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Foreword 


By custom, the President of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues writes the foreword to volumes appearing during his 
term of office. Since the editor of International Behavior will be Pres- 
ident when it appears, the privilege of introducing it devolves on the 
next incumbent of the office. 

Though as dedicated to rigorous thinking and experimentation as 
their colleagues, members of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues have always selected problems for study solely by the 
criterion of importance for human welfare, regardless of the difficulties 
they present. Among these vital but refractory areas, international rela- 
tions ranks high both in importance and in difficulty. Continuance 
of the human adventure depends on nations mastering techniques of 
dealing with each other without recourse to war. The urgency of ac- 
complishing this grows each year as national boundaries become ever 
more meaningless and the overload of dcstnictive power ever larger 
and more diffused. At the same time every aspect of international 
relations bristles with difficulties for research, including how to gather 
valid and reliable data and how to conceptualize phenomena ranging 
from the individual to the nation in their complex interactions. 

So the pS)'chologist who dares to work in this field is haunted by mis- 
givings based on tlic recognition that bis special field of competence— 
llie individual or small group— is only one part of the picture. At the 
same time he has had to contend with criticisms from some members 
of liis own and other disciplines wlio insist on a priori grounds tl)at Iiis 
approach and information arc largely irrelevant. 

Tliesc obstacles have never daunted the members of this Society. 
From its inception it has sponsored studies on international relations, 
and In 1945 its third yearbook, edited by Gardner Murphy, dealt with 
“Unman Nature and Enduring Peace.'’ 

Now, twenty years later, (he time is ripe for another effort to review 
the contributions that students of human nature can make to this topic. 
In the inter\al new, ingenious methods of data collection have dcvel- 
ope<l and conct»plunli7-ations have hecorne more soplnsticatcd and 
more jWTtinent. Concomitantly a nenv discipline seems to he emerging 
— tlu' social psycholog)' of international affairs— and the contriljutors to 
(Ins volume are among its first practitioners. Tliough each retains his 
ctinventional professional affiliation— psycholog\*. antlirojmlog)', socio- 
log)', or jwlilie.d scienct'-iMch incoq>orales rele\*ant aspects of other 
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fields into his own presentation Furthermore, the contributors not 
only present summaries of relevant literature and reports of original 
research but also attempt to apply their findings to the contemporary 
scene 

Believing that the state of development of the field warrants it, the 
editor and the contributors have aimed higher than the production of 
a collection of independent papers They have striven to integrate the 
individual contributions into a coherent whole The editor is unusually 
well qualified for this task by years of work at home and abroad on 
transcultural problems 

This volume contributes significantly toward an applied social sci 
ence of international relations We may hope that, along with other 
disciplines this new science will supply the concepts and facts from 
which statesmen can construct an international system of stable peace 
before it is too late 


Jerome D Frank 
P resident Elect 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 


April 1965 



Preface 


For several years a local workgroup, affiliated with the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, met m the Boston area to discuss 
various topics m international relations In 1958-1959 the group de- 
voted a series of meetings to discussing the possibility of a volume on 
social-psychological approaches to international relations, which would 
provide some integration and direction for that budding area of re 
search It is out of these discussions that the conception of the present 
volume developed The members of the workgroup, during the penod 
that these discussions were held, were Curtis Barker, Norman Berko 
Witz, Inge Schneier Hoffmann, Helen Perry, Stewart Perry, Thomas 
Pettigrew, Victor Sanua, and myself 

The original proposal for the volume was presented to SPSSI Council 
in 1959 Council voted to sponsor the volume as a SPSSI publication, 
asked me to serve as its editor, and, in consultation with me, appointed 
the Editorial Committee I proceeded to develop a detailed outline 
for the volume and to line up contnbutors In this process, I benefited 
greatly from the advice of the members of the Editorial Committee, 
the members of the Boston area workgroup, particularly Inge Schneier 
Hoffmann and Helen and Stewart Perry, with whom I spent many 
hours of private conversation about the emerging outline, and a num- 
ber of other individuals, particularly Gordon Allport, Walter Mischel, 
"David Singer, and Xurt "WoIH 

The outline was completed in January 1960 It constituted an attempt 
to spell out in some detail the domains of the various chapters and to 
place them within a general, if rudimentary, conceptual framework It 
was hoped that this would facilitate the unity and integration of the 
volume as a whole Perhaps I can indicate most effectively what we 
were trying to achieve by quoting from the introductory section of the 
1960 outline, in which our conception of the volume was reviewed 

1 The book will consist of a senes of chapters by different authors, 
written especnll) for this volume Despite the fact that different authors 
Will be involved, it will attempt to approximate, as much as possible, an 
integrated text with maximal continuit) between different parts of the 
book To achiexe this goal, a general conceptual framework will be dexel 
oped that will underlie the entire book This framework will not be in- 
tended as a formal comprehensive tlieoiy, but rather as a more or less 
s)stcmatic structure out of which a senes of questions emerge, and m terms 
of which answers or potential answers can be organized 
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2 Sub, tent, vcl), the volume vvll be concerned with 
variables involved m mtcmatioml interactions-real or symbolic, among 
members of various elites or of the populations at large 
on problems tor which some empmeal materials are availabfe, ” 
.irc’^tcntially translatable into empirical research ^Vhen there are no 
relevant data or concepts, the gaps will be pointed up and an attempt 
\sill be made to develop concepts and researchable hypotheses The volume 
js not intended as a handbook The emphasis will not be on a compre- 
hensive review of research, but on a selective and interpretive one Hope- 
fullv, each cinpter and the volume as a whole will tell a stoiy, make a 
point, develop a thesis Theorizing and speculation are definitely in order 
-when these center around the focus of the volume international behavior 
as a research problem 

3 T!ic foais of the volume is defined as research on internatJonaJ 
behavior, rather than “psychological research relevant to war and peace 
The problem of war and peace is, of course, of central concern m this 
volume, and explicitly or implicitly it will be raised throughout But the 
volume will not represent a deliberate, sysleimtic attempt to explain 
ps) chological causes of war or proposals for peace Rather, it will con- 
centrate on the stud) of the social psychological processes that occur 
when nationals and governments interact It will attempt to bring together 
those problems that are directly amenable to social psychological mvestiga 
tion, m an effort to contribute to the development of international behavior 
as a special area of research within social ps)chology Any research in this 
area is, of course, potentially relevant to problems of war and peace, but 
there will be no attempt to demonstrate this at every point The study 
of ifiternatfonal behavior will be viewed as an area of concern m its own 
right, and the organiz.ation of the volume will be dictated bv its inherent 
demands 

•t Tlic IxKiV can probably serve as a text for special courses on inter- 
national bcliavaor, whether these are given by psychology, sociology, or 
political science departments As a matter of fact, it is our hope that’the 
rvr.\arTrt-e sudii .i bodK might encourage the development of new courses 
in till, aica Tlic booV could also serve as a source of addrtional leadiues 
for courses in social psychology, political behavior, and international rela- 
tions I, might also be a useful summary of social psychological approaches 
lor people 111 related disciplines, particularly political science and inter- 
national rcluions, as well as for people who are professionally involved in 
foreign scraicc esc hanp of personnel, adult education m foreign affairs, 

l ,owl,X"^T 'r P^cliologieal 

thcl'ese ‘ "J' “ => stimulating integration for 

lltc researcher or potential researcher m this field ^ * 

It has Wta, a long lime since these words were witten but thev 

K-^tT will ^ able to judge for himself hou close the finished product 
come, to acluoamg these original goals That they were not cor^pletely 



achieved goes without saying. For example, it turned out— much to my 
dismay— that the contributors had their own ideas about what they 
wanted to put into their respective chaptersi And so, inevitably, each 
chapter represents an individually negotiated compromise between 
what the original outline demanded and what the authors were will- 
ing to supply. The resulting chapters have the great advantage of 
constituting statements about the status of various specialized prob- 
lems, as seen by specialists who are actively involved in conceptualizing 
and investigating these problems. At the same time, it seems to me that 
the volume does approximate the kind of integration that we hoped to 
achieve. 

As part of our effort to achieve integration, a two-day conference 
of chapter authors and members of the Editorial Committee was held 
in Cambridge, Mass., in May of 1960. To make this conference possible, 
it was necessary to obtain financial support in addition to the funds 
made available by SPSSI Council. I am very grateful, in this connec- 
tion, to the Human Ecology Fund and to James Monroe, the Funds 
Executive Secretary at the time, for their prompt, generous, and de- 
lightfully nonbureaucratic response to my request. 

There have been some changes in the roster of contributors to the 
volume since May 1960: Some authors have withdrawn, and others 
have come in; some chapters have been dropped, and others added. 
Nevertheless, a large proportion of the final contributors did participate 
in the conference. They thus played an important role (along with the 
Editorial Committee) in shaping the definition of the volume. The con- 
ference contributed, moreover, to the development of a shared image 
of the volume and its purposes, and of the place of each chapter in 
the larger framework. 

There are many individuals, some of whom have already been men- 
tioned, who have made valuable contributions at various stages of the 
development of this project, I want to express special gratitude to the 
members of the Editorial Committee and to Wayman Crow, Irving 
Janis, Judith Long, Anatol Rapoport, John Raser, James Robinson, and 
David Singer, for their critical reading of various individual chapters 
and their helpful comments on them. I could not have done without 
the dedicated administrative and secretarial help of Mary Lynne Bird 
during the earlier phases of this project and of Catherine Hoch during 
the later phases. I am also greatly indebted to Catherine Hoch and 
Judith Long for their extensive work in the preparation of the index. 

A large part of the final editorial work on the volume was done in 
the spring and summer of 1964, while I was a Visiting Fellow at the 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute in La Jolla, California. I am very 
grateful to Richard Farson, Director of the Institute, and to the entire 
staff, for providing me with the atmosphere and the facilities that I 
needed for completing this work. My conversations at the Institute 
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Social-Psychological Approaches 
to the Study of International 
Relations 

DEFINITION OF SCOPE 


Herbert C, Kelman 


During the past decade or so, ever- 
increasing attention has been paid to 
the systematic analysis of the psycho- 
logical aspects of international rela- 
tions. There has been a steady growth 
of theory and empirical research on 
problems of international behavior in 
general, which has included the con- 
certed use of psychological— and par- 
ticularly social-psychological— concepts 
and methods. Part of this development 
has involved the attempt to define cer- 
tain aspects of war and peace as re- 
scarcliaule problems, to which the tools 
of behaWoral science can be applied. At 
the same time, ps)’chologists and social 
scientists in relat^ fields have increas- 
ingly addressed themselves to matters 
of policy in the field of international 
relations; Tliey have questioned some 
of the psychological assumptions under- 
lying \arious approaches to foreign 


policy and have developed policy rec- 
ommendations based, at least in part, 
on psychological considerations. 

We are witnessing the beginnings of 
what seems to be a new and rather 
vigorous area of specialization. It is 
impossible to define e.xact boundaries 
for this emerging field, which of neces- 
sity spans several disciplines, but it 
might loosely be called the "social psy- 
chology' of international relations.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Before attempting to define the scope of 
this new area of spccialiralion, let us 
examine some of the historical ante- 
cedents of the more recent develop- 
ments. 


J 
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Earlier Approaches 

The concern of psychologists with 
problems of international relations is 
by no means an entirely new develop 
ment of the past ten years Resear^ 
efforts in this general area go back at 
least to the early 1930s It was at that 
time, for example, that some of the as- 
sociates of L L Thurstone at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago initiated studies of 
attitudes toward war and related mat 
ters (for example, Droba, 1931) In the 
early 1940s Ross Stagner and associ- 
ates published a senes of studies on at- 
titudes toward war, nationalism, and 
aggression m other areas of social life 
(for example, Stagner, 1942 and 1944), 
as well as attitudes toward war preven 
tion (Stagner, Brown. Gundlach, & 
NMiitc, 1942) Much of this work was 
done under the auspices of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Socii 
Issues Committee on the Psychology of 
>>ar and Peace There were various 
other studies during these years, par- 
ticularly in the areas of national stereo- 
types, attitudes toward inlernaUonal 
relation^ and sources of aggressive alti- 
tudes ■^e entire domain of research 
on social psychological aspects of mier- 
nabonal relations, through 1949. was 
Klmeberg 

RevieMs of specific problems 
« . hm this field can bcLnd I some rf 

(19o0) especially the chapter by 

«^arb'\ clso^ncte the 

stead, dcelcpment of public opin m 

r s^rcb Mine'll led to an'accumufaPcm 

° " J'"' “t data relevant to na- 
eZ iir®" “'“'“des tOMard for 
1^X 2 'a““ of the findings 
based on Amencan samples wm 

cTbriel' ‘btemted by 

Gabriel Almond in his study of tS 
A^ncen people end ,cre,|„ 

In addition to these research efforts. 


Acre were various attempts to develop 
dieones of war and peace based on 
psychological concepts Some of these 
were formulated primarily m psycho- 
analytic terms (Glover, 1946, Durbin & 
Bowlby, 1939, Waelder, 1939) Others 
were rooted in general-psychological 
frameworks, particularly in theories of 
learning (Tolman, 1942, May, 1943) 
Finally, psychologists and social scien- 
tists in related disciplines addressed 
themselves to the psychological barriers 
to peace and determinants of tension, 
m an effort to develop recommenda 
tions for action conducive to tension 


icuuciioii ana international coopera- 
tion Thus, the third yearbook or the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, edited by Gardner 
Murphy (1945), was devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of obstacles to peace and 
an attempt to carve out a concrete pro- 
gram toward world order In two later 
volumes (Cantril, 1950, Kisker, 1951), 
psychological and social scientists from 
different parts of the world analyzed 
various aspects of national and interna 
tional tensions These efforts were di- 
rect expressions of the value orientation 
that also motivated most of the other 
activities of psychologists in this area 
Respite this activity, one certainly 
cou d not speak of an area of specializa- 
tion in the social psychology of inter- 
national relations The total volume of 
research on these problems was ex- 
w ing y small, and it focused almost 
entirely on national stereotypes, atti- 
u es toward war, and public opinion 
While the 

study of these factors is and continues 
usvcf.ol'’ ? “""'■bution of a social- 
md™ “ ‘ouches only 

wtTn^i™ “‘otachon be- 

uationals There 
esses tbii ^ research on the proc- 

s^ S A T when per- 

m* n,rb fi.™‘ "afonahties interact 
Wlh each other, on either an official or 
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an unofficial basis Nor was there any 
research designed to trace the psycho 
logical processes involved in interna- 
tional politics It IS interesting that the 
only research on interaction between 
nations presented in the Pear (1950) 
volume was done by a physicist, L F 
Richardson, whose work has attracted 
a great deal of attention with the 
growth of this field of research in re- 
cent years (see Chapter 11 and else 
where in this volume) Even the work 
on images and attitudes was largely of 
a descriptive nature In particular, very 
little if anything was written before 
1950 attemptmg to Imk images and at- 
titudes to the interaction between na 
tions— m other words, to assess how 
such images and attitudes develop out 
of the relationship between two na- 
tions, and what role they play in the 
foreign policy process Those studies m 
which correlates of international atti- 
tudes were explored tended to focus on 
their relationship to other social atti- 
tudes, to personality characteristics, and 
to demographic variables, rather than 
to features of the international system 
None of these observations is m 
tended as criticism of the earlier work 
in this area It would be unreasonable 
to criticize this area of research for 
what it has not done, particularly if one 
keeps in mind that this line of work 
was just in its beginnings and that in- 
vestigators were worlang with ex- 
tremely limited resources But it should 
be evident that social psychological as- 
pects of international relations did not 
constitute an area of specialization in 
its oivn right What work was done on 
problems in this area was largely done 
in the context of the general study of 
socnl attitudes, and sometimes in the 
context of personality research, rather 
than in the context of the study of inter- 
national relations 

It IS not surprising, therefore, that 
mucli that was wTitten by psycholo- 


gists and psychiatrists on questions of 
war and peace tended to be at a level 
removed from the interaction between 
nations It did not grow out of spe- 
cialized study of the psychological as 
pects of international relations, but 
rather involved the application to the 
international situation of psychological 
principles derived from other areas of 
work Such applications can be highly 
relevant insofar as they deal with gen- 
eral psychological assumptions that 
might influence Internationa] policy An 
example of a relevant application of 
this kind is the conclusion, reached by 
most psychologists and other social sci- 
entists, that psychological and anthro 
pological research offers no support for 
the assumption that war is rooted in 
human nature and hence inevitable 
(see Allport, 1945, Murphy, 1945, p 
455, Cantnl, 1950, p 17) Similarly, it is 
possible to apply psychological pnn 
ciples derived from work in other areas 
to certain specific problems in inter- 
national relations— such as the effects of 
stress on decision making processes 
Any attempt, however, to conceptual- 
ize the causes of war and the conditions 
for peace that starts from individual 
psychology rather than from an analy- 
sis of the relations between nation- 
states IS of questionable relevance 
Thus, some psychological wnters, 
starting from individual behavior, have 
tended to overemphasize the role of 
aggression They seemed to reason that, 
since war represents aggressive be- 
havior on the part of nation-states, one 
can understand its causes by examining 
the determinants of aggressive behavior 
m individuals Occasionally this reason- 
ing was by analogy, but most com- 
monly it was based on the assumption 
that the behavior of states consists, after 
all, of the behaviors of individuals This 
assumption, howexer, ignores the fact 
tint the beha\ior of nations is the ag- 
gregation of a variety of behaviors on 
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the part of many individuals, represent- 
ing different roles, different interests, 
different degrees of influence on final 
decisions, and contributing in very dif- 
ferent \vays to the complex social proc- 
esses that eventuate in a final outcome 
such as \\ ar One cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect that the behavior of a nation will 
be a direct reflection of the motives of 
its citizens or even of its leaders While 
\var does involve aggressive behavior 
on the part of many individuals, this 
behavior is not necessarily at the service 
of aggressive motives Leaders may en 
gage in aggressive behavior for stra 
tegic reasons, for example, and the 
population at large for reasons of social 
conformity Even where aggressive mo 
lives are mvolved in predisposing na 
tional leaders to precipitate war and 
segments of the population to support 
it enthusiastically,* their role in the 
causation of war cannot be understood 
without an examination of the societal 
(and intersocietal) processes that are m 
V ol\ ed in the decision to engage m war, 
and of the way in which different ele- 
ments of the society enter into these 
roccsses There are certainly things to 
c learned from the psychology o? ag- 
gression that are relevant to interna- 
tional relations, but they cannot be 
applied automatically, only by starling 
from an analysis of international rela- 
tions at theu- o^\^l level can one identify 
the points at which such application 
becomes relevant 

Tlie personal motivations that play a 
part m people’s preference for war or 
uilhngncss to accept it are manifold 
Uie motivations of fear and distrust, for 
example, are likely to be far more rele 
' mt to modem vv arfare than is personal 
aggression Ev en a more complex analy- 


sis of the motivational patterns of indi- 
viduals, however, which takes the entire 
range of motives into account, is not a 
proper starting-pomt for the study of 
war War is a societal and intersocietal 
action earned out in a national and 
international political context What 
has to be explained is the way m which 
nations, given various societal and po- 
litical conditions, arrive at various inter- 
national policies, including war Part 
of this explanation involves the motiva 
lions and perceptions of different indi- 
viduals— both decision-makers and vari- 
ous publics— who play different roles in 
the larger societal process But only if 
we know where and how these indi- 
viduals fit into the larger process, and 
under what constraints they operate, 
are we able to offer a relevant psycho 
logical analysis Thus, the study of psy- 
chological processes is highly relevant 
to a full understanding of the causation 
of war, if it recognizes that societal and 
political conditions provide the frame- 
work within which tne motivations and 
perceptions of mdividuals can function 
Some of the conceptualizations of 
war and peace that take individual psy- 
chology as their point of departure have 
been marked by another characteristic, 
related lo the emphasis on aggression 
and other personal motives This is the 
tendency to use the language of psycho- 
pathology, and to treat war as a form 
of deviation comparable to psychotic 
behavior m individuals Now, war may 
be an extremely irrational form of so 
cielal behavior, m terms of the balance 
between costs and gains, certainly very 
few observers today would regard 
nuclear war as an instrument of policy 
that one would deliberately choose on 
the basis of rational considerations But 


*.on written Lth In 

in nuns leaden and perhaps large segments of the aggressive mol 

than is usuall) the case ® segments of the population may have been more just 
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this does not mean that the causes of 
war are in any way comparable to the 
etiology of pathological behavior in in 
dividuals Such an analogy is likely to 
obscure the societal and intersocietal 
dynamics that generate conflicts be 
tween nations and that favor particular 
mechanisms for their resolution 

Insights derived from the study of 
behavior pathology are certainly rele 
vant to the way in which individuals— 
decision makers and members of the 
population at large— react to other na 
tions and to foreign policy issues Thus, 
for example, projection and other forms 
of perceptual distortion, denial in the 
face of threat, or rigidity in a situation 
of stress, are behavior mechanisms that 
often occur in response to international 
situations But— in line with our discus 
Sion of psychological processes m gen 
eral— whether and how these mecha 
nisms contribute to the causation of 
war can only be understood in terms of 
the larger societal processes that serve 
as their context 

A clear implication of the preceding 
observations is that it makes little sense 
to speak of a psychological theory of 
war or of international relations There 
cannot be a psychological theory that 
IS complete and self contained and can 
m any way be proposed as an altema 
tive to other theories, such as economic 
or political There can only be a general 
theory of international relations in 
winch psychological factors play a part, 
once the points in the process at which 
they are applicable have been properly 
identified Within such a framework, 
howev er, psycliological— and, particu- 
larly, social psychological— analyses can 
potentially make a considerable con 
Inbution to the study of international 
politics, and of international behavior 
in general This is the conviction on 
which the present volume is based 

TIic tendency, particularly in some 
of the earlier psychological and psycho 


analytic writings on war and peace, to 
focus on aggression and other motives 
of individuals and to emphasize irra 
tional and pathological processes, with 
out taking the societal and political con 
text into account, has caused some 
specialists in international relations to 
question the relevance of psychological 
contributions There is no inherent rea 
son, however, why psychological analy- 
ses must Ignore the environmental con- 
text within which behavior occurs, or 
must focus on irrational processes at 
the expense of rational ones In recent 
years, the trend m psychology m gen 
eral has been to move away from this 
kind of orientation Psychological anal 
yses of international relations, m par 
ticular, have tended increasingly to 
start at the level of international rela- 
tions Itself and to observe behavior 
Within the context thus provided Simi- 
larly, they have increasingly tended to 
use conceptual approaches in which 
neither rationality nor irrationabw is a 
built in assumption, but in which, in- 
stead, both cognitive and affective fac- 
tors are integral parts of a common 
explanatory scheme 

Recent Developments 

The social psychological study of in- 
ternational relations in recent years 
certainly has not overcome all the short 
comings of earlier work in this area In 
absolute terms, the amount of research 
on these problems is still very small, 
and the amount of dependaole evi- 
dence that Ins been amassed is smaller 
yet As the present volume will indi- 
cate. our ability to pose questions is not 
always match^ by our ability to an- 
swer them We have to consider sen 
ously the possibilities— raised b) some 
critics— that some of the current re- 
search and conceptualization maj have 
on!) limited relevance to international 
politics, and especial!) to tlic issues of 
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war and peace, that they may pay in- 
sufEcient attention to the political re- 
alities that set constraints on psy- 
chological processes, that they may 
overemphasize the role of attitudmd 
and personal factors m national be- 
ha\ior, and that they may not focus 
their analysis on the right people and 
the right settings Some of these issues 
are taken up in several of the chapters 
in this volume, and I shall return to the 
whole problem of the relevance of 
social psychological research in the 
final chapter There is no queshon, 
though, that many fundamental me 
thodological and theoretical issues must 
be clarified as this field develops, before 
we can begm to resolve the problem of 
relevance 


Nevertheless, there has been a 
change of such proportions m the so 
cial psychological study of international 
relations during recent years that one 
IS justified in describing this area as 
having reached a new stage in its de- 
velopment The volume of work has 
greatly increased and there has been 
a concomitant growth in quality and 
sophistication The earlier work on in- 
ternational attitudes and public opin- 
ion has continued, at a greater rate and 
vvij greater methodological refinement 
uith increasing attempts to link it 
more closely to the foreign policy proc- 
ess Tlierc have been quite a number of 
Sr d^-ectly on cross na 

tonal contact and interaction There 
ha\c been various attempts to studv 
international conflict and its resolution 
cxpcnmentally and thus to dS more 
concrctcl) with issues of foreign pohev- 
makmg Man> of the investfgafo^Tn 

Icms of generalization that this kind of 
rcsca^i entails, and make serious at- 
tempts to grapple with them to ex- 

^1 situation to 

which th^ hope to be able to general- 
tzc, and the conditions that would ha\c 


to be met in order to permit such gen- 
eralization 

There is, m general, a concern with 
the theoretical and methodological is- 
sues mvolved in the psychological anal- 
ysis of international relations, including 
the questions of what role psychologi- 
cal variables play in internation be- 
havior and what constitutes a proper 
unit of analysis In recent theoretical 
formulations, there is a greater tend 
ency to start with questions derived 
from an analysis of international con- 
flict and the interaction between na- 
tions, and to introduce psychological 
concepts whenever they can contribute 
to answering these questions This has 
meant a decline in global approaches 
to the psychology of war and peace, 
with greater attention to the psycho- 
logical analysis of specific subproblems 
Similarly, psychological contributions 
to policy questions have tended to be 
more specific and more directly re 
lated to concrete issues in foreign af- 
fairs 


these activities have taken place 
withm a climate that has become in- 
cre^ingly favorable to research on 
problems of war and peace Until re- 
cently, war and peace has not been a 
respectable, meaningful target of rigor- 
ous inquiry" for most students of hu- 
man behavior (Snyder & Robinson, 
» P 13) But the situation has 
c anged probably due to a combina- 
tion ot forces within and outside the 
social-science community The external 
for^s no doubt include the advent of 
ear weapons and the consequent 
clwnge in the meaning of war, the 
^"ses engendered 
the gradual re- 

W end. -n 

the ^tates, of the pressures of 

ml ll The rnternal forces 

Fobably include the steady growth of 

«« ■" - 
» evelopment of more complex 
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theoretical models in psychology, and 
the emergence of an interdisciplmary 
behavioral science 
Whatever its sources, this new di 
mate is clearly evident In the early 
1950s, the Bulletin of the Research Ex 
chanpe on the Prevention of War— pub 
lished by a small group of social psy- 
chologists who believed that the 
problems of war and peace were sus 
ceptible to social science research— had 
a very small readership and practically 
no research to report The Bulletms 
successor, however, the Journal of Con 
fhct Resolution, soon became a vital 
and vigorous interdisciplinary publica 
tion, with a steady flow of empincal 
and theoretical contnbutions reflecting 
the greatly accelerated rate of activity 
There are now a number of research 
centers and research programs, focus 
mg partly or entirely on social psycho 
logical aspects of mtemational relations 
There are committees m professional 
associations and symposia at profes 
sional meetmgs, there are research 
conferences and societies There are 
mventones of research needs— such as 
those sponsored by the Institute for 
International Order (see especially 
Pool, 1961, and Snyder & Robmson, 
1961) and abstracting services for liter 
ature on peace research— such as the 
one sponsored by the Canadian Peace 
Research Institute There are under 
graduate courses and graduate semi 
nars and— what is perhaps the most 
promising mdicator for the future— the 
number of doctoral dissertations in this 
area has mcreased considerably 

Smce all of these developments are 
extremely recent and still very much 
in progress, it is difficult to gam the 
necessary distance to assess them prop 


erly Yet it does seem that these de 
velopments include the emergence of 
a new area of specialization— a social 
psychology of international relations 
that begins with the problems of mter 
action beUveen nations and the indi- 
viduals within them at their own level, 
rather than as extensions of individual 
psychology It is a young field, an 
underdeveloped field, a field with many 
basic issues unresolved and with few 
concrete conclusions to its credit— but 
it does have the characteristics of a 
field of specialization in its initial 
phase ^ The present volume is an at 
tempt to assess the status of this field 
at the moment— to pomt up what we 
know, where the gaps are, what ap 
proaches are available for filling these 
gaps, and what problems can and can 
not be handled by the use of these ap 
proaches 

It ^vllI be quite apparent from this 
volume that the use of social p^cho- 
logical concepts and methods is by no 
means restncted to psychologists and 
sociologists Much of the work m this 
vein IS done by pohtical scientists, and 
some by anthropologists, economists, 
mathematicians, and an occasional his 
tonan It would probably be more ac 
curate to speal^ not of the development 
of a social psychology of mtemahonal 
relations, but of the development of 
approaches to the study of mtemational 
behavior m which social psychological 
concepts and methods play an integral 
part It is one of the key characlenshcs 
of the behavioral study of mtemabonal 
relations that it cannot possibly be 
linked to a smgle disciphne The disci 
plmary background of a large propor 
bon of the contributors to this field is 
of necessity, pohbcal science with a 


2 It IS important to note that the chapters m this ^oI^me are written by specialists on their 
specialized problems rather than by people who address themselves to these problems from 
the perspective of work m other areas Ten or fifteen jears ago it would have been difficult 
to gather together such a roster of speaalists because of the relative absence of research di 
rectly in this area 
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Specialization m international relations 
But they are supported by investigators 
with a \anety of disciplinary back 
CTOunds, and all of these investigators 
draw ver) heavdy on all of the be 
haworal sciences There is, moreover, 
an increasing number of workers in this 
field who completely defy classification 
in terms of the standard disciplinary 
categones 

The development of social psycho- 
logical approaches has to be seen m the 
context of this broader interdisciplinary 
development of the behavioral study 
of international relations The social 
ps) chological aspects are by no means 
coterminous with the field as a whole, 
but It IS neither possible nor desirable 
to draw sharp lines behveen them The 
nature of the problems in this field is 
such that they generally requu-e a com 
bination of difierent levels of analysis 
(cf Smder, 1962) It becomes impos 
sible, therefore, to divide them in terms 
of the usual disciplinary categones In 
deed, it is m large part the embedded 
ness of current psychological work on 
mlemational relations in this Wer 
interdisciplinary effort, and particularly 
its close ties with political science, that 
make it qualitatively different from the 
worV. ot earlier) ears 
In addition to its interdisciphnarv 
character-intcrdisciplinary not ™ly m 
t on of"' ■' =■ collabLa 

d?," f '"'““g'",”" '’■'sed in different 
^'ciplines, but also in the sense that Us 
wncepts and methods represent Teen 
time ^hng of the resources of differ- 
ent discinhnes-there are two other 
fratiircs that distinguish the behatioral 
|lud) of international relations One is 
"<• tarict) of methods that are ured 
lajwratoiy experiments, simulation 
ronle”; ‘’''serxational studi™ 

rontent amijscs of historical docu’ 
tnents, organizational studies, inS- 
Mcns with informants-and the readi 
ness «ith which investigators combme 


different sources of data and shift from 
one to the other While some investi 
gators tend to prefer one or another 
method, there appears to be little tend 
ency for the field to be divided along 
lines of methodological preference The 
other distinguishing feature is the ap 
parently comfortaHe combination of 
different purposes There are no sharp 
divisions between concern with theory- 
building and concern with practical 
application, between an interest in the 
development of a methodology and an 
interest in addressing policy issues 
Very often, the same investigator will 
shift from one to the other of these 
emphases on different occasions 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Within the broader context of the 
behavioml study of international rela 
tions, what are the special contributions 
of social psychological approaches? The 
eitorts to which social psychological ap 
proaches have contributed during the 
past few years can be described in 
terms of four categories (1) the study 
o the mtemational behavior” of indi 
viduals, {2} the study of international 
politics and foreign policy, (3) the de 
velopment of theory and methodology 
m international relations, and (4) the 
recommendations 
While these categories are highly over 
to a different 
yPe of function that can be performed 
by a social psychological analysis 

Tl-c Study or the ‘Internafonal 

Behavior of Individuals 
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concern here is with the ways in which 
individuals relate themselves to their 
own nation and other nations, to the 
international system as a whole, to 
problems of foreign policy, and to the 
broader issues of war and peace, and 
with the study of actual interactions 
between individuals across national 
boundaries 

The research that falls into this cate 
gory has varying degrees of relevance 
to international politics and the be 
havior of nations Much depends, for 
example, on whose attitudes and whose 
interactions are being investigated The 
study of attitudes and interactions of 
diplomats and national decision makers 
obviously has more direct relevance to 
international politics than the study of 
average citizens contemplating foreign 
policy questions or traveling abroad 
But regardless of its degree of relevance 
to international politics (a question to 
which I shall return later), the research 
in this category is meaningful and justi- 
fied in Its own nght It focuses on the 
special kinds of problems that arise 
when mdividuals confront— directly or 
indirectly— other nations and the mter- 
national system The contnbubons of 
social psychology are most obvious and 
most direct here, for the problems 
in this category are specifically and 
inherently of a social-psychological 
nature in that they concern social inter- 
action (under a special set of circum- 
stances) and the relation of the indi- 
vidual to social institutions 

Some of the types of research in this 
category that have been conducted in 
the past ten to fifteen years will be sum- 
marized m the following paragraphs 

1 Attitudes toward International Af- 
fairs There have been some attempts, 
recently, to supplement data from opin- 
ion polls, which generally use only one 
or t\\ o structured questions on a given 
issue, with more intensive and exten- 


sive surveys Thus, there have been 
some studies of national samples in the 
United States (for example, Withey, 
1961) and m Canada (Paul & Laulicht, 
1963) in which questions on a whole 
range of foreign policy issues were 
asked Such studies make it possible to 
explore the relationships between dif- 
ferent sets of attitudes and images, 
between general policy orientations 
and reactions to specific issues, and 
between attitudes and various demo 
graphic variables There have also been 
a number of studies, usually focusing 
on special samples (such as students or 
residents of a particular geographical 
area), assessing atbtudes in response to 
a specific international situation, such 
as the Cuban crisis in 1962 (for exam 
pie, Chesler & Schmuck, 1964), or in 
relation to a specific policy issue, such 
as civil defense (for example. Barton, 
1963, Ekman et al, 1963, Rose, 1963) 
In such studies it is possible to examine 
in greater detail the way m which re- 
actions to specific issues are linked to 
the more general attitudes toward for- 
eign affairs held by individuals and 
groups 

General attitudes toward foreign 
affairs have also been examined in a 
number of studies, with particular em- 
phasis on individuals* readiness to adopt 
a belligerent stand in international re- 
labons Such attitudes have been re- 
lated to the social characteristics (for 
example. Putney & Middleton, 1962) 
and personality dispositions of the 
respondents (Christiansen, 1959, Levin- 
son, 1957), as well as to their reactions 
to communications about international 
events (Gladstone & Taylor, 1958) 
FmaUy, there is research underway to 
develop scaling procedures for inter- 
national attitudes that, among other 
things, would permit periodic attitude 
measurement as one indicator of the 
state of the international system (Levy 
& Hefner, 1964) 
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One crucial line of research, \\hich is 
just beginning to take shape is the m 
\estigation of the dynamics of attitudes 
on international affairs, focusing on the 
ps)chological and social processes in 
\oKed in the development of gen 
oral orientations to\vara foreign policy 
issues wthin a society and the crystalli 
zation of reactions in specific cases The 
specific application of research on com 
munication and attitude change to the 
area of international attitudes is a re 
lated research need 


2 National and International Loyal 
ties A key area for social psycho 
lomcal research is the study of the 
relationship of the individual to the 
nation state, \\hich in turn defines his 
relationship to the international system 
Tlicre ha\c been some studies of psy 
chological aspects of nationalism (for 
example Doob, 1962 Terhunc, 1964) 
and the research on ethnocentrism cer 
taml) has some relevance here But 
>cr) little lias been done on the nature 
of the commitment of the individual to 
the nation stale, on his definition of the 
rights and duties of the citizen on the 
kinds of satisfactions that he derives 
from his rchtion to the stale, and on 
Ins conceptions of the position and pur 
poses of the nation in the international 
s) stem ^\^lat IS needed here is research 
on national ideology, as it is communi 
wt(^ b> the national system and as 
it is interpreted by individuals and 
groaps on the way this idcoloffv dc 
| dom and on the kinds of bch“ lors 
It calls forth under sarious conditions 
of arou«l (including sanous national 
snnliols) Tlieorctical analiscs in terms 
of mtional role (Perry 1937), social 
commiimcation (K Dcntscli 1933), and 
political ideologj in general can be 
applied to research on this problem 
One type of research dial has been 
gaming momentum rcccnllv is tlic study 
o special subgroups within the poii 
ulation-such as the extreme nght 


(cf Proshansky & Evans, 1963)— who, 
among other things, have special defi 
nitions of the role of the national vis k 
VIS the nation state, and of the nation 
VIS a vis the international system Simi 
lar questions can be posed with respect 
to the peace movement, in which there 
has also been an increasing research in 
terest 

Different kinds of national ideology 
have different implications for inter 
national cooperation, participation m 
international organizations, and the 
willingness to surrender sovereignty to 
international bodies A closely related 
area of research, therefore, is the study 
of the determinants of an international- 
ist ideology, and particularly of the con 
ditions for the development of multiple 
loyalties (Guetzkow, 1955) Other prob 
lems to which social psychological re 
search will increasingly address itself 
are the developing nationalism in 
emerging nations, the problems of dual 
loyalty for employees of international 
organizations, and the ideological un 
derpinnmgs for such supranational 
agencies as the European Economic 
Community 


o images and Stereotypes of Other 
Nations The earlier work in this area 
has been continued, but also has pushed 
forward in various directions There 
have been various attempts to study 
unages cross nationally (cf Duijker & 
^)da, I960, Campbell & LeVine, 
L ij ’ explore their development in 
children (for example, Lambert & 
Klineberg 1959), to discover, through 
intensive interviews, their sources and 
c way m which they function (for 
example, Isaacs 1958), to show their re 
a lonship to the political alignments 
c ween the nations m question (Bu 
clinnan & Canlnl, 1953 cl also Bron 
fenhrenner 1961). and to study their 
cuect on the perception of individuals 
onging to these nations (Bruner & 
Pcrlmiittcr. 1937) Personality disposi 
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tions to like or dislike foreign nations 
in general (Perlmutter, 1954, 1956) and 
the personal meanings that images of a 
particular nation may have for different 
individuals (Smith, Bruner, & White, 
1956) have also been explored. Finally, 
a number of studies have investigate 
effects of cross-national contact on 
images (see later). 

There has been only little system- 
atic effort so far to relate images to 
national and international events; and, 
in particular, to explore in detail the 
way in which they are affected by and 
in turn affect the relations between 
nations. This is certainly an area re- 
quiring more research, as is the relation- 
mip between images of other nations 
and images of their nationals, which 
are obviously interdependent, but not 
completely so. 

4. Cross-National Contacts. In re- 
cent years there have been numerous 
studies of cross-national contact, deal- 
ing with the processes of interaction 
between nationals of different coun- 
tries, the problems of adjustment in a 
forei^ culture, and the effects of per- 
sonal contacts on images and attitudes. 
Most of the studies have dealt with for- 
eign students in the United States (see 
M. B. Smith, 1956; Coelho, 1962; and 
Lundstedt, 1963, for reports of many of 
these studies). There have been some 
studies, however, of students and 
scholars in countries other than the 
United States (cf. DanckNvortt, 1959). 
And there have also been studies of 
various groups of Americans traveling 
abroad, including students participat- 
ing in special programs (for example, 
H. P. Smith, 1935; Isaacs, 1961), Ful- 
briglit grantees (GuIIahom & Gulla- 
hom, 1963), Peace Corps volunteers 


(Smith et ah, 1963), and businessmen 
(Pool et ah, 1956). Various applied 
problems in this area have also been 
investigated, such as the evaluation of 
international exchange programs (Kel- 
man, 1963), the selection of personnel 
for overseas work (cf. Torre, 1963), and 
the conduct of international confer- 
ences. 

It would be very useful to link re- 
search on cross-national contacts with 
research on national and international 
loyalties by studying interaction among 
representatives of different countries in 
more official contexts, including inter- 
national and supranational organiza- 
tions, and the effects of such inter- 
actions on their integration into an 
international network. 

The Study of International Politics 
and Foreign Policy 

This category refers essentially to the 
behavior of nations, or of decision- 
makers acting for their nations. The 
concern here is with the determinants 
of policy and with their effects on the 
national and international systems. Of 
special interest are international con- 
flict and its resolution, and the condi- 
tions under which outcomes in the form 
of war become more or less probable. 
Clearly, research in this category— un- 
like the preceding one— is by no means 
specifically social-psychological. Social- 
psychological approaches can, how- 
ever, contribute certain concepts and 
methods that promise to be of some 
value in a concerted attack on these 
problems from different vantage points. 
The relevance of these contributions to 
the study of international politics may 
be open to some questions^— a matter 
to which I shall return in the final 


* It should be noted, of course, that the researches In this category' are of interest In their 
o\%'n right, whether or not they are rclc\'ant to international politics. Many of them have direct 
and obvious relevance to certain other problems. For example, an cxpenmental study of bar- 
gaining in a two-person game may or may not be relevant to the understanding of international 
negotiation, but Jt is certainly relevant to the Investigation of interpersonal trust. 
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chapler-but many specialists in inter- 
national relations see them as poten- 
tial!) useful tools for grappling with 
the thorny problems of their field Let 
us review briefly some of the t)rpes 
of research in this general category that 
ha\e been conducted in the past ten to 
fifteen ) ears 

1 Ptthltc Opinion tn the Foreign Pol 
tcij Process Public opinion research 
has a great deal of relevance to the 
stud) of inlemation behavior, provided 
deliberate attention is paid to the way 
in which public opinion (in general, 
and on specific hinds of issues) affects 
the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policy This m turn requires an analysis 
of the broader assumptions and pur 
poses that serve as the context within 
which foreign policy is earned out and 
within which public opinion can there 
fore influence the probability of various 
choices, and of the roles played by dif 
ferent segments of the public in the 
polic) process 

Studios on the distribution of atti 
tildes toward foreign policy issues in 
the population at large can be useful, 
insofar as thev give an indication of 
general moods" that decision makers 
are likely to share and to take into 
account (cf Almond, 1950) Public 
opinion studies become more directly 
reltN-ant if-is is increasingly true-they 
tTOis in Khole or m part on certain 
llitc groups (for example, Free, 1939 
l au & Lauliclit, 1963) Some recent 
stiKlics hue explored in detail the atti 
ludes of speen! elite groups toxiard 
specific foreign nohc) issues, and have 
iiwcstigatcd both the sources of these 
attitudes and the wa) in which they 
feed into the decision making process 
^ Dexter, 

19G3, Iloscnau, 1963) 

In addition to opinion studies per 
se. thirt Ins also Iwcn some research on 
the wa)s in which different segments of 


the public— including the “mass public,” 
the ‘attentive public,” and the policy 
and opinion elites or the “opinion mak- 
ing public” (cf Almond, 1950, Rosenau, 
1961)— relate themselves to foreign 
policy issues Such research has focused 
on the distribution of information, in- 
terest, and activity relating to foreign 
affairs within the general population 
the characteristics of those who consti 
tute attentive publics and opinion 
leaders, and (to a lesser extent) the way 
m which opinions on foreign policy 
matters circulate within the public (See 
Hero, 1959a, 1959b, and 1960, for com 
prehensive reviews of relevant research 
at all levels of the public ) 

There is a need for more detailed re 
seardi on the actual processes whereby 
public opinion affects foreign policy 
decisions One specifically socim-psy- 
chological aspect of such research 
would concern the conditions that gen 
erate a particular mood m the public, 
that determine the choices the public 
perceives, and that mobilize certain 
segments of it into various kinds of 
action Another would involve decision- 
makers themselves and eirolore their 
general conception of the role of public 
opinion in the policy process, the way 
in which they assess the shape of public 
opinion in any given situation, and the 
impact It has on their decision behavior 

2 Individual Actors in the Foreign 
Policy Process A recent focus for con 
ceptualization and research in inter- 
national politics has been the behavior 
of the individual actors who are in- 
volved m the formulation and execution 
m foreign policy Particular emphasis 
as been placed on the psychological 
and social processes that come into 
p ay when responsible decision-makers 
Choose between alternative actions to 
be taken by the state (cf Snyder, Bruck, 
apin, 1962) This line of research is 
otten-though not necessanly-based on 
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the assumption that the decision-makers 
in any given situation are the state and 
that the study of the decision making 
process is therefore the most direct way 
of studying state behavior 
This assumption is particularly ap 
propnate where research focuses on 
specific major decision cases Thus, the 
Snyder Bruck-Sapin model has been 
applied to an extensive and detailed 
study of the United States decision to 
resist aggression in Korea (Snyder & 
Paige, 1958) On the basis of interviews 
with the participants in this decision 
and examination of relevant documents, 
the attempt is made to reconstruct the 
interactions in the decisional unit, 
within the larger organizational system 
This approach concerns itself with both 
the intellectual and the organizational 
processes involved in decision making— 
with the definition of the situation, the 
problem solving procedures, the exer- 
cise of leadership, and the flow of com- 
munication and influence 
A somewhat different approach to 
the study of international decision mak- 
ing has been used by another group 
of researchers, who have developed 
detailed methods of content analysis in 
terms of a number of psychological 
dimensions (North et al , 1963) This 
approach has been applied, for exam 
pie, to a reconstruction of the events 
culminating in the decision to go to 
uar m 1914, through content analysis 
of all available personal communica 
tions from the key decision makers in 
different countries during the weeks 
preceding the outbreak of war (Zinncs 
cl fl/, 1961, Zinnes, 1962) The em 
phasis here is on the relationship of the 
perceptions and emotional reactions of 
aiiUiontatne individual actors to policy 
outcomes, m contrast to the Snjdcr 
model, which stresses interactioml and 
organizational variables 

both approaches generate h}pothcscs 
aliout the process and outcome of deci- 


sion making under varying conditions 
They can also be applied outside of the 
context of specific decisions, m the 
study of the assumptions and percep- 
tions of individual decision-makers that 
underlie their policy orientations (for 
example, Holsti, 1962) and in the study 
of the goals and decision processes that 
characterize organizational units with 
foreign policy responsibilities 

Research on individual actors m the 
foreign policy process, in addition to 
Tepresenting a way or operationalizing 
the behavior of states, may also be 
designed to explore some of the links 
in the chain that eventuates in certain 
state acts Here the assumption is not 
that the individuals observed constitute 
the state for the purposes in question, 
but that they are important participants 
m and contributors to state action By 
the same token, such research need not 
focus on the key decision-makers, but 
could deal with diplomats and other 
officials who play a variety of roles in 
the total process Thus, there has been 
some research on individual partici- 
pants in the foreign policy process both 
within national foreign policy organi- 
zations, such as the U S Department of 
Stale (Pruitt, 1962), and within inter- 
national organizations, such as the U N 
(Alger, 1961) The research has con- 
cerned itself with the kinds of assump- 
tions and role definitions that these 
individuals bring to their tasks, the 
kinds of actions and interactions in 
which they engage in the course of their 
work, and the ways in which these feed 
into the foreign policy process and— 
directly or indirectly— have an impact 
upon it 

3 Processes of Interaction tn Intcr^ 
national Conflict and Conflict Bcsolu’ 
fton A researcli area that has blos- 
somed within the past few jears is the 
experimental study of interaction be- 
tween individuals or groups, v\ith an 
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e)e to illuminating processes of con 
flict and bargaining of competition and 
cooperation, in the international arena 
Tlie underlying logic of this work in 
\ oh cs the creation of experimental situ 
ations that are analogous in certain 
fundamental ^\ays, to the international 
situation and that permit controlled 
observation of some of the interaction 
processes that also characterize the re 
lations between nations The assump 
tion IS that there is at least some basis 
for generalizing from the behavior of 
experimental subjects to the behavior 
of national decision makers and nego 
tiators The validity of this assumption 
docs not necessarily rest on the degree 
to which the real life situation has been 
reproduced exactly in the laboratory, 
but on the degree to which the crucial 
variables m the real life situation have 


been idcntiRcd and incorporated m the 
experiment Moreover, much depends 
on how the results of such experiments 
arc used-particularly, as Snyder (1963) 
has indicated, on whether they are used 
for the purpose of verifying proposi* 
lions or discovering new relationships 
Three types of expenmental studies 
in this area can be distinguished The 
first IS best exemplified by the Inter 
Nation Simulation (Guetzkow et al , 
10G3), .an ambitious attempt to sunulale 
an mtcmational s)stem-to create m 
the laboratory, contrived “nations" with 
varying cliaractcristics and assign the 
roles of national decision makers to the 
subjects In the Inter Nation Simula 
subjects do not behave as 
md.MJuaU as m small group expon 
mints but pla) the roles of deasion 
makers representing their nations Feed 
back from their constituents actually 
inters into the simulation through the 
programming of intranational come 
miences of various decisions Various 
foreign jiohcv moves on the part of de 
cision makers-such as armament-dis 
.armament, trade aid, or alliance-and 


vanous outcomes for the international 
system— such as tension level, interna 
tional cooperation, and the outbreak 
of limited or nuclear war— can be ob 
served With the introduction of experi 
mental interventions into the natural 
flow of the process, laboratory simula- 
tions can provide tests of specific hy 
potheses about the effects of various 
strategies, vanous military and political 
conditions and various states of the 
international system (cf Brody, 1963, 
Crow, 1963) Recent studies have used 
experimental variations in balanced de 
signs to investigate the effects of certain 
weapons systems (Baser & Crow 1964), 
and of crisis conditions (J Robinson 
C Hermann, & Margaret Hermann, as 
described in Higgs & Weinland, 1964) 
on decision making and on outcomes 
for the international system Work cur- 
rently underway also explores the 
effects of different values, as reflected 
m personal and cultural characteristics 
of the decision makers 
The second type of expenmental 
study IS more removed from the level 
of international relations, but tries to in 
corporate some of the crucial variables 
involved in the interaction between 
nations It takes the form of relatively 
simple two man games, so structured 
that mixed (cooperative and competi- 
tive) motives are brought into play (cf 
M Deutsch, 1958, Deutsch & Krauss, 
1962, Rapoport. 1963, Schelling, 1961) 
Choices of strategy m this type of con 
flict situation, processes of explicit and 
tacit bargaining, and outcomes for each 
party can be observed m these experi 
menls They have been studied as a 
tunclion of such independent variables 
as the nature of the payoffs, the char 
actemtics of the players, the definition 
ot the situation, the opportunity for 
TOmmumcalion, and the availability of 
ireats The players in these games be- 
axe as individuals, but the kinds of 
c Dices that they have to make have 
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some structural similarities to those 
with which national decision makers 
are confronted Recently, various pro- 
cedures for extending experimental 
games of this sort so as to incorporate 
an ever-greater number of the char- 
acteristics of international conflict have 
been developed (Pilisuk & Rapoport, 
1964) 

The third type of experimental study 
involves the investigation of mtergroup 
conflict, its manifestations, and its reso- 
lution m deliberately devised labora- 
tory or field situations (cf Sherif et al , 
1961, Mouton & Blake, 1962, Bass & 
Dunteman, 1963) In these studies, sub- 
jects actually behave as members and 
representatives of their expenmentally 
created groups, engaged in mtergroup 
conflict, but these groups are, of course, 
at a level different from that of the 
nations to which one would hope to 
generalize Among other things, the 
expenmental groups, unlike nations, 
involve face to face interaction both 
within and between groups Neverthe- 
less, one can gam some insights into in 
temational relations by observing mter- 
actions between groups at different 
levels, provided some of the relevant 
vanables are built into the experiment 
By the same token, naturalistic studies 
of mtergroup conflict and conflict 
resolution at different levels— such as 
studies of industrial or racial conflict- 
can serve as sources of insight about 
international conflict Particularly ger- 
mane are studies that focus on negotia- 
tion and bargaining processes in labor- 
management relations and other types 
of mtergroup conflict (cf Douglas, 
1957, see also Blake & Mouton, 1962) 
These must, of course, be supplemented 
with observations and detailed study of 
negotiations at the international level 
itself (cf Jensen, 1963), if full cogni- 
zance is to be taken of the unique 
features of international conflict and the 


limits of generalization from other 
levels 

The Development of Theory and 
Methodology in International Relations 

Traditionally, the discipline of inter- 
national relations has tended to place 
Its emphasis on historical, descnptive, 
and normative approaches In recent 
years, however, many scholars in the 
field have become increasmgly oriented 
toward the formulation of general prop- 
ositions about intemation behavior, 
grounded in empirical observations 
This has led to the development of 
theoretical models and to a general con- 
cern with the problem of theory con- 
struction m international relations and 
with the search for suitable methods 
(cf Fox, 1959, Hoffmann, 1960, Claude, 
1960, McClelland, 1960, Knorr & 
Verba, 1961, Singer, 1961a) Social-psy- 
chological approaches (along with 
others based, for example, in economics 
or sociology) have contributed to this 
process and are contmumg to do so 

There have been a number of 
attempts by social psychologists to for- 
mulate certain limited aspects of inter- 
national relations m terms of concepts 
derived from the study of small groups, 
social attitudes, role behavior, or mter- 
group relations (for example, Guetz- 
kow, 1957, Kelman, 1955, Perry, 1957, 
Shenf, 1958) But, more than that, 
social-psychoIogical processes— such as 
those relating to motivation, percep- 
tion, trust and suspicion, definition of 
the situation, stress, communication, 
leadership, influence, norm formation, 
role prescnption, group cohesiveness, 
loyalty— enter importantly into various 
general conceptualizations of the inter- 
action between nations and foreign 
policy-making Typically, these con- 
ceptualizations focus on the behavior 
of individual actors and their inter- 
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actions for two interrelated reasons (1) 
This focus gives investigators some 
leverage for analyzing the behavior of 
states m their relations with other 
states (cf Snyder et al , 1962, North 
ct al . 1963, Singer, 1961b) That is, it 
permits the application of certain con 
ceptual schemes, such as the decision 
maVing approach, to a detailed analysis 
of the generally elusive processes of 
state behavior A formulation in terms 
of individual actors may also reveal 
certain characteristics of the interna 
tional system itself, which do not 
emerge when the state is treated as the 
primary actor (Alger, 1963) (2) Con 
ceptualization at this level facilitates 
the translation of theoretical variables 
into operational terms and hence the 
cmpincal testing of propositions (Schel 
ling 1961, Snyder, 1963) 

Tlie use of social psychological con 
cepts has gone hand in hand with the 
use of social psychological methods 
such as survey research, intensive inter* 
viewing, systematic observation, labora 
tor) expenments, and content analysis 
m terms of psychological variables 
Tliere are many unresolved issues 
surrounding the role of social psycho 
logical concepts and methods in inter 
national relations-such as the question 
of the proper unit of analysis m this 
area and the question of generalization 
from the laboratory to real hfe-but 
lica do represent potentially useful 
t^oo s at the present stage of theoretical 
and methodological development 

The Formulation of Policy 
Rccommcndationi 

^s^cl,oIog,sts and other behavioral 
scientists base taken an increasinKlv 
actis e part in the foreign policy process 
ilnnng recent jeirs, b> tring.ng their 
specialized knovledgc or analytic ap 
nroach to bear on concrete policy issues 
(cf niisscH, 19(51, Hose i limbcht. 


1963) Thus, social psychologists have 
examined some of the psychological 
assumptions underlying Cold War poll 
cies, such as the doctrine of deterrence 
(cf Milburn, 1961), and have recom 
mended alternative policies on the basis 
of this examination Other kinds of 
asumptions that could profitably be 
subjected to social psychological anal 
ysis and research are assumptions 
about effective negotiation procedures 
(such as the notion that it is always 
best to negotiate from strength) or 
about the role of public opinion (such 
as the view that the public would not 
tolerate certain policy innovations) 
Psychologists have also examined some 
of the psychological mechanisms that 
reinforce Cold War tensions by block 
mg adaptive responses to the situation 
(Frank 1960) and creating distorted 
perceptions (Bronfenbrenner, 1961), 
and they have proposed ways of coun 
leracling these mechanisms Moreover, 
there have been analyses from a social 
psychological point of view, of the im 
plications of certain specific policies 
(existing or proposed), such as the de 
velopment of a national civil defense 
program (Waskow, 1962), or of certain 
general policy directions, such as those 
embodied m the programs for foreign 
aid and international exchange (Kel 
man 1962a) 

Psychologists, along with other social 
scientists, have developed specific pro 
posals for new approaches to interna 
tional relations, designed to promote 
disarmament, tension reduction, and 
international cooperation and based, 
at least in part, on psychological con 
siderations The most influential contn 
^1^^? been Osgoods 

proposal for graduated recipro 
cation m tension reduction (GRIT), a 
carefully developed strategy based on 
undaleral initiatives by one side in the 
a under conditions that are 
y to lead to reciprocation by the 
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other side There have been other pro- 
posals, rooted in social-psychological 
analyses, for the development of activ- 
ities involving international coopera- 
tion and interdependence, and condu- 
cive to the strengthening of values 
necessary to a peaceful world (M 
Deutsch, 1962), and for the develop- 
ment of institutional arrangements and 
concomitant patterns of loyalty condu- 
cive to international secunty (Kelman, 
1962b) Some attention has also been 
paid to the all-important problem of 
the psychological and social conditions 
on which the viability of a disarmed 
world depends (M Deutsch, 1962, 
Frank, 1960) 

Policy recommendations made by 
social psychologists can have varying 
degrees and kinds of relationship to 
relevant research evidence 
1 Some proposals may be based on 
extrapolations from general theoretical 
principles and the research evidence 
related to them, rather than on research 
specifically focused on the policy issue 
in question The advocacy of specific 
policies on this basis is an entir^y ap- 
propriate activity for the social scientist, 
not only because he is also a citizen, but 
because his specialized background 
enables him to make unique and valua- 
ble contributions to the policy process 
He IS able to bring to it a set of con- 
cepts, fund of information, and analytic 
approach that may provide a needed 
new perspective The relevance of this 
contribution is particularly evident 
when one keeps in mind that all policies 
and policy proposals, whatever their 
source, involve certain basic psycho 
logical and sociological assumptions 
Certainly the social scientist is m the 
best position to speak to these assump- 
tions, even in the absence of specific 
research on the policy issue in question 

In making policy recommendations 
on the basis of extrapolations 
general social science knowledge, how- 


ever, it IS particularly important to be 
clear about the distinction between re- 
search evidence and value preference 
There should be no implication that the 
mere fact that a policy is advocated by 
a social scientist endows it with scien- 
tific validity Insofar as possible, recom- 
mendations should be supported by 
existmg research evidence, and where 
there is no relevant research, this 
should be clearly communicated Policy 
recommendations based on social- 
psychological principles cannot wait 
until all the data are in, but the ulti- 
mate value of such contributions rests 
on the extent to which they can be 
backed up by research that is directly 
relevant The feasibility of such re- 
search IS demonstrated, for example, 
by the recent efforts to put some of the 
irnphcations of Osgoods GRIT model 
(1962) to the experimental test (Crow, 
1963, see also Pihsuk & Rapoport, 1964) 
2 Policy recommendations may be 
based also on extrapojations from a 
specific body of research that has fairly 
direct relevance to the policy issue in 
question Examples of this kind of ap- 
proach would be recommendations for 
the planning of international exchange 
programs, derived from the research 
on students and scholars sojourning in 
foreign countries, recommendations for 
the conduct of international negotia- 
tions, derived from experiments on 
bargaining and negotiation, and recom- 
mendations for the formulation of 
American policy toward the Soviet 
Union, derived from an analysis of 
Soviet public opinion data Policy 
recommendations in these cases involve 
a relahonship to research that is inter- 
mediate be^veen extrapolation from 
general principles, on the one hand, and 
inducting research specifically focused 
on a particular policy issue, on the 
other The recommendations are rooted 
m research that is directly relc%ant to 
the issue, but they imohe integration 
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and intcq)relalion of diverse research 
findings Inevitably, this process will 
be influenced by the value preferences 
of the social scientist who does the 
integration and interpretation 
3 Finally, some of the potential con 
Inbutions of social psychological ap- 
proaches to the policy process take the 
fonn of rescaren specifically designed 
to answer policy related questions 
Sucli research can be done at the re- 
quest of the agency responsible for a 
particular policy decision, or it can be 
done at the investigators own mitiative 
and then fed into the policy process It 
can test assumptions that underlie exist 
mg nohcies, or provide new data that 
would be relevant to the formulation 
of policy, or check out the implications 
of altcmatue policy proposals Re 
search in these cases represents an 
integral part of the policy process, 
though it may range from being entirely 
NMlhin the existing framework of policy 
coals to pushing toward a radical re 
definition of goals An example of a re- 
search program that is somewhere m 
the middle of tins continuum is Proiect 
Mlchclson (Milbum. 19&4. Higgs & 
'■jn^ind. 19&4), a senes of interrelated 
•tudies that arc linked directly to the 
process of formulating Amcncii deter- 

that dclcncnce is to a sery large extent 
a social psjcholopcal procesl it at- 
tempts to desekip rclesant social 
p>cliolar,cil cMdencc 

fn™ ‘Ho the 

formulation of specific deterrence noli 
lliat IS now beme imli 
Hnl to clctiTO.nc the degree to^which 
Ann nern pt.hhc opinion « ould tolerate 


various innovations in foreign policy 
exemplifies the possibilities for social- 
psychological contribution to the for- 
mulation of new policy directions 
Policy-onented research in general 
faces many barriers (cf Dror, 1964), 
and pohcy-oriented research in the area 
of international conflict, m particular, 
is subject to a variety of special prob- 
lems (cf Archibald, 1963) In the long 
run, however, such research represents 
the primary contribution that the social 
psychologist qua social psychologist 
can make to the policy process 


THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LEVEL OF ANALYSIS IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A central feature of the more recent 
work on psychological aspects of inter- 
national relations— in contrast to some 
of the earlier work-is that it starts at 
the level at which the problem under 
investigation occurs, rather than at the 
which the greatest amount of 
psychological information is already 
available * These attempts may not al- 
ways be successful psychologists may 
sometimes lack the political sophistica- 
tion necessary for the task, and even 
po itical scientists using psychological 
concepts may display a tendency to 
overpsychologize Nevertheless, there is 
an awareness of the problem and a 
scrips attempt to come to grips with 
• nus, psychologists working in the 
rea ol international relations have be- 
Mme increasingly aware of the danger 
I ating all problems into psycno- 

^gical ones and then seeking to eluci- 


I irntTSi^ uHCb ana th 

Tliop tlirrr do not*” 1* formuhlrd and (c) the “ phenomenon occurs, (b) 
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date them in psychological terms— for 
example, of defining war as a form of 
aggression and then turning to the psy- 
chology of aggression for its explica- 
tion. Instead, the tendency more and 
more is to start out with an analysis of 
the situation that we are trying to 
understand, at its own level, and to 
bring in psychological variables as they 
become relevant on the basis of this 
analysis. 

For example, an analysis of foreign 
policy decision-making may reveal that 
it has a different character in crisis 
situations as compared to non-crisis 
situations; to explore these differences, 
one can then turn to some of the psy- 
chological work on cognitive processes 
under conditions of stress. An analysis 
of deterrence strategies may reveal cer- 
tain assumptions about the control of 
an opponent’s behavior through threat 
of punishment, to which some of the ex- 
perimental work in the psychology of 
learning would have obvious relevance. 
To take another example, after examin- 
ing in detail the social processes by 
which a population is mobilized for 
war, one can begin to specify the kinds 
of psychological dispositions (habits, 
motives, and the like) that make such 
mobilization possible. Or, finally, an 
analysis of cross-national contacts may 
point up the frequent occurrence of 
misunderstandings, which could be 
elucidated by what is known about the 
conditions that underlie perceptual dis- 
tortions. 

In an analysis of specific problems in 
international relations, along the lines 
exemplified, one could certainly draw 
on much relevant information from in- 
dividual psycliology. Without wanting 
to minimize these potential contribu- 
tions, I would like to propose, however, 
that a sijstcmatic application of psy- 
chological concepts, starting at the level 
of international relations itself, must of 
necessity be socifll-psj'chological in 


nature. In making this point, I have no 
interest in splitting hairs and no inten- 
tion to reject insights, whatever their 
source. My sole purpose is to provide a 
handle for clarifying the oft-debated 
question of where and how psycho- 
logical analysis can be relevant to the 
study of international relations. 

The examples given above were de- 
liberately chosen to illustrate the poten- 
tial relevance of general-psychological 
work in such areas as cognition, learn- 
ing, motivation, and perception to cer- 
tain specific problems in international 
relations. But even in these examples, 
the usefulness of a psychological anal- 
ysis would be greatly enhanced if it 
were informed by a social-psychological 
perspective. Thus, the foreign policy 
decision-making of our first example 
takes place in a complex situation of 
interaction— among the decision-makers 
themselves, between the decision- 
makers and other elements of their 
own society, and between the decision- 
makers and their counterparts in other 
governments. The process involves not 
merely problem-solving, but various 
social phenomena, such as mutual rein- 
forcement, meeting the expectations of 
certain reference groups, anticipating 
and evaluating the reactions of others, 
and the requirement of achieving con- 
sensus. What is kno\vn, therefore, about 
the effects of stress on the cognitive 
processes of an individual, while cer- 
tainly relevant, can illuminate only a 
small part of the behavior of decision- 
makers in this situation. Similarly, in 
the deterrence example, general experi- 
mental work on reactions to tlie threat 
of punishment docs not tell us much 
about the social setting in which this 
threat occurs. Such factors as the credi- 
bility' of the threat, the threatened per- 
sons evaluation of the threatener, his 
interpretation of the intent of the threat, 
and the possibility of mounting a coun- 
ter-threat, arc major determinants of 
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action and reaction, which in turn are 
rooted in the nature of the relationship 
beUseen the two parties In the third 
example, our understandmg of the p^- 
chological dispositions that make mo- 
bilization for war possible can be 
greatly enhanced if we view these not 
simply as parts of the habit and motive 
structures of individuals, but as mani- 
festations— at the individual level— of 
the political ideology and national role 
prescriptions that characterize the 
nation state as a system And, in our 
final example, the nature of perceptual 
distortions that occur in cross national 
contacts can be conceived most readily, 
not in terms of charactenstics of the 
individual participants, but in terms of 
such \ariables as the relative status of 
the nations involved, cultural differ- 
ences in interaction patterns, and the 
social context in which the interaction 
occurs 


Tlie re\ lew of these examples was de- 
signed to illustrate, somewhat loosely 
wh) a s)stematic analysis of some ol 
the psjchological aspects of interna 
tional relations has to be a social psy 
chological analysis, even though certair 
specific insights can, of course, be de 
n\cd from individual psycholozy Ii 
order to clant) the basis for this pom 
of view, let me proceed (a) to deBn 
bnclly my conception of social psycho! 

(b) to outline the relationship o 
the conccptnal foe. of social psycho] 
og> to the analysis of mtemation: 
hchaMor, and (c) to point np th 
rclcs-ance of a social-psychologic: 
approach to the study of state behavio 


A Definition of Social Psychology 

Social psychology— which is a sub- 
field of psychology as well as of sociol- 
ogy— is concerned with the intersection 
between individual behavior and so- 
cietal institutional processes It follows 
from this concern that the pnmary 
focus for social-psychological analysis 
is social interaction, which is, par ex- 
cellence, the area m which individual 
and institutional processes intersect 
Social interaction is thus the level of 
analysis that is most purely and most 
distmclively social-psychological 
By social interaction I do not simply 
mean the behavior of individuals in one 
another's presence, but their mutual 
attempts to assess and affect one an- 
other’s goals, images, expectations, and 
evaluations, as they act and react vis 
k vis each other ® Thus, the study of 
social interaction requires, on the one 
hand, attention to what the individual 
brings to the interaction situation— the 
goals he is trying to maximize, the self- 
concept he IS trying to enhance, his 
images of the other, and his view of the 
expectations adhering to his own role 
and the role of the other On the other 
hand, the study of social interaction 
requires attention to the larger societal 
context withm which the interaction 
occurs— both the general cultural frame- 
work and the specific organizational 
setting that define the purpose of the 
participants, 

the normative expectations and rules 
at govern the interaction, and the 
action choices that are available 


»' of “ffe'o't by Swanson (1963) 

Iilp" fellows motives, neesfs ° account of each other's minds 

fp ) ^Is means that they taVc into ae^i s ’ -fcans and ends, knowledge and thf 
elumet„ of one .nether s behaClor" (p "" 'P“-ficalIy mstrumenta 

t'uJ ’■b'ch refers to tS ®ha™rT “'craetfon with 'be 

might toward miy ether ohieets In the env,m.;^^l,p “‘''’''■i'-ala toward each other "a, the, 
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In this sense, then, social interaction 
is precisely the point at which individ- 
ual and institutional processes come 
together. Interaction processes— such 
as group problem-solving or informal 
communication— can be understood 
more thoroughly if they are explored 
as a function of the dispositions that the 
participants bring to them and of the 
organizational context within which 
they take place. At the same time, one 
would focus on interaction in order to 
understand the processes whereby 
social institutions shape the behavior 
of individuals— as in the study of sociali- 
zation and social influence; and the 
processes whereby individuals produce 
institutional and societal outcomes— as 
in the study of dedsion-making and 
negotiation. 

While social interaction represents 
the level of analysis that is uniquely 
social-psychological, it is not the only 
level on which social-psychological re- 
search focuses. In a great deal of sodal- 
psychological research— the broad area 
involving the study of social attitudes, 
opinions, images, beliefs, and values— 
the basic unit of analysis is the individ- 
ual. The concern here is with the way 
in which the individual conceives of 
and relates himself to various compo- 
nents of the social system. The social 
system in question may be the society 
of which he is a part, with its various 
subgroups and institutions; but it may 
also be the international system, or a 
specific organization to which he be- 
longs. The social-psychological study 
of altitudinal variables views these not 
merely as manifestations of individual 
personality, but also as manifestations 
of the social system to which these atti- 
tudes refer. The altitudes of any given 
individual, for example, toward an or- 
ganization in wliich lie is a member 
must be understood in U»e light of the 
nature and functions of this organiza- 


tion, the kinds of member behavior that 
are required if the organization is to 
carry out its functions, and the social 
processes whereby members are in- 
formed of these behavioral expectations 
and socialized with respect to organiza- 
tional norms. There is, of course, con- 
siderable variation in the way in which 
individuals and subgroups interpret 
and meet these expectations, and in the 
precise nature of the attitudes they 
develop. All of these variations, how- 
ever, represent at least in part a re- 
sponse to the demands inherent in the 
social system. The relationship between 
individual attitudes and the social sys- 
tem is mediated through social inter- 
action. It is through interaction with 
others that an individual develops his 
attitudes. (This interaction may be in- 
direct, via the mass media, but even the 
effects of the mass media seem to oper- 
ate to a large extent through face-to- 
face interaction.) It is also through in- 
teraction with others that an individ- 
uals attitudes have their impact on the 
social system. The mediating role of 
interaction, however, is often left im- 
plicit in the study of attitudes. 

A third focus for social-psychological 
research is at the level of the organiza- 
tion or the society. Social-psychological 
studies at this level are concerned with 
(he relationship of organizational or 
societal variables to individual vari- 
ables. They might explore, for example, 
the effects of interpersonal relations on 
certain organizational outcomes, such 
as productivity; or, conversely, the 
effects of the authority structure char- 
acterizing an organization on the satis- 
faction of its members. Tlie relationship 
between individual and organizational 
\*ariab]es is, of necessity, mediated by 
social interaction. At times, however— 
as, for example, in some of tlic rcscarcli 
on the relationships between personal- 
ity and social slniclurc— the role of 
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social interaction in mediating these 
two levels is not brought explicitly into 
the analysis 

From this definition of social psy- 
chology as the study of the intersection 
between individual and institutional 
processes it should be apparent why 
the most relevant and systematic psy- 
chological contnbutions to international 
relations are likely to come from social 
psycholog) It is inherent in the nature 
of a social psychological approach to 
V lew individual behavior in its societal 
and organizational context, and to take 
deliberate account of the institutional 
processes that shape the behavior of 
individual actors and are in turn shaped 
by it A social psychological analysis 
that seriously attempts to live up to 
this definition of its task would be more 
likely, therefore, to do justice to the 
political realities of the national and 
international systems as it addresses it- 
self to the psychological aspects of in 
temational oenavior 
In line with our definition of social 
ps)chology, a socnl psychological anal 
>sis of international behavior would 
wneem itseU with the ways in which 
Individuals and groups (with varying 
positions in the decision making stnic^ 
ture) (a) conceive of their own nation 
other nations, and the mternationai 
s>stcm. of the relationships between 
* w O'™ relation 

offi- 
or sym 
nations, inpir 
representatives, and Ihe.r ind.v,dual 
nationals T«o interrelated foci for 
rwial ps)chologieaI conceptualization 
Ihus einerge (a) national and inte" 

nicraction m international relations 


stops to them, and (b) interact-i 
ciallj or unofficially, directly - 
iJoIicall) -u 1 th other natior 


Clearly, these cannot be separated from 
one another National and mternationai 
images must be seen as products of in- 
teraction among nations and among 
their nationals Conversely, interactions 
across national boundaries can only be 
understood in terms of the underlying 
conceptions or images that govern 
them One can however, focus on one 
or the other— imagery or interaction— 
as the primary object of study in a 
given case The present volume is or- 
ganized, therefore, around these two 
conceptual foci, although the arbitrary 
aspects of this division are clearly rec- 
ognized Let me proceed to character 
ize the issues that these two foci are 
intended to encompass, and, m doing 
so, to give a bnef overview of the entire 
volume 


National and International Images 

The term image, as used m this 
volume, refers to the organized repre- 
sentation of an object m an individual’s 
cognitive system ® The core of an image 
IS the perceived character of the object 
to which it refers— the individual’s con 
ception of what this object is like 
Image is an inferred construct, how- 
ever, rather than a mere designation of 
the way the object is phenomenally ex- 
perienced 

In large part, the individual s con 
cration of the object is encompassed by 
the points on vanous descriptive and 
evaluative dimensions at which he 
piece It In line with Boulding’s 
UMo6) broader use of the term image, 
however, we would want to include not 
e y e mdividual s conception of the 
object at present, but also his view of 
past and future Thus, associated 
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with the image of an object, would be 
various specific memories and expecta- 
tions, various generalized beliefs and 
opinions regarding the object. Images 
differ not only in terms of the specific 
elements they contain, but also in terms 
of the nature of these content elements 
and the way in which they are related 
to each other— in short, in terms of their 
cognitive structures. Thus, images may 
vary in the number of elements of 
which they are composed, and particu- 
larly in the number of details and 
nuances; they may be more or less rich 
and refined, more or less complex and 
differentiated. Moreover, images can be 
characterized in terms of the affect 
toward the object that they carry— the 
degree to which the individual tends to 
approach or avoid, to like or dislike, 
to favor or oppose this object. This 
general affective orientation toward an 
object is what the term attitude usually 
refers to. Typically, the attitude asso- 
ciated with an image has both positive 
and negative components. If an image 
is relatively complex and differentiated, 
then it would be more appropriate to 
speak of a number of attitudes; that is, 
the individual may be more or less 
favorable or unfavorable, depending on 
the aspect of the object to which he is 
relating himself. 

When we speak of an image as an 
organized representation of an object, 
we do not wish to imply that all images 
are consistent and well defined. The 
term organized is merely meant to 
convey Aat images have some coherent 
structure, that there is at least some 
tendency to relate different impressions 
of the object to each other so that they 
hang together in a unified whole. In 
other words, the image is not just an 
accumulation of discrete components, 
but a grouping of these components 
into a more efficient stnicture. This im- 
plies that there will be some push 
toward consistency— among the ele- 


ments that constitute the image, as well 
as between the cognitive and affective 
components. The degree of consistency 
of images, however, can vary widely; 
the representation of an object can be 
coherent and organized even though it 
contains contradictions and ambigui- 
ties. 

This leads us to a further qualifica- 
tion. Neither the view that images have 
some coherent structure, nor the em- 
phasis on the perceived character of the 
object is meant to restrict our defini- 
tion of images to conceptions that are 
clearly articulated and conscious. Many 
components of an image may be the 
products of direct and indirect experi- 
ences that the individual cannot re- 
call; these components may be vague 
and incapable of verbalization, but they 
may nonetheless play an important role 
In the individual's conception of the 
object and behavior toward it. 'Thus, we 
are interested not only in the individ- 
uals verbalizations about what the ob- 
ject is like, but also in the conceptions 
of the object that are implicit in the 
ways in which he relates himself to it. 
It follows that, in the assessment of 
images, one would ideally want to sup- 
plement the individual's phenomeno- 
logical descriptions of the object with 
observations of (or questions about) his 
behavior toward the object and with 
certain indirect devices. On the basis of 
these one can then make further infer- 
ences about the images that govern his 
relationship to the object. 

In selecting national and interna- 
tional images as one of the two major 
foci of this volume, our intention is not 
to be restrictive, to use image in a very 
precise way that would differentiate it 
sharply from such related concepts as 
altitude and opinion. Rather, the con- 
cept is meant to be broadly representa- 
tive of the whole family of altitudinal 
variables. We are concerned with the 
conceptions that individuals have of 
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their own nation, of other nations, and 
of the international system as a whole 
Directly linked to these conceptions are 
a variety of attitudes, opinions, and be 
hefs, with var) mg degrees of generality, 
for example, general attitudes toward 
conciliation vs belligerence in inter- 
national affairs, or national sovereignly, 
or international organization and opin- 
ions on specific foreign policy issues 
All of these are relevant to our dis 
cussion of national and international 
images, and the chapters in Part One 
bnng in data on image associated atli 
tudes and opinions whenever these per 
tain to the argument Some chapters, in 
fact, draw more heavily on data about 
attitudes toward policy issues than they 
do on data about images of nation 
objects 


In short, no sharp distinction be 
tween images and related concepts is 
intended We will usually speak of 
images when we refer to the way m 
which nations or international systems 
are perceived, of altitudes when we 
refer to general policy orientations, and 
of opinions when we refer to positions 
on specific issues It is recognized, how- 
e\cr that these various concepts are 
^osely linked to each other and, to a 
certain extent, interchangeable Thus 
some recent conceptualizations of alti’ 

\Vhite. 19o6. Katz, I960) provide broad 
and functional definitions of theseS 
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and specifically to the perceived char 
actenstics of these objects, and to deal 
with the cognitive structures of people’s 
conceptions of nation-objects (which 
vary widely) and with the existence of 
mixed and often contradictory evalua 
tions of these objects The term image 
lends itself quite readily to this cogni- 
tive emphasis, although it is certainly 
not the only term that could have been 
employed 


In the study of international behavior 
it IS also useful to have a concept that 
hnks perceptions of nation-objects to 
the characteristics of these objects 
Again, the concept of image seems to 
facilitate this kind of linkage The 
image can be seen as a joint product 
of the characteristics of the object and 
the characteristics of the perceiver 
(Kleming, 1959) One can use the same 
(^cnptive dimensions to characterize 
the image and the object and therefore 
move more readily from the nature of 
the object to the perception of the 
beholder It thus becomes possible to 
integrate Within the same conceptual 
scheme the “public image” of an or- 
ganization, as Boulding (1956) calls it 
and the images of the organization as 
e by its members, as long as one 
keeps in mind, however, that ‘the 
inmge IS always the property of the 
individual persons, not of the organiza 
bon (Boulding, 1956, p 28) 

the nation state as a 
Its institu- 

lional structures, basic documents, and 

tion of deflni- 
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political ideology in a way that bridges 
the system level and the individual 
level, since comparable dimensions can 
be used to describe both the definition 
that is communicated and the image 
that IS adopted 

Similarly, in the study of the mutual 
images of two nations, one can develop 
a common set of dimensions, not only 
to compare various images held by A 
and B (A’s image of B with B’s image 
of A, As self-image with B’s image of 
A, and vice versa, A’s self image with 
his image of B, and vice versa), but 
also to compare the way in which each 
nation tries to present itself with the 
\\ ay in which it is perceived This latter 
possibility, unfortunately, has led to 
some perversion of the concept of image 
when used in a public relations con- 
text One often hears references, now- 
adays, to the need for some product, 
organization, or political candidate to 
‘project’ a certain image This not only 
IS questionable on ethical grounds, in 
that it implies an attempt to change 
the perception of an object by manipu- 
lating the perceiver rather than the 
object perceived, but it also misuses the 
term image It treats image as if it were 
a deliberate creation of the object 
rather than a property of the individual 
who beholds the object This is defi- 
nitely not the way in which the concept 
IS used in tlie present volume At the 
same time, the possibility of using the 
same dimensions to characterize the 
object as represented in the cognitive 
s\stcm of the perceiver, and as pre- 
sented in communications directed to 
him, makes the concept of image useful 
in the effort to relate indiMUual and 
societal processes 

Tlie concept of national and inter- 
national images IS used, to saiying 
degrees, m both parts of tliLS solume, 
but it represents the central focus of 
attention in Part One Tor the chapters 
in Part One, national and international 


images are the objects of study, while 
m Part Two they are brought into the 
discussion (along with other concepts) 
as explanatory variables Perhaps one 
way of putting it— though this is only 
an approximation— IS that images are 
the dependent variables m Part One, 
while they are typically independent 
or mediating variables when they are 
used in Part Two The seven chapters 
in Part One explore, from different 
vantage points, the determinants of 
national and international images They 
can be grouped mto three categones 

1 Chapters 2 and 3 are concerned 
with the sources of national and inter- 
national images in the psychological 
structure of the individual, the social 
structure of his society, and his own 
place within that social structure In 
Chapter 2, Robert LeVme draws on 
ethnographic data from preindustrial 
societies to explore the ways in which 
intersocietal images develop in the 
course of socialization, and the effect of 
the social structure of the society into 
which the individual is socialized on the 
nature of these images In Chapter 3, 
William Scott examines data from in- 
dustrial societies that bear on the struc- 
ture of images and their relationship to 
various personality and demographic 
characteristics of the indiMdual 

2 The next three chapters are con- 
cerned W'lth the effects of various spe 
cific experiences on the formation of 
images and their modification Chapter 
4, by ItliieJ do Sola Poo), focuses on the 
effects of direct cross-national contacts 
that occur m the course of travel in for- 
eign countries Chapter 5, by Karl 
Deutscli and Richard Mcmtt, deals 
with tlie effects of external events, both 
national and international, and mes- 
sages about these events Cliapler G, 
b) Irving Jams and Brewster Smith, 
focuses on the effects of dchheratt 
attempts to modify images, throuch 
education and persuasion 
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3 The last two chapters of Part One 
are concerned wth the ways in which 
images and associated positions on for 
eign policy issues are related to the 
nature of the interaction between two 
nations and the foreign policy process 
In particular, they deal with the kinds 
of images and attitudes that tend to 
be manifested in the context of a 
conflictual relationship between two 
nations In Chapter 7, Ralph White uses 
data on Soviet citizens’ images of their 
own society and of the United States 
as a case in point, and examines these 
in terms of the dynamics of intergroup 
conflict In Chapter 8, Milton Rosen 
berg draws on data about American 
public opinion regarding Cold War 
issues to illustrate the way m whidi 
images and attitudes flow out of the 
process of foreim policy formation and 
Mecution Of the contributions to Part 
One, these last two chapters have the 
most direct relevance to the study of 
international politics The other chap 
tors do ha\e some very definite imph 
«tions for international politics, but 
Inc) must be viewed primarily as con 
nbulions to the study of the interna 
tional behavior of individuals 


Processes of Interaction m 
Inicmational Relations 


The Icrni interaction, litre the te 
Imigc IS used rather broadly m I 
present lolrnne and is meant to ence 
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processes that represent aggregabons 
of social interactions occurring through 
out the population— such as the evolu 
tion of a mood or the arousal of an 
ideology In all cases, however, the 
basic data are the behaviors of individ 
uals in interaction with one another 
Soaal interaction has already been 
described {see p 22) as the pattern of 
mutual actions and reactions of two or 
more individuals who are engaged in 
a continuing attempt to assess and 
aflfect one another’s goals, images, ex 
pectalions, and evaluations I have also 
indicated that social interaction is, par 
excellence, the area in which individual 
and institutional processes intersect, 
and must be studied with an eye to the 
larger societal context within which it 
occurs Thus, when we speak here of 
processes of interaction in international 
relations, we refer to social interactions 
for which the national and international 


^Sterns serve, at least in part, as the 
defining context An international rela 
tions context would characterize almost 
any situation in which nationals of 
ai^crenf countnes interact with each 
other— certainly when they interact as 
representatives of their respective coun 
tries, or when they interact within the 
ramework of an international organiza 
tion but also (to varymg degrees) when 
they interact as private individuals 
i>imilarly, when nationals of the same 
TOuntry interact with each other around 
El « pohey-whether they 
national decision makers planning 

m It government 

men? another govern 
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that yield a state of readiness for par- 
ticular lands of international action— 
whether it be a climate of hostility or 
detente, a feeling of outrage or sym- 
pathy toward some other nation, a 
sense of national pride or national 
shame. 

We have defined our focus as the 
social interaction of individuals within 
an international relations context. This 
is, indeed, the appropriate focus for 
social-psychological conceptualization, 
which must ultimately derive its data 
from the behaviors of individuals. Yet 
the designation “processes of inter- 
action in international relations” sug- 
gests another possible focus, namely the 
interaction behveen nation-states. This 
degree of ambiguity or surplus meaning 
has some real justification, however, for 
it calls attention to another level of 
interpretation of the materials pre- 
sented. 

As far as the basic unit of analysis is 
concerned, we are indeed dealing with 
the interaction between individuals 
rather than nation-states. The situations 
of interaction themselves, however, can 
be seen (to varying degrees) as aspects 
of the behavior of states and the inter- 
action bet^veen them. This is most ob- 
vious with respect to the study of 
decision-making in foreign policy: our 
data consist, to be sure, or the inter- 
actions behveen individuals, but we are 
certainly observing an aspect of state 
behavior. Some analysts, in fact, would 
say that the behavior of the key deci- 
sion-makers IS state behavior. It is also 
clear that the interactions of national 
representatives in international negotia- 
tions or international organizations can 
be seen as aspects of the interaction 
between states. It is least clear when 
we study cross-national contacts of 
private indiriduals, but c\'cn here it 
must be kept in mind that international 
exchange represents one component— 
all>eit a minor one— of the foreign poli- 


cies of most states. Thus, even the inter- 
actions between travelers in foreign 
countries and their hosts can be seen, 
in some sense, as manifestations of the 
interactions between nations. 

In short, then, the conceptual focus 
of Part Two of this volume can be de- 
fined at two levels. The actual object 
of study is the social interaction of in- 
dividuals in an international relations 
context. Insofar as these interaction 
situations constitute aspects of state be- 
havior, however, theu* investigation has 
some relevance to the study of inter- 
action between nation-states. This is 
not to say that one can equate the be- 
haviors of the individuals observed with 
those of the state. Conclusions about 
state behavior as such can only be 
drawn if one specifies the precise links 
between the individuals and groups 
observed and the loci of state action. 

The seven chapters in Part Two ex- 
plore different processes of interaction 
in different settings. In line with some 
of the distinctions that have already 
been made, they can be grouped into 
three categories; 

1. Chapters 9 and 10 are concerned 
with some of the processes of inter- 
action that are widely distributed across 
the elites and publics of a national 
population and serve to create a state 
of readiness for certain kinds of inter- 
national action. Wffiat we are dealing 
with here are essentially societal proc- 
esses formed by the aggregation of 
social interactions among many indi- 
viduals and groups throu^iout the pop- 
ulation. In Chapter 9, Harold Lass^velI 
discusses the development of wide- 
spread moods within a population at 
certain historical junctures, which pro- 
Wdc a climate conducive to particular 
kinds of action in the intcmation.al 
arena. In Chapter 10, Daniel Katz dis- 
cusses tlic development and arousal of 
different kinds ol nationalist ideolog}' 
within different kinds of national sys- 
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terns, and relates these to the orienta- 
tions toward international relations— 
particularly to the strategies of inter- 
national conflict resolution-that these 
national systems are likely to adopt 
2 The next two chapters focus on 
interaction processes involved in the 
on going conduct of foreign affairs— m 
the determination of the actions and 
reactions of two or more nations vis- 
i-vis each other, in specific cases and 


often enact nonnational or suprana- 
tional roles Finally, in Chapter 15, 
Anita Mishler examines cross-national 
interactions that occur in the context 
of international exchanges, which in- 
volve interactions between different 
nabonals as private individuals, al- 
though m a certain sense they may see 
themselves and be seen by others as 
representatives of their nations 


over a more extended period of time 
The emphasis here is largely, though 
not exclusively, on interactions among 
the decision makers within a national 
government who are responsible for 
international action In Chapter 11, 
Dean Pruitt examines the processes of 
perception and orientation, occurring 
simultaneously and sequentially among 
the decision makers (and publics) of 
two interacting nations, that lead to 
different kinds of definition of the situa- 
tion— and thus, in turn, predispose to 
different kinds of international action 
^ Chapter 12, James Robinson and 
Richard Snyder examine both the proc- 
esses of deliberation and the orgam 
z^ionil processes in which national 
officials engage, as they develop and 
execute foreign policy aecisions 
3 'Hie final three chapters of Part 
Two focus on three diSerent kinds of 
situations m which individuals of dif- 
ferent nationalities engage in duect. 
tace to-face interaction fn Chapter 13 
Jack Sawjer and Harold Guetzkow 
examine processes of negotnhon and 

wS"'"® l‘" relations, 

which niohe direct interactions be- 
ween different nationals as representa- 
iccs of their respectlie governments 
In Chapter 14, Chadwick Alger pre- 
sents data on personal interactions in 
inlergoaemmcntal orgamzations-such 
as the United Nations-wluch include 
not onlj national representatives but 
also a supranational secretariat, and m 
which exen the national represcntatiacs 


Relevance lo International Politics 

A considerable portion of the ma 
terial lo be presented in this volume, as 
has already been noted, is intended to 
have some bearing on the study of inter- 
national politics This is true to some 
degree for Part One, and to a much 
greater degree for Part Two While the 
basic units of analysis are typically the 
behaviors of individuals and their in- 
teractions, a number of chapters are 
directly and others indirectly con- 
cerned with the effects of these indi- 
vidual behaviors on the behavior of 
nation states and with the way in which 
they mediate certain societal outcomes 
for national and international systems— 
outcomes that are ultimately linked to 
the probability of peace or war Let 
us take another look, therefore, before 
concluding this introduction, at the 
whole question of the relationship of 
the social psychological level of anal 
international relations to the 
study of international politics 
U should be clear, from our delinea- 
lon ot the scope of social psychological 
approaches to international relations 
ana ot the coverage of this volume, that 
e are dealing with a research area 
that IS both broader and narrower than 
international politics It is 
c includes not only the 
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The empirical focus of social-psycho- 
logical approaches in this field is almost 
always, and almost by definition, the 
international behavior of individuals 
In some of the research, however, this 
focus IS used for the purpose of illumi 
nating the behavior of nations, while 
in other studies it is an end m itself 
That is, the study of people’s images 
of other nations and of Ae international 
system, of the sources of their attitudes 
toward foreign affairs, of the nature of 
their involvement in national roles, or 
of their experiences in cross national 
contacts, may be remote from the ques- 
tions of war and peace, but it represents 
a legitimate and fascinating area of 
social-psychological research in its own 
right 

In the long run, this land of research 
may have some real contributions to 
make to questions of war and peace by 
budding up our understanding of the 
psychological and social processes that 
run parallel to the operations of na- 
tional and international systems In the 
short run, however, this work can stand 
by itself and does not need to be justi 
fled by its relevance to international 
politics In this sense, then, our con 
cem IS broader than the study of inter- 
national politics 

Our concern is narrower than the 
study of international politics in the 
sense that a social psychological anal- 
ysis, where it does address itself to 
questions of international politics, can 
deal only with part of the picture It 
can contribute to the study of inter- 
national politics, along witli other am 
l)tic approaches, but it can never be 
the study of intematioml politics I 
hav e already emphasized that, vv hen \\ e 
deal with war or peace, we are dealing 
With belnvjors of nations, carried out 
m a historical context and within the 
terms of a national and international 
political structure This must be the 
starting point of our analjsis Such an 


analysis can then reveal certain prob- 
lems that can be handled most ade 
quately through the use of social-psy- 
chological concepts and methods In 
other words, a social-psychological ap 
proach is not a total approach to the 
study of international politics, which 
can serve as a substitute for alternative 
approaches Rather, it is part of a total 
approach to which it can contribute 
once relevant points of application 
have been identified 

Ideally, we would want to have a 
broad conceptual framework for the 
analysis of interstate behavior Such a 
framework would yield the kinds of 
questions that need to be answered, 
and would help us to identify those 
questions that can be answered most 
appropnately in social-psychological 
terms To the extent to which such a 
procedure is approximated, we would 
be able to maximize the relevance of 
social psychological research that is 
undertaken and see precisely where it 
fits into the larger picture and contnb 
utes to rounding it out In an earlier 
paper (Kelman, 1955, reprinted in 
Hoffmann, 1960, pp 209-222) I at- 
tempted to sketch out the beginnings 
of such a framework While it is ex- 
tremely tentative and rudimentary, it 
may help to illustrate the point that 
social psychological considerations can 
fit into a larger framework but certainly 
not substitute for it 
The framework uses as its starting- 
point the following question “Given a 
particular level of interaction between 
two nations, what is the probability 
that the sequence of e\ ents initiated by 
a given situation of interaction will 
produce war or peace or some other 
iiml outcome?” (Kelman, 1955, p 55} 
Tlic framework is designed as a scaf- 
folding in terms of which this question 
can be broken down and answers to it 
can be sought Tims, it suggests an 
anal) SIS of the sequence of events initi 
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ated bj a given situation into five steps 
(a) communication about the situabon 
to the elite and other segments of the 
population, (b) definition of the situa- 
tion and perception of choices, (c) de 
\clopment of a climate or state of readi- 
ness for certain actions, (d) commission 
of specific acts relevant to the interest 
of the other nation, and (e) achievement 
of a new level of interaction or return 
to the initial equilibrium Furthermore, 
the framework suggests “a distinction 
among three types of factors which are 
likely to affect each step in the se- 
quence and hence the final outcome of 
Hie interaction societal, altitudinal 
and structural factors These three 
1)705 of factors differ in terms of the 
units of analysis and levels of theorizing 
to which they refer societal factor 
aescnbe characteristics of nations, alli- 
ludmal factors characteristics of indi- 


viduals, and structural factors charac- 
teristics of structures or aggregating 
machmenes Societal factors set limits 
on international relations, attitudinal 
factors determine predispositions to- 
wards certain decisions and actions and 
thus modify the effects of societal 
factors, and structural factors deter- 
mine who influences decisions and how 
this influence is exerted and thus pre- 
scribe the way in which societal and 
attitudinal factors are channelled into 
action" (p 54) 

The framework can thus be visual- 
i 2 ed as a fifteen-cell matrix, m which 
the live steps in the sequence of events 
represent the rows and the three types 
of determining factors represent the 
columns Table 1 1 presents this matrix 
m summary form Each cell m the table 
contains an illustration of a variable 
that might affect one of the steps in the 


table m 




Slept in the sequence 
of fvenlt initiated 
^oghen situation 
of interaction 


Communication 
about the 
situation 
Definition of the 
situation 


Detelopmcnt of a 
climate for action 

Commltslon of 
sjyecific acts 

Miieiemcnt of a 
fine Orrciiim to 
Initial lexel of 
interaction 


Societal 

variables 


dttitudmol 

vanablet 


Stability of 
regime 

Vulnerability of 
industnal 
apparatus 
Level of 
unemplojTncnt 

Military 

capability 


Expectancies m 
relation to other 
nation 

Level of trust 
VIS 4 VIS other 
nation 

General level of 

optimism 

pessimism 

Risk-taking 

propensity 


Cohesion of 
alliance S)stem 


Responsiveness 
between the 
two nations 


5(ruc(urot 

variables 


Degree of centrali 
zation of mass media 

Power of military- 
industrial complex 

Diversity of opinion- 
making elites 

Authority structure 
of decision making 
organizations 
Effectiveness of 
international arbi- 
tration machinery 
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sequence of events initiated by a given 
situation of interaction, and thus the 
final outcome of that interaction. 

Let us say, for example, that a naval 
vessel belonging to nation A opened 
fire against a fishing boat belonging to 
nation B. How this event is communi- 
cated to the population of B— and thus, 
in part, the final outcome of the se- 
quence of events thus initiated— will 
depend on a variety of variables. An 
example of a societal variable that will 
affect this communication is the stabil- 
ity of the regime of nation B (row 1, 
column 1): If the regime is unstable, 
the decision-makers may be more 
likely to play up this event as a way 
of focusing on an external enemy and 
thus increasing internal cohesiveness. 
An example of an altitudinal variable 
that will affect this communication is 
the set of expectancies about nation A 
that are commonly held in nation B as 
a result of the prevailing level of inter- 
action between the two nations (row 1, 
column 2): If B ejmects hostility from 
A, then it is more likely that this inci- 
dent will be communicated as an act of 
deliberate provocation; if B expects 
friendliness, then the event is more 
likely to be communicated as an ex- 
ception or an accident or a misunder- 
standing. Finally, an example of a 
structural variable that will affect com- 
munication of this event to B is the 
degree of centralization of B’s mass 
media (row 1, column 3): If the mass 
media are highly centralized, only one 
version of the event is likely to be com- 
municated and thus to dominate the 
definition of the situation; if the control 
of the mass media is decentralized, then 
several interpretations are likely to be 
communicated and a wider range of 
choices in response is likely to be per- 
ceived. It should be noted that the 
illustrative examples in each cell of 
Table 1.1 arc not necessarily unique to 
the row in which they arc placed, but 


each example was selected to illustrate 
a variable that might determine what 
happens at the step in the sequence of 
events represented by that row. 

A social-psychological analysis would 
be most directly appropriate to the five 
cells in the second column of Table 1.1, 
which refers to the effects of attitudinal 
variables on the interaction between 
two nations. Part One of the present 
volume is devoted to an exploration of 
the nature of these variables. A social- 
psychological approach has some rele- 
vance to the study of societal and struc- 
tural variables as well, particularly in 
providing some methods for assessing 
these variables and their effects. For 
example, one might use opinion data 
(along with other types of data) in 
order to measure such societal variables 
as the stability of the regime, the extent 
of internal conflict within a national 
system, or the degree of polarization of 
tne international system. Similarly, one 
might use interview techniques in the 
study of the power structure and the 
communication structure within a 
nation, aimed at establishing who is 
involved in the foreign policy process 
and by what means their influence 
feeds into the final decisions. Societal 
and structural variables can also be 
built (and in fact have been built) into 
such laboratory approaches as the In- 
ter-Nation Simulation (Guetzkow et ah, 
1963; see especially Chapter 3 by 
Robert Noel). Nevertheless, the con- 
tribution of a social-psychological 
analysis to the identification and con- 
ceptualization of societal and structural 
variables is less direct than its contri- 
bution to the study of attitudinal vari- 
ables. If we recognize the role of these 
different variables and the interaction 
beriveen them in determining inter- 
nation bcharior, wc can develop a 
dearer >'icu' of where and how soda]- 
ns)'chologicaI researcli fits into the 
larger picture. 
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As for the rows of our fifteen-cell 
matrLx, each step in the sequence of 
events can be analyzed in social-psy- 
chological terms— that is, in terms of 
the processes of social interaction en 
gaged in by decision makers, elites, and 
publics This IS essentially the concern 
of Part Two of the present volume An 
analysis restricted to this level, how- 
ever, would be patently incomplete 
What happens at each step in the 
sequence is heavily determined by so- 
cietal and structural factors, along with 
attitudinal ones For example, how a 
given international situation is defined 
m a particular country may depend to 
a large degree on such factors as the 
existence of an economic recession in 
the country or the role of veterans’ or 
ganizations and groups of superpatriols 
m Its communication structure These 
factors are essential parts of the input 
into the social interaction processes that 
lead the public to develop a certain 
climate of opinion and the decision- 
makers to sdect a certain course of 
action Societal and structural factors 
also serve as major constraints to the 
processes that occur at each step, for 
example to the nature of the communi 
cations that can take place and the 
nature of the decisions that can be 
made Finally, societal and structural 
factors constitute the important out 

comes at each step, such a^changrin 

the rate of armament or development 

eL"fV"l'‘'"'i““r"“‘ "Cganization? The 
general level of interaction between 
tiio nations, which is the end point of 
any particular sequence of events can 
^ described in terms of such an am 
tudinal factor as “responsiveness be- 

rt 1 (Pruitt, 1962 and 

Chapter 11 m this volume), but this is 
of neecssii) associated with certain so 
cictal and structural conditions 
In short in order to understand what 
happens at each step m a sequence of 
interaction between nations, we must 


take into account the societal and struc 
tural, as well as attitudinal inputs into 
the process and constraints upon it In 
order to understand the effects of one 
step m the sequence upon the next, we 
must also take into account the so- 
cietal, structural, as well as attitudinal 
outcomes at each point Moreover, it 
may often be possible to gam insights 
into intemation behavior by remaining 
entirely at the macroscopic level— es- 
tablishing relationships, for example, 
between such variables as rate of ur- 
banization in a society and level of arms 
production (cf Russett et at, 1964) 
Relationships of this sort may suggest 
the operation of important societal 
processes, with major impacts on inter- 
national relations, that might be diflR- 
cull to assess or might even be obscured 
by a microanalysis of the decision to 


ajiiiuinenis 

This brief presentation of one frame 
work for the study of internation be- 
havior was designed to illustrate both 
the potentials and the limits of a social- 
psychological analysis All one can 
claim for such an analysis— if it is 
carried out with due regard to the 
nistoncal and political context of inter- 
national relations-is that it can illumi- 
nate some aspects of the larger problem 
o international politics The relevance 
ot a social psychological approach, 
even m this limited sense, is certainly 
open to question, because of difficulties 
ne, or example, to the problem of 
^nerahzation from one level of anal 
o another, or the existence of 
eonstraints on the actions of 

nS limited role of 

public opinion m the foreign nolicv 
process I shall return to these issues 
m fh! ‘f“est.on of relevance 

lime Inthemean- 

'h'' chapters that follow, 

of soeis?^^ applications 

psychological concepts and 
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methods to the study of international 
behavior, including some aspects of in- 
ternational politics 
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It seems appropriate to begin our exploration of national and inter- 
national images with the process of childhood socialization. The cul- 
ture into which the individual becomes socialized makes available to 
him certain national self-images, images of the outsider in general, 
images of specific other nations, and images of an intersocietal order. 
In modern societies these images are transmitted, to a large extent, via 
the readers and textbooks contained in the school curriculum; and 
via literature, art, plays, movies, and various forms of popular culture 
to which the individual is exposed. How does growing up in a particu- 
lar society, and exposure to these various media, shape the persons 
images? How are these images related to what the child learns about 
the structure of his own society and its relationship to other societies, 
near and far? These are some of the questions that Chapter 2 is de- 
signed to illuminate. 

There is another sense, however, in which this chapter begins at the 
beginning. It draws its data about the role of socialization in image 
formation from ethnographic studies of preindustrial and preliterate 
societies. We are thus able to gain a better picture of the total society 
than data from more complex industrial societies can provide; and we 
can see more clearly the relationship between the internal structure of 
the society and the intersocietal images that it fosters. The acquisition 
of intersocietal images is presented as part of the process of socializa- 
tion into a society with a particular social structure. This approach is 
certainly relevant to the understanding of image formation in modem 
societies, as will be seen especially in Chapter 10. Moreover, it is useful 
to start out with an examination of images of ones own and other 
societies in a context more general than that provided by the modem 
nation-state. Chapter 2 will bring in materials from modem societies 
only indirectly and occasionally, but the reader will be able to make 
his own extrapolations. Research that is currently undei^vay in several 
industrialized countries, on the development of national and interna- 
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tional images in children ill proWdc a firmer empirical basis for siicli 
extrapolations 

The author of Cliaplcr 2 Rolicrt A LcVIne, ts Associate Professor 
of Anthropology wath the Committee on Human Dcaelopment. Uni 
versity of Chicago He also liolds a Rcscardi Career DcNelopment 
Awaid from the National Institutes of Health and Is n Pcllou of the 
Foundations’ Fund for Research In Psachlatrj He luas wTlttcn on 
socialization and African cthnograph) , and his current research focuses 
on culture and personaht), and on cthnocenlrism among tribal so- 
aetics 



Socialization, Social Structure, 
and Intersocietal Images* 


Robert A. LeVtne 


The cultures of the world as descnbed 
by anthropologists are a potential lab* 
oratory for the systematic study of 
intergroup conflict and hostility and of 
ethnocentric imagery Hypotheses de* 
veloped by social scientists concermng 
such phenomena m the context of in- 
dustnal societies and the contemporary 
international system can be tested in 
this cross-cultural laboratory to assess 
their applicability to the full range of 
human social behavior However, while 
existing ethnographic accounts contam 
much matenal that is of interest to stu- 
dents of international behavior, the 
intersocietal relabons of indigenous 
peoples within an area have rarely been 
a focus of anthropological investiga- 
bon This chapter is a preliminaiy at- 
tempt to develop theoretical formula- 
tions at the cross-cultural level that 


might guide future invesbgabons of 
non-industrial sociehes 

Four proposibons are basic to the 
argument of this chapter and are pre 
sented here as the assumptions from 
which the more specific assertions fol- 
low 

1 Most human populations are eth- 
nocentnc (le, hostile to some out- 
groups and carrymg negative images of 
them) to some degree, but the intensity 
and generahty of the hosbiity as well as 
the specific contents of the images are 
widely variable cross culturally 

2 The intet^ocietal behavior of a 
population IS functionally related to its 
social system and vanes concomitantly 
with it 

3 Customary patterns of intersocie- 
tal behavior are transmitted from one 


* This chapter is in effect a w'orkfng paper of the Cooperative Cross Cultural Study of 
Ethnoccnlrism directed bj Donald T Campbell and m)-sclf under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of Ne%v York to Northwestern Universit) (Sec Campbell and LeVlnc, 1901 ) For 
helpful comments on an earlier ^crslon of this chapter I am grateful to ^\^lliam A Scott, Paul 
Rosenblatt, Donald T Campbell, Eleanor E Maccob\, M Bre%'ster Smith, and Herbert Kcl 
man, although responsibility for Its present content is entirely mine 
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generation to the next, and each indi- 
vidual acquires the customary attitudes 
and images in the course of his sociah- 
zation and personality development 
Thus, certain aspects of childhood ex- 
perience covary with certain patterns 
of inlersocietal behavior 

4 When there is a high degree of 
functional congruence between per 
sonality and social system, the per- 
formance of customary intersocietal be 
havior is functional for collectivihes at 
some level m the social system and 
gratifying to the individual 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE CHILD 
AND INTERSOCIETAL 
BEHAVIOR 


The acquisition of intersocietal behav 
lor patterns can be considered withii 
the general framework of social learn 
mg Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957 
have suggested that children learn ti 
make novel social and emotional re 
yonses by three means trial and error 

&ect tuition, and role practice Ali o 

the learning of cul 
tural behavior patterns concemmg out 
poups, and they direct our attention ti 
specifie aspects of such learning Trial 
md error learning would seem to b 
mos relevant to motivational source 
of ethnocentnc behavior, direct tmtioi 

to ^gnmve sources, and role pSite 

oTiabitual orsocial structural sourcei 
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Viewed as tnal-and-error in the course 
of social adaptation, for parents and 
other elders reinforce some of these 
tendencies and discourage others The 
typical individual grows to adulthood 
with a structure of motives that are 
socially valued and for which inter- 
group behavior, along with other kinds 
of social behavior, may provide oppor 
tumties for satisfaction 
The linkage between socialization of 
the child and customary social behav- 
ior IS most conspicuous m the case of 
the aggressive motive Whiting and 
Child (1953) have found cross-cultural 
confirmation for a hypothesized rela 
tionship between seventy of aggression 
training of children and belief in sor- 
cery, which they take as an index of 
projected aggression Following Dol 
lard (1938) and Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, and Sears (1939), they discuss 
customary aggressive behavior in terms 
of displacement and projection Their 
analysis is applicable to intersocietal 
behavior although they do not devote 
much attention to that structural level 
Recent anthropological studies pro 
vide some evidence for the operation of 
displacement at the intersocietal level 
Murphy (1957) describes the Mundu 
nicu, a Brazilian tribe characterized by 
peaceful cooperation among its male 
members, who in the past expressed 
the antagonisms generated by their so 
cial structure through predatory war 
are and head-hunting directed against 
other tribes He refers to Mundurucu 
j ^^6 as a ‘safety valve institution’ 
and claims that xt drained off aggres- 
*oat would have weakened social 
so darity had it been allowed intra 
societal expression Under contempo 
rary conditions, m which warfare is im- 
possible, community fission within the 
society has resulted In a recent volume 
on tnbes of the Puran delta of New 
mnea, Maher (1961) discusses the im- 
po ance of intertribal warfare and can 
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nibalism for each of the groups before 
World War I By the end of the war, 
governmental intervention had drasti 
cally diminished such activity and 
eventually eradicated it Summarizing 
historical and contemporary evidence 
on the Purari peoples, Maher states, 
“The data on this behavior over the 
long term are not as full or as clear as 
one would like, but they suggest that 
there has been a nsing tide of aggres 
sion through mtratnbal fighting and 
sorcery, and that this is correlated with, 
and IS probably a function of, the sup 
pression of intertribal warfare” (p 16) 
It might be added that, among the 
Gusii of southwestern Kenya, a similar 
phenomenon has occurred The pacifi 
cation of the area in 1907 and the pro- 
hibition on mtertnbal and interclan 
feuding were associated with a consid 
erable nse in aggression among neigh 
bors and close kmsmen, expressed, as 
among the Puran, in an increase in 
accusations of sorcery 
These studies from South America, 
Africa, and the Pacific on the displace- 
ment of aggression onto outgroups do 
not demonstrate that this is related to 
the aggression training of children, it 
is possible to accept displacement ex 
planations of intergroup conflict pat- 
terns and reject any connection be- 
tween these patterns and childhood 
experience However, the displacement 
concept implies that warfare and other 
culturally patterned forms of aggression 
serve psychodynamic needs for indi 
viduals, and it is not far fetched to as- 
sume that the intensity and quality of 
these needs depend on the manner in 
uhich they are handled in childhood 
Minting and Child (1953) have hypoth 
csized that the tendency to displace 
aggression onto objects in cultural fan- 
tasy is strengthened by anxiety result- 
ing from severe aggression training It 
ma) \se1I be that the same applies to 
ph)sical combat and the tendency to 


maintain hostile images of alien groups 
For the nonhterate societies from which 
data have been drawn in this discus 
Sion and in cross-cultural studies like 
those of Whitmg and Child, one can 
safely make the assumption that inter- 
societal behavior requires participation 
by a large proportion of group mem- 
bers and that most of these are inter- 
ested and involved in intersocietal 
relations Given this situation, an expec- 
tation of close correspondence between 
the motivational state of the population 
and the patterns of intersocietal action 
IS entirely reasonable In large-scale, 
differentiated societies, however, where 
only a small elite may be deeply in- 
volved m international problems while 
the largely nonparticipant masses are 
apathetic, it might be a mistake to ex- 
pect such a correspondence There are 
also many more organizational ob- 
stacles to translating personal aggres 
siveness into war in a large industnal 
nation than in a small New Guinea 
tnbe Nevertheless, the study of such 
nonhterate groups gives us an oppor- 
tunity to see a heightened version of a 
phenomenon that may exist only m at- 
tenuated form m our own society Fur- 
thermore, it may be that the same moti- 
vational factors that result in war and 
feud in nonhterate societies lead to 
prejudice against foreign nations and 
peoples m the populations of indus 
trial nations 

Cogntti\e and Evaluative Sources of 
Ethnocentric Behai lor 

All peoples have some images and 
evaluations of other peoples of whose 
existence they are aware Although the 
intensity of the feelings involved in the 
images and evaluations is a motiva 
tional problem, the content of the 
images and tlieir validity cm be view cd 
from a cognitive perspective The 
images may be complex or undiffcrcnti- 
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ated accurate or distorted, evaluations 
may be positive or negative for each of 
the peoples recogmzed as separate en 
titles In other words each group with 
a common culture has a cognitive map 
of other groups and their traits as part 
of this common culture A good deal of 
this cognitive map is transmitted to 
each generation of children by means 
of direct tuition that is to say, parents 
or other elders give children instruction 
in the names locations attributes, and 
accepted evaluations of other groups 
both near and far Some of this infi 
mation may be conveyed to children m 
formally, as when they overhear adults 
discussing other groups In some cul 
tures the very names children learn to 
use for other groups imply the oppro 
brium with which adults regard them or 
refer to specific attributes of those 
groups In the course of child training 
parents may hold up certain ah^ 
groups as positive or negative role 
models for the child It is not uncom 
mon in many societies for adults to 
children with the 
name of a despised group such meta 
phors undoubtedly contribute to the 
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tfie child mass media, school teachers 
and textbooks religious teachings, per 
sonal contact with foreigners or travel 
lers who recount their experiences 
Since these sources are not necessanly 
consistent with one another, differential 
exposure across individuals can result 
in a wide range of images and evalu 
ations m a single population of chil 
dren while differential exposure of chil 
dren in different age groups can lead 
to discontinuities in the development 
of outgroup orientations 
The problems of age trends in the 
development of national self identifica 
lion national self-images, and inter 
national images and attitudes in chil 
dren has been investigated in a sys 
tematic cross national study (see Lam 
berl & Klineberg 1959, Mineberg 
1^2) Preliminary findings indicate 
that there are few universal age trends 
among ten countries of Europe, Asia 
and America Among these few is an 
increase m knowledge and different! 
ated images of other peoples between 
the ages of six and ten (Sato, 1962), and 
an increase m the tendencies to per 
ceive other peoples as similar to one’s 
own and to proclaim affection for other 
peoples during the same period (Lam 
belt 1962) The notion that increasing 
means an increase m 
ethnocentric prejudice does not seem 
to be supported (Lambert 1962) The 
evelopmental complexities and dis 
wntmuihes revealed so far may well 
be a function of the different and in 
consistent sources of international 
images for children of different ages 
Lambert has sug 
® be related to the influence of 
social habits that are not 
n^ssanly consistent with exphciUy 
international images (this 
D bifluence is discussed later) 
lf»mc some of the knotty prob 

involved m the development of 
ethnocentric unagery m children may 
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be expected from future findings of 
this ongoing cross-national study. 
Insofar as the intergenerational trans- 
mission of ethnocentric images is a 
matter of the child’s absorption of a 
culturally standardized cognitive map, 
it is essential to know the cognitive at- 
tributes of this map. One hypothesis 
suggested by some convergent cross- 
cultural findings is that it is possible to 
maintain (or at least to entertain seri- 
ously) more inaccurate images of 
groups with which one has had less 
experience. Swartz (1961) reports that 
those people of Romonum, Truk, in 
the Caroline Islands who know of New 
Guinea “consider the inhabitants of 
this place to be unregenerate cannibals 
whom they group together with sharks 
and other fearsome and hateful life 
forms” (p. 77). L4vi-Strauss (1961) 
states that Spaniards of the early six- 
teenth century were not certain that 
the Indians of Hispaniola were humans 
rather than animals or creatures of the 
devil, and that, according to one ac- 
count, Indians of Puerto Rico would 
drown captured Europeans and then 
watch them for weeks to see if the 
corpses would putrefy. According to 
Shepperson and Price (1958), there was 
a widespread belief among East and 
Central Africans during the second half 
of the nineteenth century that Euro- 
peans, whom they were meeting for the 
first time, generally engaged in canni- 
balism with respect to Africans. Inten- 
sive contact between groups usually 
tends to eliminate the more fantastic 
images, although superordinate groups 
sometimes maintain them as a rationali- 
zation for keeping other groups in sub- 
jection. 

Where populations differ in conspic- 
uous physical features, it may take a 
long period of intensive contact to pro- 
vide sufficient reality-testing for inaccu- 
rate and distorted images to disappear. 
It is often reported in contemporary 


Africa that unschooled Africans who 
have seen Europeans on numerous oc- 
casions are curious about whether the 
latter have the same skin color on those 
parts of their bodies that are concealed 
by clothing. This suggests that a great 
deal of information and experience is 
required before an accurate perception 
of the attributes of different racial 
groups is acquired. Ordinarily, this 
process seems to begin with a small 
number of group members who ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge about 
outsiders through direct experience and 
then pass information on to other mem- 
bers of the group. Eventually, more 
realistic images of the outsiders become 
part of the group culture, although if 
the groups do not become socially 
mixed, quite distorted images ar^ likely 
to be stabilized. 

In sum, the images of an outgroup 
that adults pass on to children are af- 
fected by the amount of direct experi- 
ence the adults have had with memoers 
of the outgroup and by the amount of 
conspicuous difference (in physical fea- 
tures, dress, language, and occupational 
specialization) between the ingroup and 
the outgroup. This notion leads to the 
hypothesis Uiat a group will maintain 
more accurate images of groups with 
which it has frequent contact than with 
groups with which it interacts only 
rarely, as well as more accurate images 
of groups that are less conspicuously 
different than ones that are more so. It 
should be noted that some distorted and 
negative images are self-maintaining in 
the sense that each new generation 
that learns them tends to avoid con- 
tact with the group concerned and 
thereby loses the opportunity for the 
reality-testing that might alter the 
images in the direction of greater ac- 
curacy (though not necessarify less neg- 
ative valence). These statements are 
familiar propositions in tlic literature 
of ethnic relations, but they have been 
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neither systematically applied to the 
interaction of political terntorial units 
nor tested cross culturally 

Habitual Sources of Ethnocentric 
Bchaiior 

Outgroups, particularly those with 
^vhlch contact is infrequent, are some 
hat ambiguous stimuli which may 
be vanously organized into cultural 
images Other things (such as displace 
ment motives and actual known charac 
tcrislics of the outgroup) being equal, 
a people can be expected to react to an 
outgroup with responses that are high 
in their social habit hierarchy William 
A Scott (1958), in a discussion of inter 
national attitudes, has made this very 
point ^ 
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Size that groups with high levels of in 
temal suspicion or self hatred or 
sociability would act with suspicion or 
hostility or sociability, respectively, to 
outgroups Thus stated, such a hypothe 
SIS generates expectations that are con 
tradictory to a displacement hypothesis 
which involves complementarity in in 
group-outgroup behavior However it 
may well be that the critical factor de 
terminmg whether a generalization or 
displacement type of effect operates is 
a concept of dissimilarity or bounded 
ness with the outgroup m question If 
the group is viewed as similar to the 
ingroup, generalization would be ex 
pected to operate, whereas if it is 
viewed as dissimilar, then a displace 
ment expectation would be reasonable 
Thus the choice of behavior mecha 
nisms would hinge on the stimulus 
equivalence of ingroup and outgroup 
for ingroup menmers The stimulus 
equivalence is established or prevented 
by the social structure of the group 
(Cf Christiansen 1959, for a discussion 
of the displacement vs the generaliza 
tion hypotheses ) 

Elsewhere (LeVine 1960) I have stig 
gesled that certain social structures fa 
cililate the transfer of social habits 
earned as appropriate in the family to 
arger sociopolitical units Societies that 
nave large extended km groups with 
many corporate functions but lack a 
p^iahzed central government appear 
o be most susceptible to this tendency 
n such a situation family behavior is a 
rewonable model for behavior in the 
social system and there is no 
® acquire a special set of differ 
” lated political habits Among the 
southwestern Kenya, who fall 
\ty? category of society, the stimu 
„ * ^l^^valence of social and political 
nf ^ ^ levels IS symbolized by the 
III*, n word, cpcsaku, which 

Wcrilly denotes the door into an ordi 
nary house from the adjacent cattle 
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pen The elders of a man’s patnlmeage 
must enter his house through this door 
rather than the front door In its social 
usage, egesaku is usually translated as 
“lineage,” but within Gusii society it 
can refer to a group comprised by a 
man and his sons, to lineages equiva- 
lent in size to a small community, to 
clans numbering in the thousands, to 
tribal sections numbering m the tens 
of thousands, or to Gusu society as a 
whole (many of these units have special 
names as well) In terms of the subject 
of this chapter, it is most significant 
that the Gusu characterize each of the 
other Kenya tribes as egesaku and also 
use the word to mean “nation,” as when 
they talk of Kenya, the United King- 
dom, or any other contemporary coun- 
try Thus in Gusu society the images 
and behavioral expectations that per- 
sons have of the interaction of groups 
at any level, including intercultural and 
international, are derived in part from 
patterns operative in the interaction of 
the smallest patrilineal kin groups This 
is not to say that they do not recognize 
differences in behavior at different 
levels, but rather that they tend to use 
km group interaction as the primary 
model for ordering events and relation- 
ships in wider settings 
The possibility that interpersonal re- 
lationships learned relatively early in 
life may serve as models for intergroup 
behavior directs our attention to the 
means by which children acquire gen 
erahzable interpersonal habits One of 
the means is the type of learning that 
Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) call 
role practice—* the discovery and learn 
mg of new actions by observing what 
others do, and then practicing it by 
pretending to be the other person” (p 
369) Once w e accept as gi\ en that this 
observational learning of roles goes on, 
men all role behaviors that the child 
obser\es become possible models for 
imitation by him, even if such imitation 


IS covert and in fantasy Presumably, 
however, the probability of his habitu- 
ally imitating a given role is in direct 
proportion to the amount of his oppor- 
tunity for observing it, the frequency 
of his practice of it, and the amount of 
reward provided for such imitation 
This view leads to the expectation that 
the child’s membership in a few pn- 
mary groups of kin and peers, which 
give him most opportunity for role ob- 
servation, most active participahon, and 
most social rewards, is critical for the 
acquisition of generalizable role be- 
haviors 

We may extend this view and assert 
that the group membership of the child 
leaves him with a residue not only of a 
particular role with which he identifies, 
but with a preference for certain valued 
attems of dyadic mteraction This 
ind of reasoning played a large part in 
the developmental hypotheses of The 
authoritanan personahtij (Adorno et 
al, 1950), especially m terms of the 
learning of dominance-submission as a 
pattern so that the individual who had 
internalized the pattern could play 
either dominant or submissive roles 
Carrymg this a step farther, it is pos 
sible to suggest that the entire set of 
interaction patterns or role structures 
in the primary groups to which the 
child IS exposed leaves him with values 
about how groups should be composed 
and how they should operate and how 
persons in various roles should relate 
to one another In other words, the so- 
cial participation of the child may give 
him some ideal images of human inter 
acuon that are high in his social habit 
hierarch) and that he is likely to appl) 
to novel and relatively unstructured 
social situations later in his life 

The above line of reasoning leads to 
the examination of several aspects of 
child social life as relevant to the for- 
mation of general habits, values, and 
images that might condition clhno- 



ccninc behavior These aspects can be 
indicated by the following ethno 
graphic questions What is the range of 
poups in uhich children participate? 
nhat IS the authority structure of such 
groups To ^vhat extent do parents en 
courage participation in children’s peer 
groups and allow children in rach 
groups aulonom)? To what extent do 
parents and children’s groups encour 
age sociability (that is, a geLal q„al 
It) of fnendliness), sharing goods, and 
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to Wider social situations met later m 
life 

In the remainder of this chapter I 
shall generate, through ethnographic 
comparisons, a theory of the relation 
ships between social structure, sociali 
zation of the child, and intersocietal be 
havior in politically uncentralized so 
cieties This theory states that certain 
internal features of social structure 
(specifically, the integrative or divisive 
tendencies of component groups within 
the society) determine certain norms of 
i^erpersonal conduct which in turn 
affect the ways in which adults social 
ize the young Through this normatively 
organized socialization process, indi 
viduals acquire certain motives images 
of themselves and others, and mterper 
sonal response patterns, which affect 
the way they view outgroups and be 
aye toward them The argument that 
ollows begins with the end points, the 
hypothesized Iml<age between internal 
sociaJ structure and intersocietal behav 
jor. Illustrating by an extreme contrast 
A ^ Brazilian tribe and Bedouin 
abs the possible relations between 
e two sets of variables A further com 
panson, between two neighboring East 
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social systems in which the major 
groups, no matter how opposed to one 
another, are politically amalgamated in 
a national state and in which intergroup 
violence within the state is unusual and 
directed toward changing the leader- 
ship or form of the national govern- 
ment. 

When one brings in the full range of 
human societies, it is necessary to con- 
sider those that, in terms of cultural and 
linguistic homogeneity, occupation of 
a continuous territory, self-recognition 
as an entity distinct from surrounding 
groups, and certain social and ritual 
bonds, deserve to be thought of as 
single social systems although they 
have no central government at all. In 
many such societies, the major groups 
may engage in armed combat against 
one another on a regular basis since 
there is no society-wide monopoly of 
violence. Societies of this kind can be 
found among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of North and South America, Af- 
rica, Oceania, and some parts of Asia, 
although in most cases they have come 
under the political control of a national 
or colonial government which has put 
an end to their internecine violence. In 
their traditional forms, these societies 
present an interesting challenge to po- 
litical analysis, for dieir “internal” re- 
lations often resemble contemporary 
international relations more than they 
do the internal structure of a politi- 
cally amalgamated social system. 

There are, however, >vide variations 
in the intergroup structures of these 
uncentralized societies, and the amount 
of internecine violence is variable 
among them as well. Some of them ap- 
proximate what Deutsch (1954) has 
called “pluralistic security communi- 
ties,” since they maintain interunit 
peace in the absence of political amal- 
gamation. Others do not constitute se- 
curity communities at all, since their 
component units hav'c a mutual expec- 


tation of warfare which is more or less 
frequently fulfilled. The hypothesis pre- 
sented here is that these variations in 
intergroup relations at the infrosocietal 
level cause variations in imagery and 
behavior patterns at the intersocietal 
level. I shall attempt to demonstrate 
the plausibility of this thesis and the 
place of child training in the causal 
chain by means of a series of ethno- 
graphic cases representing ideal types. 

Social Structure and Intenocietal 
Behavior among the Mundurucu 
and the Arab Bedouins 

The first ethnographic case is an un- 
equivocal example of a pluralistic se- 
curity community: the Mundurucii of 
the Brazilian rain forest, which have 
already been mentioned. Although they 
had no central government, the Mun- 
durucu as described by Murphy (1957) 
did not war among themselves and 
were extremely aggressive toward other 
peoples. The social basis for internal 
peace was a set of cross-cutting ties 
established by the dispersion of forty- 
odd patrilineal clans (sibs) throughout 
various villages. Each man moved at 
marriage to the household of his bride, 
and this was frequently in a different 
village. He became a member of the 
men's house in his wife's village, and 
this was the military unit to which he 
belonged. War with other villages was 
repugnant to him because it would 
bring him into conflict with members of 
his own clan, yet the clan was too 
widely dispersed to be a functional 
military unit. Thus each man had dual 
loyalties, to his kin group and to his 
village, and since these did not coincide 
geographically, they acted to prevent 
open warfare among tlie Mundurucu. 
As Murphy puts it: 

Despite the diversity of their local and 
lineal origins, the men of a village, and 



ultimately the whole tnbe, were expected 
to maintain harmonious and cooperative 
relations Cooperation in economic activi 
ties transcended the minimal necessities 
of their ecological adaptation, and any 
open show of aggression between men was 
strictly prohibited (p 1020) Tribal 
feeling was highly developed and conflict 
behvp villages was totally absent (p 

Murphy suggests that matrilocal resi 
dence at marriage inevitably distributes 
men the pnmary political role players 
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grating structural pattern It should be 
noted, however, that in the type of so 
aeties for which the specific hypothesis 
holds, community and km relations 
operate within the context of relatively 
small, face to face groups, and mem 
bership in such groups tends to be 
fuimtionally diffuse and permanent 
rather than limited to specific functions 
or contractual relationships For this 
rea^n the phenomenon cannot be re 
garded as identical with the group 
oyalty structures of the most urbanized 
industrial societies Nevertheless, there 
IS ethnographic evidence to indicate 
that m some politically centralized non 
iterate societies, the control maintained 
^1 ^ authority rested on a so 

cia underpinning of cross cutting km 
and territorial ties, this is true of the 
roquois, a conciliar federation in which 
jna nlineal clans (sibs) and tribal tern 
ones cross cut one another, as well as 
c«o» an African monarchy with 

P ‘ally dispersed patrilineal descent 
^oups Thus the pacifying effect of 
u iple loyalties, although seen in 
clearest form where a central authority 
ooH he operative in a politi 

M group as well 

I ^^hys interpretation of the rela 
naf! Mundurucu residence 

intrasocietal peace has 
to rpi ^^ofirmed It is now possible 
analysis and examine 
Iras^r^ 1 °^ intrasocietal patterns on in 

fheMooll^cr"' 

"'“'■f'f was seen by the 

and people’ orMundu 

anv non \jF ^ term referring to 

cxcention human With the 
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the Mundunicu pursued this end with 
extraordinary vigor and stamina (Mur- 
phy, 1957, p 1021) 

The men and women of enemy 
groups were killed and decapitated, 
the heads were later ceremonially 
shrunk Any warrior who took a trophy 
head was specially honored and re- 
ferred to as Dajeboih, literally ‘mother 
of the peccary,” "an allusion to the 
Mundurucu view of other tribes as 
equivalent to game animals ’ (p 1024) 
Enemy children were captured, incor 
porated into the kinship system through 
adoption and grew up as normal Mun- 
durucu rather than being treated as in- 
feriors Murphy emphasizes the point 
that Mundurucu warfare was not car- 
ried out for material gain, out of a 
necessity to defend their territory, or 
even in response to provocation by 
other groups They enjoyed warfare 
and lo^ed upon the mere existence of 
other groups as inviting attack ‘The 
enemy was looked upon as game to be 
hunted, and the Mundurucu still speak 
of the panwat in the same terms they 
reserve for peccary and tapir” (p 1028) 
Thus, for the Mundurucu, the high 
degree of internal peace and extreme 
bellicosity toward outside groups is as- 
sociated With a simple dichotomy of 
ingroup and outgroups, almost all of 
the latter being grouped together under 
a single term, regarded as inferior be 
mgs, and deemed worthy of attack 
The second society to be considered 
as an ethnographic case is not a secunty 
community at all and is characterized 
by a liigh degree of internal violence 
This is Arab Bedouin society as ana- 
lyzed by Murphy and Kasdan (1959) 
In one perspective, all Bedouins are 
members of the same patrilineal (ag- 
mtic) descent group and can trace gen 
calogical connections At the same time, 
patrilineal relationship, no matter how 
close, IS no guarantee of peaceful rela- 


tions Muiphy and Kasdan describe it 
as follows 

In its underlying principle, the process 
of segmentary opposition between patri 
lineal sections corresponds closely to the 
Arab proverb "Myself against my brother, 
my brother and I against my cousm, my 
cousin, my brother and I against the out 
sider ' 

In this system, it js almost impossible to 
isolate a solidary ingroup, and groupings 
are continually being activiated or re 
defined through struggles that may even 
pit members of the nuclear family against 
each other (p 20) 

The seeming disorgamzation of the 
Bedouin family is of course simply a part 
of the fundamental structure of Arab so 
ciety Just as there is structural opposition 
between agnatic sections of several gen 
erations’ depth, so also is there opposition 
within the family, for the agnatic units 
differ only in scope and not in organiza 
tion That Bedouin society follows funda 
mentally the same principles at all levels 
of organization can be seen when one con 
siders the maximal units of the society 
Ideally., all Arabs, whether nomadic or 
sedentary, form a single superlmeage, the 
member units of which trace common an 
cestry to the prophet Abraham Hos 

tility characterized relations between the 
two branches [of Arabs] during the Um 
mayad dynasty of Islam, and opposition 
between the two great groupings today 
rationalizes intertribal wars and th^ com 
monly encountered split of peasant Villages 
into antagonistic factions It is noteworthy 
that these comprehensive agnatic units are 
structured m the same way as small group- 
ings of but a few generations in depth, 
and they are defined and maintained 
the same oppositional process (p 21) 

By and large, the function of the 
agnatic (patrilineal) groups is mihlaiy*, 
they are not multifunctional Hcticc it 
is possible to build a huge alliance of 



such units for a specific military pur- 
pose, only to have it fall apart again 
when that purpose is attained or no 
longer relevant As Murphy and Kas 
dan put It, “Cohesive relations between 
and within sections do not have an en 
during continuing quality, hut are situ 
ational and opportunistic' (p 21) The 
most stable unit is the tribe,' whose 
members have corporate rights in graz 
ing lands and water holes, hut even 
this unit IS subject to realignment of its 
component sections All other forms of 
wealth are owned by individuals Thus 
there is a high degree of consistency 
in the principles of alliance and con 
Hict at levels ranging from the family to 
the entue e*nic group, and the shift 
mg scope of alliances does not allow 
an individual to consider himself per 
inanently bound or opposed to any par 
ticular group in the society Each con 
fliot situation defines the structure of 

lhns°'!Sj “"'^„'»‘‘groups differently, 
thus todays ally may be tomorrows 
enemy However, the genealogy pro 
vides a clear hierarchy of loyalties 
which are multiple but not con^ctine 
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velopment of conflicting loyalties among 
the Bedouins— the endogamous pattern 
of parallel cousin marriage When a 
man marries the daughter of his father’s 
brother, as is preferred, he does not 
acquire a tie to a patrilineal unit other 
than the one into which he was bom 
In fact, endogamy within small patri 
Imeal km groups tends to isolate them 
from one another socially, so that there 
are no cross cutting bonds of marriage 
and in law relationship to temper con- 
flicts between the groups Thus the 
Arab Bedouins not only have the tend 
encies toward societal divisiveness char- 
acteristic of uncentralized patrilocal 
societies generally (that is, the clus 
lenng of patnlineally related males in 
local groups capable of united military 
a<^on), but they also lad the some 
what pacifying effect, found in many 
patrilocal societies, of dual loyalties re 
su ting from intergroup marriage In 
mis stmctural arrangement, group loy 
3 es do not act as a brake on inter- 
conflict IS pervasive 

mi?!. between the Mundu 

.1 . ” Bedouin Arabs suggests 

organization has de- 
and e ! offsets on certain cognitive 

Xe! tL "f Voup 

combai Mr , ^^cdurucu have no armed 

■Joe m pS‘"to?h!°™ 
creaipH kf IJ cutting ties 

loyally Prn multiple overlapping 

extreme^ They are, however, 

of soc?o!!P. Consistent with this set 
g-xiup are their 

■"gbb’esteem^n ®barply bounded, 
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lineal kinsmen As the Mundurucu gam 
societal unity through the territoral dis 
persion of mutually loyal patrilineal 
kinsmen so the Arab Bedouins promote 
divisiveness by marriage and residence 
patterns that reinforce local ties at the 
expense of wider ones The sharply 
dichotomous group images of the Mun 
durucu are not possible among the Arab 
Bedouins For the latter, ingroup-out 
group boundaries vary according to 
circumstance, conflict is possible within 
any unit and genealogical proximity is 
used to legitimize temporary alliances 
for military purposes The Arab Bed 
ouins must remam ambivalent about all 
group relations since they know they 
may be (or have been) pitted against 
their fellow members on another occa 
Sion Unlike the Mundurucu they can 
not esteem their own group in an un 
qualified and endunng way, since no 
matter what the scope of the group m 
volved, it contains potential enemies 
Thus the Mundurucu have a fixed set 
of mgroup-outgroup images that re 
fleet tne integrated organization of their 
society and its hostile relations with 
other societies The Arab Bedouins 
View ingroup-outgroup relations rela 
tivistically, reflecting the divisiveness 
and shifting scope of loyalty groupings 
within their own society In congruence 
With these images, we would expect the 
Mundurucu to be highly sociable 
among themselves and to displace their 
aggression onto the despised outgroups, 
Murphy indicates that this is what takes 
lace among them The Arab Bedouins 
owever, would be expected to have a 
generalized suspicion in social relation 
ships at all levels (though \arying in 
intensity), and to use projection as well 
as disphcement in the handling of ag 
gression since the temporary nature of 
alliances engenders an exaggerated fear 


of the hostihty of others It is also 
plausible to expect that children in 
each of the societies would be social 
ized to quite different patterns of social 
interaction In the absence of detailed 
information on socialization patterns 
in the two societies, it is necessary to 
turn to a different comparison, derived 
from ethnographic data collected by 
the present writer^ Before examining 
socialization patterns in the two ethnic 
groups to be compared here let us look 
at their social structures and the inter 
societal behaviors that seem to be 
linked to these 

Social Structure and Intersocietal 
Behavior among the Kipsigis 
and the Gusu 

The Kipsigis and the Gusu inhabit 
adjacent sections of the southwestern 
highlands of Kenya, where they have 
been in contact for approximately hvo 
hundred years Despite their common 
environment and many cultural sum 
lanties, the Kipsigis and Gusu have 
retained structural differences that stem 
from their divergent origins The Kip 
sigis speak a Sudanic language and are 
part of the Nilo Hamitic group of 
peoples in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda Like other Nilo Hamitic peo 
pies, their most important sociopolitical 
units are age graded groups of adult 
males The Gusu are part of the huge 
Bantu speaking majonty of subequa 
tonal Africa and, like many other East 
African Bantu, have patnlineal descent 
groups as their primary sociopolitical 
units This major structural contrast 
beh\een Kipsigis and Gusu forms the 
basis of the comparative analysis at 
tempted below, but it should be borne 
in mind that llie two societies ha\c the 
following culture traits in common an 


'The field work on which the data are based was earned out in Kenja during 1955-1957 
with the support of a Ford Foundation fcHo^vship 



economic bise combining agriculture 
and animal husbandry, dispersed set 
lleracnl pattern, poWny, the mother- 
child household, patrilineal descent and 
inheritance, and intermittently warlike 
relations with surrounding groups m 
eluding each other Furthermore, both 
between 300,000 and 
TO, 000 that were politically uncen 
Irahzed (as well as smaller) before the 
adscnl of colonial administration at the 
turn of the century 
A ma| 0 r dimension of contrast be 
h'cen the pre colonial Kipsigis and 
Gush is that the Kipsigis Lmtained 
peace within their ethnic group despite 

he absence of a central au^hordy,Xk 

the Gnsi, were subject to inteVnecme 
poup uolence To a great extent the 
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gave rise to even more cross cutting 
ties Kipsigis men tended to set up their 
own homesteads after about a year of 
patrilocal residence Since the entire 
society was a peaceful unit, and since 
land was plentiful, it was possible for 
sons to move anywhere in tribal tern 
tory, and most often they moved far 
away from their fathers and brothers 
Furthermore, polygynists kept wives as 
much as twenty or thirty miles apart 
territorial units By taking 
advantage of the internal peace m their 
Mciely to disperse themselves spatially, 
families made it even more 
difficult for group violence to break out 
Disputes were settled by the adjudica 
1 elders in institutionalized 
judicial mles with community consent 
and much informal pressure for settle 
ment ^ ^ 

The Gusn had only one principle of 
f ®^g®J^^zation patrilineal descent 
iraoed to a common ancestor The en 
, was thought of as a single 

subdivided at six or seven 
aaAc ^ rnynad of component Ime 
\vn major division 

was into seven ‘ tribes ” which were ter 
that conducted warfare 
gainst one another Each tribe was 
» numerous clans' which 
g^oap combat with one 
S territory, cattle 

VVithm ” ^^^*^ction of women 

action ^ there was military 

some' 

allhour^h n among component lineages 
be With combats tended to 

the case nf ^^ther than spears As in 
«nits tha^fn^’^h^ Bedouins, any of 
eombinp fp one another could 
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as a whole sometimes 
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treme as among the Arab Bedouins, 
since marriage within the clan was not 
permitted The Gusu have a proverb. 
Those whom we marry are those whom 
we fight,” but it seems likely that inter- 
marriage between clans had some miti- 
gating effect on conflict Patrilocal resi- 
dence prevented men from becoming 
loyal to their in-Iaws, but married 
women, though they were excluded 
from political and military participa- 
tion, were sometimes used to communi 
cate between two feuding clans, since 
they had affiliations with both Despite 
intermarnage and the existence of more 
cohesive localized descent groups than 
the Arab Bedouins, the Gusu also 
recognized as similar the divisive tend- 
encies of equivalent social segments at 
any level ranging from brothers within 
the family to tribes within the total 
Gusu society It was the role of wealthy 
men and elders to prevent these di 
visive tendencies from breaking out into 
open conflict This required authori 
tarian action, such as the threat of 
supernatural sanctions and military co 
ercion (by the armed sons of leaders), 
and these actions were much more ef- 
fective within small units than they 
were at the clan and interclan levels 
where there was little institutionalized 
leadership It is notable, however, that 
violence could break out within small 
communities, even within families, if 
the leaders of such units were not 
capable of fulfilling the authoritarian 
role The Gusu ^^ere keenly aware of 
such possibilities, but alliance for de 
fense of land and property against out- 
siders aided local leaders in their ef- 
forts to contain the dn isivc propensities 
of lineage segments 
Tlius the Kipsigis and Gusu afford 
a comparison similar to that of the 
Mundurucu and Arab Bedouins, of a 
society m nnIucIi ^\ldcspread political 
unity IS cemented b) the tcmtoral dis 
pcrsion of lo)alty groups >ersus one in 


which localized patrilineal descent 
groups allow internal violence and 
shifting alliances within the society 
One other point of divergence is rele- 
vant to the content of interpersonal be- 
havior in the two societies unlike the 
Kipsigis, the Gusu practiced sorcery 
against one another, and witchcraft ac 
cusations appear to have been much 
more frequent among them than among 
the Kipsigis This suggests that the 
Gusu were not only more hostile than 
the Kipsigis, but also more suspicious 
of their fellow men Given this contrast 
in behavior within the ethnic group, 
the intersocietal relations of the two 
societies may now be considered 
According to Penstiany (1939), ‘ The 
Kipsigis are inordinately proud of their 
social divisions and of the mass of tra- 
dition and myth with which they are 
associated, and they show an aloof and 
overbearing disposition towards punik 
(strangers) (p 4) They dichotomized 
surrounding peoples into ‘ brothers’ (or 
“members of the same family’) and 
pumk, which is translated as either 
‘strangers” or ‘enemies” Those tnbes 
considered brothers were other Mandi 
speaking groups (for example, Nandi, 
Tugen, and Keyo) whose dialects were 
intelligible to the Kipsigis and who 
had the same age group system The 
Kipsigis intermarried with these peo- 
ples, maintained peaceful relations with 
them, and even paid them compensa- 
tion in homicide cases The cultural 
similarities among all these groups were 
very great, although they were tem- 
tonally separated, and this was recog- 
nized by the Kipsigis, who regarded 
them as virtually identical to them- 
selves All other tnbes ucre punik, but 
those enemies speaking unintelligible 
languages svere evaluated according to 
their similarity to the Kipsigis Tlie 
major division among punik ^^as into 
those uho accepted the uartimc custom 
of smset, in uhich an indi\idual could 
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ask for mercy in battle by snatching a 
handful of grass and throwing it at his 
opponent, and those \\ho did not The 
Mas'll and Luo followed saiset and 
were for that reason respected oppo 
ncnts in warfare, where'is the Gusii did 
not and were said to be kou ngogi, like 
dogs“ (Perisliany, 1939, p 171) The 
observance of a number of other cour 
tesics in battle was associated with this 
distinction, but saiset epilomi 2 ed it 
Tlie Masai, who are more closely re 
lated in language and culture to the 
Kipstgis than other pumk tribes, were 
preferred to the Luo because the Masai 
respected Kipsigis shrines and had a 
similar code for behavior in warfare 
Tims the Kipsigis evaluated surround 
mg groups in terms of their degree of 
similant) to themselves, preferring 
those more like themscKes in langu'ice, 
ailturc, and mtersocietal behavior .'Ae 
fundamental dichotomy was one be 
Iwccn their cultural brethren, with 
whom peace was permanent, and all 
others, Imt the images of enemy groups 
were difFcrentiated in terms of resem 
41 ^ *0 Kipsigis self image 

fnr I had contempt 
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ralized The major requirement for be 
commg a Kipsigis was undergoing the 
elaborate male initiation, including cir 
cumcision This provided the newcomer 
with knowledge of Kipsigis culture, 
loyalty to those who had undergone the 
process with him, and membership in 
an age group 

The Gusii were for the most part sur 
rounded by peoples of different Iinguis 
tic stocks and, although they recog 
nized their kinship with more distant 
Bantu peoples, they did not expect 
friendship or peace to be maintained 
among them '^ey evaluated neighbor 
mg peoples more in terms of their do 
mestic morality than on the basis of 
their mtersocietal behavior or other 
characteristics relevant to war and 
peace They disparaged the Luo for 
their immodest nudity, the Kikuyu for 
their custom of having women thatch 
the roofs of houses, the Kipsigis for 
their licentious sexuality The Kipsigis 
were considered superior to the Luo 
because the former practiced circum 
cision of boys and clitoridectomy of 
girls, like the Gusn, whereas the latter 
did neither In spite of this, the Gusii 
took the Luo as allies against the Kip 
S'gis in a very important battle The 
acceptability of the outgroup’s customs 
was less important to the Gusii than 
the strategic advantage they might gam 
•rom such an alliance Furthermore, the 
usu did not think of rating hostile 
terms of their friendliness or 
adherence to a code of honorable be 
avior because they did not expect this 
nendhness or honor of other groups 
within their own society They expected 
^ outgroups to be hostile, and they 
defending themselves 
g msi the stronger groups like the 
P^’oymg on weaker croups 
tione ^ strategic considera- 

not modified by evaluative 
CCS of the outgroup’s behavior 
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Nothing is more characteristic of the 
differences in intersocietal behavior be- 
tween Kipsigis and Gusii than their 
traditional attitudes toward cattle theft 
and raids. Cattle were of great im- 
portance in the prestige economies and 
rituals of both groups. The Kipsigis 
considered theft of cattle from another 
Kipsigis as a heinous offense, worse 
than murder and as unnatural as incest. 
The theft of cattle from punik, how- 
ever, was not only allowed but re- 
garded as admirable and imperative. 
In the Kipsigis view, their enemies had 
no right to have cattle and it was only 
right and proper that the Kipsigis con- 
duct raids to take them away. The 
Gusii had no such rigid dichotomy; 
cattle theft was considered a crime 
(though not of the most immoral type) 
when committed within units which 
had enough internal order to try the 
offender and enforce compensation. Be- 
tween clans, such theft was certain to 
provoke a feud. Many Gusii preferred 
to go into the lowlands and raid the 
Luo for cattle, because it was more 
difficult for the Luo to retaliate and 
because other Gusii could be depended 
upon to help them fight the Luo, but 
theft within the ethnic group was 
neither unknown nor horrifying. The 
Kipsigis viewed both stealing cattle 
from enemies and restraint of such 
theft within the ingroup as moral im- 
peratives, whereas me Gusii were typi- 
cally relativistic and opportunistic 
about cattle theft altogether. 

The Gusii did not have institutional- 
ized means of incorporating and as- 
similating outsiders into their society. 
Tliey were willing to take Kipsigis 
women as wives, since they had under- 
gone clitoridectomy, although they 
claim nowadays that such women intro- 
duced the “evil eye" (okobiririfl) among 
them. Women could take the patrilineal 
affiliation of tlieir husbands, but men 
from outside were not welcome because 


membership in Gusii society was 
through one’s patrilineage and such 
aflSliations were not fictionalized. Even 
when a fragment of a Gusii clan fled 
from interclan warfare in one Gusii 
tribe and was allowed to settle in an- 
other, it remained a distinct group, sub- 
ordinate in status to the clans already 
resident there. Individual settlers were 
always known as abamenyi, “dwellers,” 
whose right to live on land granted them 
by another clan or tribe remained tenu- 
ous. The Gusii social structure was par- 
ticularistic and compounded of paro- 
chial groups; this is well illustrated by 
their version of male initiation, very 
different from that of the Kipsigis. 
While the Kipsigis initiated simultane- 
ously sixty or seventy boys from differ- 
ent parts of the country at a secluded 
place in the forest, Gusii initiation (after 
a large-scale circumcision) brought to- 
gether two or three boys, often related, 
from the same local community in a 
specially built hut near the dwellings 
of one of their families. Thus initiation, 
which for the Kipsigis was an introduc- 
tion to a wider loyalty than that of the 
family and locality and could be used 
to naturalize young men of alien birth, 
was organized along narrow kinship 
and local lines in Gusiiland. 

The most relevant contrasting charac- 
teristics of the hvo societies are as fol- 
lows: The Kipsigis ethnic group consti- 
tuted a security community based on 
social allegiances that cross-cut terri- 
torial units. Within the security com- 
munity, social solidarity was high, as 
indicated by the rarity of witimeraft 
accusations, the absence of sorcery, and 
the moral restraint on cattle theft. The 
security community itself and the social 
behavior patterns associated with it 
were extended to those groups who 
were, in the Kipsigis image, their broth- 
ers, with a culture and social structure 
identical to tJieir oum. Other neighbor- 
ing peoples were riewed as enemies 
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against whom homicide and theft— 
criminal offenses within the security 
community— were commendable Each 
enemy group was respected in propor 
tion to its perceived degree of con- 
formity to the Kipsigis code of honor- 
able behavior in warfare, and was 
despised if, hhe the Gusii, it did not 
conform at all Being a Kipsigis was re- 
garded as a behavioral characteristic, 
attainable by those enemy individuals 
who were willing to alter their b^avior 
by undergomg initiation, observing 
Kipsigis customs, and becoming a mem 
ber of one of their umversahstic age 
groups 

The Gush ethnic group was not a 
security community but a terntonal 
grouping of clans and other patrilineal 
descent groups which fought each 
other but also joined forces against 
outsiders Loyalties were most endur- 
ing within the smallest groups, and de- 
creased rapidly with increasing social 
(that IS, genealogical and territorial) dis- 
tance Even within solidary groupings, 
divisive tensions were recognized and 
expressed in witchcraft accusations and 
the use of sorcery, cattle theft among 
Gusn was not viewed with alarm The 
Gush w ere aware of cultural differences 
among surrounding peoples and had 
different negative images of each, but 
they had no expectation of varying pat- 
terns of mtergroup behavior For them, 
every egesaku, from an extended family 
to a great nation, contained rival groups 
that distrusted each other and would 
attempt to destroy or unite with their 
opponents according to their own ad- 
vantage in a particular situation, only 
tlie exercise of strong superordinate 
authority could alter this The Gusu 
expected, therefore, that surrounding 
peoples Would use every available 
means to defeat them, a’nd th^ in 
tended to reciprocate Being a Gusu 
was regarded as a matter of descent 
from a Gusu ancestor and membership 
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m a particular Gusu lineage rather than 
as an acquired behavioral character- 
istic, thus it could not be achieved by 
an outsider 


THE ROLE OF SOCIALIZATION 
IN MEDIATING BETWEEN 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
INTERSOCIETAL BEHAVIOR 

We have seen that the Kipsigis, like 
the Mundurucii, are characterized by 
structural arrangements and interper 
sonal behavior patterns that might be 
termed socuilly integrative, while the 
comparable aspects of Gusu culture 
(like those of the Bedouin Arabs) might 
be termed socially divisive As we have 
seen, the two peoples with socially 
integrated societies make a sharp di 
diotomy between themselves and other 
ethnic groups, whom they despise and 
toward whom they feel free to express 
hostility In the two socially divisive 
societies, on the other hand, no sharp 
boundanes for aggressive action are 
present and hostihty may legitimately 
be expressed between various groups 
inside and outside the ethnic boundary 
If it IS true that intersocietal images 
and behavior patterns are transmitted 
in the socialization process, then it 
should be possible to find differences 
in socialization practices between in 
tegrative and divisive societies, corre- 
sponding to their different types of 
intersocietal behavior Such differences 
do seem to characterize Kipsigis and 
Gusu socialization 

Soaaluation of the Child among 
the Kipsigis and Gusn 

An analysis of ethnographic data on 
child training practices of the two so 
cieties suggests that there are a number 
u which Kipsigis and Gusu 

children acquire the culturally appro 
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priate images and behavioral disposi- 
tions. These are presented below under 
headings that parallel the motiva- 
tional, cognitive-evaluative, and habit- 
ual sources of ethnocentric behavior, 
but the order is reversed for easier 
comprehension. 

Habitual Aspects of Socialization. 
Under this heading falls the shaping of 
the social behavior of the child in direc- 
tions that facilitate his acquisition of 
the traditional intergroup behavior pat- 
terns of his culture. The differences be- 
tween Kipsigis and Gusii concern (a) 
food sharing and (b) sociability. The 
Kipsigis punish a child severely for 
exhibiting gluttony and attempting to 
take more food than his siblings. Jeal- 
ous grumbling about food apportion- 
ment is not tolerated, and a child who 
complains may find his food taken away 
by his mother. Gusii mothers tolerate 
gluttony and allow a greedy child to 
take more than the others. Children 
who are habitually greedy in this way 
are called ‘'black-stomach children"* and 
are given a separate dish with more 
food than their siblings get. It is ex- 
pected that an older child will deprive 
the others of any valuable thing, and 
mothers appear to reward the younger 
ones for complaining by giving them 
something as compensation only when 
they do complain. These methods of 
handling sibling behavior may be seen 
as antecedents of social behavior in 
the adult community. The Kipsigis 
child learns habits of restraint in the 
presence of equals and is encouraged 
to get on witli them rather than com- 
plain about them to authority. Tlie 
Gusii child, on the other hand, does not 
learn to inhibit his acquisitiveness but 
to regard peer relations as a competi- 
tion in which the stronger takes all and 
the weaker attempts to recoup through 
a jealous appeal to autlmrit}’. 


The Kipsigis allow and encourage 
their children to form groups that are 
active day and night. Every child over 
seven years old participates in such a 
group, which is comprised of all the 
children of a locality regardless of 
family. The groups range far and wide 
and meet children from other localities. 
In the evening a group of boys fre- 
quently goes out to pick up food that 
women leave for them in baskets out- 
side houses; afterwards they sleep to- 
gether in one of their parents’ houses. 
To punish a boy, parents will not let 
him out with his friends at night. The 
children’s groups have their own lead- 
ers and exert control over their mem- 
bers’ behavior, punishing those who are 
deviant. The Gusii have no such or- 
ganized groups, in large measure be- 
cause parents prevent their formation 
and development. Gusii parents con- 
sider the child’s part in the family labor 
force his primary obligation and they 
do not allow him to wander far from 
home. With their isolated homestead 
pattern, this means that many children 
grow up associating only with their 
own siblings and perhaps a few neigh- 
boring cousins. Parents encourage them 
to avoid contact with children other 
than siblings who quarrel with them or 
cause them any other difficulty. Gusii 
children who were interviewed ex- 
pressed reluctance to play with a 
strange child whose kinship affiliations 
were unknown. Closely related boys 
who herd together, and girls of about 
the same age who have been initiated 
together, do form working groups, but 
parents ignore such groups and think 
nothing of interfering witli their own 
children’s participation in them. These 
peer groups arc regarded by children 
and parents as a temporarj’ escape from 
parental discipline, and they nc\'er de- 
velop the cohesion and internal sclf- 
disciplinc of their Kipsigis equivalents. 



Tlie differences in peer group organi- 
zation and values beU\een the two 
societies arc no^\here more clearly seen 
than among male adolescents who have 
undergone initiation together For the 
Kipsigis, mutual respect among such 
agcmales is mandatory, and there are 
rules restricting the verbal abuse they 
can engage in For the Gusii, the hall- 
mark of the "pal” (omokiarc) relation- 
ship established by simultaneous initi 
ation IS the permissibility of engaging m 
joking and verbal abuse of the most 
obscene kind, something that is strictly 
forbidden bet\% een a man and anyone 
of his father’s generation The h^ical 
joke of Gush agemates is to call one 
another “uncircumcised boy,” which 
would be a grave insult among Kipsigis 
agemates At the same time, Kipsigis 
agemates constitute one of the most 
important cohesive groups in their so 
cicW, so much so that the father of a 
misbehaving youth will appeal to his 
age group to discipline him rather than 
doing it nimself Gusii men who were 
initiated together form no functioning 
roup at all, and a man remains under 
irect paternal control after initiation 
Thus the Kipsigis develop peer rela 
tions charactenzed by solidarity, co- 
operation, and control, whereas Gusii 
relations between social equals lack 
order and control, which characterize 
intergenerational relations m their so 
cicly 

Kipsigis child training as described 
here so far, faNors the acquisition of 
habits of sharing, general sociability, 
and solidarity among social equals In 
the same childhood situations, Gusii 
socnhzalion favors dominance rather 
Ilian sharing parochial social contact 
ratlicr than general sociability, and 
suspicion rather than solidarity among 
social equals Tliese contrasts mas be 
seen as correlates of the differences m 
oserall social solidants m the Isvo 
soaclics 
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Cognitive and Evaluative Aspects of 
Socialization Among both Kipsi^s 
and Gusii, children learn about neigh- 
boring peoples and acquire the cultur- 
ally standardized images their parents 
have of them There is an important 
difference, however, in the kind of 
salience these images have for them 
because of the difference m images of 
peers and neighbors in general that 
they have acquired The Kipsigis child 
grows up in a community in which 
neighborhood relations are relatively 
good and, for the most part, free of 
suspicions and accusations of witch 
craft and sorcery When he learns about 
the enemy peoples and their evil attrib 
ules, the contrast between them and 
other Kipsigis, as he has observed 
them, IS very great Among the Gusii, 
however, children are raised on mail 
cious gossip, they learn at an early age 
to view various neighbors with whom 
their parents are quarrelling as enemies 
attempting to kill their family through 
sorcery and witchcraft When they 
hear of foreign enemies, the contrast 
effect IS slight, since their concept of 
the enemy is based on intimate local 
relations The Gusu child, then, learns 
that there are enemies everywhere, near 
and far, while the Kipsigis child ac- 
quires a clear image of enemies being 
foreign and remote 
For the Kipsigis individual this learn 
ing expenence eliminates stimulus 
equivalence between ingroup and out 
groups, thereby informing him that the 
positive social habits mentioned above 
are not generalizable to relations with 
the enemies For the Gusu, a rough 
stimulus equivalence between all groups 
is established, due both to the linquis 
tic equivalence of the word egesaku 
applied to groups at all levels and to 
the inculcated belief that potential 
enemies are everywhere, not restricted 
^the alien portion of the environment 
This equivalence facilitates a transfer 
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of the ambivalent attitudes toward 
peers in the immediate environment to 
more remote peoples. 

Motivational Aspects of Socializa- 
tion. Several aspects of child training 
in these two societies appear to increase 
the strength of motives that are appro- 
priate to their respective patterns of 
ethnocentric behavior. These aspects 
are the use of praise, the inculcation of 
fear, and aggression training. 

Praise is not only used by Kipsigis 
mothers but also institutionalized. A 
child is given the praise-names of war- 
riors, and at a number of points in 
childhood and adolescence, his mother 
and other women of the house literally 
sing his praises, reciting not only his 
praise-names but a variety of good 
qualities about him. For example, if a 
young boy has been sent to relatives 
for a few months to herd their cattle, 
his praises would be sung on his return. 
A Kipsigis informant said, ‘That makes 
you feel good; you almost shed tears.” 
Gush admts do not believe in praising 
their children, for they think that praise 
will make them conceited and dis- 
obedient. Mothers reported that they 
refrained from praising their children 
in their presence even when the chil- 
dren were exceedingly well behaved 
and pleased their parents. The use of 
praise would seem to strengthen need 
afKliation, and this difference between 
Kipsigis and Gusii may be related to 
their differences in sociability and peer 
group behavior. 

Gusii parents, particularly mothers, 
deliberately condition their children to 
be fearful of many aspects of their en- 
vironment, including domestic and wild 
animals, strangers, the father and other 
male elders, and wilclics. This is done 
at first in order to control the child by 
threatening him with punishment by 
one of these agencies, but there is much 
behavioral evidence indicating that it 


has permanent effects on the individual. 
The Kipsigis do much less of this, and 
they use imaginary animals that the 
child later finds out do not exist. The 
differential effects of these training pat- 
terns are evident from the fact that 
older Gusii children (and many adults) 
are terrified of the dark and remain 
indoors at night, while Kipsigis children 
play outside in the dark, looldng for the 
food scraps that have been left for 
them. Gusii men learn to master this 
fear in its most extreme form, but they 
are convinced that witches run at night 
and present serious dangers to anyone 
walking in the dark. This fear of the 
environment intensifies interpersonal 
suspicion among the Gusii, as evidenced 
by the number of stories involving accu- 
sations of witchcraft and sorcery against 
neighbors that have a nocturnal setting. 

Both Kipsigis and Gusii mothers dis- 
approve of fighting among children and 
m^e some efforts to stop it, but the 
peer group organization makes a criti- 
cal difference in the amount of aggres- 
sion children have an opportunity to 
indulge. Among the Kipsigis, the rela- 
tive independence of the children’s 
groups, and their wide-ranging mobil- 
ity, make it impossible for mothers to 
enforce their prohibition. A great deal 
of fighting is reported to go on, both 
within and between groups, and the 
best fighter often becomes the leader of 
a group. Boys try to show their bravery 
by asking others to beat them with 
sticks ana demonstrating their ability 
to withstand blows before retaliating. 
Fathers encourage their sons to fight 
courageously, and they become con- 
cerned if they hear that their boys arc 
always losing fights. The Gusii have 
more direct control over their children 
and punish them more frequently for 
fighting. Parents also indicate to the 
child that they prefer him to report 
being attacked rather than to retaliate, 
and lliat they look more kindly upon his 
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\ erbally insulting his peers than assault- 
ing them Often, Gusii parents com- 
phin bitterly to the parents of a child 
uho has assaulted their own child This 
attention to and punishment for fight- 
ing reduces the amount of fighting 
among children but appears to result 
in a preoccupation with hostility, and 
the encouragement of reporting attack 
and \ crbal abuse may be seen as shap 
mg aggressne behavior m the direction 
of projection and verbal attack, re- 
speclnely Tlie Kipsigis handling of 
aggression, especially the lesser amount 
of punishment, seems to lead to less 
suspicious social attitudes and less 
dmsive group behavior 
The ^fferences in motivational de 
\clopment discussed here may well 
hiNc a direct impact on differences m 
mtersocietil behavior The greater 
strengthening of the sociable or affilia 
ti\ e motive in Kipsigis socialization may 
bo seen as contributing to their greater 
'NillinOTcss to incorporate foreigners 
Into their society The greater inhibi- 
tion on aggression in Gusii socializa- 
tion and the greater development of 
projection as an intrapersonal defense 
against hostility may contribute to their 
dcfcnsnc posture in making war as 
“FKip^g^s offensive militancy 

that theo 

^ P rancomuants for 

j™alions m mtcrsocictal bchawor can 
Ixt found ,n the l.ah.tual, cogn.hve 
ci-ahnlnc, and motnational aspects of 
'oenhrotion In the follon ,„/,ect.on 
some tistlhle generalizations are drawn 
out lnseomparatneanal>s.s.rS 
form of a polar tjpologj 

‘’["“'■'"'‘'"'■.■’‘HhoI-.R.ci.ICorrela.c. 
of Inlrtiocictal ImuRc anil nchaiior 

Table 21 presents two ideal h-pcs 
which stand at opposite ends of a ™" 

l.minm Tliese ideal ,,pes are base™on 


the comparisons of Mundurucu with 
Bedouin Arabs and of Kipsigis with 
Gusii, and they serve to illustrate hy- 
pothesi 2 ed linkages between social 
structure, ethnocentric images, inter- 
societal behavior patterns, and sociali- 
zation The typology refers only to 
uncentralized, non-industnal societies, 
but many of the linkages may be gen 
erahzed to other settings 
Obviously, these are extreme types, 
but each of the variables is conceived 
as continuous, so that many intermedi 
ate cases are expected in an examina 
tion of actual societies Although this 
framework may be viewed as a set of 
functional hypotheses, generating pre 
dieted associations of variables across 


societies, it has a distinct causal direc- 
tion The basic structural features— the 
temtonal arrangements of groups to 
which loyalty is owed— are the inde- 
pendent variables, causing a certain 
inlrasocietal structure of group rela 
tions, including alliances and antagon- 
isms The intrasocietal structure favors 
certain types of mterpersonal behavior 
over others, and parents attempt to 
socialize their children so as to adapt 
to the favored norms of interpersonal 
conduct Insofar as the socialization 
process is effective in this regard, in 
dividuals are produced whose images 
of their own and other groups are con- 
gruent with the demands of intraso- 
cielal functioning These shared images 
act as premises for mtersocietal be- 
havior, that IS, for warfare and immi- 


gration policies 

It should be noted that this hy- 
pothetical framework does not assume 
at interpersonal images will neces 
sany be extended to mtersocietal be 
trt ^ 1 ^^^ generalization is assumed 
c a characteristic of socially divisive 
integrated societies, 
which see different cultural croups as 
themselves Furthermore, 
ifferenlial evaluation of internal 
" external groups is not equally 
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A Typology of Social StrucfurB, Socialhation, and Intersocietal Dispositions 
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essential to both tj’pes Socially inle 
gnted societies use the evaluative 
dimension to pohnze ingroups and out 
groups but people in divisive sociehes 
—though the) may rate their o\vn way 
of life higher than that of others— do 
not distinguish groups in absolute moral 
terms, for the) are ready to engage m 
alliance or conflict with any group on 
tlie basis of strategic advantage 


CONCLUSION 

It IS hoped that the typology presented 
here, and the hypotheses implicit in it 
nnUI provade theoretical guidance for 
cross cultural studies of inlersocietal 
images and behavior Although the 
empirical aahdity of these h)mbtheses 
remains m question, three implications 
of possible relevance to contemporary 
international behavior may be drawn 
from the discussion in this chapter 
I Societal dnisivcness leads to gen 
cralized dispositions of suspicion, para 
noia and defensue hostility ui a 

^ of socKlies « highly relevant to the 
^o„or of .her members m mter 
jocictal Mtmtions and especially to 
tlion capacit) for forming stable all. 

;™alconn.cts\!'Z“ilriroX 

^rrelation of internal sohdant), tst 
and soo, ability ,u.h external hiist.^' 


This picture is mitigated by a look 
at the broad outlines of political history 
during the last 7,000 years, which shows 
humans capable of widening the limits 
of sohdanty, trust, and sociability 
through the development of larger scale 
societies, increasingly complex forms of 
interrelationship, and technological 
economic systems that demand and 
facilitate interlocal mobility Further 
more the principle of multiple affilia 
tions and residential dispersion can be 
applied m the modern world, and it 
would argue for increasing the move 
ments of peoples across international 
boundaries, particularly in noncompeti 
tive situations The cross cutting struc 
tural arrangements resulting from such 
moves can act as a brake on interna 
tional conflict even without eradicating 
the motives that lead to war 
3 Insofar as socially integrated so 
cielies do in fact have a concept of 
membership as something that can be 
achieved by outsiders they allow the 
possibility not only of naturalizing im 
nugrants but also of creating a su 
perordinate order based on a similarly 
of membership Although 
t ey have tended to define themselves 
flgflirwf outgroups, their concept that 
outsiders could become members by 
tollowing certain behavior patterns 
eaves open a door that in societies 
organized along lines of ascribed mem 
bership groupings and associated paro 
ch'af sentmients is shut If outsiders are 
r^eemable the possibilities of their 
examined Ad- 
1 ^’ ^ concept of conversion or 
urahzation did not seem to mitigate 
v^l hostility in the cases of medie 
coni., if Islam, nineteenth 
municrn States, and Soviet Com 

**ni»inr, ’i these ideological 

concon? associated with a 

woulr^^ political grouping that 

and scattered 
W0r?d imn!*** ^‘■goes that the search for 
ty must go hand m hand with 
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a search for some wider values or 
ideologies, the acceptance of which acts 
as a condition of membership m a 
groupmg of worldwide scope open to 
all peoples 
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The next chapter continues our exploration of the psychological and 
social sources of national and international images by turning to data 
from modem societies The research on which this chapter draws 
consists largely of attitude studies and public opinion polls conducted 
in English speaking countries The chapter presents a conceptualiza- 
tion of images in terms of a theory of cognitive structure, and then 
proceeds to examine some of the personal and social correlates of these 
images This examination includes a review of personality factors and 
demographic xariables that are associated with the particular content 
and structure of images held by individuals By studying the ways in 
\Nhich national and international images fit into the personality and 
s^ctures of different individuals and are distributed across 
infntv!' ^ ° we can gain considerable insight 
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Psychological and Social 
Correlates of International 
Images* 


William A, Scott 


T^is inquiry into some social and 
psychological correlates of international 
images will proceed from two vantage 
points, theoretical and empirical The 
theoretical effort represents an inter- 
pretation of international images in 
terms of some general formulations of 
cognitive structure and process (For a 
review of some of these see Scott, 
1962a ) The empirical sections will re 
port some published studies of inter- 
national attitudes based on selected 
groups of subjects (pnmarily college 
students), and also some unpublished 


public opinion data from Australia, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom Al- 
though the poll data were generally 
not collected within a theoretical con- 
text, they have the advantage of coming 
from cross sectional samples of large 
national populations, these are the pop- 
ulations to which theories of interna- 
tional attitudes typically refer, but for 
which precious little systematic data 
are available Wherever possible, the 
findings will be interpreted in terms of 
the proposed theoretical framework 
However, most of the empirical ma- 
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tcnals can in no sense be regarded as 
“tests” of the theoretical formulation, 
rather they wll be used to illustrate 
some common vaneties of international 
images, together with their empirically 
found correlates 


THE CONTENTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL IMAGES 


cally in most people (see Harding et al , 
1954, D T Campbell, 1947) Beliefs 
about nations, feelings toward them, 
and notions of what ought to be done 
m relation to them are probably closely 
intertwined m the typical image struc 
ture, it IS only by posing questions to 
subjects in a particular way that the 
analytical components can be isolated 
for study 


Conceived wthin the framework of 
Mgnitive theories, an image of a nation 
(or of any other object) constitutes the 
totality of attnbutes that a person 
recognizes (or imagmes) when he con 
templates that nation In abstract terms 
one may desenbe an image as consist’ 
distinct as 

pccts First and onmarv ic 


Affective Component Liking and 
Disliking of Nations 

Although the affective reaction to any 
single nation depends, in part, on the 
characteristics attributed to it, there is 
substantial evidence of a widespread 
disposition either to like or to dislike 
foreiffn countries in crpnArol TTftr in 


pects First and pnmary^is the set of or ^^^like 

cogniboc attnbutes by which Ae ner >” general For in 

son understands the oVet m an Intel ^ 

lectual way This is his view of .» Syrian immigrants to Canada showed a 
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changes in attitudes toward the United 
States during the preceding year "'ere 
correlated with corresponding changes 
in their attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union. People who said they had be- 
come more favorably disposed toward 
one of these countries vere likely to 
report increasingly favorable feelings 
toward the other as well. When Aus- 
tralians were asked to indicate the ac- 
ceptability of seven different national 
groups as immigrants to their country 
there were positive intercorrelations 
among all pairs of nations (the average 
intercountry correlation was .23); there 
was a negative correlation between the 
acceptability of each of these national 
groups and the general feeling that 
there were too many immigrants in 
Australia already. Somewhat earlier, an- 
other poll in Australia (AGP #69, De- 
cember 1949) showed that respondents 
opposed to non-British immigration in 
general were also opposed to Japanese 
participation in the Olympic Games in 
Melbourne that year. Thus there is 
uniform evidence in all three countries 
polled of a general tendency toward 
xenophobic or xenophilic reactions, re- 
gardless of the nation involved. Such a 
general tendency either to like or to dis- 
like all countries might be expected to 
color certain cognitive aspects of the 
person s image of any particular nation 

Cognitive Component; Threatening 
and Benign Images; Perceived Power 

One commonly found cognitive di- 
mension of international images is the 
benevolence or malevolence attributed 
to the nation-object. This, too, appears 
to have its generalized aspects: the 
same quality may characterize a per- 
son’s image of various nations, and also 
—expressed as an expectancy for war or 
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peace— of the international arena as a 
whole. For example, Canadian respon- 
dents who in August 1953 (CIPO #231) 
felt that the Soviet Union might start a 
war unprovoked were more likely than 
others to believe the United States 
would do the same thing. Canadians 
who expected atomic war between the 
West and Russia by 1980 were much 
more likely than others to believe that 
the year 1960 would be troubled inter- 
nationally, while those who expected to 
see Russia and the West peaceful by 
1980 expected 1960 to be peaceful as 
well (CIFO #279, November 1959). 

There is some tendency for war ex- 
pectancy to be associated with a dislike 
of nations or the perception of them as 
dangerous. In Canada (CIPO #244, 
September 1955) the expectation of war 
was negatively correlated with the 
belief that the Soviet Union had been 
“more sincere lately” and also nega- 
tively correlated with respondents’ 
attitudes toward having European im- 
migrants for neighbors. People who 
foresaw an early war tended to dis- 
approve of both Russia and immigra- 
tion. The latter result was duplicated 
in an Australian poll (AGP #79, March 
1951), in which war expectancy was 
associated with a desire for reduced im- 
migration. In 1953 (CIPO #231) Cana- 
dian respondents who felt that the 
United States might start a war on its 
own were less optimistic than the rest 
about the outcome of a projected “sum- 
mit” meeting. (However, there was no 
correlation between expectations of the 
summit meeting and beliefs concerning 
Soviet belligerency.) The inference to 
be drawn from these correlations is that 
some people display a general tendency 
to see the entire foreign world as either 
threatening or benign, regardless of the 
specific events that are focused on. 


2 AGP #79, March 1951. The countries named m the question were France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 
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Tlicre IS also some evidence that the 
attribute of power— including both 
strength and success— is a subjectively 
enduring aspect of a nation image and 
tint this quality too may be generalized 
over a \ariet) of nation objects Among 
Canadians in 1959 (CIPO #279) the 
expectation of increased Russian power 
during 1960 was negatively correlated 
'vith the belief that Russian Commu- 
nism would collapse by 19S0, and the 
belief that Russia had had a successful 
past decade was associated with an ex 
pectalion of its continued increase in 
power during I960 The Canadians 
showed comparable correlations among 
the same attitudes expressed with re- 
spect to Britain and the United States 
Moreover, expectations concerning the 
feature success of Russia, the United 
Mates, and Britain were all positively 
ro^clated Peop e who expwted one 
of them to get cither stronger or weaker 

II IS not at all certain that these find, 
ngs would be duplicated m other 
"ations in the United States or thi 
nM'l "ould very hhclv 
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Russian power during the year The ex 
pectation that Russia and the West 
would be at peace by 1980 was asso 
mated, not only with an expectation of 
decreased United States and Russian 
power during 1960, but also with the 
belief that Russian Communism would 
have collapsed by 1980— and with it 
Western Capitalism 
This IS not to say that Canadians find 
the two major antagonists equally ma 
levolent Rather the findings indicate 
that the greatest apprehensions con 
cemmg one side are held by people 
who are also most apprehensive about 
the other side In other words, Cana 
dians have not tended strongly to take 
sides in the “cold war,” by believing 
that their own national interest lies un 
ambiguously with the United States 
against the Soviet Union It is more 
probable that the average Canadian 
citizen s feelings about both these coun 
tries reflect his general tendency to be 
cither favorably or unfavorably dis 
toward all other countries in the 
world A power struggle is apt to be 
most salient for its direct participants, 
who can readily view their own nation 
as angels and the opposition as devils 
ul any such dichotomous, black-and 
xv ite thinking m which citizens of out- 
side nations indulge is likely to be 
c anneled into a preference for their 
o\yi country over all the rest-the latter 
ca egory being rather poorly differ- 
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for convenience’s sake, along a scale 
ranging from extremely competitive to 
extremely cooperative. At one end of 
this scale is war; at the other end, polit- 
ical unity such as Commonwealth mem- 
bership. Between lies a gradation of 
increasingly cooperative policies, such 
as national defense, collective defense, 
peaceful coexistence, the sharing of 
information, and economic aid. Not that 
this is a unidimensional continuum of 
mutually exclusive actions; it will be 
seen shortly that even to an unsophisti- 
cated public various combinations of 
them are compatible. The gradation 
presented here is also rather coarse; 
this is partly because only a limited 
variety of action possibilities have been 
posed in studies of international atti- 
tudes. 

War. During either peace or war 
aggressive measures in foreign policy 
tend to be regarded by the general 
public as incompatible with overtures 
toward peace. In June 1939 (BIPO #66) 
British respondents who advocated 
fighting Japan to protect England’s in- 
terests in China tended more dian 
others to oppose calling a world peace 
conference at that time. After the be- 
ginning of war with Germany (BIPO 
#62, September 1939) there was a 
strong negative correlation between 
approval of attempted peace talks and 
the desire to continue fighting until 
Hitlerism was eliminated. 

In May 1940 (BIPO #69), respond- 
ents who advocated bombing Germany 
“even if it means that they might bomb 
ns in return” were more likely than 
others to believe (a) ' that the entire 
German people, rather than just Hitler, 
was the real enemy and (b) that Britain 
would win the war. A comparable asso- 
ciation between approval of military 
action and confidence in the power of 
one’s own side was shown a decade 
later in a Canadian survey (CIPO 
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#214, October 1951): people who felt 
then that the West could win a war 
with Russia were more likely than 
others to believe that the Korean war 
was worthwhile; also, they tended to 
be more in favor of using German 
troops in an allied (NATO) army. 

National and collective defense. 
The advocacy of primarily defensive 
measures appears to be associated with 
an image of the enemy as strong and 
dangerous, though not invincible. In 
Canada (CIPO #274, March 1959) dis- 
satisfaction with national defense pre- 
paredness was most pronounced among 
those who felt that the West was “drop- 
ping behind Russia” in international 
power. Somewhat earlier (CIPO #243, 
July 1955), opponents of continued test- 
ing of atomic weapons by the United 
States were found most commonly 
among people who believed that Rus- 
sia’s current peace talk was "sincere” 
rather than just propaganda. 

While there is no evidence that 
approval of defensive measures is asso- 
ciated with belligerent tendencies, it 
does seem connected with a desire to 
protect that which is “rightly” one’s 
own or someone else’s. For instance, in 
1939 support among Britons for a mili- 
tary alliance with France and Russia 
was associated with a desire to see 
Britain’s China interests protected 
(though not necessarily by war), and 
also with a willingness to guarantee the 
independence of small European coun- 
tries (BIPO #60, June 1939; BIPO 
#57, April 1939). 

Peaceful coexistence. In time of 
peace, the policy of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” represents minimal normal inter- 
course with nations, which merely ex- 
cludes violence as a course of action. In 
time of war, the desire to reestablish 
normal relations with the enemy, or to 
explore this possibility through truce 
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negotiations, amounts to about the same 
degree of cooperativeness— though by 
contrast with the on going state of war 
it may appear to go much further In 
March 1940 (BIPO #68) at a time when 
Great Bntam was fighting Germany, 
but Russia had not yet entered the war, 
British respondents who favored peace 
talks were much more likely than others 
to advocate ‘ friendly” relations with the 
Soviet Union (a German ally at that 
time) as well Though the desire for 
such friendly relations tended to be 
negatively correlated with jingoistic 
sentiments, it was not at all incompati 
ble with defensive courses of interna- 
tional action For instance, m March 
1939 (BIPO #56) approval of friendly 
relations with Russia was positively 
correlated with the feeling that Britain 
should fight rather than give up her 
colonies And support for a world peace 
conference was correlated with support 
for a military alliance with France and 
Russia (BIPO #60, June 1939) There 
IS a hint of low confidence in one’s own 
power, however, in two other correlates 
ot peace oriented responses Early m 
the war (BIPO #62, September 1939) 
there was a substantial association be- 
hveen the desire tor peace talks with 
Germany and the belief that England 
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consistent with a benign image of the 
other country Here again, for the 
average citizen there appears to be a 
general tendency either to approve or 
to disapprove such policies toward a 
variety of nations In the United States, 
people who advocate close relations 
with the countries of Western Europe 
or who approve economic aid to de 
veloping nations also tend to want a 
foreign policy that relies on the United 
Nations or on alliances with other 
democratic nations, rather than on 
armed might in isolation from the rest 
of the world (Scott & Withey, 1958, pp 
194-200) During the United Nations 
police action in Palestine there was a 
positive correlation in Canada (CIPO 
#248, May 1956) between willingness 
to contribute Canadian troops to help 
maintain order and approval of con 
tinued membership m the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations An earlier study 
(CIPO #239, November 1954) also 
found desire for Commonwealth mem- 
bership associated with the belief that 
coexistence behveen capitalist and com- 
munist nations is feasible Thus it ap- 
pears that people who approve one 
kind of cooperative international inter- 
change are likely to approve other 


Advocating such policies of peaceful 
involvement tends to be associated with 
images of the relevant nations 
or of the total international environ- 
ment For example, Canadians who 
approved of President Eisenhower’s 
proposal to exchange military informa 
ion with the Soviet Union tended to 
report favorable opinions of that coun 
ry and also tended not to expect an 
^rly war (CIPO #244, September 
2^) Similarly, m England (BIPO 
r > June 1946), respondents who 
^avored worldwide sharing of atomic 
secrets were more likely than others 
report an improved attitude toward 
^ssia (though there was no significant 
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correlation with their reported changes 
in attitude toward the United States). 
Again, in a Canadian sample, attitudes 
favorable toward Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and France were all associated 
with a desire for increased trade with 
the Soviet Union (CIPO #274, March 
1959). In the United States, people who 
approved of both economic and military 
aid to friendly countries were less 
inclined to regard United States and 
Russian interests as irreconcilable than 
were people who approved of military 
aid only (Fisher & Belknap, 1952). 
Canadian respondents who favored 
continued membership in the British 
Commonwealth were more likely than 
others to believe that the prospects for 
peace were improving (CIPO #239, 
November 1954), and less likely than 
opponents of Commonwealth member- 
ship to feel that the United States 
wielded undue influence over their 
country (CIPO #248, May 1956). 

Cultural vs. Psychological 
Interpretations 

The import of these public opinion 
studies for the understanding of inter- 
national images would appear to be at 
least threefold: First, they tend to sup- 
port, at a cultural level, the psycho- 
logical view that there is some degree 
of consistent relationship among cogni- 
tive, affective, and action components 
of images. Second, they indicate that 
response dispositions associated with 
the nation-images may be conceived as 
somewhat flexible clusters of function- 
ally equivalent, mutually compatible 
acts. Third, since the correlations noted 
among the various image components 
do not always depend on reference to 
a single nation, there is the suggestion 
that many different specific images may 
be colored by common themes reflect- 
ing the person’s general world-view, or 
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perhaps more basic characteristics of 
his personality. 

Such data as these, however, have 
limited usefulness for understanding 
the psychological bases of nation- 
images. One major problem stems from 
the very representativeness of the 
samples polled: This is advantageous 
for generalizing results to some de- 
finable population. However, it has the 
attendant limitation of including in the 
sample a heterogeneity of subjects, 
whose image structures may be quite 
diverse. For example, a large national 
sample will necessarily include a pre- 
ponderance of poorly informed individ- 
uals whose cognitive differentiation 
with respect to international affairs 
is quite rudimentary. Generalizations 
from the total sample may thus be in- 
applicable to the small proportion of 
sophisticated people, who constitute 
the focus of reference for most discus- 
sions of international images. 

Even if the sample limitation could 
be overcome by including a suflBcient 
number of internationally sophisticated 
respondents to permit separate anal- 
ysis of their images, there would still 
remain an epistemological difficulty in 
inferring the psychological structure of 
images from data on their cultural 
structure. Psychological structure refers 
to a relationship among cognitive com- 
ponents that exists within the individ- 
ual, while cultural structure represents 
a correlation among image components 
across a group of people. 

It is the latter type of structure that 
is typically assessed through public 
opinion polling, or through the usual 
correlational analysis across samples of 
subjects. One can discover from such 
analyses what types of image content 
tend to be found together within the 
population. But the covariation of 
image contents across people does not 
warrant inferences concerning a corre- 
sponding covariation across objects 
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perceived by the individuals in this 
population 

If for example one found a cross 
mdividual correlation between hostility 
toward the Soviet Union and percep 
tion of her as belligerent a tempting 
interpretation would be that people 
tend to attribute benign qualities to 
objects they like and malevolent quali 
ties to those they dislike But the same 
cross individual correlation could have 
resulted from a division of the popula 
tion into two types of respondents (a) 
those who are hostile toward all coun 
tries and regard them all as belligerent 
and (b) those who feel kindly toward 
all countries and perceive them as 
friendly Thus the result is ambiguous 
with regard to the underlying psycho 
logical dynamics In order to infer that 


image components covary within indi 
vidual people one would have to con 
front subjects with a set of nations and 
ask them to judge each one on belhger 
ence and also to express an attitude to 
ward It Then for each person a 
correlation would be computed over 
the nation objects between attitude and 
perceived beUigerency Though such 
procedures for data collection and an 
alysis are not in principle excluded 
t^ey have 

not been undertaken in any of the polls 
rjiewed here Thus when we Ion 
elude for example that affective and 
cognitive components of images are 

associated .n particular wfy *e 

conclusion must gen 
crdly be limited to cross mdividiS 

nation objects between hUg and pt 


ceived belligerency, while respondents 
who deplore this trait will display nega 
tive correlations If a sample consists 
of equal numbers of both types of 
respondents, the correlation across sub 
jects between these affective and cogni 
tive components, as applied to a single 
nation is likely to be zero Thus, a cul 
turally shared image structure would 
fail to appear, even though meaningful 
psychological structures exist 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURE OF IMAGES 

Since public opmion data do not permit 
a clear interpretation of the structure 
of international images for an individ 
ual we shall introduce a theoretical 
model which though plausible in the 
light of the findings is by no means 
demanded by them Our reference here 
will be to the phenomenal world of 
a particular individual The specific 
image contents of this phenomenal 
world may be quite different from one 
person to another, but the terms we 
shall use to describe the cognitive struc 
lures in which these contents are em 
bedded are assumed to be applicable 
to all people regardless of specific con 
tent 

The meaning of a phenomenal object 
IS provided by the cognitive structure 
in which it IS embedded The basic 
units of a cognitive structure consist of 
the attributes a person applies to a 
given domain of objects (such as 
nations of the world) If Russia is 
seen in terms of its size climate geo 
graphical location scientific accom 
plishment and military power this 
particular image implies that these con 
cepts exist in the mind of the viewer 
3s attributes that can potentially be 
applied to all nations The attributes 
conceived by an mdividual as applying 

o nation objects may be represented 
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as a set of lines m multidimensional 
space, and the nation-images to which 
they are applied may be regarded as 
intersections of the lines In Figure 3 1, 
image A is defined by the intersection 
of attributes 1, 2, 3, and 4 B, a less 


image is significant only insofar as it 
consists of attributes along which sev- 
eral nations may be compared, and an 
attribute is significant only msofar as it 
serves to compare two or more nations 
with one another 



Fig 3.L Two-dimensional projection of attributes and images in a 
multi-dimensional cognitive space. 


“rich” image, includes only attnbutes 
2 and 6 Attribute 1 is defined in this 
subspace by two points, A and C, at- 
tribute 6 by points B and C Attributes 
3, 4, and 5 are not sufficiently defined 
in this subspace, though they might in- 
tersect images in other subspaces that 
are not shown here Just as a point m 
geometrical space has no meaning apart 
from the lines that intersect at it, and 
a line means nothing more than the 
locus of points that constitute it, so the 
t\%o kinds of cogmtue units— images 
and attributes— have no meaning apart 
from one another A particular nation- 


The structure of attributes for concep- 
tualizing nations develops, of course, 
through experience with particular 
nations (or norms about them), but, 
once established, it serves as a frame- 
work into which any new nation can be 
placed and in terms of which it can be 
understood A new placement can occur 
in at least two w'ays— through direct 
information about how the nation 
stands on a particular attnbule, or 
tlirough inferences that the person 
makes, based on correlations among his 
cognitive attributes Just as people seem 
to entertain "implicit theories of per- 
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sonality” (Bruner & Tagiuri, 1954), 
which enable them to judge others on 
an ancillary trait, given information 
about a primary trait, so they may also 
utilize the correlations among cognitive 
attributes for viewing nations in order 
to fill in aspects of an image that are 
not directly perceived (for example, 
that communism implies totalitarian- 
ism or that economic dependence im 
plies laziness) 

Correlations among cognitive attri- 
butes can also provide the basis for en 
hancing the contrast between nations 
that are seen as different m one im 
portant respect A perceived contrast 
on such a central attribute” might be 
generalized to all attributes subjectively 
associated with it What constitutes a 
central attribute would depend to some 


extent on the person, but perhaps, 
withm a given culture, certain attri- 
butes are commonly held in central de- 
temimng positions Just as the ' warm- 
cold dimension appears to be of crucial 

importance in filling in images of people 
Asch 1946 Kelley, 1950), so attributes 
like hostile-friendly” and ‘strong- 
weak may strongly inffuence other 
components of national images 


Dimensional Complexity 

A complex nation image demand 
complex attribute structure for view! 

slmrture is complex 
fte extent that it compnses a fa 
number of independent dimensions 
describing objects Two dimensions 
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“Communist” and “totalitarian”) Others 
may produce nonoverlapping groups, 
implying negatively correlated attri 
butes The most independent groups are 
those that overlap partially but not com- 
pletely, there is an optimal degree of 
overlap for maximum independence 
(Scott, 1962b, 1963) The more in 
dependent the groups, the greater is 
the complexity of the structure of at- 
tributes they represent and, correspond 
ingly, the more highly differentiated 
are the nation-images for the subject 


Assumed Adequacy of Images 

Any image of a nation is necessarily 
oversimplified The nation itself in- 
cludes various types of people and dis- 
plays diverse behaviors in the inter- 
national arena, yet the image that any 
person holds of it is marked by a rela 
tive coherence and consistency It 
serves both to highlight presumed 
modal tendencies and to contrast these 
with the characteristics of other nations 
Such image processes might readily be 
deemed stereotypic But any image is 
perforce stereotyped m the tnvial sense 
that It oversimplifies reality The rele 
vant question for purposes of structural 
analysis is whether the person who 
holds the image is aware of this Iinuta 
tioo 

Many subjects (see, for example, Gil 
bert, 1951) display a reluctance to char- 
acterize entire groups in general terms 
but this does not necessarily mean they 
lack even vague, uncertain images of 
these groups Moreover, subjects who 
check particular attributes as character 
^ng a designated population are not 
necessarily implying that they regard 
ttiese as adequate or complete char 
acterizations In order to apply the term 
stereotype, with its usual connotations 
o assumed inclusiveness and assumed 
adequacy, it would seem necessary to 
ascertain whether or not the subject 
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thought that his particular image in fact 
represented all the important character- 
istics of the nation referred to 

From this point of view, the essential 
feature of a stereotype is not its over- 
simplification or even its resistance to 
refutation, but rather its structural 
“openness” or “closedness” (cf Harvey, 
Hunt, & Schroder, 1961)— whether or 
not the image admits the possibility of 
additional, independent attributes for 
describing the object An image is 
“eJojed” to the extent that the person 
regards the attributes included in it as 
completely defining the object (with the 
possible exception of synonyms or 
closely correlated characteristics) The 
more “open the image, the more is the 
person willing to entertain the possibil- 
ity that essential features of the object 
have not yet been recognized by him, 
and that these additional attributes 
would reveal new similarities and dif- 
ferences in relation to other objects It 
IS as if the cognitive region representing 
the phenomenal object contained some 
“empty space” or undefined areas that 
the person explicitly recognized This 
definition of ‘stereotype’ in terms of 
openness-closedness is intended to dis- 
tinguish one of its meanings from other 
meanings commonly employed— such as 
“rigidity' (see immediately following) 
and “degree of sharedness” (see p 94) 

Rigidity of Images 

Closely tied to the subjectively 
assumed adequacy of an image is the 
person’s notion ot the relative perma- 
nence or mutability of the assigned 
attnbutes The assumption of fixed qual 
itics will dispose one to react unvary- 
ingly to the object, and an outside 
observer will thereby infer a rigid 
image, whereas the assumption of 
changeable qualities will permit one to 
react to a nation as it might become, 
or as one wants it to become Tlie 


rigidity of an image over time is often 
taken as a definition of stereotypy Mace 
(1943), for example, states that “Cur- 
rent usage tends to restrict the term 
[stereotype] to ideas that are fixed 
when fixity is inappropriate, or ap- 
propriate on other than intellectual 
grounds It implies most frequently 
fixity of ideas or invariability of re- 
sponse in circumstances which call for 
plasticity or adaptability” (p 30) 

We prefer to define stereotypy in 
stnietcira! terms (see preceding section} 
and to treat the correlation between 
stereotypy and rigidity as a matter of 
hypothesis, not of definition In fact, 
the whole question of the relation be- 
tween structural features of image sys- 
tems and their temporal dynamics is a 
central problem raised by the present 
formulation Not much research has 
been done that would clarify relation- 
ships that are often implicitly assumed 
here One seemingly relevant finding 
IS provided by Mischel and Schopler’s 
(1959) investigation of the relationship 
between authoritarianism and resist- 
ance to change in beliefs about the 
Soviet Union after her second Sputnik 
launching If the F Scale measures a 
general tendency toward closedness of 
cognitive systems (as is often assumed), 
then these data suggest that closed sys 
terns lend to be more ngid over time 
than open systems More direct evi- 
dence IS provided by Scott’s (1962b) 
study, m which people with complex 
attribute structures (see p 80) were able 
to alter these more readily than people 
with simple structures, and to increase 
their discrimination among nation- 
objects when required to do so 

Images and Their Associated AfTect 

Besides lending meaning to a cog- 
nized object, images usuall) contain an 
affective response to it Conccptuallj, 
one might \ lew the affectiv c component 



as an attribute that consists of value 
qualities An affective or evaluative at- 
tribute constitutes a central dimension 
of image structures for a wide range ot 
objects (cf Osgood et al , 1957) To the 
extent that any cognitive attribute is 
conelated with the affective attribute 
an image that includes the former will 
elicit an affective response Probably 
the tendency to ascribe quahbes of 
‘ good-bad is an exceedingly primitive 
one that is never wholly absent from 
any image structure, however elabo 
rated with additional dimensions Par 
ticularly if the dimensional complexity 
is fairly low, the available attributes 
may readily engage an affective asso 
ciation Conversely, the greater the 
dimensional complexity of an attnbute 
space, the greater should be the ca 
pacity for nonaffective cognition (see 
Scott, 1963) 

A considerable body of researdi evi 
dence on national and ethnic attitudes 
confirms the association of affect with 
cognitive attributes of images People 
tend to attnbute favorable characleris 
tics to nations (or groups or individuals) 
they lihe and unfavorable character 
istics to those they dislike Katz and 
^ Braly (1935) were among the first to 
present systematic evidence of a sum 
lanty between the mean preference 
rank assigned by a sample of subjects 
to a national or ethnic group and the 
favorableness of traits most frequently 
allnbuted to that group (Favorable 
ness of traits was determmed from the 
mean rank assigned by subjects m a 
separate task ) Child and Doob (1943) 
smtilarl) reported high correlations be 
Incen the proportion of favorable 
trails assigned to a nation and the pref 

nq™ i“"l’' "> “ Vinaclies 

(19o 6) study of mutual images among 
ethnic groups m Hawaii suggested that 
m general traits assigned to one’s owil 
poup tend to be more favorable than 
traits assigned exdusirely to othm 
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groups Buchanan and Cantril (1953) 
m one of the few systematic cross 
national studies, found that more favor 
able traits are attnbuted, on the 
average, to nations liked by a large pro 
portion of the respondents m a partic 
ular country than to nations liked by a 
smaller proportion of the respondents 
The last authors’ interpretaUon of 
their results suggests the primacy of 
affect m generating the particular con 
tents of images They maintain that, 
since views of Russians, Germans, and 
Japanese change with the fluctuations 
of international relations, stereotypes 
are less likely to govern the likes and 
dislikes between nations than to adapt 
themselves to the positive or negative 
relationship based on matters unrelated 
to images of the people concerned 
(Buchanan & Cantnl, 1954, p 203) 
Though it is clearly possible, and 
presumably quite common, to find such 
an influence of the affective on the 
cognitive aspect of an image, it would 
be misleading to assume only one direc 
tion of influence Carlson’s (1956) study 
of the effect of persuasion on attitudes 
can readily be interpreted as demon 
strating the dependence of affect on 
cognitive components Conversely, Ro 
senbergs (1960a, 1960b) experiments 
on hypnotic attitude reversal demon 
strate directly the dependence of image 
content on affect It is clear, therefore 
that ones emotional response to an 
object and the qualities ascribed to li 
must be treated as interdependent with 
either class of component capable or 
affecting the other This mutual inter 
dependence follows from the principle 
of cogmfiue balance (Heider, 1946) 

A state of balance seems particularly 
applicable to univalent attitudes ot 
either clear liking or clear disliking 
rather than to ambivalent attitudes 
which include some degree of both f 
the image of an object includes hot 
favorably and unfavorably evaluate 
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attributes, then it is reasonable to 
expect that the affective resultant will 
represent a neutral, or ambivalent, com- 
promise between liking and disliking 
The more general state of correspond- 
ence between affect and cognitions has 
been called cognitive consistency (Scott, 
1958, 1959) Though people appear to 
differ in degrees of cognitive con- 
sistency with respect to any particular 
attitudmal object, a consistent state can 
be predicted at least as a first approxi- 
mation to the relation among image 
components 

A maximally balanced image struc- 
ture would occur if to each nation were 
attributed only favorable, or only un 
favorable, characteristics and if it were 
liked or disliked accordingly Such ex- 
treme balance for all nation-images 
could be found only in a cognitive 
structure with high intercorrelations 
among the liked and disliked attributes 
This would imply a fairly low degree of 
dimensional complexity for the struc 
ture as a whole (though, of course, ad<h- 
tional, nonevaluated attributes might 
be conceived independently of the 
principal affective component) Essen 
tially this result appeared in a study by 
Scott (1963) the best balanced classifi 
cations of nations tended to come from 
subjects who displayed simple cognitive 
stmctures for viewing nations The sim 
plest, purest form of such an attribute 
structure would presumably be found 
in people who made just one primary 
distinction— between domestic and for- 
eign Their own nation would represeiU 
one category of the dimension, with 
positive affect, and all other nations 
'vould be lumped together in the other 
category, with a negative affect load 
mg Such a unidimensional sti^cture 
v-ould normally be termed ethno 
ctntnc” Certain empirical findings on 
the relation between cthnocentrism 
Rod intolerance for ambiguity (for cx- 
fimple, Block & Block, 1951, Taft, 1956) 


can be well interpreted within this for 
mulation, if one assumes that both these 
traits are manifestations of dimen- 
sionally simple cognitive structures It 
may thus be that an extreme tendency 
toward cognitive balance in viewing 
nations in the world is associated with 
ethnocentric attitudes, and oversimpli- 
fied, fallacious images of the nations 
concerned 


Images and Their Associated 
Response Repertories 

It IS useful to consider mtemational 
images as capable of containing, either 
explicitly or implicitly, some concep- 
tions of appropriate responses to the 
nation Not that all images necessarily 
involve such an action component, bu 
many of them consist of attributes tha 
rorcJfully suggest a relevant response 
fsuch as, for example, the attribute^ 

iombinations 'poor, starving, helpless 
or ‘dangerous and invincible ) 

Certain associated 

tones appear to follow almost directly 
from the image content, whereas others 
r^quuran adllitional set of associations 
or calculations that depend primanly 
on the experiences and goals of the pe 
ceiver The former kind of repertory 
Ihi he designated ‘reactive, since it 
insists pnmafily in responding, almost 

response (such as “.“I’d 

o l.leh to find image contents ol 
one IS hkelj attribute 

S;hSon«o^^^ 

-aih,- ulkeas “bad. Me..k“ maj mdi- 
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cate ‘fisW”. *6 image, good, 
seems to impel some response pattern 
IJte “follow, obey, subprdmate on 

self "while the attributes,' good, weak _ 

call forth a response ; 

me “love, nurture, protect Such sun 
pll images and associated response , 
patterns are direct analogues of atln- 
bute systems that children use to dis- 
criminate parents’ and childrens roles 
(Emmench, 1959) j av , 

It IS possible that these and other 
response repertones associated with 
nauon images m fact derive, through 
stimulus generalization, from response 
repertories for dealing with human 
objects who manifest the same qualities 
Thus, if a nation is seen as self seeking, 
one may wish to counteract with com- 
petiUve or blocking responses similar to 
Siose he would apply to a person who 
showed the same attribute To the 
extent that response repertories asso 
ciated with nation-images are general- 
ized from the domain of interpersonal 
relations, these still constitute reactive 
responses, but they are perhaps less 
appropriate to the immediate stimulus, 
since their effect on the nation’s be 
j havior may be quite different from that 
on a human object 

Contrasted with reactive responses, 
which tend to be bound either to the 


sider the expected consequences of any 
“4onse, both for the nation ob^et 
and for his own nation *7or 

This may encourage reinforcement 

of the nation that approximate 
the desuable, in much the same manner 
as IS attempted in operant 
(ct Skmner, 1953, pp 62-68, Milbum. 
1959) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CORRELATES 
OF NATION-IMAGES 

To conceptualize nation images, a 
stmctural representation has been pro- 
posed, based on two sets of cognitive 
units, subiective attributes and the phe- 
nomenal objects at which they 
Within the framework of this structural 
formulation we may consider some se- 
lected empirical findings concerning 
certain correlates of Internationa 
images that have come from national 
samples and from more restricted 
groups of subjects For the most part, 
the available data are only vague y 
suggestive of the interpretations to be 
placed on them, we must therefore go 
beyond the empirical results in nwny 
instances to propose other relationships 
implicit in the theoretical model 


immediate stimulus or to subjectively 
related stimuli, are what might be 
called “anticipative” responses The 
latter depend as much on the person’s 
goals fo the nation object as on his 
notion of what it is doing at the mo 
ment Thus, the image may include, not 
only concepts of what the object is 
actually like, but also concepts of what 
it might be like, or of attnbutes that 
one desires it to have With such an 
anticipative image, a person can enter 
tain a repertory of responses aimed at 
shaping the nation’s behavior toward 
the desired goal, rather than simply 
reactmg to it as it is now He can con 


Information and Awareness 

Results from a number of studies sup- 
port a preliminary generalization that 
benign images of the world and a desire 
for cooperative involvement m it will 
more frequently be found among the 
well-informed segments of the popula- 
tion than among the poorly informed 
In the United States it has often been 
shown that people who are well in- 
formed about world affairs are more 
likely than the ignorant to espouse in- 
ternationalist foreign policies m general 
and to support the United Nations m 
particular as a mechanism of coopera- 
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tive involvement (Scott & Withey, 1958, number of attnbutes would presumably 

pp 160-164, 178-180) Other surveys be accompanied by an increase in 

taken in Australia and Canada indicate dimensional complexity of the attribute 

that a variety of positive orientations— system This assumption was supported 

such as approval of membership in the by a study conducted with a sample of 

British Commonwealth, optimism con- students at Northwestern University a 

ceming the prospects for peace, favor- positive correlation was found between 

able attitudes toward immigrants and level of information about world affairs 

toward the Soviet Union— tend to be and a measure of dimensional corn- 

correlated, not only with level of in- plexity (Scott, 1962b) 

formation about world affairs, but with With a dimensionally complex cog- 
other lands of laiowledge as well, and nihve structure it is more difficult to 
with knowledge seeking behavior, such maintain a dichotomous, ethnocentric 
as reading ® view of the world that regards the for- 

An mterpretation of these results can eign as essentially different and danger- 

be made within the structural theory ous Of course, new information does 

proposed earlier One possible effect of not necessarily increase dimensional 

information about world affairs may be complexity It is possible to acquire in- 

an increase in the number of attributes formation that is simply redundant with 

that a person can bring to bear m the pre existing image structure— in 

assessing any nation And, if the in- other words, that adds no new dimen- 

formation is of fairly wide scope and sions to what is already known Such 

reasonably accurate, an increase in the informabon would presumably not re- 

® In AGP #79, March 1931, the average number of books read per year correlated positively 
with a favorable attitude toward admission of immigrants from seven different nations In 
CIPO #214, October 1951, ignorance of the meaning of inflation and ignorance of the Russian 
occupation 2 one in Germany were both associated with the belief that the Soviet Union wanted 
war In CIPO #231, August 1951, there was a positive correlation between awareness of the 
forthcoming “summit” meeting and the belief that it would result in decreased Nvorld tensions 
However, there was no correlation between either knowledge of Syngman Rhee or awareness 
of the forthcoming "summit meeting nnd belief that Russia or the United States would start 
a war unprovoked (exceptions to trend) In CIPO #239, November 1954, there was a correla- 
tion between awareness of foreign compact cars and the belief that Premier Khrushchev was 
Sincere in proclaiming his good intentions on his current visit to the United States In CIPO 
#243, July 1955, there was no correlation behveen awareness of the Salk vaccine and belief 
in the sincenty of Russia's peace overtures (exception to trend) In CIPO #244, September 
1955, the recency of respondents* reading correhted with a willingness to accept European 
Immigrants ns neighbors, also rccencv of reading correlated with a desire to visit the Soviet 
Union In CIPO #248, Februarj 1956, awareness of fluoridation uas associated uith approval 
of increased US investment in Canada nnd also with appro\al of continued Canadian mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth of Nations Awareness of the recent Arab-Israell dispute 
correlated with approval of Commonwealth membership, but not with attitudes toward US 
in\estments (exception to trend) In these, as in other sur\cy results referred to in this chapter, 
there are occasional exceptions to the general trend reported \\^iether these are due to Inade- 
quate measures of the intended sariabics or to an Imprecise understanding of |«st what (he 
relcxaint aainablcs arc, cannot be determined without further study If, howeser, out of four- 
teen different tests of a particular kind of relationship, ten outcomes occur significant!) In the 
same direction, and (he rest are mcrcl) nonsignificant departures from zero, then this consti- 
tutes prellmlnat) esidcncc for the gencrall) obserxed direction of relationship Prcsumabl) it 
would appear more dependabU if the measures were better or if otlicr kinds of Influences could 
be controlled 
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duce prejudice, but might instead in- 
crease it, since it tends to add affective 
support to the initially simple structure. 
Thus, from the present point of view, 
the relationship between information 
and the nature of international images 
should be qualified as follows: Minimal 
information about the world will yield 
a simple, unidimensional cognitive 
structure, which is most conducive to 
an ethnocentric attitude of maximum 
psychological distance from things for- 
eign. This can manifest itself in isola- 
tionism, a disliking of foreign nations, 
a fear of them, or a desire to fight them 
with slight provocation. To the extent 
that additional information increases 
the complexity of the cognitive struc- 
ture for viewing nations, it will counter- 
act the simple ethnocentric dislike of 
the foreign and affect wUl come to be 
differentially associated with more 
speciEc attributes of particular nations. 
This formulation implies that com- 

or,?, of simple 

ones through prolonged contact with 
relevant events. But it might also be 
arped that different people are pre- 
disposed to perceive particular classes 

0 evpts in either a Simple or a Z. 

plex fashion. Amount of contact with 
atctl/™"'^, "’‘Sht, therefore not 
sface P“Ple’^ taages 

ceplual tendencies towarri i. pcr- 

(1962) did not’ 

SliffS't'^ (OBer^t: 
Whether these resuTer^ °'i 

inadequacy of ,he insCments'e'^ 


ployed or whether they should be in- 
terpreted as implying that structural 
complexity is not a general trait, but 
instead depends on experience with a 
particular class of objects, cannot be 
decided at the moment. 


Of course, increase of dimensional 
complexity is not necessarily easy to 
achieve, for pre-existing characteristics 
of the cognitive structure will pre- 
sumably limit the nature of any new 
information that can be incorporated. 
The present conceptualization implies 
that change of a particular attribute in 
an image would affect the total attri- 
bute structure, altering the likelihood 
that the same set of attributes would 
subsequently be associated in any new 
image. It should also follow that the 
more independent a group of cognitive 
attributes, the more selectively can they 
be associated with, or dissociated from, 
aiiy particular image. This would per- 
mit relative flexibility in responding to 
Ae changing characteristics of nations. 
By wnlrast, a structure of highly corre- 
lated (redundant) attributes should be 
maj^ally attuned to information affec- 
tively congruent with what is already 
present, and hence tend to resist in- 
corporation, not only of contravalent 
^terial, but also of affectively neutral 
in ormation, since it demands cognitive 
I erentiation along an unaccustomed 
dimension. 


L ®ygg6stive evidence for this hy- 
po esis is provided by recent research 
Evanston, Illinois 
in^K- ^®^^owing an initial task 

nich subjects arranged nations into 
^ ups (see p. 80), they were asked to 
H<!f additional nations on a 

^ might be included in each of the 
provided. Those sub- 
level i!f initially high 

sionai ^”^°™®tion yield (high dimen- 
Prformed the re- 

r extent than did subjects with 
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an initially low level of complexity 
Such an increase in information through 
the forced cognitive reorganization pre- 
sumably required a selective alterabon 
of nation images, rather than either 
rigid adherence to the initial structure 
or wholesale, indiscriminate change 
This result therefore suggests that Ae 
more complex the existing cognitive 
structure, the more readily can particu- 
lar attributes be associated with, or 
dissociated from, the image of any 
nation, hence the more easily can the 
person entertain information requiring 
new kinds of discnminations 

The above formulation is admittedly 
speculative and may represent excessive 
seduction by the proposed geometrical 
model However, it does suggest some 
hjmotheses that permit the content of 
information to be treated in a formal 
fashion (that is, in terms of its dimen- 
sionality in relation to the pre existing 
cognitive structure), and that explicitly 
allow for varying consequences of par- 
ticular kinds of information in conjunc- 
tion with particular kinds of image 
structures 

Sense of Personal Security 

A completely different kind of psy- 
chological variable, which correlates 
fairly consistently with the content of 
international images, is one that may 
be called a “sense of personal security ’ 
This name seems to summarize ap- 
propriately an entire set of empirical 
\anables that correlate similarly with 
certain aspects of international images 
to \%hich they have been related The 
questions by n hich these variables ba% c 
been assessed are of at least three tj’pcs 
Tlie first, and most readily intcrpretable, 
refers directly or indirectly to the re- 
spondent’s satisfaction with some aspect 
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of his own life The second type of 
question, from which a sense of se- 
cunty or insecurity may be mferred, 
elicits feelings of optimism or pessimism 
about various kinds of personal and 
national events Fmally, there is a group 
of questions that seems to reflect feel- 
ings of anxiety or extreme fear of dan- 
gers from the world outside These 
again are only labels applied from a 
subjective interpretation of the ques- 
tion content, their empirical distinc- 
tiveness does not matter m this context, 
since all correlate with international 
images in approximately the same man- 
ner 

One of the earliest studies of this 
kind was by Angus Campbell (1947), 
who found a positive correlation be- 
tween anti-Semitism and dissatisfaction 
with one’s job Kosa’s (1957) intensive 
study of Hungarian immigrants to 
Canada explor^ various character- 
istics associated with their attitudes 
toward the British In general, favor- 
able attitudes tended to appear in those 
who were most satisfied with their lives 
in Canada and who had made the best 
economic and social adjustment to their 
new surroundings Spilka and Struen 
mg (1956) obtamed comparable results 
on a sample of college students nega 
live correlations between ethnocentnsm 
(California E Scale) and (a) a sense of 
personal worth and (b) total self-ad- 
justment, both as measured by the 
California Test of Personality 

National interview surveys in Canada 
show somewhat broader— though not 
entirely consistent— relations In gen- 
eral they suggest that personal happi- 
ness may be associated, not only with 
favorable attitudes toward foreign na- 
tions, but also with optimism concern- 
ing world events^ The spnnkling of 
negative outcomes maj be due to the 


^In CIPO #214, October 1951, married women who fell that the wife gaini more from 
marriage than the husband were more hkeb otlscr women to bclie>c (hat the Ucst could 
"in a war with Russia No comparable correlation appeared for married men (exception to 
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less precise measures employed (single 
questions, rather than multiple-item 
scales). But they may also represent a 
better sampling of the population of 
possible outcomes, negative results 
from samples of college students are 
rarely reported in the psychological 
journals. 

A different kind of question, which 
might be presumed to tap the sense of 
personal security in a more indirect 
way, refers to people’s judgments about 
the way things are going at present and 
their expectations about the future 
These are perhaps best assessed by 
multiple-item measures such as Sroles 
(1956) anomie scale Srole, as well as 
Roberts and Rokeach (1956), have 
found a correlation between anomie 
and ethnocentnsm Fams (1960), using 
a different measure, reported a correla- 
tion between anomie and war expec- 


tancy, also between anomie and a scale 
of jingoism. Douvan and Walker’s 
(1956) measure of “personal effective- 
ness” appears to represent the opposite 
of this construct; it was shown to cor- 
relate with the respondent’s ability to 
offer solutions to the problem of war. 
The last two results are echoed by Far- 
ber’s (1951) finding that students who 
advocated an immediate show-down 
war with Russia were less likely than 
others to report a satisfactory outlook 
for their future personal lives. 

The relevant public opinion data 
come mainly from a single Canadian 
study, they tend to show a correlation 
behveen optimism-pessimism concern- 
ing economic and social trends within 
the country and optimism-pessimism 
about the future course of international 
relations ' These expectations are meas- 
ured by a variety of questions; though 


report that 19S6 negative correlation between respondent’s 

losing her fnends There wa< ^i!i" belief that Bntain’s foreign policy was 

a posiUve conelation of professed^ma t I #279, November 1959, there was 

and the West would be peacefuf S h! 

bombs would have ceased, and fe) tL L«i by 1980 the manufacture of hydrogen 

1950s Professed mantal happiness wa< n Canada had had a successful time in the 

and the Western way of Lfe^ould capitalism 

would be m rums by 1980 In the sam ®nd (b) the belief that civilization 

penonal happiness with (a) the hplipf tk..! there was a positive correlation of professed 
«ased by 1980 and (b) the belief that Cana^ t of hydrogen bombs would have 

happiness did not correlate with (a) the time in the 1950s Personal 

s t’ civilization would bn would have collapsed by 

“luBIPO #138, September 1946 tw l "■ >>y 3980 (eaeept.eus to trend) 

liad°dT “>8 belief that the wartime ^1™ ““°'‘“bun between expectation of a future 

nolicv w t ^ generation ago was neealiv I ’ * Jtclief that family life is more successful 

WenITeree” "Ct '>■» M.ef that U S foreign 

be peaceful *“3PO #279 ' r*®* British foreign policy was losing her 

^ TuhT”,”"’' ™ P^'t-Sy eis’*' • Ac cxpertafion ihat 1960 would 

main stable “ *989’ W taxes wn, “F'ctations that (a) there would 

rbelter nlae" f?’ ™"'8 ic a yS: of?;; “ **, (c) p„L would re- 

1980 Russia and th^w Pccple like yourselT t^^ oyment, and (e) the world would be 
u-ould C b^Sl'i' Ptcc^^reS cxpectat.on that by 

would ^a* 10?b‘J?g ° n r" <“» 

toward religion were “im '^™8ians’ honesty'liealtb ir^ 

lapsed by 1980 was P™™? The behef ft,, n, “’etudes toward sex. and attitudes 
> was associated with the expeetatT. would have 0 ) 1 - 

W the living standard would be 
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there are a number of exceptions to the surroundings. Opposition to scientific 
general trend, taken together the data technology, the belief that dangerous 
indicate the presence of a generalized things are going on in the world, or 
optimism-pessimism variable that may that other people have too much 

color one’s views of the world. Not power— these kinds of feelings tended to 

that either pole of this dimension is be associated with malevolent images 

necessarily realistic, replies to some of of nations.® In many cases, of course, 

the questions seem to range all the way the gloomy outlook on foreign affairs 

from wishful thinking to unrestramed might be entirely justified on objective 

gloom. The fact that such an attitudi- grounds— as the belief of some British in 

nal dimension appears at all suggests 1946 that relations among the war-time 

that personality variables may be oper- allies were deteriorating— but the fact 

ating m many mstances to detract from that this belief correlated with a con- 

the objectivity of international images, cem over good sanitation, for example. 

In a number of other Canadian sur- indicates that for many people a gen- 

veys, feelings of pessimism almost ap- erahzed threat orientation might well 

pear to take on a paranoid tone, it is intrude upon a dispassionate assessment 

from these that one may infer feelings of the degree of danger present in a 

of anxiety or threat from the person's particular world situation. 

doubled by 1980, (b) a cancer cure \\ould be found by 1980, (c) life expectancy would reach 
100 by 1980, (d) pnces, taxes, and unemployment would be doivn in 2960 TTie expectation 
that unemployment would increase in I960 was correlated with the expectations that (a) 
capitalism and the West would have collapsed by 1980 and (b) civilization would be in ruins 
Beliefs that Canadians’ honesty, hippincss, attitudes toward sex, altitudes toward religion 
were improving correlated with the belief that Canada had had a successful time in the 1050s 
Expectations of industrial strife and increased taxes in 1960 correhted with the expectation 
of increased Soviet power during 1960 Exceptions to the trend found m this study were No 
correlations bebveen the beliefs that Canadians’ health and intelligence were improving and 
the belief that Canada had had a successful 1950s, no correlation between the expectation 
that 1960 would be a year of industnal stnfe and the expectation that capitalism and the 
West would have collapsed by 1980, no correlation between the expectation of increased un- 
employment during 1960 and the expectation of increased Soviet power during 1960 

®In BIPO #138, September 1940, the belief that food sanitation laws were inadequate 
was associated with the belief that the wartime oHhncc of Bntnin, the United States, and 
Russia had deteriorated In CIPO #214, October 1951, the belief that other economic 
groups than the respondent’s own gained most from inilition correlated with the perception 
of hostile intent on the part of the Soy let Union In CIPO #244, September 1955, the ^lief 
that Uie weather vv.as being affected b) atomic explosions correlated with the expectation of 
war, also with unwillingness to accept European immigrants as neighbors, but not with the 
belief that Russia had l>ecn more sincere lately or with professed improvement In altitude 
toward Russia (exceptions to trind) A discrepanej between the respondent’s perceived and 
desired loci of domestic jxiw cr correlated with a reported w orsening of feelings low arc! Russia, 
also with the belief that Russia was not being sincere In CIPO #248, Fchruar) 1056, dls- 
appTQv.al of fluondalion was associated with the belief that the US Influtnce on Canada 
was excessive In CIPO #254, Novemlnr 1056. the belief that personal rights were cndangercsl 
In Canada was associated with tlie beliefs that US and British foreign policies were loving 
them friends In CIPO #278, Septemlwr 1959, expressed distrust of science was correhred 
with the expectation of an carlv war, Ini! not with suspiciousness of Khrushchev (exception to 
trensl) Disapproval of space exploration correhtetl posltivel) vs-iih expectation of an earb 
war and aho with Juspiciuuines' of Khnisbchev Apprehension over Earth wtenitrs was 
ftvsociatesl witli the expertallon of an carlv war. not with suspiciousness of Khmilichev (exerp- 
lion to trend) 
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Tliese various attitudes and beliefs 
concerning the surrounding world rep 
resent quite a hodgepodge of content 
and it IS undoubtedly an oversimplifi 
cation to interpret diem as reflecting 
some common underlying theme such 
as feelings of personal security or in 
security However there is no basis at 
the moment for offering a more refined 
mterpretation of the data reviewed 
Perhaps this gross characterization may 
provide a useful orientation for future 
studies aimed at defining the relevant 
variables more precisely 


Personal Aggressiveness 

Another psychological trait whicl 
can he mtemd from a variety of single 
and multiple question measures is tha 
of personal aggressiveness or hostiliti 
>n ones orientation toward people I 
“f '‘“dies on resttWeS sarn 
FI measure has beer 

corresponds can ann ®§§[®5Sivenes; 

repertories involving extreme/'’?"™' 
petitiveness (see n i, ^ 
«n'nsm nationaL,! ’ 

1‘ngoism ™ ’‘onophobia am 

of«h\«e„tarj'’™”''%correlal, 
as measured by the p c ‘^"‘“amsm 
F Scale svas ZeL:f 
Bmnswik and her as^/^ Frenkel 
« «l 1950) specl, (Adorn, 

of ctlinocentrism i ^ ^ ooirelatf 

California l-X ‘Ir^ 

lent of the F Scale L “n 

principal oomponents w u ““""‘'I 

te the kind of pe™ '™“'d appear t, 

that IS of concern here 
for example .nterprets^If"'' <1953) 
i Its content a 


consisting of two factors tough minded 
ness and conservatism the former is 
very similar to what is meant here by 
aggressiveness 

A number of investigators have used 
the F Scale in conjunction with studies 
of international attitudes Levinson 
(1957) reports that it correlated 60 with 
his scale of nationalism Sampson and 
Smith (1957) found a correlation of 
— 46 between the F Scale and their 
measure of worldmmded attitudes 
MacKinnon and Centers (1958) survey 
of adults m Los Angeles County found 
that high scorers on the F Scale were 
less likely than low scorers to feel that 
Amencans benefit from information 
about the Soviet Union and more likely 
to approve atomic bombing to stop 
propaganda coming from Russian ships 
at sea Modified measures of authon 
tarianism have been used by Fenster 
wald (1958) and Fams (1960) The 
former study reports a correlation with 
nationalist and isolationist sentiments 
while the measure of authoritarianism 
in the latter study was found to corre 
late with both war expectancy and 
Jingoism (See Katz 1960 and Titus and 
Hollander 1957 for a review of other 
studies relating authontananism" to 
international attitudes ) 

Comparable results have been ob 
tamed by researchers working with 
other measures of aggressiveness Glad 
stone (1955) found that a belligerent 
orientation toward nations is associ 
ated With interpersonal belligerence 
while pacifism at the international level 
tends to go with nonviolent attitudes 
toward people Christiansen s (1959) 
study of Norwegian cadets showed a 
tendency for subjects manifesting 
threat oriented extrapunitive (that is 

®^essive) responses m interpersonal 
re tions to advocate a comparable for 
policy for their nation (See also 
'-hapter 6 in this volume ) 
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In the public opinion surveys re- 
viewed four separate studies included 
questions that appeared to tap aggres- 
sive, or at least repressive, attitudes 
toward people In England during 
World War II people who advocated 
interning all aliens were much more 
likely than others to approve of both 
press censorship and the proposed law 
agamst “despondency statements” 
(BIFO #71, July 1940) Australians who 
doubted the sincerity of Russia’s peace 
campaign tended also to be in favor of 
banning the Australian Communist 
Party and limiting the importation of 
Japanese toys (AGP #83, September 
1951) Another Australian study (AGP 
#114, October 1955) showed a positive 
relation between opposition to exchang- 
ing farm visits with the Soviet Union 
and opposition to allowing pnsoners 
week end passes Finally, the feeling 
that foreigners should speak English m 
public was associated with approval of 
compulsory union membership for all 
workers (AGP #135, November 1958) 
Undoubtedly responses to these ques- 
tions represent other traits besides ag- 
gressiveness The reported correlations 
stood up, however, even when political 
party and socio economic status were 
held constant, so alternative explana- 
tions will have to be sought outside of 
these obvious demographic variables 

Personal Values 

The last class of psychological char 
actenstics to be considered here have 
been called “personal values or “moral 
ideals’ (Scott, 1985) These represent 
the individual’s standards for judging 
the “goodness” or “badness,’ the right- 
ness” or ‘ wrongness,’ of his own and 
other people’s actions In a study of 
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college students (Scott, 1960), scales 
assessing eight different personal values 
were administered together with scales 
designed to measure attitudes toward 
eight corresponding goals of U S for- 
eign policy Since the predicted cor- 
relations emerged between the pairs 
of personal values and international 
goals, one may broaden the interpreta- 
tion of the studies of aggressiveness just 
reported The kmd of foreign policy 
advocated for one’s nation bears some 
correspondence to the kind of inter- 
personal relations advocated for indi 
vidual humans 

In speculating about the implication 
of these results for the theory of cogni- 
tive structure previously presented, one 
might say that the image structure for 
viewmg nations may bear some degree 
of correspondence to that for viewing 
people Specifically, the correspondence 
appears to he in the kmds of desired 
relationships envisaged and m notions 
of appropriate means for achieving 
those end-states Just why such similari- 
ties should occur, or what conditions 
should maximize them, is not at all clear 
at this writing Previously it was sug- 
gested (Scott, 1960) that relatively high 
correspondence between interpersonal 
and international goals would occur 
for people who are quite ignorant about 
foreign affairs, but m a recent study of 
students at Northwestern University, I 
found no difference in the magnitudes 
of correlations between well informed 
and poorly informed subjects The pat 
terns of intercorrelations behveen per- 
sonal values and advocated goals of 
U S foreign policy were nearly identi 
cal with those previously found among 
University of Colorado students (Scott, 
I960), regardless of the level of infor- 
mation about world affairs Perhaps the 


^ The pairs represented were self control (personal value)— paciBsm (international goal), 
inlellectualism-cultural de\elopment, kindness-humanitananism, social skiUs-ooexistence, re- 
ligiousness-religiousness independence-independence, status-power, loj alty-nationahsm 
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correspondence depends more on the 
mturc of the knowledge acquired than 
on sheer amount, or on some kind of 
mdiMdual disposition toward commu 
mention among various cognitive do 
mams 


sentative sample of citizens in any one 
country More often, conclusions about 
cross national differences are based on 
samples of college students, whose psy 
chocultural characteristics probably 
bear only a remote resemblance to the 
rest of the society from which they 


SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
INTERNATIONAL IMAGES 

Tlic social system within which a per 
son moves can have at least three kinds 
of effects on the images of nations that 
he entertains First of all it may expose 
him directly to the nations and hence 
encourage development of images in 
accord with his own experiences Sec 
ondly, the social environment may pro 
vide norms about an object that serve 
to mold an image of it m the absence 
of direct contact Finally, development 
of an individuals cognitive structure 
and total personality within a particu 
hr social setting may engender basic 
ps)chological dispositions which m 
turn affect the content and structure 
of his nation images 
The social system can be analyzed 
in units of varying size from dyadic 
relationships to entire nations or large 
cultural groups As the size of the unit 
increases, the difficulty of studying its 
influence on individual merafos be 
romes more pronounced Erst because 
ol the sheer moblem of sanipbne its 
^mponents adequately, and selioud be 
“use the impact on individuals of a 
arge social structure . often att™ 
a I'd b) transmission through its med, 

» 'ng parts Often, too the la™ Tut 

retcr-ant to ,1, j '“"'^''onaUy 

'o'c 'oVro«dmtn ^el?r“ 


come 

The few published reports of sys 
tematic surveys that have gone beyond 
student samples (for example, Aubert 
et al , 1954, Buchanan & Cantril, 1953 
1954, Eysenck, 1953) have not yielded 
many interpretable mternation differ 
ences, but have instead focused on simi 
lanlies of image content or on the simi 
lanlies of their correlates within the 
various countries The fact that all the 
nations represented in these studies 
were either Western European or of 
English heritage, and maintain close 
cultural and politico military ties to 
day, probably increased the degree of 
cross national similanty 
Even if cross national research based 
on representative sampling of the ap 
propriate units, were to yield signifi 
cant differences between particular 
pairs of nations, there would still re 
mam the problem of interpreting those 
differences— of attributing them to spe 
cified characteristics of the nations con 
cemed Just as the finding of a differ 
ence between the behaviors of two per 
sons provides inadequate grounds for 
infemng its basis, so a difference be 
tween two countries does not permit 
one to infer a general basis for it, or 
even to predict that it would be repli 
cated in another similar pair of coun 
tries In cross national studies the unit 
of analysis is an entire nation A de 
scription of a single nation, or a com 
panson of two of them, can provide an 
interesting source of hypotheses— much 
as the clinical description of one or two 
individual human beings can generate 
hypotheses for nomothetic research— 


Imt It 


cannot support a cross 


national 
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generalization about the basis for dif- 
ferences in an entire population of na- 
tions. 

In order to generalize the correlates 
of nation-differences it is necessary to 
study a sizeable sample of nation-units, 
preferably representatively selected 
from the population of nations that is 
of interest. Then, if the national charac- 
teristics that are to be compared refer 
to shared or modal traits of people 
within them, information about these 
shared traits is preferably obtained 
from appropriately representative sam- 
ples of the people referred to. ('Hiey 
may be the entire population of the 
country, or some subgroup-such as 
children or the power elite— within it.) 
The kind of cross-cultural research that 
is done through the Yale Human Re- 
lations Area Files and other ethno- 
graphic sources (see Whiting, 1954) 
aims at the first of these sam^ing cri- 
teria (cross-national representativeness), 
but intranational sampling is generally 
inadequate to lend confidence to meas- 
ures of central tendency for any par- 
ticular culture, unless its members are 
remarkably homogeneous with respect 
to the trait under study. 

Cross-national assessment of inter- 
national images encounters another dif- 
ficulty in the variability of language and 
cultme patterns from one nation to an- 
other. Although some attributes can be 
operationally defined by a standard 
measure that is applicable to any na- 
tion, subjective traits like nation-images 
very likely cannot. For instance, the 
manifestations of aggressiveness in one 
society may be different from those in 
another, so that it is difficult to find a 
single description of an aggressive na- 
tion that would carry the same meaning 
in the two instances. It may therefore 
become necessary to devise higher-level 
measures of image content that are not 
bound to a particular culture, but con- 
vey similar meanings to respondents 
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with differing histories and thought 
patterns. 

Undoubtedly the cross-national level 
of analysis deals with social units that 
are of greatest interest in connection 
with the problem of international 
images. However, aside from the pau- 
ci^ of relevant empirical studies, the 
exceedingly great methodological diffi- 
culties entailed even in designing such 
research (see Jacobson, 1954) encourage 
one to restrict attention to more limited 
social units. At present it can only be 
assumed rather gratuitously that what- 
ever social dynamics are encountered 
at a lower level of analysis will account 
for differences among nations as well. 
So here we shall simply consider in a 
very general fashion three ways— ob- 
ject contact, norm contact, and psycho- 
logical mediation— in which any social 
unit mav influence the kinds of images 
its members develop. 

Contact with the Object 

Common sense, together with most 
of the available research data, suggests 
that the more contact one has with a 
group, the more clear one’s image of it 
becomes. When respondents in seven 
different nations were asked to pick 
adjectives describing people in the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France (Buchanan & Cantril, 1953), 
citizens of these three countries were 
less likely to say that their own na- 
tionalities were “impossible to charac- 
terize” than were respondents in the 
other countries represented. 

There is also some evidence that con- 
tact with the object tends to produce 
an image of it that is shared with others 
who have had similar contact. Tafts 
(1959) review of relevant research find- 
ings indicates that the better kno^vn an 
ethnic group is, the more uniformly is 
it likely to be characterized by a given 
sample of respondents. His own em- 
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pineal stud> showed a high correlation Beets an increasing accuracy of the 
Dcluccn the degree to ^vhlch his Aus- image Vinacke (1949), for example, 
tralian subjects ^\ere familiar with a found that Hawaiian subjects tended 
particular national group and their to hold images of various ethnic groups 
degree of consensus m choosing de- within the society much like those that 
scnplivc characteristics the groups held of themselves, even 

Taft also found a substantial positive with regard to unfavorable traits But 
correlation behveen the mean famili consensus alone is not sufficient evi- 


degree of consensus m choosing de- 
scnplivc characteristics 
Taft also found a substantial positive 

correlation behveen the mean famili consensus alone is not suincient evi- 
ant) of the national groups and the dence for accuracy, even if it happens 

mean preference value accorded them to agree with the self-image of the 

However, this relationship has not al- group being judged Borg’s (1955) study 
\\a)s obtained in other studies reviewed mdicated that, although fine arts stu 
bj him, it would seem to depend on dents agreed with other students on 
the circumstances under which famili- their collective image of the artist, 
ant) IS acquired and the kind of inter- neither of these agreed with the results 
dependence (for example, cooperative of personality tests administered to the 
or competitive) that the groups mam* former sample Of course, accuracy is a 
Harding cf al , 1954, Katz, slippery concept when used with refer- 
* ^ Sherif, 1956, ence to images, which are, of necessity, 

PP-tT* j incomplete abstractions from reality 

incse Endings seem to contradict Perhaps one should therefore limit in- 
quiry to the conditions that produce 
will aicta-that stereotypes consensus of images or agreement with 

cc ts group’s own self-image, and side- 

will tend In d ''‘'i'Jcly known, but step the question of accuracy entirely 
“P'"- Stud.es^n interpersonal perception 

most rSybf attached '’“"‘P’"’ Newcomb, 

rather San to bl^ u ■"d‘cate that interaction between 

It should be noted thaulie svord”^™ H 

'we, as commonly employed refer™ K each person s image 

ovcnimplified, overceneraliz^d ,moV v image of 

(see p 81). whcrcal the measure^rf suppose that 

slcrcoup)* used m Tnfr« ,1 / interpersonal interaction can be stable 


jeets that are only vaguely known, but 
NMll tend to dimmish as direct expen- 
ence accrues, and that stereotypes will 
rnost readily be attached to diked, 
rather than to bled, objects However, 
It should be noted that the svord stereo 


• "oercas, the measure of 
Stcrcotjpj used m Taft’s study (as 
'sell as m man> others) is simply fc 
''’ho shara a 


and mutually rewarding only insofar 
as this condition develops with respect 
to attributes relevant to the interaction 
Such an increasing consensus is only m 


common image * This really const t » * c ^"“^ntes relevant to the interaction 
a measure of social shirf-dnoee. ' increasing consensus is only m 

thin of slercol)py, so the intemrei^f changes in one person's im 

of Taft’s stud), and others pression of the other It often happens 


ot Taft s sludv Vml ^‘t^‘vianon 

'™.lndbcsl'bc?e ,mred"‘™^d>>y 
mer meaning the for- 

ihll T- to presume 


pression of the other It often happens 
that, m crucial respects, one’s own self- 
image IS molded by the reactions of 
those around him, which in turn are 


that the increasing consensus^7r of him This may 

pooMug familiantj w.,b an obiecrr^ even occur .f the View is unflattering 

— ject re- (see New comb, 1956) 

* compinh, j 

‘^'"1’'’' P'epe"'™ (f- “^P''’ 
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However, other avenues of cognitive 
reorganization are available in inter- 
personal relations One may try to pre 
sent himself in such a way as to elicit 
a favorable image, especially if the co 
respondent is a prestigeful person, or 
reduce one’s attraction to a negative 
evaluator, or minimize the subjective 
importance of his evaluation (Steiner 
& Peters, 1958) Also it is possible to 
effect a compromise solution, which in- 
corporates another’s unfavorable view 
of oneself without explicitly accepting 
it My own reanalysis of Vinache’s 
(1949) published data on Hawaiian 
ethnic groups suggests that the re- 
sponse to unfavoraWe “stereotyping” by 
others may be to enhance one’s view 
of them, rather than to degrade one's 
own self-view For instance, Filipinos, 
who were regarded unfavorably by 
other ethnic groups, tended to see these 
other groups in relatively flattenng 
terms, whereas the Japanese and Ha- 
wauan respondents, who represented 
high-status ethnic groups, tended to 
hold relatively lower opinions of the 
others In general, the absolute favor 
ableness of the image assigned by a 
group to itself was not correlated with 
the average favorableness others as 
signed to it, but the relative favorable 
ness (its self-view in relation to its 
other-view) was positively correlated 
with its status m the eyes of others 
Thus, contact with an object may have 
consequences, not only for one’s image 
of the object, but also for one’s own 
self-image 

Contact With Norms about the Object 

It IS rare, even in interpersonal inter- 
action, for direct experience with an 
object to be unaided by knowledge of 
others’ views concerning it When peo 
pie travel abroad, they tend to do so in 
groups of fellow countrymen, they dis- 
cuss their individual experiences I'lth 


one another, and come to share a col- 
lective image of the country that re- 
flects as much an internalization of 
their oivn group norms as a direct per- 
ception of the object being viewed (cf 
Herman & Schild, 1961) Such norms 
may serve either to reinforce or to dis 
tort the effects of direct contact 
More commonly, international images 
are developed in complete absence of 
contact with the object— except, per- 
haps indirectly through acquaintances, 
lectures, or the mass media In such 
circumstances, people cannot employ 
the mechanism of cognitive or be- 
havioral adjustment desenbed above in 
connection with interpersonal percep- 
tions The holder of an image is re- 
stricted in the kinds of testing action he 
can take Similarly, the object of the 
image is restricted m the actions he 
can take to change the view of the 
image-holder If the ideologies of two 
groups are antagonistic, they provide 
strong forces toward the development 
of unrealistic images Here, particu- 
larly, one would expect forces toward 
cognitive balance to be reinforced both 
by isolation from the object of the 
image and by the way in which infor- 
mation about it IS presented through 
the available channels of communica- 
tion The favorable attributes of a liked 
object are accentuated, and so are un 
favorable attributes of a disliked object 
The affective component thus becomes 
most salient in the resulting images, 
and this tends to exaggerate any in 
herent structural tendencies toward a 
maximally balanced cognitive system 
Newcomb (1947) has noted the circu- 
larity of such a reaction pattern by ref- 
erence to “autistic hostility,’ m which 
antagonism produces a disruption of 
communication between two hostile 
groups, which in turn lessens the oppor- 
tunity for favorable alteration of their 
respective images, and thereby in- 
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CTcases the degree of mutual antago 
nism felt 

The norm providmg groups within a 
societj are many First, of course, is 
the family of orientation A study by 
Ilelfant (1952) showed significant cor 
relations between parents* and their 
children’s attitudes toward Russia, war, 
and inlemationalism, even though the 
children were college students away 
from home Schools and other socializ 
ing agents also have their effects 
Though the evidence is less direct, 
studies bj Jahoda (1959) and by Prothro 


Federation) maintained relatively 
greater sympathy toward the Soviet 
Union than did adherents of the other 
major parties in these countries (BIPO 
#134, June 1946, AGP #83, September 
1951, CIPO #214, October 1951, CIPO 
#243, July 1955, CIPO #244, Septem 
ber 1955, CIPO #278, September 1959, 
CIPO #279, November 1959) Of 
course, the Cooperative Common 
wealth Federation in Canada was very 
small compared to the Liberal and Pro 
gressive Conservative Parties during 


,1 ^>id by Prothro the period of the studies reviewed 

and Mehkian (1935) suggest that (1951-1959), and the latter two differed 
Arab students had not at all on most of the international 
prmmc various national attitudes represented in these polls 

diose closely to Thus the dominant political situation 

teachers ^ colonizers or m Canada appears much like that found 

In «!nTn^ 1 , United States (see, for example, 

mai set Scott & Withey, 195^ pp 134-146) 

set norms about international ■■ ■ - 


imaces for thwr ideological differences between the two 

^mpfe! m the s^udv S /"I"’': Parties do not generally extend 

attitudes in sm European^Juitaes'by *“ ^ ° 

Aubert et al (1954), it was found th t countries where political 

members of the conservatue and center as reference groups for 

parties were more likely to be con *'™^®*^alional attitudes, one might ex 

wmed about the Soviet threat, whereas nation images to constitute more 

nartv 2nd labor ^® 2 tures of their citizens’ cogni 

on tended more to focus structures than in countries with 

mng of Wofld Wnr'i? enduring political cleavages with 
Conser\alue PnrKr^^’ respect to foreign affairs, for in the 
tended to exuroce^ Ureal Britain ‘^rmer, political propaganda would 
German) os er Ru« v ®^P^thy for r:onstantly remind party adherents of 
Spanish Lo)alists anrl ‘^"^^’^ctenstics of the international arena 

Communism, while thp ^'^^r Jo which they should attend Such po 

'‘dJ'crcnls tended more to sIm " . cleavages might also mcrease the 

■" '“Ch CMC vulnerability of the countiy’s govern 

1038, BIPO ‘"'emal criticism regarding its 

1M9, BIPO March SgJ'SiS “"'‘f' “Sarrs, sr^e among 

After the „;r !,!° ^'v^se mtematronal .mages ore 
Smdian IMm Australian and a'”* agitation would surely 

■>ving the Coonr?” of these offended by 

-7~!lrS!^Commom,eaHh voncervable act in foreign 


pp. 1-I4-H5) thiV «»«. siidrirfk. V 

pJUifs but ralbfr an to reflect >, (see Scott & Withey, 1958 

IrlfnuUoruI situation tn P®rty out of rr« *^«>logical difference between the 

‘‘"‘to focus antagonism agaZ A advantage of a frustrating 

we party in power 


Wnduct of foreign affairs, since among 
. ® international images ere 

ated by political agitation would surely 
appear some that would be offended by 
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Regardless of the sources of social 
norms for international images— be they 
family, school, political pa^, religious 
institutions, or communications media 
—it IS generally m the interest of such 
agents to develop fairly simplified, un- 
differentiated image structures These 
increase the chances that desired re 
sponse repertories will be elicited from 
the people who hold the images Com- 
plex, multidimensional concept struc 
tures have certain social disadvantages 
in that they are more di&cuh to com- 
municate, leave considerable latitude 
for emotional and behavioral reaction, 
and do not provide the strong basis for 
group solidarity that black-and-white 
in group-out-group distinctions do (see 
Chapter 7) It is quite likely, therefore, 
that group norms generally serve not 
only to increase the homogeneity of 
their members’ images, but also to keep 
the cognitive structures in which these 
are embedded relatively simple 

Inculcation of Mediating 
Psychological Dispositions 

To the extent that international 
images reflect more basic personality 
traits, one might expect that social con- 
ditions giving nse to the latter would 
indirectly affect the images themselves 
It has been suggested, for example 
(Lasswell, 1933), that Hitlerism, with 
its attendant collective image of anti 
Semitism, represented a response to so 
cially induced feelings of frustration in 
Io\\er middle-class Germans Scapegoat 
theories of prejudice (see, for example, 
Adorno ct al , 1950, Allport, 1954, Bel- 
telheim & Jano\Mtz, 1950, Lindzey, 
1950, Miller & Bugelski, 1948) involve 
the notion that frustrations encountered 
during sociafizabon or daily social life 
induce aggression which is displaced 
onto a conv enient out-group Harding ci 
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al (1954) provide a thorough review of 
theories and research findings concern- 
ing personality correlates of prejudice 
Most of the evidence on social ante- 
cedents of these personality dispositions 
IS quite indirect and unsystematic, but 
it points vaguely to childhood sociali- 
zation practices that require submission 
to authority and limit exploration of the 
interpersonal environment, and to con- 
sequent development of “closed” and 
“ngid” cognitive structures (see p 81) 
One may suppose that performance 
of asenbed or achieved roles withm 
the society may reinforce in the incum- 
bent, not only certain role-specjfic atti- 
tudes (cf Lieberman, 1956), but also a 
variety of diffuse personality disposi- 
tions Some of these may be expressed 
in incidental ways— such as in attitudes 
toward foreign affairs (cf Smith, 
Bruner, & White, 1956) A previous sec- 
tion of this chapter reviewed some cog- 
nitive and personality characteristics 
that have been found correlated with 
international altitudes These included 
level of cogmtive awareness, personal 
security, and aggressiveness It is not 
difficult to think of particular roles that, 
in a given social context, tend to en- 
gender these and other traits that may 
be reflected in international attitudes 
For example, sex-role differentiation 
Within Western society has traditionally 
tended to foster interpersonal aggres- 
siveness in the male and passivity in 
the female Such a tendency toward 
contrast m interpersonal roles appears 
to be reflected in the sex differences in 
international attitudes found in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Great Bntain On 
the one hand, women are less likely to 
advocate aggressive international rela- 
tions,*® on the other hand, they may 
a/so exhibit more fear of the world (vsar 
expectancy) and a greater tendency 
toward vsithdrawal e\en from certain 


In DIPO ^50, Marcli 1939, males were more lilcly to fa%-or Britifn’s figlittng to promt 
return of her colonies In DIPO #01, August 1039, males were more in fa\or of fighting to 
defend Poland In DIPO #07, February 1910, females were more in fa\-or of discussing peace 
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creases the degree of mutual antago- 
nism felt 

The norm providing groups withm a 
society are many First, of course, is 
the family of orientation A study by 
Helfant (1952) showed significant cor- 
relations between parents’ and their 
children’s attitudes toward Russia, war, 
and internationalism, even though the 
children were college students away 
from home Schools and other sociahz 
mg agents also have their effects 
Though the evidence is less direct, 
studies by Jahoda (1959) and by Prothro 
and Mehkian (1955) suggest that 
Ghanaians and Arab students had 


Federation) maintained relatively 
greater sympathy toward the Soviet 
Union than did adherents of the other 
major parties in these countries (BIPO 
#134, June 1946, AGP #83, September 
1951, CIPO #214, October 1951, CIPO 
#243, July 1955, CIPO #244, Septem- 
ber 1955, CIPO #278, September 1959, 
CIPO #279, November 1959) Of 
course, the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation in Canada was very 
small compared to the Liberal and Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Parties during 
the period of the studies reviewed 
(1951-1959), and the latter two differed 
not at all on most of the international 


adopted images of various national attitudes represented in these polls 
groups that corresponded closely to Thus the dominant political situation 
those maintained hv their enlnm^ere or in Pnnft/lo >^nnnni-.> Tnnnh liLo fVmt fmmd 


groups that corresponded closely to inus me aominant poiiiiuai siiuttnun 
those maintained by their colonizers or in Canada appears much like that found 
teachers m the United States (see, for example. 

In some countries political parlies Scott & Withey, 1958, pp 134-146) 
may set norms about international ideological differences between the two 
images for their membership For ex- major parties do not generally extend 
ample, in the study of school teachers' to the realm of foreign affairs « 

countries by In those countries where political 
memWthecmseivaTwVa part.es serve as reference groups for 

parties were more likely to be cm ■ntemational attitudes, one might ex- 
cemed about the Soviet threat whereas nation-images to constitute more 

socialist, social democrat, and labor features of their citizens’ cogni- 

party adherents tended more to focus ^^^'^tures than in countries with- 

on the dangers of war At the begin enduring political cleavages with 

ning of World War II, members of the ^®^pect to foreign affairs, for in the 
Conservative Party in Great Bntam fo^^^er, political propaganda would 
^nded to express greater sympathy for constantly remind party adherents of 
ermany over Russia, Franco over the ^f^^racteristics of the international arena 
panish Loyalists, and Fascism over which they should attend Such po 
Labor ParW hticai cleavages might also increase the 
nnriftlT ^ moFc to suppoit thc Vulnerability of the country’s govern- 

DMcmter 19M BIPO ' criticism regarding its 

1939 BTPn \/f 1 , ’ January conduct of foreign affairs, since among 

m March IMO) Afe.hf®' “‘“al images ere" 

porters of the Brih< 5 >i a, political agitation would surely 

Canadian labor parties (the last^nf appear some that would be offended by 

bem^g the CoopLtive Commonlthh conceivable act m foreign 

pp 144-M5^'!br Scott & Wilhey, 1958, 

parties, but rather an attempt bv the ^ ideological difference between the 

IntemaUonal situation to focus antaaonism ‘“'‘® advantage of a frustrating 

oguiiism against the party m power 
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Regardless of the sources of social al (1954) provide a thorough review of 
norms for international images-be they theories and research findings concern- 
family, school, political party, religious mg personality correlates of prejudice 
institutions, or communications media Most of the evidence on social ante- 
-it is generally in the interest of such cedents of these personality dispositions 
agents to develop fairly simplified, un- is quite indirect and unsystematic, but 
diflPerentiated image structures These it points vaguely to childhood sociali 
increase the chances that desired re- zation practices that require submission 
sponse repertories will be elicited from to authority and limit exploration of the 
the people who hold the images Com- interpersonal environment, and to con- 
plex, multidimensional concept struc- sequent development of “closed” and 
tures have certain social disadvantages “ngid” cognitive structures (see p 81) 
in that they are more difficult to com- One may suppose that performance 
mumcate, leave considerable latitude of ascnbed or achieved roles withm 

for emotional and behavioral reaction, the society may reinforce in the mcum- 

and do not provide the strong basis for bent, not only certain role specific atti- 

group solidarity that black-and-white tudes (cf Lieberman, 1956), but also a 

in group-out-group distinctions do (see variety of diffuse personality disposi- 
Chapter 7) It is quite likely, therefore, tions Some of these may be expressed 
that group norms generally serve not in incidental ways— such as in attitudes 
only to increase the homogeneity of toward foreign affairs (cf Smith, 
their members’ images, but aho to keep Bruner, & White, 1956) A previous see- 
the cognitive structures in which these tion of this chapter reviewed some cog- 
are enabedded relatively simple mtive and personality characteristics 

that have been found correlated with 
international attitudes These mcluded 
level of cognitive awareness, personal 
security, and aggressiveness It is not 
To the extent that international difficult to think of particular roles that, 
images reflect more basic personality in a given social context, tend to en 
traits. One might expect that social con- gender these and other traits that may 
ditions giving rise to the latter would be reflected in mtemational attitudes 
indirectly affect the images themselves For example, sex role differentiation 
It has been suggested, for example withm Western society has traditionally 
(Lasswell, 1933), that Hitlerism, with tended to foster interpersonal aggres 

its attendant collective image of anti siveness in the male and passivity in 

Semitism, represented a response to so the female Such a tendency toward 

cially induced feelings of frustration in contrast in interpersonal roles appears 
lower middle class Germans Scapegoat to be reflected in the sex differences in 

theories of prejudice (see, for example, international attitudes found in Aus- 

Adorno ef al , 1950, Allport, 1954, Bet- traha, Canada, and Great Britain On 

telheim & Janowitz, 1950, Lindzey, the one hand, women are less likely to 

1950, Miller & Bugelski, 1948) involve advocate aggressive international rela- 

notion that frustrations encountered tions, on the other hand, they may 

aunng socialization or daily social life also exhibit more fear of the world (war 

induce aggression which is displaced expectancy) and a greater tendency 

onto a convenient out group Harding ct toward withdrawal even from certain 

i®ln BIPO #50, March 1939, males were more Ukely to fa\or Britain’s fighting to prc%ent 
mum of her colonies In BIPO #61, August 1939, males were more m fa\or of fighting to 
oefend Poland In BIPO #67, February 1940, females were more in fawr of discussing peace 
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peaceful interactions m it “ The greater 
tendency of males to advocate aggres 
sive intemafaonal relations has also 
been found among samples of college 
students in the United States Farber 
(1951) found his male subjects more 
likely than the females to advocate an 
immediate show down war with the 
Soviet Union and Smith (1942) reports 
that female students over a twelve year 
penod scored consistently more pacifis- 
tic than males on Thurstone’s scale of 
attitudes toward war Eysenck (1951), 
in a study of political attitudes among 
members of three major British parties, 
found that women uniformly scored 
lower than men on his toughminded” 
factor, which represents a general ag- 
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gressive orientation toward a wide 
range of altitudinal objects 
It IS possible that certain of the regu- 
larly obtamed differences among socio 
economic classes in attitudes toward 
foreign affairs can be interpreted as re- 
sulting from generalized, role-engen- 
dered expectancies and response dispo- 
sitions It would appear, for example, 
the members of the lower class in 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States are likely to display 
greater hostility toward foreign na- 
tions and greater pessimism concerning 
the prospects for peaceful international 
relations than are middle and upper 
class respondents Along the same 
lines is Eysenck’s (1951) finding that 


#68, March 1940 females were more in favor of discussing peace with 
In ClPn’^'fiT ^ heheve that Britain would have to fight Russia someday 

(NATOl flrmu T M.e,}o of using German troops in an allied 

war wi hTiL!” West should go to 

of the U S tests of atom ^ ^ ^ females were more likely to advocate stoppage 

“ h. AGp iea nrV'Tr ""*”8 “PP“"« “ CIPO #268, March 1958 

and more likelv to favoM ^ British immigration, 

1831, female, Lre more £^0 CheZhT "" 

that Australia had too manv L, imminent and more likely to believe 

Sion of immigrants from seven * teady, males were more likely to approve admis- 

weremorehkTtoLv^rZt f #83. September 1951, females 

1935, males were more m Lol of J^ipanese toys In AGP #114, October 

creased immigration and more m more in favor of in- 

October 1951® femalerweTe Ze hlltir 

CIPO #231, August 1953 females were^more 1.V I* wanted war In 

unprovoked, but there were no se* believe that Russia would start a war 

a war (exception to trend) In CIPO belief that the United States would start 

President Eisenhowers proposal o '"^5 males were more in favor of 

to want to visit Russia males were Russia, and more likely 

trend), there was no sex difference in will ^ believe that war was imminent (reversal of 
(exception to trend) In CIPO #268 MaToh'^5 c European immigrants as neighbors 
possibility of atomic war In CIPO #274 \f i, io were more worried about the 

with Russia In CIPO #278 September lO'^f i more likely to favor trade 

«as imminent In CIPO #279 November law believe that war 

uould be peaceful internationally females w^™ . 7?? 

Russia and the United States bv 1986 'in,! » i hkely to expect atomic war between 

ha,e collapsed by 1980 there was „o sei Z" “P"* '^“P'lahsm and the West to 

rums by 1980 (exception to trend) ®^®nce m belief that civilization would be in 

‘2 In AGP #69 December 1949 in 

attitude toxx-ard non British immierah^"*^. occupation correlated positively with favorable 
OIjmpIc games In AGP #79, M„ch IglTinZ Wroval of Japanese participation m 
March 191,1 „eon,e and occupation correlated positively with 
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lower-class members of three political 
parties in England tended to be more 
“toughminded” in their political atti- 
tudes than middle-class respondents. 

Of course, without more thorough 
studies, which include direct measures 
of the allegedly revelant role charac- 
teristics, it is not possible to tell just 
what it is about these social roles that 
is responsible for the differences in 
international attitudes— or, indeed, if 
role characteristics are responsible at 
all Sex and social class are, after all, 
fairly gross role typologies— represent- 
ing very crudely a number of differ- 
ences in way of life, in consequent per- 
ceptions of the world and orientations 
toward it. So a variety of mediating 
psychological processes may be operat- 
ing jointly: information level, anomic 
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tendencies, notions regarding the ap- 
propriateness of interpersonal aggres- 
sive behavior, and other value orienta- 
tions, What is needed ultimately is a 
better analysis of role types in terms of 
the kinds of psychological character- 
isdcs that they are likely to engender, 
and then an assessment of these charac- 
teristics in relation to international atti- 
tudes. Such an analysis would allow us 
to determine the nature of the psycho- 
logical processes that mediate the pre- 
sumed role differences in attitudes. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The images people hold of foreign 
nations can be analyzed into their cog- 
nitive, affective, and behavioral com- 


wllmgness to admit immigrants from seven T^^AGP^ilK^October 1955, income 

there were too many immigrants in Australia already 1 rate In AGP #135, 

and occupation correlated positively with approv^onn“ea«d^^ g^^^^^ 

November 1958, income, but not Ma'fh 1940, there was no correlation 

eigners should speak English m public In BIPO # , sometime (exception 

between income and the belief that Bnla.n would have to flght Hussm r 

to trend) In BIPO #71, August 1940, there was f #" 3 ” 1®^°’ 

belief ibat enemy aliens should be interned (ex«p ^ attitude toward the So\iet 

income level correlated positively with professed imp correlated positively with 

Union In CIPO #244, September 1955, “"vith "7ortcd in 

willingness to accept European immigrants as neig . lately (exceptions to 

attitude toward Russia or with belief that Russi Tj,,rc,a In CIPO #274, March 1959, 

trend) Education level correlated with desire . j toward France, German), Ilal>, 

mcome. but not education, correlated with faxorable attitudes towa 

and Japan , with the expectation of an early 

In AGP #79, March 1951, income X correlated uith the belief that 

war. In CIPO #231, August 1953, income level was po "239. Novem- 


m v.it'u flrzai, Augusi ‘" 7 -'' ,„C’orld tensions In CIPO #239, Novem- 

a summit” meeting would bring about a deCT kplief that " 

ber 1054. education level correlated positively "■<j' * __ 


vauu. eaucation levei cuiie.ave„ positively with possible In 

Improving, also with the belief that between education level and war 

CIPO #244. September 1955, there ,938 education level was negatisrfv 

expectancy (exception to trend) In CIPO ■«— • * bilitv of atomic war In CIPO #5i8. 

eurrclated with respondent’s professed w mix over tiic 1 ^ correlated with the expectation 

September 1959, education and income levels vverc h r j„comc, and occupation levels 
el an caily war. In CIPO #279, November 1904. between Busvia and the United 

"ere negatively correlated with the expectation ol atom civihration would be In ruins hv 

States by I9S0. also negativel) with the "peetatio correlxtesl with the WIrf 

>9S0 Education and occupation, hut n°' '4 r^, cation; hut not income or occvipa- 

dut Russia and the West would Iw pcacciul > r,| Intematlonalh 

‘ion.conclalcdwiththebchef tint I960 would be a r stf Sc-ott and 

For soelal class emrehtes of internxtiorul attitiiUes 
"■ilhcv (105S). pp 115-129 
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ponents The first represent perceived 
characteristics of the nations, the sec- 
ond a liking or disliking for them, and 
the third a set of actions or policies 
toward them that the person deems ap- 
propnate There is considerable evi- 
dence, at both psychological and cul 
tural levels of analysis, for a tendency 
toward correspondence among these 
image components Favorable charac- 
tenstics tend to be attributed to liked 
nations, and unfavorable charactenstics 
to disliked nations Such relationships 
reflect at least two basic kinds of psy- 
chological processes tendencies toward 
cognitive balance, which involve differ 
ential perceptions and affect within the 
same person concerning the various 
nation objects that he recognizes, and 
interperson differences in tendency to 
be favorably or unfavorably disposed 
toward all foreign nations 
The degree to which individuals dis- 
play tendencies toward cognitive bal- 
ance depends in part upon the com 
plexity of their image structures, people 
who perceive a variety of independent 
bases for differences among nations are 
less likely to hold balanced (‘Tilack and 
white ) attitudes Image complexity 
depends, in turn, upon the person’s 
level of information about world affairs 
Generalized xenophobic attitudes 
tend to be associated with feelings of 
threat from the international environ 
ment and also with the advocacy of 
international policies that are compeli 
tively, rather than cooperatively, on 
ented There is also some evidence that 
generalized threat oriented image con 
tents may be found most frequently 
among poorly informed, insecure, and 
personally aggressive individuals 
The social determinants of image 
contents and structure can be only 
\aguely interpreted from the present 
evidence In fact, systematic data on 
cross cultural differences m interna 
tional images are virtuaUy unavailable 
in the published literature Certain 


demographic correlates found in four 
Western nations may be interpreted as 
reflecting different social circumstances 
of the groups 

The data from which these infer- 
ences have been drawn come in part 
from published studies of restricted 
groups (usually college students), and 
in part from hitherto unpublished re- 
sults of public opinion surveys m 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom The obtained correlations be- 
tween international images and psy- 
chological or social vanables frequently 
serve to raise more questions than they 
answer Considerable liberty has been 
taken m interpreting findings in the 
context of a structural formulation of 
images, but linkage of data to theory 
has been tenuous at many points, and 
in a number of instances conceptual in- 
terpretation was foregone m favor of 
mere reporting, since the theory could 
add little to the readers own common- 
sense understanding In concluding, 
therefore, it may be appropriate to re- 
emphasize a point made earlier to jus- 
tify an analysis in terms of the struc- 
tural characteristics of images The 
vanety of contents of international 
images is nearly limitless They may be 
shaped by actual happenings in the 
world or by normatively regulated in- 
formation that the person encounters 
What the individual himself contributes 
to the interchange is a receiving and 
selecting capacity, which is inherent in 
his own cognitive and psychological 
make up If crucial characteristics of 
this receiving system can be described 
m suflBciently general terms, then it may 
be possible to overcome some of the 
obstacles to understanding posed by the 
extreme diversity of image content 
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So far we have been looking at more general determinants of national 
and international images— their sources in the psychological structure 
of the individual, the social structure of his society, and his own place 
within that social structure In the next three chapters, we shall ex 
amine the effects of various specific expenences on the formation and 
change of rniages 

One type of expenence that is likely to have a pronounced effect on 
national and international images is direct, face to face contact wrth 
nationals of other countnes Research has focused in particular on the 
crass national contacts that occur m the course of foreign travel, study 
a road, and international exchange of personnel What effects do such 
contacts have on the images of the visitor and the host? What kinds 

the both in 

raize ™*' 'll conditions that maxi- 

"onceronsru d T «=d”oss to abandon pro 

tionaC and M bavel increase interna 

sZXn nLZ r does it 

which Chapter 4 addrZfSrin^' T ^“""“ons to 

tinue our exammak c ” Chapters 14 and 15 we shall con 

eutpZrvrxirz:.' 

the later chapters will be en ^ 'll* ™ 'be effects of contact, 

that tend tolrl„ ! 1^1 T* of interaction 

vanous circumstances " different nationality meet under 

Science at the Massach"st’tZ'retZ*”''f “ Professor of Political 
the research program in mternatio "l ' ^‘^bnology and director of 
for International Studies He has h^' at MITs Center 

visory Board of the United States T" v *6 Scientific Ad 

search Board of Simulmatics Como 7“ “o'* ‘be Re 

which he IS a co author include AZi" Z publications of 

’"crican btmness and public poUcy 
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(1963), The people look at educational television (1963), and Candi- 
dates, issues, and strategies: A computer simulation of the 1960 presi- 
dential election (1964). His major current research interest is the 
computer simulation of social systems. 
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The subject of this chapter is travel 
and how it aSects certain images 
images of the foreigner and of the self 
images held by the traveler and by his 
hosts Thus the subject is the eSects of 
travel on four sets of images (1) The 

Si™ 'TP liome 

country, and his own culture (2) The 
host s image of himself, his country and 
his culture (3) The traveler’s 10 ,^ 
the outside world, particularly but not 
exclusively of the country he vislb u! 
inhabitants and culture TVi i.' 

.^ofthecounMIJllc^S,: 

traveler comes its inhabitants and cub 
Note what is omitted First w. . 

no ^nsidenng the two st p efot rf 

^e ex missionary to China or Afrma 
may be an organizer of lectures arf S 
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lief meetings m his home town The 
Peace Corpsman’s parents may acquire 
a deep interest m the Philippines or 
Tanganyika Such effects we do not 
consider here 

Second, we will not be treating in a 
detailed way the diffused effect of for- 
eign contacts via the traveler who is a 
^^ler China had effects on Marco 
Polo, those are within the terms of 
reference of this chapter But Marco 
olo and via him China, had a pro 
ound effect on millions of Europeans 
jn the Renaissance, those effects are 
beyond this chapters limits This is a 
somewhat arbitrary limitation, for be- 
in every mass media message that 
conveys images of foreign lands there 
es an event of personal contact by a 
T j on sacred monkeys m 

India diffused through the wire services 
igmates with a foreign correspondent 
He expresses thereby what he as a 
nivn through his own prism of 

prejudices us he looked around him in 
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a foreign land But the impact of his 
perceptions is multiplied manifold by 
the power of the pen And so, as we 
draw the line of our attention at the 
effect of foreign travel on the traveler 
himself and on his immediate host, we 
cut the chain of causality almost at its 
start 

Yet somehow we must draw limits 
So we shall deal here only with the 
effects of travel contacts on those in- 
dividuals who participate m the con 
tact event in person 

Thus, four sets of images— the trav- 
elers image and his host s images of self 
and others— are our dependent vari- 
ables, and travel is our independent 
variable But travel is of many kinds 
And so we start by considenng the 
variety of types of travel 


KINDS OF TRAVEL 

Let us consider some of the dimensions 
along which trips may vary We list 
dimensions that can make a great deal 
of difference in the impact of a trip 
One could certainly add to the list, yet 
oven the combinations of only the noted 
variables would yield an astronomic 
number of kinds of trips, no two of 
which would affect a traveler alike 
1 Clearly, a first question to ask 
^bout any trip is its purpose is it under- 
taken primarily for business, tourism, 
education, government service, news re- 
porting, lectunng, attendance at meet- 
*ogs, health, family affairs, or for some 
other purpose? The effect of a trip is 
^pt to differ depending upon the main 
purpose behind it 

Some trips involve responsibilities, 
^3nj trips are undertaken for pleasure 
ool> Tlie \acation trip is a form of 
escape It IS a release from the pressures 
uormal duties Not so the ^^ork tnp. 


which engenders responsibilities of its 
own 

Some trips are undertaken m order 
to acquire information Images are 
formed of those very objects about 
which information was sought Such 
images are apt to be quite different 
from those acquired incidentally 

We might be interested, for example, 
in the images travelers to Germany 
acquire about the peaceful or warlike 
character of that country today Con- 
sider first a trip by a newsman taken 
explicitly to investigate this question, 
in the course of which he interviews 
ex Defense Minister Strauss, conducts 
aHaxi driver poll recording the replies, 
and engages in other purposive activi- 
ties to get at relevant facts Contrast 
diat with a trip by a tourist visiting 
museums and beerhalls The tounst, 
too, may acquire an image of Gennany 
as peaceful or warlike Asked after his 
return whether Germany can now be 
trusted, he may recall an evening of 
Schubert songs and an affable conver- 
sation on a tram and report an ^age 
of Germany as a peaceful country Dr 
he may recall a rude ticket collector and 
a heel-chcking guide and may P^^^eive 
It as warlike Images come casually and 
all of the time from such adventitious 
experiences that have no logical relation 
object of the images Clearlj 
such effects must be distinguished from 
the effects of purposive informalion- 

'^YeUn real life the distinction cannot 
always be sharpl) drawn Foreign cor- 

inn Tew reporters use the objee 
availabfc Tlicir assessment of 
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suffers thereby from the biases that 
arise from their round of life But even 
if such impressions are formed m events 
having other purposes than informa- 
tion seeking the interpretation of such 
casual events may be affected by the 
fact that the event occurs to a man 


tnp last— three days, hvo weeks, or five 
years? Within that total period, will one 
place be visited for the whole time, or 
wiU it be a senes of short stops with 
little depth but opportunity for com- 
parison between them, or some mixed 
combination of these patterns (Kelman, 


whose mind is tuned to seeking answers 
to predetermined questions 
Up to now most social science studies 
of the effects of foreign travel have 
dealt with incidental effects of travel, 
not \vith Its intended object Thus, 
studies of student exchange programs 
have usually surveyed persons who 
came to the United States to acquire 
information on such matters as how to 
build bridges or how to irrigate deserts, 
but the studies have most often asked 
about the incic. ntal images acquired of 
America as a country and of Americans 
as a people! 

One particularly important kind of 
responsibility that a traveler mav carrv 


r«nn 1 1 i .u / important kind of a joint living group with his 
« I. =^‘»y'"g for etamplefwith a loca 


responsibility that a traveler may carry 
IS the responsibility to report back his 
e^enences to someone else In studies 
of debriefing' this responsibility has 
been found to have a particularly sie 
^cant effect on the images acquired 
rae man who expects to write some- 
tting, whether it is a progress report 
to the boss, a dispatch to his paper or 
foreign office, or even a piece of belies 
IcHres for an unknown audience, carries 
on his shoulders all the time hei 
imagined reader The perception of 
every experience is colored bv the ex 

of what the reaction to the story will 
(Timmerman & Bauer, 1956 See 
1839, Bauer, 
and Bauer & Pool, I960) 

. ' effects of a tnp are condi 
ImrW “ "““I’e'' ef temporal and 
‘eeveler's fim 

& tiauer, 19o6)? Is u a permanent mi 
gration or ivill there be a return’ If not 
permanent, how long will the whole 


1963)? 

3 The nature of the travelers rela- 
ttons to the people he meets, especially 
to members of the host society, also 
shape the effects of a trip 
\^at IS the travelers relation to fel 
low travelers? Is he traveling alone, 
m a pair, m a family group, in a travel 
group, or m large formations such as 
an army? If he is in a group, does it con- 
sist entirely of co-nationals, is it mixed 
with host-nationals, or is it multi- 
national? 

What IS the traveler's residential rela- 
tion to the host society? Is he part of 
a joint living group with his nosts— 


staying for example, with a local family 
or in a university dormitory or a youtn 
camp, does he live in a normal part of 
the community— for example, renting an 
apartment and shopping in local stores, 
IS he in a travelers milieu, staying in 
hotels and eating in restaurants, or is 
he in a foreign enclave such as an army 
camp, embassy, or compound? 

What is the traveler’s functional rela- 
tion to host nationals? Is he engaged in 
a joint task effort with his hosts (if so, 
as superior, peer, or subordinate)? Is 
he trying to sell them something, be it 
a commodity or a policy^ Is he seeking 
information or enlightenment from 
hem Does he have personal inlroduc- 
some of them (be it through 
rierids, family, busmess, or professioi^? 
r does he have only the incidental 
contacts that anse with service per- 

I, public places— contacts 

with hotel employees, taxi drivers and 
^ighbors on a train? Moreover, does 
e taveler know the host’s language, 
and how well (Deutsch & Won, 1963)? 
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The factors just mentioned have been 
frequently examined in social science 
studies of intercultural contact For 
example, living arrangements of stu- 
dents have, not surprisingly, been found 
to affect significantly the amount and 
the quality of the interactions between 
foreign students and their American 
hosts The Indian student, coming from 
a culture where living with a mother is 
not expected to end at eighteen, may 
often find in his landlady the key to how 
at home he feels Selltiz et al (1963) 
found that foreign undergraduates at 
small colleges interacted with Ameri- 
cans more than those at metropohtan 
universities Further analysis revealed 
‘that the difference between kinds of 
school in the interaction of foreign stu 
dents with Amencans can be accounted 
for largely on the basis of living 
arrangements provided at the different 
institutions” (p 97) There can be no 
doubt that jointness of living arrange- 
ments IS a very important factor (see 
also Lambert & Bressler, 1956, es- 
pecially pp 23-28) Even more im 
portant in shaping the total impact of 
the trip are the functional relations be 
tween the visitor and the host These 
have been studied especially with ref- 
erence to the varied professional roles 
involved when the visitor feels highly 
competent or feels inadequate, is 
allowed an opportunity for satisfactory 
professional development, or is sub 
ordinated (see Bailyn & Kelman, 1962, 
Mayntz, 1960) 

4 The relation of the culture vtstled 
to the travelers own culture is a further 
factor conditioning the effects of a 
fnp The traveler may go to a land 
much like his own (for example, an 
American to Canada) or to one with a 
'cry different culture (an American to 
Japan) He may have been prepared 
for what he meets or he may not He 
ma) hive been informed about the 


conditions there or they may come as a 
shock 

It makes a profound difference 
whether the traveler goes from a home- 
land he regards as more advanced to a 
land he regards as more backward or 
whether he goes from a homeland he 
regards as more backward to a land he 
regards as more advanced One may 
also ask if the host concurs in that 


rating , 

Vanous studies have dealt with the 
problem of inferiority feelings by Asian 
and Afncan students in Europe and 
Amenca and the resulting forms of 
defensive behavior (see Isaacs, 1958, 
Bennett et al, 1958, Morris, 1960, 
Selltiz et al , 1963, Lambert & Bressler, 
1956) A lot of attention has also been 
given to the problem of the foreign 
student who wishes never to return 
home because he finds m his host coun- 
try the land of his professional and 
Mrsonal dreams (Mayntz, 1960, p 736, 
Coelho, 1958) 

5 The ease or hardship a fraveler 
expenences is another factor affecting 
hiJ reactions Most generally, we may 
ask, does the tnp turn out to be a 
pleasure or a pam? Obvious^ reac .ons 
to places enjoyed will be different from 

reactions to places suffered 

One can easily list a number of 
special factors that play 
enjoyment of voyages Is the tnp to a 
plice where travel faeilit.es are well 
organized, or to one where hotels are 
bal, mfonnation hard to obtain, trans- 
portation schedules unreliable and so 
forth? Is the traveler well financed? 
S^s he live as wen as at bo-, - 
or worse (Cleveland et al , I960)? Otten 
*.r depends on whether the cost of 
living at prevailing exchange rates is 
Whfr or "lower than at home Is the 
Scr going at Ins own exncnsc or 
ofan elensc account? Is life physi- 
™llf mmTortabIc where he is abroad’ 
Is t^c chmatc good or bad’ Is the coiin- 
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try clean or dirty (Isaacs, 1958), noisy 
or quiet, attractive or ugly? Is the food 
and drink palatable to the visitor 
(Isaacs, 1958)? Are the recreational 
facilities enjoyable^ Is the traveler m 
good health or beset by illness? Is the 
trip made voluntarily, with some reluc- 
tance, or under compulsion^* Examples 
of compulsory trips are the movements 
of armies or the &ghts of refugees, the 
images they acquue are quite different 
from those of the voluntary traveler 
6 Finally we may note that the 
changes experienced by the traveler are 
very much a function of the person he 
iLos when he started 


What were the expectations with 
which his trip was undertaken^ Did the 
traveler have unrealistic hopes— of 
going to a utopia or finding a husband 
on the voyage^* Or did the traveler 
expect the trip to be unpleasant and 
burdensome^ Or did he nave reason 
able positive expectations’ 

Wlial were the family status and 
other primaiy group attachments of the 
traveler? Did Tie leave behind family 
or a fiancee? Was he traveling alone 
and free from home ties? Or was his 
amily with him? How old is the 
orrrdu;^’'=“^“0 - ?<»olesce„t. 


One could further classify travele 

bles including such standard categori 

cthnm '?™l of cdultic 

ethnic origin, and place of resident 
Among those demographic facts th 

conditioning response to travel exne 

cnees are sex and level of educLT 


on the effects 
ternatioml contact has been cond 
on only a few of the many lor 
travel situations that could be d 
by the parameters we have m 

Mcned TOen, reports of such 

haie failed to recognize the spei 


of the results to the parametric peculi- 
arities of the situation and have gen- 
eralized about the effects of travel, 
when in fact all that was justified was 
generalization about the effects of 
travel of some particular kind Thus, 
for example, the conclusion that travel 
produces a more sophisticated percep- 
tion of the host country, which can be 
supported by studies of student trav- 
elers, may not hold up for soldiers 
serving m foreign theatres The con- 
clusion that travel abroad tends to 
strengthen identification of the trav- 
eler with his home culture can be sup 
ported by studies of Americans taking 
trips abroad, but probably does not 
always hold up for persons coming 
from less advanced to more advanced 
countries, nor does it hold up among 
immigrants 

Another conclusion widely accepted 
among specialists on exchange pro- 
grams IS that SIX week trips are of very 
dubious value The reason for this feel- 
ing IS that the period is too short for 
the traveler to get over his initial cul 
lure shock It is a period long enough 
for him to get homesick, disoriented, 
and puzzled, but not long enough for 
him to acquire any perspective on the 
host culture But these conclusions tend 
to be based on first trips to the United 
States by persons from underdeveloped 
countries A transatlantic trip by a Eu- 
ropean or American businessman or 
public ofiicial who has been abroad 
often before is a long trip if it lasts six 
weeks He can seldom spare more time 
Without disrupting his career role, and 
SIX weeks may be plenty of time for him 
to become thoroughly oriented to a 
situation much easier for him to adjust 

o than that of the Asian or African in 
the West for the first time 

o it is only With caution that we can 
g^eralize about foreign travel as such 
at are the specific travel situations 
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on which social research has shed some 
light^ 

One may distinguish six mam travel 
situations on each of which a body of 
literature exists There are studies of 

a foreign students, trainees, and others 
on tnps to learn, 

b technical assistance personnel, 
c tourists and summer travel groups, 
d busmessmen abroad, 
e armed forces overseas, and 
f immigrants 

Each of these is a peculiar situation 
readily characterizable in terms of the 
parameters listed above The foreign 
student is a purposive traveler, usually 
responsible to someone at home for 
accomplishing certam objectives Typ 
ically he is young and on his first 
tnp, during most but not all of which 
he stays put He tends to travel alone 
and must function in the language of 
the host country Since his reason for 
studying abroad is that the foreign 
country can offer him something that 
his home country cannot, he concedes 
some partial superiority to the host 
country, though the concession may 
vary greatly in extent and avowedness 
He is a willing if not an eager traveler, 
often but not always with unrealistic 
hopes Usually intelligent and ambi 
^lous, he suffers some competitive 
handicaps in winning recognition m an 
unfamiliar environment, which is never 
theless one he prizes enough to have 
tra\eled abroad to partake in it 
Tliose are uniformities of travel for 
stud) Such travel may varj, however, 
un other dimensions Tlie duration of 
the tnp may vary behveen the three 
nionths’ course for a specialized trainee 
and the ten) ear leisurely pursuit of 
the Ph D b) the acculturated or semi 
refugee student reluctant to return 
home Tlie student ma) live in a soli 
tar) room as a boarder, in a hostel or 
uormitor) He ma) be either in a coun- 


try much like his own or in a very dif- 
ferent culture Typically, he enjoys 
his student years despite a stringent 
budget, mediocre food, and physical 
discomfort, partly because he has the 
irresponsible camaraderie of premarital 
life Yet examples of nch students, un 
happy students, married students, and 
so forth, are also numerous 

In the same way we can charactenze 
the specific parameters of each travel 
situation that has been studied For 
reasons of space and tedium we do so 
only incompletely 

The technical assistance situation is 


typically one charactenzed by an am 
biguous superiority over subordinates 
in a joint task effort While many 
advisors come on trips, the oov. 

who have been studied are mostly ones 
who spend at least two years abroad, 
living at an unaccustomedly high 
standard of living in a backward, often 
hot and dirty, and otherwise uncom 
fortable environment Variations in 
some of the other parameters, such as 
degree of residential isolaUon from the 
host culture or family status, and the 
ways m which these vanations affect 
adiustment, have been mam foci of 
many of the studies that have been 

"'xounsts are the archetypes of the 
pleasure tripper rvithout responsibili- 
lies Off on one to tliree month trips, 
usually to pleasant places and in the 
lap of the travel industry, the tourist 
often, but by no means alway s. Ins only 
incidental contacts with his hosts 
There are, of course, some tourists w itli 
personal fnends m the host rountrj and 
Others who Iwc, as in Tlie Experiment 
m International Lwing, m host ronnto 
homes, but they are the minority TIic 
lounst more often goes from a nch 
countn to a poorer country to taVe 
^xantage of the buying power he can 
dnis command Tl.crc is the rex erse pat- 
cro of tounsm too, of the xisitor from 
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the poor country to the rich, though it 
has not been much studied The tourist 
IS most often a repeated traveler 
Business travelers are also often per 
sistent travelers With the heads of 
American corporations making an aver 
age of a trip abroad every other year, 
there are obviously many (perhaps one 
fifth or one sixth) who go abroad regu 
larly, perhaps twice a year Nowadays 
men who make monthly business trips 
to Europe are by no means unknown 
There are of course, m addition execu 
tives stationed overseas Typically, 
business travelers are trying to sell 
something and so they are anxious to 
please and understand their hosts 
Typically also, they have close working 
relations with colleagues in the host 
country Thus, contrary to the usual 
stereotype, the business traveler re 
sembles the rich tourist in only a few 
respects one of course being his com 
fortable travel budget He is much 
more strongly motivated than the tour 
ist needs to be to develop a sophisti 
cated understanding of the country in 
which he operates 

Foreign troops (with some excep 
tions, such as guerillas or military gov 
ernment ofiBcers) are at the opposite 
extreme m terms of need for under 
standing of the country m which they 
are stationed Often, indeed they are 
really at home away from home, living 
m camps isolated ,n every possible way 

[v K T Responsibil 

2 1 almost entirely to fellow nationals 
not to citizens of the host country The 
assignmwt and 
Its other charactenstics are usually such 
as to make it undesirable m the soldiers 
e> es and to make a return home eagerly 
sought In addition usually, though hi 
no means invariably, the soldier has a 
contempt for the host country 
aud its culture, he ,s young without 
famil) present, and most of whatever 


contacts he has with the host occur in 
the course of pleasure seeking 
Finally, as we turn to immigrants we 
find a very different travel situation, 
or rather two situations which may be 
dishnguished as immigration and colo- 
niahzation The difference lies m the 
migrant’s attitudes toward the culture 
from which he comes and that to which 
he IS going Which carries the more 
prestige with him? The Frenchman 
gomg to Algena had no intention of be- 
coming an Arab, even if he settled there 
permanently Nor does the typical 
American missionary going to Africa ex- 
pect to give up his citizenship and adopt 
African ways, even if he too intends to 
stay for his whole career On the other 
hand the European immigrant who 
came to the United States quickly 
dropped his old country identity He 
wanted to be an American Sometimes 
in the first generation the transition was 
hard and ne continued to live in a 
linguistic and cultural enclave, but 
there was never any doubt as to the 
direction of aspiration (see Handlin, 
1951, Thomas & Znaniecki, 1918-1920) 
Only rare groups such as the Hutterites 
continued to evaluate their original 
culture above that of the host country 
Perhaps the point can be emphasized 
by noting that early settlers of the 
Amencan West from non Anglo Saxon 
origins were often mixed cases of colo 
mzers and immigrants With regard to 
the Indians they were colonizers It 
occurred to them to become 
Indians for they confidently felt su 
I^nor in their culture Simultaneously, 
they were dropping their German or 
5>c^dinavian or Slavic or other ways 
in favor of the English language and 
Amencan practices 
In die above illustrations the mi 
^nts and the hosts implicitly shared 
, ® ^]'^*u®tions of the two cultures 
nugh those of infenor status would, 
ot course, never admit it But in practice 
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the shared evaluation is evidenced by 
the fact that a Westerner settling in 
Africa would not assimilate, while an 
African settling in Europe would A 
most interesting case arises when there 
IS mutual condescension, when each 
group implicitly as well as verbally 
prefers its own culture to the other 
That situation may be found where 
communities live side by side for gen- 
erations, even centuries, without as- 
similation The Hutterites and their 
American and Canadian neighbors arc 
an example Other examples are in the 
cities of Asia where side by side for 
centuries have lived communities with 
different dress, different customs, and 
different cultures Ghettos of Arabs, 
Greeks, Kurds, Jews, Gypsies, and 
Indians may live next to each other 
indefinitely, without one trying to 
assimilate to another 
The situation that has been studied 
IS that of the immigrant who does wish 
to acculturate, who moves from one 
country to another where he sees the 
promise of a more advanced and better 
life 


THE TRAVELER’S IMAGES OF 
THE HOST FAVORABLE AND 
UNFAVORABLE 

Travelers m the variety of situations 
noted above respond to their forei^ 
experiences in different ways Depend 
ing upon circumstances, their images 
of their hosts may be favorable or 
hostile, simple or complex, accurate or 
inaccurate 

Among the dimensions on which 
images may differ, favorabihty hw 
been a major focus of past research 
Does the traveler end up with a friendly 
or hostile feeling toward his host? Does 
he acquire sympathetic understandmg 
of the country visited or become prej 
udiced against it? This, it should be 


emphasized, is a very limited way of 
looking at images Does every image 
have to be friendly or hostile? We may 
have much more interest in the differ- 
ences m cognihve content between, 
say, an image of Pans which is the Left 
Bank and an image of Pans which is 
the Right Bank than in whether one 
IS more favorable than the other 
Clearly, to characterize them only by 
which image is more favorable is to 
miss most of the interesting differences 
between them 

The evaluative dimension, while only 
one of those on which images can be 
located, still is an important one The 
cross cultural work of Osgood and asso 
dates ( 1957 ) using the semantic dif- 
ferential has demonstrated that the 
evaluative dimension is virtually always 
the first factor m the pragmatic defini 
tion of concepts So it is not surprising 
that much of the work on travel^ 
reactions to the places they visit has 
focused on evaluative changes m their 


images 

Evaluations of many things may 
change as a result of travel, but inost 
research has focused on the effect of 
the travel experience on favorableness 
or unfavorableness toward the host 
county— which in most studies was the 
United States Financial support for ra- 
chanEe programs was wrested from the 
Unitfd States Congress in large part 

by the argument that seeing the US A 

would result m liking it and that the 
outcome of such favorableness would 
be political support Expenence has 
nroved this assumption too simple 

Also too simple is the less ethnocen 
iric “assumption that getting to kn°'^ 
the people of another country will lead 
to liIanE them, this assumption under- 
lies the expectation that exchange 
of persons programs will increase 
international good will In its simplest 
form, this hypothesis wou d lead one to 
expect that, on the whole, visitors to 
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a country will leave with more favor- the United States to any objective 

able views than they held before their measure of development was too weak 

arrival, and that their views after the to be documented ^ One cannot gen- 

trip will be more favorable than those erali 2 e that Caucasians are more favor- 

of their compatriots who have not able, nor is there any other easy 

visited the country in question' The generalization, not even that English 

entire body of research on cross cultural speakers are more favorable 

pHiinntinn Lnurmrci- i-V-* *■ t:« ._i i i 


arrival, and that their views after the 
trip will be more favorable than those 
of their compatriots who have not 
visited the country in question' The 
entire body of research on cross cultural 
education, however, suggests that this 
expectation is oversimplified and overly 
optimistic” (Selltiz & Cook, 1962, p 10) 
The findings on the effects of visit 
mg on favorableness toward a country 
are actually contradictory Most mea- 
sures at most times show increased 


iggests that this Foreign policy does have something 
ilified and overly to do with how favorably a student 
ook, 1962, p 10) views the United States He is apt to 
effects of visit reflect his government’s policies The 
award a country way in which a visitor judges a coun- 
to^ Most mea- tiy is often colored somewhat by the 
show increased antagonisms and friendships manifested 
the hnsl mnnlnf 1T» __i.. _.t » 


favorflhUnrrf. J T '^creased antagonisms and friendships manifested 
byXvisrr wf f political alignments 

dOTeaseTfawaWr" t ^ 1®®^, p 13, Buchanan 

V lTiK S ? Cantril, 1953, Bane^ Pool, & Dexter, 

Basil, 1953, SeUPz ’& Cook 196®! Accusations of colonialism or 
differences between studies oaiTLMl! "'“'ansm or racism are not just high 
o^xplained by the national origin of tfc £,"11.“ 8*1 -"‘fmahzed by 


explained by the national orism nf iK P® They do get internalized by 
sbfdenls True, there are grla? dfe 

ences m favorableness toward ft ! account mostly for the basal atti- 
United States by stadLts i f' '“d® toward the On.ted States with 

ferenl countries, but these differenii^ which the student starts his visit here, 
do not follow a simple pattern not are h'* whether the experience leaves 
he findings of diffe?enf studied always favorable at 

n 'n P^ticular countnes t**® beginning 

Richard Moms' The two wau relevant to how the studenA 

National status m foreign students’ ad during his visit to the 

Mnien, (1960) shows how cClexl tbe\xtent to which 

In his rtuiv u established close and fnendly 

avol,°“' '*’*■' “ foreign sudlt" S™'' f'**'*™^ Americans^ 

favorableness towards the finitedS ® (1®62) found “an 

averaw “‘S"iRcantly related to the el ‘'‘’“o between having one or more 

Sr®i™ “f*‘?“"”)'"'^“rded toAe A ' f"ends and liking 

Aaril^rTete^-eanstud^t onTS'tlf 'P ‘hey POmf 

ated tlip Hr. f j student evalu ^ is a problem m inter- 

tohow Ammif "O' related ‘'e™'*' having to do with 

country On th "'’"footed his skm ^^"""ees and causal relation- 

sludeSs eial':. ‘he fore, gi f™P>e. » other stud.es 

Stateswas i^r wi''" wem uathe^™"’ 1?“’ ‘he d"'" 

himself ranked hi/e how he tune wk *“ r°" I' °"e point in 

thought his own country If hg tion#!ri students ques- 

'IiouS b ,r„rrk "^1 '’“"h'vard he a”"^. “ 'he United States 

Rot The rehuonl, '.""■'"‘f ®‘"'eii a Se” " eorrelation, at 

. P of evaluation of fnenU Reint in time, between having 

I Scllta and cS5r(iMr;~TZ7--; “d '‘hing American life one 

- P I ' ; indicate diff««,f ^ , . 

Hits from different studies 
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It depends, but as a second denvative, 
on the extent of cultural differences 
experienced (that is, cultural differences 
affect the rate at which the process 
determined by other factors takes 
place) The answer to the question as 
to how contact affects attitudes cannot 
be given in one sentence Let us sum 
marize, even if loosely and cryptically, 
what It is that we do know We know 
that those individuals who are most 
favorable toward foreign countries from 
afar are not necessarily the ones whose 
reaction to a travel experience will be 
most favorable We can predict th^ 
those individuals who have most and 
deepest contacts with the host will be 
most favorable, but we cannot be 
how far pushing people who avoid 
such contacts into having them will 
produce the same result We also know 
that a deeply understanding favorable 
attitude takes some time to produce A 
quick tnp may leave shallow favorable 
attitudes, but these are likely to be 
stereotyped and to wear off, unless one 
has allowed time enough for under 
standing to develop And finally we 
know that anything that can be done 
to make the return home easier and 
less traumahc is apt to let favorable 
attitudes to the host survive better 


THE TRAVELER’S IMAGES 
OF THE HOST SIMPLE 
AND COMPLEX 

Bejond the points considered in Uie 
last section, there arc some further 
fundamental considerations that chal- 
lenge not only the answer but the 
roles ancc of the question as to whether 
closeness makes the heart grow fonder 
rasorablcness need not be a unitary 
trait, and if it is not, fa\ orahlcncss may 
not he of much political rclcsance 
Stud) after study has indeed found no 
particular relationship between liking 


for Amencans and support of Amencan 
foreign policy positions (see DuBois, 
1956) An outstandmg study, that of 
John and Ruth Useem (1955), found 
that Indian students who had studied 
in the United States liked Amencans 
but did not particularly respect them, 
whereas Indian students who had 
studied in England respected the 
English but did not particularly like 
them Other studies have found that 
m many situations contact moved 
people toward neither more favorable 
nor less favorable attitudes, but 
both the favorable and the unfavorable 
extremes toward the middle (Bauer, 
Pool, & Dexter, 1963, Chernngton, 
1934) That result is related to another 
and very general Bndmg that the 
effect of 6rst-hand expenence is re- 
duction of stereotypmg-lhe shifting of 
the traveler’s images from simple black 
and white perceptions to more qualified 
perceptions of the foreign reality 
Miscellaneous findings on such points 
were put into longitudinal perspective 
by George Coelho (1958) in his study of 
Indian students in the United States, 
m which he established a growing dif- 
ferentiation and specificity of images 
over time ’The global hke-dislike di 
mension, which can also be equated to 
support-^ippose, is characteristic only 
of the most naive and inexperienced 
person, that is, the newly arrived for- 
eign student As time pisses the visitor 
dmelops differentiated attitudes to 
ivard specific Amencans, American 
domestic political practices, American 
foreign policy, Amencan institutions of 
one sort or another (see also Selltiz 


ctol, 1963) 

Insofar as there is a global positne- 
negativc dimension, Coelho's study im- 
plies tint It IS nothing more thin a 
k-mptom of the student’s general state 
of adjustment to life Tins is strongly 
suggested by his rcmirkable finding 
thil attitudes toward Indn conchtc 
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leans regarded Nehru as a dupe of the actually going to live abroad either in 
Communists and Indian neutralism as overseas jobs or as expatriates ^ But 
evil These attitudes, the student felt, these people, who had fantasies about 
could only arise from ignorance Amer- a better world abroad while they lived 
leans simply did not know much about complainingly at home, tended to iso- 
India He felt that he could easily ex- late themselves m an American enclave 
plain that India was not anti American once they actually got to live abroad 
or pro Communist, and that her only They literally became expatriates from 
aim was neace Hr Wt n miccmn fn 


aim was peace He felt a mission to 
explain these clear and simple facts as 
he saw them He was quickly disillu 
sioned He found that while Americans 
may indeed be ignorant of much about 
India, their political views had firmer 
roots and more tenacity than he had 

J 1^111 


America, but psychologically were 
equally expatriate from their foster- 
fatherland It could not live up to their 
unrealistic expectations 
Unrealism of expectations, the in- 
dividual’s personality, the extent of cul 
lure shock, and the hard facts of reality 


xwia auu iiiuie leiidciiy man ne nad lure shock, and the hard facts of reality 
rea ized He discovered people holding all affect the detailed shape of the 

homnT g“ down slowly or 
honing intensity as he did to his » ... ° _ i ^ , 


fo^nnosTl^h''^, "e‘ariro7la.e‘ 

Ue wSir , “'“"g °*er and perhaps 

teller causes, its shape is certainly 

vorfd and T ’’y "-ho*" the visitor liver in 




1 j . 1 , rrom people 

gad to have the ‘‘correct'’ facts given 
them had turned into annoyed criticism 
by obdurate people And so the hopes 
ot the first week turned into an in 
creasingly unhappy first six months 
Not dissimilar is what happens to 
xenophiles (described by Howard Perl 

mutter. 19S4 an/i ^ 


Finally, it should be noted that the 
favorableness of reaction to the foreign 
host IS partly determined by what 
happens to the traveler when he returns 
home, for his permanent image of his 
overseas experience does not become 
crystallized until the completion of the 


mutter, 1954 and 19561 when crystallized until the completion of the 

actually go abroad Xenophiles as Perf of readjustment (Useem and 

mutter deEned them, are ueo’ule wl^o 1956. Bennett et al , 

score high on a test consisting of sen * Gnllahom, 1963) 

tences comparing favorably^ foreicm j extent to which contact 
with domestic objects They avrp»» P^uces favorable images turns out to 
With such statements as “Most E^n f on a complex of several things 
pean girls make better wives than on the travelers initial psy- 

Amencan girls" or The British use the adjustment and his mter- 

Enghsh language better than do most relations It depends on the 

Amencans " Among the high xenophiles cycle of his stay at which 

will be found certain kinds who are ant nieasure of attitude is taken or his 
0 carry through their feehnvs hv * ^ short It depends upon how he 
— ^ views his experience in retrospect And 

''"S <ovri™b7’’lhrarft»' -«>oph.ler rather than low authontanans 
«neX aW^ 1=“ Mt.cKe„a,e Pool can 

““*ontar,a„, It should he nolrf^TlT “ ’“S* of fme were the high 
of a posttlva eouelahon between aanoph,!,a and a1,£' “laH-hed the eatsteL 
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of different ethnic groups. Almost none 
has documented the changing images 
that the migrants held of their new 
country. Passing remarks in memoirs 
and diaries are numerous, but the job 
remains open for someone to compile 
these and to document what happened 
to the image of the migrant’s new 
homeland as he experienced the transi- 
tion from stranger to native (see Han- 
sen, 1940a, 1940b; Handlin, 1951; and 
Thomas & Znaniecki, 1918-1920). 


THE HOSTS IMAGES OF 
THE TRAVELER 

In the last two sections we have fol- 
lowed the existing literature where it 
has led us. Wherever that has been 
one-sided, our treatment has also been 
one-sided. We have considered how the 
traveler changes in his perceptions of 
the country he visits. But earlier we 
defined our subject more broadly. We 
said that we were interested in the 
effects of contact upon the images of 
host and of traveler held by host and 
by traveler. This gives us four possible 
topics, of which only one— the traveler’s 
image of his host— has been extensively 
studied. There remains a panoply of 
fascinating questions about the rest of 
the relationships. With two of these— 
the host’s image of the traveler and the 
traveler’s image of himself— we shall 
deal in the present section and the next. 

How does the host’s image of the 
traveler change? In what ways do con- 
tacts with tourists and foreign students 
shape their hosts* images of the visitors’ 
homelands? Harold Isaacs, whose pio- 
neer work on images stands almost 
alone in its focus on this aspect of 
image formation, documents the extent 
of such impact of travelers on the host. 
Isatacs, whose work appropriately to 
its hj’pothesis-forming role in an un- 
explored field is part^' anecdotal, tells 


us in Scratches on our minds (1958) 
of various ways in which Indian and 
Chinese travelers have shaped the 
images of their countries that are held 
by influential Americans. He describes 
the Indian student in a rooming house 
who, by failing to clean his hairs out of 
the bathtub, left an indelible scratch 
on the mind of an American fellow 
student destined to an ultimate role of 
international importance. He notes the 
impact of Vivekenanda and other 
writing swamis; of Lin Yu Tang, of 
Nehru and Mme. Chiang in their visits 
to the United States, of Krishna Menon 
in New York. And then there is the 
repeated and oft documented ejqieri- 
ence of Americans with Indian visiting 
students, wherein the host finds the 
visitor arrogant, opinionated, hyper- 
critical. 

Writers comment on such transmis- 
sions of images through a traveler, usu- 
ally, when the results are bad. They note 
the problem case among foreign stu- 
dents. They write about obnoxious 
American tourists, who are noisy, boast- 
ful, and indifferent to the sensitivity of 
their hosts (Garraty & Adams, 1959). 
They analyze relations of troops over- 
seas to the local population, usually 
when incidents of sex and violence have 
acerbated tensions. They comment on 
difficulties of absorbing refugee or im- 
migrant populations. 

It is these atypical situations that 
have been studied and observed. And 
they are probably very atypical. In the 
absence of systematic research there is 
no solid evidence, but there is good 
reason to suspect that the net impact 
of the ordinan' traveler on his host, like 
the impact of his host on llie traveler, 
is primarily to increase the complexity 
and differentiation of the images hcla. 
The consequence is undoubtealy some- 
times favorable, sometimes regressive 
toward the middle, ns well as some- 
times unfavorable. TIjo patterns that 
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positively With attitudes toward the 
United States, that is, that during the 
initial phase of the student’s stay, when 
he IS becoming more and more dis- 
illusioned m regard to the United 
States, he is simultaneously becoming 
more and more unfavorable toward his 
own homeland Later, when his attitude 
toward America improves, his attitude 
toward India simultaneously improves 
This demonstrates to what extent evalu- 
ation of a country is a matter of projec 
tion and has little to do with the coun- 
try itself 

Such global responses, when they 
occur, are thus of less interest as an in 
ternalional relations phenomenon than 
as a measure of holism m human be 
havior They are an evidence of the 
^hehoxi and Rosenberg 
(1958) cal psycho logic or the need to 
maintain balance Fortunately, human 
cognitive processes are often subtle and 
all^ for various modes of resolution of 
imbalance, including the conscious 
a^cceptance of affectively imbalanced 
including differentia 
T* entities into subentities 
It IS the latter process that increas 
ingly takes place during at least the 
first few years of a foreign contact ex 

m Th^* ^ sets 

Ihe newly arrived student had a 

and American. tS Americans 

NegroS S and 

Communism materlahsml^face 
vtsitor to Lf thaS'"® 

fondly ond\bsesseTrh Suit'- 


msm, but it even allows him sometimes 
to recognize that many Americans have 
highly complex views as to the signifi- 
cance of the existence of Communist 
movements m the world and what to 
do about them True, most foreign stu- 
dent surveys have found that even re- 
luming students at the end of their 
stay are highly critical of American 
attitudes on Communism and race, but 
even if critical, they are apt to have 
somewhat less simple notions of what 
these views are 

Discovering these complexities is an 
exciting experience It is the heart of 
the exploratory process of discovering 
America The process goes on for at 
least a couple of years The student is 
intensely attentive to all the differences 
and nuances he finds m the culture and 
Will talk about them endlessly But if he 
slays much longer (Coelho says more 
than four years) he begins to take 
America for granted It is no longer an 
object of study, it is simply the environ- 
menl m which he lives His becomes 
the hshs attitude toward water rather 
than, as before, that of the land animal 
thrown into it He thinks of his life in 
reation to his neighbor, not his life as 
a oreigner m relation to Americans 
His interests become personalized He 
as a result, become less attuned to 
su dies m national characteristics In 
Wat sense he may revert to a small 
e^ee to simpler national images 
It would be interesting to study this 
process m immigrants There is no 
ason to assume that the sequence of 
and simplicity of images is 
same for immigrants as for so- 
or It 

nr£> ^ different Unfortunately, the 
u image development we have 

observed in 
foreign students has been 
hiM-Qf overlooked in the large 

S ? r" immigrants There are 
s of studies of the acculturation 
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that observers code the behavior of 
foreigners primanly in national cate- 
gories and only secondarily in terms of 
other available categones (Perlmutter, 
1957» Bruner & Perlmutter, 1957) Sub- 
jects in these experiments were asked 
to predict characteristics of men de 
scribed on a senes of dimensions One 
man might be described by occupation 
(a businessman), by personal attributes 
(intelligent), by nationality (a French- 
man) The most variance in the predic 
tions was accounted for by nationality 
if the nationality was foreign Telling 
Amencans that a man was an Amencan 
did not help them at all to predict what 
he would do or be like That was 
treated as irrelevant information and 
other Items, such as his occupation or 
intelligence, were used as indicators 
In predicting the behavior or traits of 
foreigners, on the other hand, nahonal- 
ity was used as the dominant clue 
In line with these findings one may 
suspect that the traveler is most often 
read not as a sample of the generic 
stranger, nor as a sample of his sex, or 
age group, or social class, nor as a 
sample of his profession, or his per 
sonahty type, or skill group, but as a 
sample of his nation The things he 
does become part of the observers 
image of the country from which the 
traveler comes The new information 
may add only a small part to the image, 
it may only complicate the image and 
make it less black and white But what 
ever the perception does, it is to the 
national image that it does it 
There is a good reason for this domi 
nance of the coding by nationality in 
the mterpretation of the behavior of 
foreigners It is not just chauvinism It 
Js because typically the person doing 
the coding has less prior information on 
that category than on other likely ones 
Let me illustrate the point by an anec 
dote I once took a charming, petite, 
Japanese woman schoolteacher to a 


restaurant She ate two forkfuls of a 
large steak and then set it aside, pro 
testing It was very good but too much 
My image of the eabng habits of 
women was not changed I was already 
familiar with enough examples to have 
a stable image of that distnbution Nor 
was my image of the eatmg habits of 
small women, or of schoolteachers, or 
of small schoolteachers or even small 
women schoolteachers changed For all 
these categones I had more than ade- 
quate information to dismiss this case 
as an exception The only obvious cate 
gory on which I was ignorant (and m 
fact remain ignorant to this day) is the 
nationality one For several years there 
has been a question in the back of my 
mind about the facts on eatmg habits 
in Japan (or more likely of some possi 
ble subcategory of these, such as habits 
of educated Japanese women in eat- 
ing meat) This is something less than 
a fixed or well formed image, but it is 
at least the ghost of an image It is a 
large part of my stock of knowledge on 
this suDject 

Nationality plays such a key role m 
the coding of images about foreigners 
precisely because of the widespread 
initial Ignorance of them If that is so, 
then the growth of travel and of all 
forms of international communication 
mayhaveaprofoundeffect Thepecuh- 
anties we have been describing in the 
way in which people handle foreign 
mformation are in large part the peculi 
arities of information processing in the 
presence of ignorance But the incor- 
poration of information gradually 
erodes ignorance The very informa 
tion processed reduces ignorance and 
changes thereby the special peculian 
ties of the information processing situ 
ation we have been describing With 
more information the foreign becomes 
less foreign We descnb^ this se- 
quence before when we noted the in 
creasing complexity of images that 
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determine which outcome occurs are 
unknowm and may perhaps differ from 
those bearing on the images of the host 
received by the visitor 
In one respect the image of his coun- 
try conveyed by a traveler is most often 
inaccurate Travelers are not a repre- 
sentative cross section of their home 
populabons That type of Indian stu- 
dent whose querulousness has entered 
into the American image of India is in 
the first place an educated Indian His 
education is essentially British in con 
tent, at the hands of British educated 
scholars He is of high or medium high 
caste, from a prosperous family, used to 
commanding service in all menial activ- 
ities Expectations of respect and un- 
willingness to give It, reluctance to do 
normal chores, and condescension to 
Amencan culture, when they do occur, 
reflect the kind of person he is in his 
home country rather than global char- 
actenstics of his country itself, but they 
get communicated as part of the na- 
tional image 

While the foreign student is an ab 
normally high status sample of his so 
ciety, the immigrant is often an ab- 
normally low status one, and either dis 
ortion creates problems The turn of 
the century Amencan image of the 

Puerto Ricans anses from observing a 
population of men who did not maki a 
yLvI homelands The old 

i m I oould hardly encompass 

an O Fkh * “"'f o 

an O Flaherty, and a Joyce Nor does 

PucrFoT nnngo of 

Puerto Ricans encompass the facts of 
Operation Bootstrap, ?f a count™ d^ 
vclopmg to a modem society Taster 

th^ any other lu Latin AmeriL 

diffcrci^y when abroad than they do^S 
home The problem here is the wmk‘ 


enmg of control by relevant reference 
groups Good conduct, if not internal- 
ized, IS often enforced by awareness of 
the ways in which important “others” 
will react Travel is a way of escapmg 
these censors The traveler puts his 
usual reference persons at a distance 
The foreigners close at hand do be- 
come new reference persons for trav- 
elers with sharp sensitivity, a broad 
sense of humanity, or high need for 
affiliation, but foreigners do not serve 
this role for everyone For some types 
of persons the only “others” who count 
are those m his own in-group, the feel- 
ings of outsiders do not matter even 
when diey are physically present By 
confining the scope of his sensitivity to 
censors at home, whom he has tem- 
porarily escaped, the tourist permits 
himself the indulgence of misconduct 
abroad The man on a spree at a resort, 
the one who shouts at waiters and 
clerks, the woman who wears shorts 
mlo a cathedral, the traveler who talks 
disparagingly about the country he is 
visiting, might never at home so contra- 
vene the demands of etiquette 
Such kicking over of the traces may 
not always be negative For a few in- 
dividuals the foreign environment pro- 
vides a freedom from censorship which 
opens up tlieir initiative and creativity 
Missionaries and colonizers have often 
command of 
• e brothers ’ toward whom they felt 
supenor, m a way they were incapable 
f/* c students abroad have 

o ten felt free to disregard traditional 
® when away from their families 
Udease from authoritative controls 
can have many consequences and take 
many forms Whatever the form, how- 
makes the traveler an unrepre- 
sentaUve sample of his society Yet he 
« read most often not as an individual, 
a sample of his class or social 
pmip, but as a sample of his nation 
cjcpenments by Perlmutter have shown 
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Summarized in a sentence, the polit- 
ical effect of travel on tariff attitudes 
was to counteract the force of self- 
interest It made a man see the trade 
issue in national terms, rather than in 
the parochial terms of his own industry 
Foreign travel made the businessman 
increasingly aware of international 
political problems and America's rela- 
tionship to them As he traveled, he 
found himself being role-cast, not as 
the representative of a particular in- 
dustry, but as an American He found 
himseff playing at being Secretary of 
State and talking for his country, not 
for his firm 

The influence of travel was not pn- 
manly to bring European or other For- 
eign ideas to the traveler, leadmg him 
to diverge from his national norm On 
the contrary, it moved hun toward that 
norm There was a shift in center of 
gravity away from narrow parochial 
mterests toward international interests, 
but with views quite close to the na- 
tional standard Thus, foreign travel 
broadened the frame of reference in 
which the busmessman considered the 
foreign trade issue to one which took 
account of world political and economic 
circumstances But the responses he 
gave to the facts that he learned abroad 
were ones that his own domestic ref 
erence group would approve The 
reference group perceived as relevant 
changed from a parochial to a national 
one, but it remained a domestic one 
Thus the very partial and often ir 
relevant experiences of foreign 
either on the Lido or in an office, did 
affect the broad foreign-policy conclu 
sions reached by businessmen Whether 
the traveler acquired his sense of re 
sponsibility to an Amencan role in an 
argument with a perverse waiter or in 
a study of foreign production costs 
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perhaps made little difference What- 
ever the stimulus, its effect was to shake 
established convictions and to make 
the traveler think about himself in a 
national, and often more statesmanlike 
role— defined, it is true, as the Ameri- 
can business community sees that role 

The way in which foreign travel re- 
lated to pubhc-affairs attitudes was il- 
lustrated m a most striking way by data 
on political party affiliation of our 
respondents The theory we have just 
stated about the way in which new 
information affects old attitudes postu- 
lates that, if any shift of opmion on 
matters of substance occurs as a result 
of a challenge to previous views, its 
direction should be toward the stand- 
ard position of the mdividual’s refer- 
ence group, not toward the view ex- 
pressed in the stimulus Insofar as busi- 
nessmen's travel fits that theory, the 
effect of travel should be to push de- 
viant businessmen to the standard 
business view— in this case, toward the 
Repubhcan Party Though this predic- 
tion follows from the theory we were 
using, we cannot claim advance wis- 
dom Like most of our colleagues, we 
expected that travel would liberalize 
and that liberals would be less often 
Repubhcans We were wrong We 
found, as our theory should have led 
us to expect, that the most traveled 
busmessmen are most uniformly Re- 
pubhcan (Bauer, Pool, & Dexter, 1963, 
pp 168-170)" 

These findings also help us to under- 
stand that minonty of cases in which 
travel alienates the traveler from his 
homeland, of course such cases do 
exist What usually distinguishes the 
immigrant or defector or other person 
whose identity is shaken is a transfer 
of reference ^oups Before travel can 
undermine his attachment to his home- 


— TZZ ; ; 1 the most obvious noncausal explanations 

" The authors consider and give data tor rejeci g 

of the correlation 
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comes With expenence These more 
complex images are also more stable 
And in a sense they are less psycho- 
logically powerful, they are less apt to 
provide the illusion of all encompass 
mg and adequate explanations The 
more we really know about foreign na- 
tionalities the less clear cut our images 
become 


dents who went to England and Amer- 
ica returned closer to the basic Nehru 
foreign policy viewpoint Those leftists 
who started out more critical of Ameri- 
can policy than Nehru became less anti- 
Amencan while in the United States 
But those individuals who started out 
more pro-American than Nehru became 
less pro-Amencan while m the United 


THE TRAVELERS IMAGES 
OF HIMSELF AND HIS 
OWN COUNTRY 

Profound as the impact of travel may 
be on peoples images of foreigners, it 
is even more profound on the traveler s 
image of himself Contact with people 
ot another culture is a way to discover 
one sown identity 

ot youthful American tourist eroum- 
Experiment in In 


Males iJeing abroad solidmed them 
with their own national policy 
The same thing was found in a study 
of American businessmen who traveled 
abroad (Bauer, Pool, & Dexter, 1963) 
The foreign trade policies supported 
by businessmen who had not traveled 
much were largely determined by their 
companies* special interests But the 
highly traveled respondents— those who 
had made five or more trips abroad and 
at least one in the previous five years— 
arrived at their views m quite a dif- 
ferent way They were not in general 


ouwa as me experiment in In general 

ternahonal Living and Crossroads matters than their 

. Uniformly they find that the traveled colleagues, nor were they 
student has retum#*<^ ^ . more tj 


a greater prolectionisr ’However'.’" i’eir 

fiKeS,? Amenca and an mtena " 7 * on tanff policy were less prediot- 
lel4^^?ha„as Po7 «-® ‘"^ustry rn 
The same t™e of finf ■ f 

m studies of foreign .t emerged ®se of their more provincial col- 
United States In i^ny casS tfi'" businessmen who 

profound effect of 1 ^ 1 ^ .V''*’ much, if we knew 

strange land is a better annre "i * produced, we could 

and understanding of then “ reasonable prediction of where 


increased support of l!,. ™P’®’ 

foreign policies TK t ,S°''®rnment’s 
TT...1 ^us John and B..fK 


ma e a reasonable prediction of where 
ey as individuals would stand on 
,2? For those who had trav- 

f ’ however, better predictions could 
e made, not by knowing what they 
manu actured, but by knowing the 
policy From either 


TlllT itT John and Ruth ", From either 

^ ( 9o 5) found that Indian slu ^treme. the travelers moved to 

- support that norm 

* J^'^^anTnd Bailyn (19621 ,1 ; 

in the other it tsV pattern this identiBcation increased identification with their 
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images and understanding of the 
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Thematic Apperception Test) with a 
verbal stimulus. 

The population we studied was far 
from a typical one. It was liberal and 
xenophxlic and our cutting points on 
the appropriate scales were certainly 
all at one end of the general popula- 
tion distribution. 

It was a youthful population, with its 
mode in the years eighteen to twenty. 
Their problems were problems of ado- 
lescence. If need for affiliation burst 
through many protocols (and it did), 
if identity conflicts were salient (and 
they were), it is partly because these 
are above all the problems of youth. 
What can be problems for older trav- 
elers too, burst forth in undisguised 
magnitude among these adolescents. 

The group was in many ways homo- 
geneous; but the point of interest is 
not the ways in which they were alike, 
but the ways in which they differed. 
They all were delighted with their 
summer. AH used the summer’s experi- 
ence in the search for identity, but 
since they were different persons and 
personalities, they did it in different 
ways. Indeed, as we tried to explore the 
range of meanings and uses that a sum- 
mer in Europe could have even for a 
homogeneous population engaged in a 
common program, we had no difficulty 
in differentiating a number of different 
patterns among these forty-two stu- 
dents. 

We can differentiate four patterns 
in terms of the dominant motivation or 
need served by the trip. First, there 
were those for whom the trip was an 
escape. Second, there were those for 
whom it was a chance to test their 
adulthood, their ability to cope. Third, 
there were those for whom the gratifi- 
cation of a trip to Europe was status 
enhancement. Finally, there were those 
for whom the trip was an opportunity 
to satisfy various instinctual impulses. 


Consider those for whom the trip was 
an escape. They told us that they felt 
freer, more relaxed, less anxious abroad 
than they do at home. Sometimes they 
told us on the return trip that their 
anxiety levels were building up as they 
were coming closer to the realities of 
life. 

This pattern contrasts sharply with 
the reactions of youngsters for whom 
the trip was a way of proving that they 
could cope all alone in a strange foreign 
place. To these timid souls it would be 
Inconceivable to think of abroad as a 
place to relax. They reported greater 
anxiety abroad. They were often con- 
sciously breathing a sigh of relief as 
the ship was taking mem closer to 
home. They were proud of themselves 
for having successfully pulled the sum- 
mer off. They regaled the interviewer 
with stories of how they had found 
their destination in cities where they 
could not speak a word. They were 
pleased and nappy that they had done 
it all, but several of them said explicitly 
that they had had their traveling now. 
Having proved that they were now 
adults and no longer children needing 
a parent’s knee, they were done with 
traveling for at least several years. 

That was not so for the other two 
groups. They, especially those for 
whom the trip was a chance for status 
enhancement, contemplated with plea- 
sure the prospect of further trips 
abroad. 

Those for whom the trip was an 
escape were intermediate in their in- 
clination to contemplate another trip 
soon. It was not that they enjoyed the 
trip less. On the contrary: they were 
the most successful Experimenters. 
They are the people whom the selectors 
should be looking for. Yet they are less 
apt to return soon than some of the 
others. To understand why, we must 
consider those persons rather more 
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land he normally has to find a sense of dustry is able to sell tours to millions 
belonging in a group in the host country of people who spend on these trips 
that can partially replace his origmal amounts of money comparable to what 
reference persons For a student this they spend on cars, homes, and educa 
new reference group often consists of tion, even though vacation travel is a 
his scientific and professional col sheer luxury Clearly it must be a 
leagues in the host country, especially deeply meaningful luxury 
in those instances where his profession Testing one’s identity against alter- 
has no significant cadre in his home native ways of life, and m that way 
{Bennett et al , 1958, Watson & Lippitt, rediscovering one’s identity, is a deeply 
1935, Coelho, 1958, Lambert & Bress- meaningful experience But anything 
ler, 1956) But these conditions of dis as pcisonally significant as travel seems 
affection are far less often realized for to be must mean different things to dif- 
the traveler than are the conditions ferenl people It must be a shell into 
of patriotic remforcement Renewed which can be poured whatever is most 
attachment to the homeland is the nor salient in the particular individual’s 
mM effect of travel resolution of his psychic conflicts It 

Such a process of growing support must provide a variety of very different 
tor their o\vn country and its policies people an opportunity to act so as to 
by travelers overseas has been studied produce very different desired images 
""1. (1*1 of themselves 

i: .1 'llustreted Travel does that It creates all sorts 


fV... \.c A iiavei uoes mat it creates an sons 

havPfTn««»f Negroes who of opportunities for people to act out 

A . the.rself.maEesan<t m^odomg, to 
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themselves rejected children of the 
United States and in turn rejected those 


ship to Europe and back 


who rejected them But in Afnw^ tSv explored how each of forty- 

discovered that, oppressed or not. thi wwk ^ 


oc^vereu mat, Oppressed or not, they 
were more American than they knew 

ol futu They were not even dark 
^ough m mmt cases to pass as Af ncan 
^ey talked English like Americans not 


not his own identity problems 
The students, who were members of 
The Experiment m International Liv- 
ing, each filled out a battery of ques 
lionnaires on the way over and the 


hke Englishmen Many disra^veS^hal a^d 

if Africa was home they could not pn ^ we had a two hour interview 
home again ® o with each on the way back The battery 

It should be no surnnse to authontananism items, Perl 

that foreign travel is a profound nsv- xenophiha items, sentence com- 

chological expenence The travel P*®^*ons, and (on the way back only) 

° \V'hat m aties this ex nen ~~ projective stones (comparable to the 

«ho do change their identity is a subject tourists different from that of immigrants 

p^ence of a dissonance phUmSt - the 

stronger the more It is challenged until ® ‘^enUfication has to become all the 

“ * quantum jump and the individual reverses 
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That statement may give a misleading 
picture of our respondents, for they 
were, after all, youngsters from good 
middle-class homes. So we must dis- 
tinguish between those few who got 
this satisfaction directly and overtly in 
their own behavior and those inhibited 
ones who obtained it only in the fantasy 
of liberation. Those who are inhibited 
might merely observe with admiration 
what they consider to be the great 
warmth and emotional freedom of Eu- 
ropeans. They may talk of women kiss- 
ing each other or of boy chums. A 
few who were less inhibited had 
gone on a minor spree in taverns and 
brothels, somehow feeling that that is 
Europe in contrast to the United States. 
But whatever they do the symbolic sig- 
nificance of Europe to them is an 
assuaging of guilt and a testing of de- 
pendency. 

They are at one with all our respond- 
ents, and indeed with all adolescents, 
in that central to their behavior Is 
the question of acceptance. Proof that 
one is accepted takes a variety of forms. 
Whether the form was finding a lover, 
group activity, or social life, all these 
young people were looking in Europe 
for evidence that, cut off as they now 
were from their parents’ apron strings, 
they were nonetheless welcomed and 
loved, even by foreign strangers. The 
interviews are loaded with tedious 
pathos about wonderful ways in which 
their foster families accepted them (or 
occasionally failed to), the way in 
which they found friends in strange 
places, the kindness shown them by 
complete strangers on the street. With 
all due deference to the validity of the 
sentiments, they began to verge on an 
obsession. 
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In this connection, we can distinguish 
a fifth group, consisting of shy souls 
who could not bring themselves to seek 
evidence of their acceptability directly. 
These painfully timid youngsters, while 
no less preoccupied with being loved, 
did not dare press the issue directly. 
They retreated into watching— a very 
legitimate occupation for tourists. Some 
of these people were brilliant observers. 
They did not take pictures. To face a 
camera toward a person is an aggressive 
act, much more common among those 
whose primary gratifications were 
status enhancement and instinct release 
than among shy observers or for that 
matter among those escaping an over- 
ruling conscience.® But they could de- 
scribe a cathedral rose window in 
detail. These people walked, often 
alone, and looked at the physical glories 
of Europe. Yet for all their escapism 
they were just as concerned as anyone 
with how far people accepted them. 
At this point we can summarize what 
it means when we say that the travel 
experience enables the traveler to see 
himself in a new image. Each one of 
the five groups we have just examined 
acted out a different drama in their trip 
abroad, but some things they all had 
in common. In each instance the cir- 
cumstances of travel unshackled the 
traveler from the routines of normal 
life and enabled him to experiment 
with who he is. His images of himself 
and the world were expressed in these 
experiments. In that process the trav- 
eler (incidentally for him but of great 
interest to us) distorted his image of 
the host to make it fit his needs. The 
image of Europe became that of the 
distinguished, or the passionate, or the 
dangerous, or the beautiful, as needed. 


®What people photograph is a very suggestive indicator. There are travelers who take 
people only, buildings only, or mixed scenes only. And there are those who take few pictures 
and those who take many. 
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closely ^Vhat is it that they are trying 
to escape from? 

TTiese are people who are trying to 
escape from a driving sense of duty, 
and they never really do escape They 
are people who at home are constant 
doers They work very hard They have 
high ideals At their universities they 
are activities men and joiners (In our 
own small sample almost every one of 
the “escapers” came from a home in 
which there had been a disruption of 
theu parental identification and they 
narcotized their personal problems in 
work) For these people the trip was 
an escape from the pressures of over 
commitment and of group relations 
But the escape was only a partial one, 
for they soon made the same life for 
themselves on the Experiment, though 
with lesser responsibility since the Ex 
penment was only temporary On the 
trip they did everything, talk^ to 
everybody wherever they went, enjoyed 
it enormously They were full of reports 
of the wonderful people they had met 
They were group oriented in their own 
Experimenter groups They cared pri 
manly for the human contacts they 
made with foreigners They were often 
contemptuous of cathedrals and mu 
seums, for they were heavily socially 
conscious thanks to their gnnding con 
sciences ° 

The reason these people could not 
indulge too often or too much in the 
escapist pleasure of travel was precisely 
that they recognized it as escapist They 
u ere returning to purposeful careers in 
the real world” and while that made 
Jem anxious, they knew they had to 
do It Most of them had well laid plans 
for some years ahead In principle they 
would be all m favor of engagme m 
overseas work as a contructive kind of 
activity, but in practice they were com 
mitted in one way or another for some 
lime to come 


It was the young men and women 
who saw travel as enhancing their 
status who were seriously discussing 
the idea of going abroad for a year or 
two soon They were the ones most 
likely to take overseas jobs or to marry 
abroad (The Peace Corps with its hair 
shirt ideology had not yet appeared on 
the horizon and would presumably not 
have appealed to them ) This group 
included a number of high xenophile, 
high authoritarians 

The ways in which these thirteen in 
dividuals saw European travel as con- 
femng status on them were varied For 
some this occurred in the most obvious 
ways, travel to the high spots of Europe 
IS after all a well recognized symbol 
For others the mechanisms were more 
subtle They might appreciate the for- 
mality of European manners as a drama 
m which they liked to participate They 
might aspire to the great tradition of 
culture They might look down on the 
backward Europeans Some of them 
filled their interviews with reports of 
their contacts with great persons But 
however they managed it, the events 
they reported somehow demonstrated 
their status 

Such travelers can indulge in the 
xenophihc fantasy of expatriation be 
cause they are not kept to their lasts by 
conscience They dream of enhancing 
themselves by becoming part of the 
great life of Europe or by enjoying the 
good life of the American in Europe 
They have actually traveled more often 
than any of the other types They cor 
respond more with European friends 
It IS from this group that a dispropor 
tionate share of our professional inter 
national communicators will tend to 
come, whether for the State Depart- 
ment or for other public or private 
agencies 

Finally we mentioned the group for 
whom the great gratification of the for 
®ign IS release of instinctual impulses 
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At the same time the traveler acquired 
a deeper conviction of his image of 
himseK as a person and as an Ameri- 
can In his contacts with foreigners he 
could estabhsh a sense of his identity 
more clearly than he might have seen 
it before And, of course, the images 
with which he experimented m per- 
ceiving his identity were those with 
which his psyche was most preoccu- 
pied 
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The next chapter continues our exploration of the effects of various 
specific experiences on the formation and change of national and inter- 
national images It is concerned with the impact of external events— 
domestic and international, spectacular and cumulative— on public 
images Under what conditions do existmg images determine the inter- 
pretation of new events so that the images can remain unaltered by 
them? Under what conditions do events produce temporary shifts 
m images, followed by a return to earlier levels? Under what condi- 
tions do external events actually produce a reorganization of images 
with far-reaching consequences?' And-since the effects of events are 
ine\alably mediated by communications about them-what roles do 
pvernments and the mass media play in the selection and mterpreta 
ion of events? These are some of the questions to which Chapter 5 is 
addressed Since there is very Iillle research that has dwelled sys 
lemafcally on these issues, the chapter makes use of a variety of public 
opiu on polls tha, provide data on trends over time and shifts m the 

mXuJZ" r™'’ interpreted m terms of a theoretical 
between events and images 
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To the extent that images are highly 
interdependent they resemble Bould- 
ing’s notion of “the” image (1956, pp 
5-6, cf Wiener, 1964, pp 31-32), that 
IS, an aggregative image of the whole 
world, built up “as a result of all the 
past experiences of the possessor of the 
image,’ and defined as the totality of 
his subjective knowledge or of what he 
believes to be true At the other ex- 
treme there are many relatively inde- 
pendent images, among which the 
effects of mutual interaction are below 
the level of noise or triviality 
A certain minimum level of inter- 
dependence among the most salient 
images is needed for a functioning per- 
sonality The person whose images are 
completely independent is no better 
off than the lifeless movie camera that 
records whatever comes into its view 
without being able to integrate the 
images into a meaningful whole— a con- 
dition suggested by the title of the play 
1 am a camera, based on Christopher 
Isherwood’s short story “Goodbye to 
Berlm” (1939) 

That a person’s images are above the 
minimum level of interdependence, 
however, is by no means an indication 
that the images are internally consist- 
ent Clearly the internal consistency 
both within and among images vanes 
from one person to the next The per- 
son who recognizes that his images are 
internally inconsistent, finding his situ- 
ation psychologically uncomfortable. 
Will not only “try to reduce the dis 
sonance and achieve consonance, but 
also “actively avoid situations and in 
formation which would likely increase 
the dissonance” (Fesbnger, 1962, p 3) 
As images vary in their interdepend 
cnee and their internal consistency, so 


too they vary in their operational con- 
tent If one stresses, with Boulding, the 
strong behavioral effects of aggregate 
images, one should also note that some 
types of images may lead to no action 
whatsoever, and that some actions may 
occur that were not mediated by 
images ^ And even where images have 
operational content, it may be self- 
contradictory or ambivalent, resulting 
m psychological cross-pressures that 
leave behavior unchanged Or else the 
cross-pressures may have such strong 
inhibitory effects as to make the indi 
viduals or groups more immobile than 
they were before 

All images by their nature have cog- 
nitive content, but only some of them 
contain explicit evaluative elements 
that imply such notions as good or bad 
‘the grass is pleasant,’ this man is 
good-looking,” or similar cues to some 
form of approach or avoidance be 
havior Other images, such as "the grass 
is short” or this man is dark haired,’ 
may be nonevaluative in and by them- 
selves Images of the latter type may 
nonetheless yield a latent evaluative 
content in response to additional ex- 
ternal cues jor evaluatton In the 
United States a widespread social con- 
vention makes well-cut lawns a symbol 
of suburban respectability, and a less 
acceptable prejudice ascribes to dark- 
haired people lower incomes and less 
restrained passions 

Something similar holds for the cog- 
nitive content of images Much of the 
manifest informational detail in an 
image may require exterml cues for 
orientation before it can be connected 
wtli the cognitive content of other 
images, so as to >ield a fuller amount of 
meaning and k-no\\ ledge Questions like 


' Examples of tl..s tj-pe of behas.or 
any image of an “enemy ’ 
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ftie tasks o£ this chapter are several 
First, though both advertisers and social 
scientists are familiar with the general 
concept of "images," we shall sketch out 
more precisely what we mean by 
■mages, and what we think may bi 
hcir possible links to the statistical dis 
tnbiition of attitudes as measured bv 
public opinion data and survey re 
search Second, we shall propose rough 
^ssificaiions of several relevant Is 
lK«a of images-such as focus pe 
npherj cognitive and evaluative cues 
-and of several kinds of external events 
such as spectacular, cumulative, gov- 
omment manipulated, and their ™m 
toions-that may impinge upon them 

bom a ml r ’"’!', "'"8 
m of I '"u”' '‘ITolhctical possibih 

as to permit an overview of possible 
strengths of relationships ^0^0^ 
eveji s and images as estimated 
roiighlj on the basis of a general fam^ 
aia V with relevant histoleal and pot, I 
fell experience ‘ 
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In the fourth place we shall discuss 
a number of specific case studies and 
data that throw some light on the rela 
tionships listed as theoretically possible 
in our general table Finally we shall 
compare the actual relationships found 
in the data with those surmised in 
theory, and draw some conclusions 
from the findings 


images as combinatorial 
CONSTRUCTS AND THE BIAS 
toward CONSISTENCY 


n inaividual normally carries in his 
memory a collection of images of the 
'vor d in its various aspects These 
images are combinatorial constructs 
analogous to visual experiences They 
varying degrees, 
sense that the structure of 
^ can be inferred or pre 

^ ^ from the structure of others, and 
he sense that changes in some 
mages produce imbalances tending to 
"ard change in others 
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THE KINDS OF EVENTS 
IMPINGING UPON IMAGE 
FORMATION AND CHANGE 

An event is an occurrence in the real 
world, regardless of whether it is of 
short duration (a hurricane or the as 
sassination of an archduke) or takes 
place over a longer period of time (the 
Industrial Revolution) In considering 
some of their possible eHects upon 
images, three types of external events 
seem especially significant to us spec 
tacular events, cumulative events, and 
shifts m the policy of governments or 
mass media Any of these may act alone 
or m combination with other types of 
events to affect the sources of image 
formation and change 

Spectacular Events 

Single events can be defined and lo 
cated fairly well in space and time Not 
only do they occur in a specific place, 
but they have both a beginning and an 
end In this sense a telephone call is a 
single event, and so is an automobile 
accident or the explosion of an atomic 
bomb Such single events are generally 
of short duration In the case of the 
assassination of an archduke or a presi 
dent, the actual event may take place 
o\er the space of time of a fmv seconds 
or minutes, from llic time the shot rings 
out until the victim is perccncd to be 
dead A hurricane lasts for several 
hours or even dajs, it takes one to two 
)cars to build an elcinentar) school, 
and a war ma) last three, four, or even 
more jears (but if it lasts more than 
four V cars, we shall assume that vve arc 
dealing chiefly witli the cumulative ef- 
fects of attrition rather than w ith those 
of an\ spectacular single battle or cam 
paign) If the lifetime of an individual 
is usetl as a measuring rml such evtiits 
consume a nlativelv short pcno<l of 


time, and may be viewed as smgle enti- 
ties in the broader panorama of his 
life history 

In this chapter we shall restrict our- 
selves largely to the more spectacular 
vaneties of single events, pnmanly 
since the events themselves as well as 
their effects (if any) seem to be more 
easily observable This is not, however, 
to discount the fact that events that 
seem trivial to an outside observer may 
nonetheless have tremendous impact 
upon the lives of some individuals at 
some places and in some times We 
shall also ignore the type of event that, 
even though spectacular in itself, does 
not affect human society, such as the 
eruption of a volcano on an uninhabited 
island 

One type of spectacular event is ex- 
ternally imposed Earthquakes or tidal 
waves stem from natural rather than 
human causes Decisions by a foreign 
government to devalue its currency, or 
to attack our own country, result from 
human rather than natural causes Our 
own country may have done nothing to 
prompt either type of situation In all 
such cases individuals miy be affected 
by natural or human events in which 
they themselves played no part 

Still other occurrences vv ith the char- 
acter of spectacular events ma) have 
been generated originally b) ourselves 
or our owTi government, but since then 
have gained a life of their own Pro 
ponents of World War II's Manhattan 
Project could comment on the ftasi 
biht) of the proicct and make some 
generalized predictions aliout out 
tomes but tlic) could not rttam con 
Irol over all ramifications of the situ 
ation ontc thev had dccithd to stl tin 
spcclaailar event in motion Tlicv 
could not. for txample control the 
upon man's thinking al>otil war or 
the thangevl stnitlure of tin inttnia 
tional wsttm (sucli ns tlit acet It ration 
of tlie Soviet atomic tmrgv pro’rim) 
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“Which Side is up’” m first looking at an 
abstract painting “Who has done the 
most research on this topic? in quickly 
appraising a scientific controversy, or 
‘Which side could become allied with 
us?” in considering a Southeast Asian 
guerrilla war are all examples of re 
quests for such cues for orientation 
Similar to visual experiences, mental 
images usually contain a small set of 
sharply defined elements in the focus 
of attention and many more elements 
only dimly and sketchily perceived at 
the •periphery We remember only a 
fraction even of the selective details 
that are reported to our brains by the 
process of macular vision As time goes 
on more of the peripheral detail is for 
gotten, and fewer and simpler features 
are remembered In this sense informa 
tion loss in the process of forgetting 
resembles the loss of information in the 
transmission of rumors If one plots the 
number of distinct details retained over 
time, the curves for both of these proc 
!|ses, as Allport and Postman (1947, pp 
75, 86) have shown, are similar Simul 
taneous ivith this elimination or level 
mg of details, an opposite process also 
lakers place-the process of “sharpen 
mg, or the selective perception re 
tention, and reporting of a limited num 
of details from a larger context’ 
Itus alter process is functionally 
equivalent to brmging these details to 
or retaining them in, the central part 
ot the remembered image ^ 

Images serve as screens for the selec 
live reception of new messages, and 
hey often control the perception and 
interpretation of those messages that 
are not completely ignored, reacted or 
repressed At the same time, however 
new messages sometimes change the 
mages that an individnal already holS^ 
as veil as the images held in the com’ 
men culture and communication system 

^hen merges 

then change such mages in many ways. 


some of which will be discussed in a 
later section of this chapter 
External messages are by no means 
the only ones that change images In- 
ternal messages may have equal or even 
more powerful effects Such messages 
may arise from the dissociation of an 
image in memory into several separate 
elements and from the recombination 
of some of these elements into new 
patterns and their further recombina- 
tion with other images, or with ele- 
ments of other images, and from the 
vanous internal feedback processes be- 
tween old memones and images, new 
recombinations, current messages, and 
the internally stored and temporary 
priorities regarding their reception, 
transmission, and recall, including 
finally such higher-order feedback proc 
esses as consciousness and will 
(Deulsch, 1963, Hebb, 1949, Wiener, 
1950 and 1961) 

Images thus can change autono- 
mously through internal combinatorial 
and feedback processes In most cases, 
therefore, images are best understood 
as elements and stages in such develop 
mg internal programs of information 
feedback and recombination rather 
than as products of organic growth It 
seems undeniable that organic inputs 
play a role m the formation of many 
•mages Scientists in the fields of psy- 
chiatry, neurophysiology, and psycho 
pharmacology study the role played by 
adrenalin m rage, by hormones in what 
IS sometimes called libido, and gen 
erally by chemical messages in human 
emotions and by drugs m influencing 
pwple s attitudes and actions This 

apter will not deal with such organic 
inputs, nor will it concentrate to any 
peat extent upon internal combina- 
orial and feedback processes in image 
pnnation and change Rather, it will 
ecus upon the effects on images of 
events mediated by external messages 
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polity, growing feelings of separate- 
ness among peoples divided by geo- 
graphic or other boundaries, or the de- 
velopment of a sense of community 
consciousness among groups or peoples 
who find the experience of living to- 
gether rewarding. 

As in the case of spectacular events, 
cumulative events too may be gener- 
ated from either without or within. The 
depletion of vital minerals from the soil 
by excessive rains or the gradual ero- 
sion by the sea of a country’s littoral 
are examples of the former. Shifting 
tastes or preferences of a population 
are instances of the latter, as is a gov- 
ernment measure (such as a conserva- 
tion bill) that inhibits soil depletion 
and erosion. 

The ability of a government is 
severely limited when it comes to halt- 
ing or redirecting the flow of insignifi- 
cant daily events that, like a glacier, 
increase gradually in scope and sig- 
nificance. First of all, the nature of 
governmental intervention is sectoral. 
As the experiences of the major dicta- 
torships of our century suggest, a gov- 
ernment is generally unable to inter- 
vene in every sector of public and 
private life. Hitler, for example, con- 
centrated upon foreign policy and mili- 
tary strategy, giving the German 
economy only sporadic attention. Sec- 
ond, the frequency of governmental 
intervention is marginal compared wth 
the frequency of the day-to-day situ- 
ations in which the government does 
not or cannot intervene. Finally, the 
probability of successful governmental 
intervention is limited. Consider, for 
instance, the case of a dominant coun- 
try trying to impose its own language 
upon a subordinate area. Unless the 
iwpulation clearly perceives the posi- 
tive benefits to be derived from using 
the language, the result may well be 
that it will be spoken only in court or 
npon other occasions when the police- 


men or sympathizers of the dominant 
country are present; but, in the ab- 
sence of an informer following every 
individual every minute of the day (or 
watching him constantly over Orwell’s 
television screen, an equally time-con- 
suming and impracticable task), it 
seems unlikely that each individual 
would use the new language in every 
communication transaction. 

Shifts in Governmental or 
Mass Media Policy 

Thus far we have spoken of govern- 
ments only in the sense that they itiay 
set spectacular and even cumulative 
events in motion. In this sense the gov- 
ernment generates the events them- 
selves. A government no less than the 
mass media of a country may play a 
separate hut equally important role in 
mediating between the events, how- 
ever they came about, and the sources 
of image formation and change. Both 
government and mass media can shift 
their attention to or withhold it from 
events (for example, recognizing or ig- 
noring a new problem or set of prob- 
lems); they can lend an impression of 
more or less salience to an event by the 
amount and b'nd of attention given to 
it particularly in relation to the atten- 
tion given to other events; or they can 
change the valuation that they place 
upon events, objects, and processes 
^Wthin the environment of other events 
and the messages about them. 

Governments and communication 
elites are the managers of public mes- 
sages about events, selecting out of the 
mass of competing messages those that 
they will transmit, those to whicli they 
will give special attention, and those 
that tlicy will suppress. The manage- 
ment function may operate tlirough 
nc^^’S releases and press confcrraces at 
tlie White House, the editorial polic>- 
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that would stem from the explosions at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
What are some of the types of effects 
upon the sources of image formation 
and change that such spectacular 
events can have? One important source 
consists in the messages about the event 
—both public and private messages— 
in the communication net of a society 
The person who experiences an event 
directly will receive a fairly straight 
forward set of sensory messages, dis- 
torted only by physical or psychologi- 
cal factors in his own make up Others, 
however, must experience the event 
only at second or third hand by means 
of messages communicated to them 
Moreover, m the normal course of life 
a variety of messages about events are 
competing for people’s attention In 
terms of nubhc messages, a spectacular 
event such as the explosion of an atomic 
bomb or the successful flight of an 
astronaut may crowd most other rou 
tme news off the front pages of our 
daily journals and become the mam 
topics of presidential news conferences 
To the extent that such an event re 
cciyes widespread public attention it 
will also, in all likelihood, become a 
main topic for private communications 
fnends ^^mily and 

A second source of image formation 
and change comprises the sets of indi 
Mdual and collective memanes that the 
esent may call into play The ocoir 
rcnce of a spectacular event often leads 
a population to search its collective 
memory for types of information (such 
as analogies) useful in understanding or 
dealing mth ,he new event Co^ 
lersely, a population may forget or re- 

ThH that runs counter to 

the information presented by the spec- 

Theoutbrea{ofaw“ 

sorne jmes rauses a population to re 
jecl the cultural masterpieces of the 
new enemy or memories of historic 


friendship with him Some events also 
produce a personal trauma that may 
cause a person to repress those parts of 
his private memory that make him un- 
comfortable (Grinker & Spiegel, 1945) 
Finally, spectacular events at times 
bring about changes in opinion leader- 
ship Wars, assassinations, the divulg- 
ing of a government scandal, and the 
like may lead to the removal of in- 
formal or formal leaders from positions 
of influence Or the population may 
simply feel that the old leaders are not 
capable of handling the crisis resulting 
from the event, and turn from their dis 
credited leaders to new ones, as did 
British public opinion when it shifted 
from Chamberlain to Churchill m June 
of 1940 


Cumulative Events 

Cumulative events we shall call those 
that take place over a long period of 
time, such as four years or more They 
comprise a myriad of lesser events or 
day-to day happenings, the full effects 
of which are not really felt until the 
process is well under way The inven- 
tion of a labor-saving machine is a single 
event (If the machine revolutionizes 
the production of certain items it could 
even be considered a spectacular 
event ) But, just as one swallow hardly 
makes a summer, the creation of a new 
machine, however remarkable in itself, 
did not constitute the Industrial Revo 
JuUon The latter event was cumulative 
•n that it encompassed not only the in- 
vention of numerous new machines, but 
also new modes of production, changes 
in the structure of society, and the de- 
of new attitudes toward man 
and his environment Other examples 
n cumulative events include the grad- 
ual pauperization of a population, the 
of a country’s soil, changes in 

® ^bucture of a population, the 
mobilization of new groups into the 
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economic rewards for their frequent 
use. Disfavored memories are not di- 
rectly repressed under this procedure 
but drowned out by competition— with 
a similar or even stronger ultimate re- 
sult. 

As it is easier to influence public than 
private messages, so too it is easier to 
influence public than private memories. 
The government can rewrite the history 
books and public inscriptions, down to 
the monuments or tombstones of the 
dead; it can change place names, build- 
ings, landscapes; and it can prescribe 
what may be publicly recalled from 
memory— all this without obliterating 
the memory of contradictory events 
from the minds of individuals. Attempts 
to change private memories would be 
successful only to the extent that indi- 
viduals internalize changes in the pub- 
lic memory. In a limited number of 
people, of course, ‘'brainwashing” can 
go far in reducing the salience of inap- 
propriate memories (Lifton, 1961; 
Meerloo, 1956); but such measures have 
proved impracticable for the popula- 
tions of entire countries— unless the 
governmental policies were themselves 
supported by major cultural beliefs, 
popular aspirations, and at least a meas- 
ure of reinforcing experiences from 
reality. 

Finally, through selection of indi- 
viduals installed in or removed from 
positions of influence, tax laws designed 
to increase or reduce the income of 
certain groups, censorship of communi- 
cations, court action, and even outright 
assassination, governments and mass 
media can influence the key personnel 
in a society— that is, its reference groups 
snd its elites, its formal policy makers, 
its informal opinion leaders, and its 
human models for imitation. The char- 
♦iclcr of the persons who transmit mes- 
sages about events makes a difference 
in the quantity and quality of informa- 
tion in the messages that arc trans- 


mitted. A secretary of state who per- 
ceives a foreign county to be hostile 
to his own, for example, may view and 
interpret that country’s behavior in 
quite a different light than would an- 
other man predisposed to view that 
foreign country in a kindlier light. The 
images of the foreign country that the 
population at large derives from the 
alternative sets of messages could vary 
correspondingly. Similarly, a govern- 
ment whose policy it is to tax a certain 
class of people virtually out of existence 
could not only alter the structure of its 
society but also transfer influence from 
that group to another; new images of 
the criteria of high status would emerge 
among the population; and new people 
would be placed in positions where 
they could influence the type of mes- 
sages about events that are communi- 
cated to the public. 

SOME KINDS OF POSSIBLE 
EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL 
EVENTS UPON IMAGES 

Messages about external events, as 
these are communicated to the indi- 
vidual, may have many kinds of effects 
upon an image held by him. Such ex- 
ternal messages may (a) reinforce the 
image, much as a message about British 
or Russian misdeeds in the international 
arena strengthens tlie image that we 
may already have of a perfidious Albion 
or Soviet Union; (b) produce no sig- 
nificant change in the image, cither if 
the messages are not relevant to the 
image or if the person holding the 
image does not or chooses not to re- 
ceive the messages; (c) add explicit 
information, perhaps of the sort that 
only extends or fills out the image willi- 
oul altering it in anv significant way; 
(d) clarify the image by reducing uncer- 
tainty and thus adding information im- 
plicitly; (c) reorganize tlic image. 
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of a newspaper, or, m a larger sense, the 
entire system of public education 
To the extent that governments and 
mass media influence the flow and con 
tent of public messages about events, 
they also play a role in determining the 
character of private messages about 
these events Public messages form a 
major part of the background of pn 
vate communication interaction in a 
highly developed and politically well 
integrated country Such is particularly 
the case when the introduction of cer- 


tain patterns of communication (as, for 
instance, quasi military words, phrases, 
and slogans, styles of logic and expres 
Sion) spills over into private life, be- 
coming a part of the individual s style, 
imagery, and vocabulary (Lasswell, 
Leiles, cf al , 1949, pp 20-39) In the 
extreme case of George Orwell s fan 
tasy of complete thought control, an om- 
mpresent and omniscient Big Brother, 
immune to communication overload is 
always on guard against private com 
munications that might be incompatible 
^ith messages passed on by the regime 
Modem totalitarian states seem to prac 
tice a sommvhat different pattern of 
control over interpersonal communica 
tion by creating an atmosphere of 

mutual distrust and snspicion The in 

dividual isolated from his fellow man 
often comes to rely ever more upon 
Rovemment sanctioned messages nre 
cmng to parrot them than to risk as 
sorting contradictory messages that 
Muld expose him as a Trlitor’ or 

Democracies at war, or 
close to It, sometimes have created tem- 
poranh an only somewhat milder pat 
cmofcon rol Their public messages 
reinforced by popular consent, gefer- 
alcd such or crrvhelming expectations 
of conformity as to isolate and sti™ 
tizc at once any one rvho uttered demnl 
Mcrrs Rather than hold such deviant 
opinions cr en privately, many indivi™ 


als soon came to internalize many of 
the images and beliefs demanded by 
their community and its rulers Clearly, 
however, as we shall discuss later, such 
forms of control are highly imperfect 
under any and all political systems 
Governments and mass media also 
try to influence the organized or col- 
lective memories of a population In 
the crudest sense this could involve 
rewntmg history books, or possibly the 
post hoc rehabihtation or vilification of 
political or intellectual leaders If such 
efforts are consistent, however, and 
practiced over a sufficiently long period 
of lime, they may be effective in chang- 
ing the public memory of an entire gen 
eration A more drastic method is the 
forcible movement of populations By 
removing them from the locus of their 
public memory— the rolling hills and 
farmlands of their native land, the 
church on the town square, monuments, 
cemeteries, and other symbols of the 
people's history— even the attempt of 
older generations to instill a common 
memory and sense of common identity 
into the youth is doomed to failure, tf 
assimilatton into the new environment 
w made to appear attractive In the ah 
sence of this condition, migration may 
have the opposite effect of consolidat- 
ing the original particular ideas or 
culture of the migrants or exiles that 
TO'ght have been under increasingly 
heavy pressure in the old environment 
f the experience, for instance, 

of the Jewish Diaspora, the American 
ugrim Fathers, the Mormons, and 
many others Less obvious but more 
e ective in the last analysis may be the 
government’s use of criteria of selec 
certain aspects of 
the public memory, greatly increasing 
0 frequency with which these aspects 
are recalled, possibly even attaching 
positively valued connotations or sec- 
symbols to the memories it 
VI es to foster and offering social or 
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Hunganan crises which occurred within 
a few days of each other in the fall of 
1956 Where such cross pressures oc 
curred, we should expect them also to 
lower the impact of the most salient 
event by one step, but we have not rep 
resented this by any additions to our 
table A total of 570 cells, not including 
averages, were the most we felt able 
to manage at this point 

Since we express our judgments in 
a five step code ranging from very low 
to very high, as listed at the foot of 
Table 5 1, we get 570 hypothetical esti 
mates of what approximate strength of 
relationship we expect to find between 
each combination of sources and each 
aspect of image and type of effect Of 
the 570 expected changes, 249 (or 44 
percent) are very low,” 110 (19 per 
^^nt) are ‘low,” 90 (16 percent) are 
"medium,” only 48 (8 percent) are 
"high,’ but as many as 73 (13 percent) 
are ‘Very high” Such a scheme, of 
course, tells us nothing more than the 
implications of our own assumptions 
and beliefs, made more explicit and 
exhibited for more convenient inspec- 
tion 

If we should be able, however, to 
find at least a limited number of il 
lustrations for some of the cells in the 
table, we can compare our findings 
from these scattered cases ivith our ex 
pectations as presented in the table 
This would not be enough to confirm 
or disconfirm our hypotheses statisti- 
cally, but it would at least give us some 
indication as to how far removed our 
intuitive judgments might be from re 

To do this, It IS desirable to translate 
our notions of images in the minds of 
individuals into some distnbution of 
attitudes found m opinion polls An 
•issumption implicit in such a procedure 
^ that the extent or intensity of a 
change m the image or attitude lield 
b) an average individual will be bighlj 


correlated with the frequency with 
which a change in the same direction 
will be observable in the group of 
which he is a member Though it is 
easy to imagine exceptional cases and 
situations, our general assumption flows 
from the proposition that people have 
so much in common that sample sur- 
veys are acceptable sources of knowl- 
edge, bearing in mind, of course, all 
the limitations of survey data that have 
been discussed extensively in the liter- 
ature Data about the percentage of 
poll respondents who indicate a change 
in attitude will be used, therefore, as 
indicators of changes in the relevant 
images held individually by a large part 
of the members of the group from 
which the poll sample was drawn In 
regard to such poll data, our five step 
code might be interpreted very roughly 
to suggest expectable opinion changes 
of less than 5 percent for “very low” 
effects, 6 to 15 percent for ‘low’ ones, 
16 to 25 percent for cases of "medium” 
impact, 26 to 35 percent for effects ex- 
pected to be "high,” and 36 percent or 
more for "very high” ones 
An expected average percentage 
change in any cell in Table 5 1 then 
would simply mean that, if a set of 
survey questions could be drafted that 
would correspond to the kind of image 
change and external event m each cell 
in the table, and if such questions were 
given to many relevant samples, and if 
the h>'potheses all should prove correct, 
then the average of the observed atti- 
tude changes would be close to tlie 
hypothetical averages given in each 
cel! \Vhere images or attitudes are re- 
inforced, of course, the shift would not 
be in the distnbution and frequency of 
responses, but rather in the intensity 
with which attitudes are held, and thus 
in the distnbution of responses to sur- 
vey questions measunng intcnsit) or 
permitting the application of scaling 
techniques 



increasing its internal consistency, per- 
haps, or making it more understandable 
by relating it to a contort of other cues 
or images, or (f) change the importance 
of the image, that is, the dependence 
of other images upon it 

Furthermore, messages may have any 
of these kinds of effects not only on a 
single issue but on an entire cluster of 
related images and, in extreme cases, 
on the entire cognitive and value struc- 
ture of the individual, that is, upon his 
mind and personality (as is sometimes 
the case in political or religious con 
version) They may even have similar 
far-reaching effects over time upon en- 
tire cultures and political and social 
systems, as in the historical cases of 
ma)or new religions or new modes of 
scientific, artistic, philosophic, or social 
thought 

The five kinds of effects just listed 
(omitting the ‘no change” case) could, 
in theory, impinge upon any one of the 
SIX aspects or images discussed earlier 

(a) focus, (b) penphery, (c) cues for 
orientation, (d) cues for evaluation, (e) 
image clusters, and (f) major configur- 
ations of personahty or culture This 
interplay of five types of effects with six 
aroects of images creates an ensemble 
of thirW combinatonal possibilities 
Each of these thirty specific effects- 
remforcing the focus, adding detail at 
the periphery, and so forth-could be 
produced by messages manipulated by 
the government or mass media (G) or 
by the impact of spectacular events 

(b) . or by the gradual effects of curou 
lahve events (C), by the combmed ef- 
fects of any one pair of these three 
sources (GS, GC. SC), or finally by all 
three sources-govemment, spectacu- 
lar, and cumulative events— acting to- 
gether (GSC) If we thus distinguish 
seven sources or combinations of 
sources, each of which could produce 
any one of thirty specified changes, our 
ensemble of combmalonal possibihhes 
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grows to 210 For purposes of a quick 
overview, these hypothetical possibili- 
ties are exhibited as rows 1-7 of Table 
51 

Tlie same table can also be used to 
indicate the implications of a few hy- 
potheses embodied in a simple system 
of coding 

1 In going across the first three rows 
of the table we have made a total of 
ninety commonsense judgments about 
the degree to which each of our three 
basic sources of messages about ex- 
ternal events might produce each of 
our thirty possible specified changes 

2 We then hypothesized that the 
effects of any pair of sources will be 
one step higher than the effects of the 
stronger one of its components 

3 We further assumed that where 
all three sources act together their joint 
effects will be yet one step higher than 
those of the strongest pair in the same 
column 

We made similar assumptions about 
the effects of cross-pressures 

4 We supposed that any single type 
of external event— or any combination 
of such types— will be weakened m its 
effects by two steps if another event is 
working in the opposite direction, and 
further 

5 That its effects will be diminished 
by three steps if two types of events 
oppose them (We thus supposed that 
external events are somewhat more ef- 
fective in mhibiting attitude change 
than in promoting it } 

These assumptions generated another 
twelve rows in our table (rows 10 
through 21 of Table 5 1) and raised 
ffie total number of cells to 570 This 
scheme still assumes that each type of 
external event in its net effect will 
tend to have a clear impact in one 
direction rather than another It makes 
no provision, for instance, for two spec- 
tacular events having wholly or partly 
opposite effects, as had the Suez and 
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ones In 1914 English images about the 
supposed Hun-like barbarism of the 
Germans were only about fifteen years 
old Such images did not exist to any 
significant extent in British literature 
throughout the nineteenth century 
when, on the contrary, German letters 
and scholarship were held m the high 
est esteem At the outbreak of World 
War I, however, Kipling could tell the 
English people, '"rhe Hun is at the 
gate,” and the largely untrue but widely 
credited accounts of German atrocibes 
in Belgium greatly reinforced this 
image (Lasswell, 1938) 

If messages or memories about past 
events do not directly reinforce a 
strongly held image, they may be selec 
tively screened or distorted until they 
do so Students of American public 
opinion and electoral behavior report 
that people misstate—and presumably 
misremember— their own behavior to 
make it more congruent with theu- 
images of social norms Campbell, Con 
verse, Miller, and Stokes (1960, p 94) 
found that about 12 percent more per 
sons claimed to have voted in the 1952 
and 1956 presidential elections, and 3 


percent more claimed to have voted for 
the victorious candidate, than had done 
so in fact Similarly, Hyman (1944- 
1945) wntes that as many as 42 percent 
of respondents m a survey during 
World War II distorted their actual 
record about such matters as war bond 
purchases, the display of government 
posters, and absenteeism In later 
studies, Hyman and his associates 
(1954, pp 196-197, 255-256) found that 
interviewers tended to distort m the 
direction of their own policy prefer- 
ences the statements of respondents on 
such topics as conscription and the 
Henry Wallace campaign of 1948 In 
some cases differences between the 
opinions recorded by two independent 
interviewer groups ranged from 3 to 
18 percent, which suggests that biased 
interviewers can produce a distortion 
effect of roughly 1 to 7 percent ^ 

In the Kennedy-Nixon television de 
bates of 1960, partisanship had an even 
stronger effect in reinforcing and exag 
gerating images based on current per- 
ceptions In eight polls reported by 
Katz and Feldman (1962, pp 175, 199), 
an average of 65 percent (69 percent in 


’ Survey data of this type raise difficult quesUom of statistical significaj.ce Standaj-d opinion 
polls, such as those of *e Amencan Institute of Public Opinioji. are based on obont 1500 
respondents, many European poU data mcludmg those used by *0 Umted Smtes 
AgLy. are denved from the anssvers of between 600 and 1800 respondents Smce the 
sample used often are selected on a stratified rather than on a purely 

servLve procedure would be to count only one half these numbers for “ 

confidence mtervals or levels of statistical signdicance The finding of Carnphefi aud h. 
associates that about 3 percent of them respondents falsely reported 

they had not, was based on 3166 cases, that m on an effecUve n of nearly 1600 Hem a 3 
pemenl ddference m signJicant at about the 05 level The 

findmg cannot be evaluated, since it “ IJtely to be small On other 

viewers, rather than on the number of the laUe h h ^ difference 

quesbous, hosvever, Hyman and his j response quesUons (Hyman et nl 

significant at the 03 level or better for 8 out of 21 tmeo res^ q of „lahonsh.o 

1954. pp 255-256) Despite its doubtful by latef^tud.es The hso 

inferred, Hyman’s finding is worth noting since it 

St^tr;tbttd^pmr!rH“^ 

of public opinion models 
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This procedure implies an extensive 
use of poll data throughout most of this 
chapter To be sure, such data are sub 
ject to many errors, such as sampling 
error, bias inherent in the wording of 
questions or the personalities of inter 
viewers, errors in recording, coding, 
and tabulation, discrepancies between 
surface responses and more hidden and 
deep seated feelings, and gaps between 
attitudes and actions Despite all these 
weaknesses, poll data very often can be 
used to predict within an error range of 
less than 4 percent the distribution of 
votes cast in elections, the preferences 
of consumers, and other aspects of be 
havior In fourteen national elections 
from 1936 to 1962, for instance, “the 
average deviation of Gallup Poll re- 
sults from the actual division of the 
vote [was] 29 percentage points’ 
(American Institute of Public Opinion 
[AlPO] press release, 7 June, 1964), and 
the size of the deviation seems to have 
declined durmg the last fifteen years 
To aid the reader in allowing for the 
possible effects of inaccuracy and error, 
we shall indicate statistical significance 
levels that may be attached to the poll 
data we shall be summarizing The re- 
sults of a partial test of the extent to 
which the data confirm our argument 
as a whole will be given at the end of 
the chapter 
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tradition or from recent experience 
Thus Lemer (1958, p 140) reports that, 
aldiough 80 percent of ‘‘traditional’ 
Turks have opinions on Soviet Russian 
foreign policies, these opinions “de- 
rived not from current information, but 
rather from the traditional stock of 
Turkish folklore ” No more than 2 per- 
cent of these respondents actually 
claimed any current knowledge of So- 
viet policies ^ In sum, “any question 
dealing with Russia is likely to evoke 
from Traditionals stock responses 
under the guise of current opinions 
Present-day Turkish government mes 
sages about national policy, such as 
military preparedness against Russia 
and membership m NATO, merely are 
apt to reinforce traditional attitudes 
that may stem more directly from the 
policies of earlier Turkish governments 
between 1853 and 1918, not to mention 
numerous Turkish-Russian military 
clashes during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries In this sense the 
traditional beliefs of peasants resemble 
a savings account of memories Memo 
nes of current policies of past genera- 
tions seem to accumulate, sometimes 
with interest, until they become the 
traditional peasant folk belief of later 
generations When broader peasant 
strata then enter politics, they often do 
so as an electorate prepared to support 
as “national traditions’ the artificial m- 


MINOR EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL 
EVTNTS ON IMAGE FORMATION 
AND CHANGE 

Reinforcement 


First of all, messages about events 
and policies often reinforce images that 
people already hold, whether by long 


novations— such as national flags, an 
thems, and other symbols, as well as 
military or monarchic institutions— of an 
earlier generation of their so called 
‘betters’’ (Friedrich, 1937) 

External messages even though they 
are about events that did not happen 
can nonetheless remforce relatively re- 
cent images no less than traditional 


(e,° only 49 respondents, but the d.f 

level usinff a simnle b "l , enough to he significant at greater than the 0001 

l^hticd biavr ' ■' mformation about Turkish 
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with decreasing increments up to some 
limit The distorting effect, however, 
occurs m the mind of the individual or 
in the communication system of the 
group, whereas the reality changing ef- 
fect occurs in the outside world Ordi- 
narily, the distorting effect is much 
larger The data reported in this section 
suggest that it can account for differ- 
entials in attitudes or perceptions of the 
order of magnitude of 20 to 25 percent 
We have no data to offer at this stage 
on the reality-changing effect, but as a 
purely impressionistic and provisional 
judgment from our experience in ob- 
serving international politics we should 
estimate the order of magnitude of 
changes produced by it only at 4 to 5 
percent, or roughly at one fourth or one 
fifth that of the level or strength of the 
distorting effect Data on the "band- 
wagon" effect in opinion polling— which 
might be considered a subspecies of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy— would fit in 
With these proportions Lazarsfeld, 
Berelson, & Gaudet (1948, pp 5, 45, 
108) found that 21 percent of the 18 
percent of respondents without voting 
intention in May 1948 appear to have 
been moved by the band-wagon effect 
—a net shift of about 4 percent of the 
total vote 


Change The Stability o£ Images 


No 


Images and attitudes often persist 
With little or no substantial change 
despite spectacular changes in the ex 
^^^sl world, or messages about such 
changes In April 1961, shortly after 
the decisive failure of the United States- 
supported invasion of Cuba, 65 percent 
S; .American respondents to a Gallup 


Poll 

vasion 


expressed their opposition to an in- 
of the island by American troops 


One and a half years later, m early Oc- 
tober 1962, at an early ftage in the 
Cuban missile crisis, a virtually un- 
changed 63 percent reiterated this op- 
position Four months after the climax 
of this extremely dramatic crisis, in 
February 1963, almost exactly the same 
proportion— 64 percent— expressed once 
again their opposition to an American 
invasion of Cuba (AIPO, 7 May, 1961, 
14 October, 1962, 27 February, 1963) ^ 

Deterrence Effects The respond- 
ents* perception of the likelihood of an 
all out war with the Soviet Union as a 
result of such a United States invasion 
of Cuba had only limited effect upon 
this attitude In October 1962, 51 per- 
cent of Amencans polled thought that 
an all out war between America and 
Russia would be hkely if the United 
States should invade, whereas 37 per- 
cent considered all out war unlikely m 
that event Among those who consid 
ered all out war unlikely, opposition to 
the invasion still remained at 57 per- 
cent, and among those who considered 
war hkely-that is, those who ought to 
have felt themselves “deterred’-oppo 
silion to the invasion rose only to 69 
percent (AIFO, 17 October. 1962) The 
deterrence effect, even among those 
who reported themselves fearful about 
the invasion, thus would seem to have 
increased the opposition to any such 
action by only 12 percentage points 
The proponents of the invasion com- 
prised 19 percent of those who believed 
all out war to be its likely consequence 
but almost twice as many (36 percentj 
of those who indicated that they feared 
no such risk The deterrence effect 
from this reasoning would seem to have 
been of the order of 15 ± 3 percent 


of *0 invasion remained at rm “"ohang^ percentnge 

ter 1962, but dropped slightly to 20 percent in F ar, jgei to 13 percent 

of unconcerned and undecided rose gradually from 11 percent P 
October 1962 and to 16 percent in February 1963 
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the two polls among them based on rep- 
resentative national samples of 2200 
and 2673 respondents, respectively) of 
Democratic or pro Kennedy respond 
ents indicated a belief that Kennedy 
had won the first of the four debates, 
whereas only 19 (13) percent of Repub- 
lican or pro Nixon viewers thought so 
Similarly, victory for Nixon was per- 
ceived by 40 (56) percent of Republican 
or pro Nixon respondents as against 
less than 5 (5) percent of Democratic or 
pro Kennedy viewers The effects of 
partisan distortion thus amounted on 
the average to about 40 (53) percentage 
points— or to 35 (51) percent among Re 
publicans and 45 (56) percent among 
Democrats It is striking that the rela 
tionship found by using eight polls 
with varying statistical bases becomes 
still shaker when only the two polls 
with large statistical bases are used 
The findings are clearly significant at 
better than the 001 level Democratic 

f iartisans, a number that includes a 
arger proportion of persons of lower 
levels of income and education, may 
have been somewhat more prone to 
emotional distortion The fact that 19 


percent of the Republicans concede 
victory to Kennedy wble only 4 5 pe 
cent of the Democrats did so for Nutc 
shows a pro Kennedy differential of ] 
percentage points as against the ] 
percentage point difference betwei 
the two camps in regard to general di 
ferential perception These 5 percer 
age points of additional difference m; 
therefore measure m some sense tl 
actual edge in Kennedy’s performanc 
but It can be taken as statistically si 
nificant only at the 05 level 
The mechanism by which the rei 
forcement of preconceived images r 
curs has been studied in some detail 
ps)chologists and others Festina 
Riecken, and Schachler (1956. pp | 
19^^) report how holders of inter 
beliefs remlerpreled messages abc 


the dear cut failure of their prophecies 
until these reinterpreted messages be- 
came instruments of reinforcement 
They add that, m addition to strong 
previous dispositions, the continued 
presence of strong social support for 
the original image or belief system, 
from at least a small group of nearby 
fellow believers, is essential for the 
process More recently a content analy- 
sis (Holsti, 1962) of the writings and 
speeches of the late United States Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles re 
vealed how that statesman consistently 
reinterpreted both truculent and con 
dilatory messages from the Soviet 
Union so as to make them fit into an 
unchanging image of an aggressive, im- 
placably hostile, and dynamic Russia 
Where all messages are likely to be 
reinterpreted so as to reinforce a previ- 
ously held image, the best counter 
strategy for a communicator may be 
message deprivation If no messages on 
the sensitive topic are received, none is 
available for distortion, and fanaticism 
may be dulled by boredom If the com 
municator controls the external envir- 
onment of the image holder, the effects 
of message deprivation may be broad- 
ened to sensory deprivation of varying 
degrees The inclination to distort mes 
sages into reinforcements of previously 
held images may be weakened further 
by the absence of social support for 
the image holder and by the cumulative 
effects of anxiety and loneliness Re 
ports on Chinese methods of brain- 
washing indicate the lengths to which 
this approach may be earned as well as 
the limits of its effectiveness (Lifton, 
1961, Biderman & Zimmer, 1961) 

In general the process of distorting 
incoming messages to reinforce precon 
cei\ed images should be distinguished 
from the ‘ self fulfilling prophecy,” fa 
miliar from the wntings of William 
James and others Both appear to be 
amplifying feedback effects, usually 
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Image Fluctuations. Frequently at- 
titudes shift by 10 or 20 percentage 
points in response to some spectacular 
event, only to return to their previous 
level after some time has passed, usu- 
ally after other events have moved into 
the focus of attention. The Western 
European response to the ruthless So- 
viet suppression of the Hungarian up- 
rising in November 1956 may serve as 
an example. Results of relevant public 
opinion data from four Western Euro- 
pean countries for the period 1954- 
1961 are summarized in Table 5.3. 

The data in Table 5.3 suggest several 
interesting points. The rates of change 
of positive (responses of “very good 
opinion” or “good opinion”) and neutral 
(“fair opinion”) images of the Soviet 
Union are considerably different in the 
four countries. The British image was 
the least stable, with average changes 
from one polling date to another of 
±15 percentage points. By way of con- 
trast, the French image changed ±9 
percentage points on the average, and 
the German and Italian images only 
±7 percentage points. Such a finding 
certainly contradicts the stereotypes 
about calm Englishmen and volatile 
Italians. 

More important for the present study, 
the magnitude of the average Western 
European image shift was modest. Tak- 
ing a shift of 10 percentage points in 
either direction as standard, there were 
only two really dramatic shifts during 
the seven years from October 1954 to 
July 1961. The more prominent of these 
was the downward shift of 19 percent- 
age points that came in polls conducted 
during the weeks following the Hun- 
garian crisis. If we consider the ratio 
of unfavorable (‘bad opinion” and 
“very bad opinion”) to favorable (“good 
opinion” and “very good opinion”) re- 
sponses, the shift in imagery at this 
point in time was similar in eadi 
of the four countries surveyed. For 
the first six polls included here, the 


average was about 3.6 unfavorable 
responses for every favorable opinion 
about Russia; in December 1956 the 
ratio quadrupled to about 14.6 unfavor- 
able for every favorable response. 

Equally significant in looking at the 
data in Table 5.3, however, is ^e com- 
plete restoration of the original image 
of the Soviet Union. The average level 
of favorable and neutral responses from 
October 1954 to April 1956 in the four 
countries was 35 percent. Following 
upon the spectacular Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary in November 1956, 
which was extensively and unfavorably 
publicized by the Western governments 
and media, this level dropped 19 per- 
centage points. After falling to 16 per- 
cent in December 1956, however, it 
gradually rose again and, by October 
of 1958, was above the average for the 
two years prior to the Hungarian up- 
rising. The level rose still higher during 
the ensuing three years. Similarly, the 
ratio of unfavorable to favorable re- 
sponses, after climbing to 14.C to 1 in 
December 1956, dropped to its previous 
average level of 3.6 to 1 before two 
years were out. The average from No- 
vember 1959 to July 1961 was still 
lower— about 2.3 unfavorable opinions 
of the Soviet Union for every favorable 
response. In short, whatever prestige 
the Soviet Union had lost in Western 
Europe as a result of its actions in Hun- 
gary, it regained within two years. 

The last seven rows of Table 5.3 also 
throw some light upon the effects of 
Soviet space achievements in the late 
1950s. The launching of Sputnik I in 
October 1957 was followed by an aver- 
age increase of the aggregate of favor- 
able and neutral opinions about Uussia 
of 8 percentage points in November 
1957 and anomer 7 percentage points 
in October 1958. A more dramatic in- 
crease occurred during the course of 
the next year. In November 1959, only 
weeks after two successful Soviet moon 
shots, the second of which photo- 
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A somewhat different picture emerges 
from a more detailed analysis of this 
same poll It is possible to construct a 
matrix of the expectations and attitudes 
sur\e)ed in it and to compute the per* 
centage of respondents for each cell 
The results are shown in Table 5 2 In 
such a matrix, the first two cells on the 
mam diagonal (with entries in italics) 
contain the all weather warriors and 
the all weather believers in interna- 
tional law or in pacifism— that is to say, 
mainly those cases where preferences 
were strong enough to prevail regard- 
less of incongruent or contradictory ex- 
pectations (There may also have been 
some respondents who considered 
World War III as a positive good, but 
their number was probably small ) The 
cells on the first off diagonal (marked 
by asterisks) contain a large number of 
opportunists together with those who 
adjusted their perceptions to their pref- 
erences Thus as many as 35 percent of 
the respondents thought war likely and 


opposed invasion If every one of these 
respondents had been an ice-cold real- 
ist and opportunist, the maximum effect 
of deterrence might have amounted to a 
full 35 percent It seems plausible, how- 
ever, that almost three fifths of these 
35 percent, or about 20 percent, would 
have opposed invasion even if they had 
considered war unlikely, for among 
those who considered war improbable 
this proportion did oppose the invasion 
The net deterrence effect thus emerges 
again at the same order of magnitude, 
15 percent The 13 percent of respond- 
ents who favored invasion and consid- 
ered war unlikely must again be dis- 
counted by the 10 percent who favored 
invasion even though they thought that 
war was probable The fact that they 
did not feel deterred increased their 
number by only 3 percentage points 
As a result of this more detailed analy- 
sis, the original estimate of the deter- 
rence effect in October 1962 as amount- 
ing to 15 ± 3 percent still appears 
plausible ® 


TABLE 5.2 

American Attitudes toward an Invasion of Cuba and 
the Possible Effects of Deterrence 


Should Should No 

invade „ot opinion Total 

(%) (%) (%) 


All out war with Russia 
if we in%ade 
Is likely 
Is not likely 
No opinion 
Total 


conUnKrnciM -llitude* who may be mfluenced by 

main <1 »gon»l mark the all weather opinwh^en*"***”” »lalicized entries on the 

S<}utrt of data AlPO 17 O ctober 1962 

populanty of aLut 15 '"“ease in President Kennedy’s 

who approved of the wav m whieb The percentage of those 

5 December. 1902) ^ ^ 74 percent m December 1962 {AIPO, 
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graphed the dark side of the moon, the 
percentage of favorable and neutral 
opinions of Russia reached its peak for 
the seven years, 14 percentage points 
above the level of October 1958, and 
18 percent above the “pre-Hungary” 
level of early 1956 These changes oc 
curred although the Western govern- 
ments and mass media endeavored to 
some extent to counter the impact of 
the Soviet performance and the claims 
of Soviet propaganda By July 1961, 
however, the last date for which in- 
formation IS available, Western Euro 
pean opinion of the Soviet Union had 
dropped to a level not far above the 
average level from October 1954 to 
April 1956 Moreover, it seems reason- 
able to believe that the opinion level 
dropped to that of the earlier years in 
the ensuing months, after August 1961 
when the Soviet Union permitted the 
East German regime to build a wall 
separating East from West Berlin 
In other respects the effects of Soviet 
feats in outer space may be more last- 
ing Consider, for instance. Western 
European judgments about scientific 
development in the USSR The same 
polls cited in Table 5 3 (Puchala, 1964, 
p 24) reveal that in November 1957, 
shortly after the launching of Sputnik 
I, 21 percent more people responded 
“Russia” than “the United States” in 
answer to the question, “All things con- 
sidered, do you think the United States 
or Russia is ahead in scientific develop- 
ment at the present time^” Less than a 
>ear later, m October 1958, after four 
American space successes, the reverse 
was the case, scientific development in 
the United States was considered more 
advanced than m the Soviet Union, al- 
beit by the small margin of 6 percent- 
age points The next survey took place 
m February 1960, not long after the 
third and most spectacular of the Rus- 
sian Lunik moon shots It indicated that 
44 percent of the Western European 


population thought Russia ahead of the 
United States in scientific development, 
whereas only 32 percent thought that 
America outstripped the Soviet Union 
By July 1961 this margm perceiving 
Soviet superiority had decreased from 
12 to 8 percentage points It would 
seem then that, toward the end of the 
fourth year of the Soviet-American 
“space race,” Western European public 
opinion continued to see the Russians 
clearly as the leaders 

The long-range effect of Soviet space 
accomplishments may also have been 
appreciable in American no less than 
in Western European opinion If 16 
percent of Amencan poll respondents 
had described the Russians as “intelli- 
gent” m 1942 when they were our allies, 
and only 12 percent saw them in the 
same way m 1948 when they were our 
Cold-War adversaries, the proportion 
of Americans that conceded that the 
Russians were intelligent had risen to 
28 percent by 1961 (AIPO, 30 April 
1961, Buchanan & Cantnl, 1953, pp 46- 
47) 

These public opinion data illustrate 
the point that images fiuctuate, now in 
a random and then in a countervailing 
fashion But they nonetheless fluctuate 
within certain limits about a secular 
curve or pattern of images Every ac- 
tion followed by an adverse shift in 
opinion toward, let us say, the Soviet 
Union seems to have close on its heels 
an event putting that country in a fa- 
vorable light 

Perhaps this is another way of saying 
that people, individually or collectively, 
view the occurrence of events in a per- 
spective formed as much by a prevail- 
ing climate or trend of opinion as by 
their past experiences and perceptions 
If an event should not fit into tne ex- 
pected pattern, momcntaiy' doubt and 
confusion— even disillusion— may ensue, 
except possibly in extreme cases where 
images or information are distorted im- 
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associates {1948, pp 159-158), Pye 
(1963. pp 24-29), Pool (1963), and 
others According to this theory, mass 
communication is usually carried on by 
a two step process to which correspond 
two distinct but interrelated systems of 
social communication The first of these 
IS the system of mass media— news- 
papers, motion pictures, radio, tele 
vision, and so forth, the second is the 
human network of opinion leaders, for- 
mal or informal, sudi as bankers, law- 
yers, teachers, preachers, chieftains, 
party secretaries, shop stewards, trade 
union organizers, politicians, and the 
like, all of whom play a key role in the 
informal oral communication processes 
of the society It is this second human 
network of opmion leaders that decides 
to a large degree about the credibility 
and impact of the messages of the mass 
media The human network accepts or 
rejects these messages, passes them on 
or lets them die, endows them with 
credibility and social support or de- 
stroys them by ridicule and skepticism 
The mass media in turn may increase 
the social status of some or all of the 
opinion leaders in the human network 
And the functioning of a stable and 
mutually reinforcing feedback process 
betiveen the two communication net- 
works IS an essential characteristic of 
a well-integrated and highly mobilized 
society 

It IS most likely that incongruities 
between the external events as reported 
by the mass media system and the in- 
formal human networks dominating 
their social reception and assimilation 
Were involved m many of the phe- 
nomena we have surveyed The ruthless 
Soviet behavior in Hungary in 1956 
was reported thoroughly by most of the 
mass media m Western Europe, but 
most of the Communist Party members 
and sympathizers belonged to rela 
tively stable human networks, both for- 
mal and informal, that resisted these 


images and encouraged the restoration 
of a favorable image of the Soviet 
Union If this line of reasoning is sound, 
we should expect stability in Soviet 
sympathies to be directly correlated 
^vlth the known strength of a pro Com- 
munist or pro-Soviet human communi- 
cations network in each country We 
should thus expect the stability of pro 
Soviet attitudes to be strongest in Italy, 
only slightly weaker in France, much 
weaker in West Germany, and weakest 
m Great Bntam This is indeed the rank 
order that our figures in Table 5 3 sug- 
gest The average swings in the aggre- 
gate of favorable and neutral attitudes 
toward Russia were 7 percent in Italy, 
9 percent in France, and 15 percent m 
Great Bntam The exception to the 
rank order is West Germany, where the 
swings amounted to only 7 percent, but 
where there was a particularly strong 
antt Soviet human communications net- 
work of refugees and others, and where 
favorable or neutral attitudes toward 
Russia were lower to begin with The 
same sort of pattern may be observed 
in the change from Apnl to December 
1956, presumably as a response to the 
Hunganan crisis 

An interesting sidelight on some of 
the problems involved in creating these 
effects IS provided by Cantnl’s study 
(1958) of the “politics of despair” m 
postwar France and Italy His inter- 
views \vith non-Communists as well as 
with Communist sympathizers and 
party members suggest that the Soviet 
suppression of the Hunganan rebellion 
really had little impact Cantnl ^v^tes 

When we asked people m France and 
Italy to indicate which of several words 
shoivn them on a card (or read to them) 
best descnbed their reactions to tehat had 
happened in Hungary, Communist sympa- 
thizers Nvere found to have little of the 
indignation and sorrow that charactenzed 
the reactions of non Communist sympa 
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mediately, so as to reinforce strongly 
held beliefs With time, one or both of 
two processes might take place a new 
event occurs that does fit into the pat 
tern, enabling the perceiver to term the 
previous nonconforming event an aber- 
ration, or such oracles as newspapers or 
leaders interpret the nonconforming 
event so that it does fit into the precon- 
ceived pattern In either instance, con- 
fidence in the pattern itself will gen 
erally return Individual events thus 
produce more or less sharp fluctuations 
in images, but these fluctuations are 
often more important in terms of their 
cumulative effects on the patterns of 
images and image changes obtaining 
over a longer period of time 
Lane’s unusually thorough study 
(1962), based upon depth interviews of 
fifteen voters chosen at random from a 
public housing project in a New Eng 
land industrial city, presents a similar 
picture of limited change in a context 
of long term trends in political imagery 

Asked about historical events happening 
in their lifetimes, such as the Spanish Civil 
War or the Nazi Soviet pact, or the Korean 
War, which had an impact on their think 
mg their response is a kind of numbed 
and fumbling unresponsiveness History 
IS a flow of events (as the news is a flow of 
words) that erodes a predisposition or 
strengthens it, or offers a rationale for it, 
but does not offer, without special as* 
sistance and more effort than most men 
can make, memorable changes in onenta 
tion As they talk about school and favored 
teachers, one sees that education, too. has 
this same characteristic Influence is 
g/actaf, not climactic (p 376) 


Some particularly dramatic instanc 
ot the relative persistence of attitud 
^^ere found m the hmited effects 
strategic bombing on German civib 
momle as revealed by the Uml, 
Stales Strategic Bombing Sur\ev (194 
pp 95-99) Expressions of “wilhngne 


to surrender” by the end of the war 
seem to have been only moderately 
higher among the populations of 
bombed communities as against the 
populations of unbombed ones, at levels 
of 58 percent and 51 percent respec- 
tively Similarly, in heavily bombed 
communities, 44 percent of the popu- 
lation continued to demonstrate high 
morale, as against 42 percent in moder- 
ately bombed towns and 59 percent in 
unbombed towns— reminding us once 
more of the order of magnitude of the 
deterrence effect of 15 ± 3 percent 
The study by Shils and Janowitz 
(1948) on the unwilhngness of certain 
German soldiers to surrender to the 
Allies even late m World War II also 
shows high resistance to both demor- 
alizing messages and actual experi- 
ences Although completely cut off, pn- 
maiy groups of ten to fifteen soldiers 
would refuse to surrender until their 
supplies were exhausted, even at the 

{ irice of considerable casualties Allied 
eaflels and loudspeaker communica- 
tions pointing out their hopeless situ- 
ation or attamng their commitment to 
Nazi ideology— which for many soldiers 
was m fact weak— had only scant re- 
sults According to Shils and Janowitz, 
a decisive factor keeping the small units 
from surrendenng was the feeling of 
solidanty or of social support within 
the primary groups comprising the 
units A second crucial factor was the 
presence m every such squad of one or 
two highly indoctrinated and fanatical 
Nazi leaders, men who were internally 
motivated to resist surrender The soli- 
danty of the primary group then served 
as a transmission belt or amplifier from 
the motivation of these leaders to the 
behavior of their fellows 

Pactors Favoring Stability The evi 
dence surveyed thus far accords well 
with the theory of mass communica- 
tions put forward by Lazarsfeld and his 
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thi 7 crs Among the Communist sympathiz 
cn m rrance, onl) 3 per cent chose "in 
dignant" or "sick at heart ” In Italy, among 
the Communist s)-mpathizers, the per 
ccnligcs for "indignant and "sorrow* 
were, rcspcctuely, 19 and 16, whereas 
among the non Communist public the 
number selecting these two words rose to 
45 per cent and 35 per cent respectively 
(p 1S5) 


In choosing among possible reasons for 
the uprising and deciding whether the 
USSR a\as justified in suppressing it, 
the Italian and French respondents an 
swered in the same vein But what 
about the Communist party members 
v.ho defected in response to the Soviet 
actions’ According to Cantnl, the 
Q\er\s helming majority of these defec- 
tors still regard themselves as Marxists 
and w ill probably still vote for the Com 
miinist Party" (p 196) He concludes 

Tlicse survey data reveal that the Hun 
girnn revolt unquestionably was some 
thing quite different for different people 
What people believed the Hungarian up 
rising to be apparently depended upon 
the particular significances they saw And 
these significances uere determined by 
the assumptions the) brought to the senes 
of happenings that constituted the upns 
mg for them (p 187) 


Tliesc conclusions seem to be entirel 
in accord with the findings from th 
more general W'estem European opu 

ion siir.c)s from 1954 to 1961 

Tlic satne mechanism may explai 
the rtmirkablc stibihl) of America 
attitudes toward the CimI War, whtc 
in mm\ communities persisted for 
centurj Pro-Soulhcm altitudes esp. 
o-iIH. cuher in the lemtor> of ll 
forms r Confcdcrac) itself or m tl 
wpiKrhpd* communities of soudiei 
Ohio and Indiana, are maintained I 
networks of human relations and pa 


terns of local opinion, leadership, and 
community power After studying the 
voting performance of Ohio counties 
Key (1953) reported 

Local resistance to presidential tides seems 
to be based on local party groupings or 
loyalties with impressive capacities of sur 
vival The analysis throws no light on the 
nature or mechanisms of these groupings 
save that they seem to maintain themselves 
over extremely long periods of time 
The systematic lag between local and 
presidential shifts supports the inference 
that at least m rural counties presidential 
candidates receive little help from their 
fellow partisans in county organizations 
County cliques save themselves rather 
than stem the tide against their presiden 
tial candidate (p 532) 

Key’s discussion, as well as a good deal 
of what is known about local politics, 
points to the much greater importance 
of social support through human net- 
works of face to face communications 
in local politics m contrast to the some- 
what greater influence on the presi- 
dential vote of general issues, mass 
media, and the more distant personal 
images presented by the presidential 
candidates Ohio voting patterns be 
tween 1916 and 1948 indicate the mag- 
nitude of differences between relatively 
stable preferences in local politics and 
more loosely held national alignments 
In this period the percentage of Ohio 
counties with Democratic presidential 
pluralities fluctuated between 3 per- 
cent in 1928 and 76 percent m 1936, 
whereas the percentage of county of- 
fices captured by Democrats fluctuated 
bctvveen only 18 percent and 59 percent 
in 1928 and 1936 respectively (see Table 
5 4) The midpoint of both ranges was 
in the neighborhood of 39 percent, but 
the greater stability of local politics, in 
part due to the more closely knit hu- 
man networks on the local level, may 
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cent in October 1957— a level which was 
retained as late as June 1960 (DIVO, 
1962, p 36) 


MAJOR EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL 
EVENTS ON IMAGE FORMATION 
AND CHANGE 

Internal Reorganization 

Examples abound of the process by 
which persons reorganize their images 
in the direction of greater internal con- 
sistency or in the direction of a closer 
and richer relationship between the 
image and the larger context of other 
cues and images Examples of the first 
kind of process are given by Festinger 
(1962) and form the basis of his theory 
of cognitive dissonance Where a major 
inconsistency in an image cannot be 
resolved, action is likely to be inhibited, 
as Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and others have 
pointed out in their discussions of cross- 
pressures and American voting behav 
lor (Lazarsfeld et al , 1948, pp 69-64, 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, & McPnee, 1954, 
pp 128-132, 148, Hovland, Jams, & 
Kelley, 1953, pp 283-284) 

Moderate contradictions, however, 
need not induce such inhibitory ten- 
sions or apathy Consider, for instance, 
the laboratory experiments by Rosen 
berg, Hovland, and their associates 
(1960, pp 37-53, oral communications 
from Rosenberg, 1961-1962) In one 
test, subjects originally in favor of for- 
eign economic aid by the United States 
^\ere told under hypnosis that they had 
a strong dislike for such aid (and or 
dered to forget ever having received 
the suggestion), without being given 
an) cogmtiv e material for or against for- 
eign economic aid Aw akened from h)’p' 
nosis the) experienced and exhibited 
“sudden and intense changes in their 
feelings and beliefs on the foreign aid 
issue" and proceeded to develop clabo 


rate rationalizations m defense of their 
new views Only after the expenmenter 
released them from posthypnotic con- 
trol one week later did the subjects re- 
turn to their original attitudes It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the hypnotic 
commands did not change all aspects 
of the relevant images of the subjects 
Of ‘ the typical subject” in these expen- 
ments, Rosenberg wrote 

Usually some of his original beliefs per 
sist within the new structure and are in 
consistent with its overall import, though 
typically the intensity with which these 
behefs are held is reduced after the af 
feet manipulation But it is not as 

sumed that total and perfect consistency 
need obtain m a stable attitude structure, 
all that IS assumed is that affective cogni 
tive inconsistency, if present at all, is at a 
level below the individual’s tolerance limit 
(Rosenberg ei al , 1960, p 45) 

The Inconsistent Images as Goads to 
Change and as Reality Controls A 
political example of the apparent toler- 
ation of persistent inconsistencies is fur- 
nished by the widespread anti Semitic 
image of the Jews, who are portrayed 
as being at one and the same time 
stand offish, clannish, and pushily eager 
to join tlie associations and social life 
of their non-Jewish neighbors Detailed 
analysis of responses given by anti- 
Semites suggests how they reduce die 
contradiction to a tolerable level “se 
elusive' or self-segregating Jewish be 
havior is accepted at face value, but 
‘'intrusive'* or joining actions arc rein- 
terpreted not ns attempts at genuine 
communication or gise and take but as 
one way efforts to establrsli dominance 
and power (Lcsinson, 1950, pp 75-i6) 

A particular!) stnbing example of the 
resolution of conflict is fumislied b\ tlie 
MOWS of man) American anti Semites 
that, since Ilitlir went to sucli great 
leiigtiis to exterminate tlie Jexxs, tlic) 
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be seen b) the fact that its range of 
fluclunlion (41 percentage points) was 
32 percentage points less thin the range 
of iluctuation (73 percentage points) of 
presidential alignments ® 

The “t\vo-stcp theory” of communi- 
cation flow and attitude change could 
also lead us to a different, and yet 
cquall) striking and expectable, effect 
Since altitudes toward foreigners— par- 
ticular!) favorable attitudes— are not 
sustained ordinarily by any tightly knit 
and stable nelw ork of human communi- 
cation and opinion leadership, they are 
more likely to be unstable, and the 
swings of likes and dislikes for each 
group arc hkcl) to be wider, the weaker 
the human links are between them and 
the electorate Much of the volatility of 
American opinion during the period 
from 1933 to 1949 regarding foreign 
events and populations could be ac- 
counted for in this manner Similarly 
altitudes toward West Europeans 
should be expected to be more unstable 
than those toward American groups 
and attitudes toward Asians more un- 
stable than those toward West Euro- 
by Almond 

(1960) on the ^olallllt) of American 
orcign poliq attitndes and qualitative 

mr^ ?I ™ American 

g of fndn and China suggest that 
tins mi) actuall) bo flic case It would 

^'“"gate whether 
die tahihzation of a foreign pnhey 

S n A""™""', noted b) AlmoS 
(1960 p «n) for the 1930s, was also 
wm atisf with the growth of informal 
wnl support for the foreign policy 
to h o? ” '^"P'^bses that the mZ 
miopt opinion leaders had come to 

„ fnro dits In (1053 „ 5,„' 


Added Detail and Reduced 
Uncertainty 

This IS a subheading that needs little 
elaboration at this time It is well known 
that the knowledge of certain historical 
dates increases m most populations 
sometime after the introduction of com- 
pulsory education, and that World War 
II greatly increased the geographic 
knowledge of a generation of Ameri- 
cans In May 1945, for instance, after 
the spectacular invasion of Okinawa, 
33 percent of American respondents 
knew where that small island was, 
whereas only 26 percent knew the lo 
cation of the much larger island of Java 
(Canlril, 1951, p 266) Even the names 
of unfamiliar alphabetic agencies or 
organizations become known to ever 
larger sections of the population— as 
long as their salience persists either to 
the population directly or to both the 
mass media and the human communi- 
cation networks of opinion leaders 

As this last example suggests, how- 
ever, increased knowledge of detail is 
usually associated with reduced uncer- 
tainty about details that are salient in 
this sense Correct knowledge of the 
meaning of the abbreviation “NATO” 
among German voters rose from 19 
percent m November 1955 to 28 per- 
cent in December 1936— an increase m 
cognitive knowledge to which both the 
delayed effects of Germany’s emer- 
gence as a sovereign partner m NATO 
m May 1955 and the shock of the 
Hunganan uprising in November 1956 
may have contributed (Noelle & Neu- 
joann, 1957, p 339 ) a more vague 
tamihanty with NATO increased from 
73 percent in September 1956 to 75 
percent m March 1957 and to 83 per- 

Figure 1), ihe computation is approximate and 

perfectly comparable, even though Key did 
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to be pathological to the point of sui- 
cide 

The Nazi episode brings to mind the 
well-known generalizations about the 
connection between intolerance of am- 
biguity and psychic handicaps, and be- 
tween excessive insistence upon con- 
sistency and paranoia It suggests 
once again that a moderate level of in- 
consistency may he conducive to better 
reality orientation and more receptivity 
to new information and to greater com 
binatorial resourcefulness Here we 
may suspect a fundamental but not un 
productive contradiction between the 
human drive to reduce cognitive dis 
sonance and the human need to com 
bine and balance at almost all times a 
plurality of different information flows 
Some of the greatest tnumphs of sci- 
ence sprang from the desire of some 
man to reduce some nagging contra- 
diction m the evidence before him, 
while other tnumphs had their ongin 
in human boredom with all too con- 
sistent tnvialities and by the human 
search for new messages and new ex- 
periences even if these might contra- 
dict greatly what had been known be- 
fore The difference between the fatal 
and the fruitful response to inconsisten- 
cies in mental images may well come 
to this whether such inconsistencies 
are treated as occasions for distortion 
and denial or as opportunities for learn- 
ing 

In considering some of the major 
effects of external events upon image 
formation and change, it would be 
helpful to discuss the aspects of images 
that such events (or messages about 
them) may affect The particular!) rele- 
vant aspects, as will be recalled from 
Table 5 1, arc the focus and pcripbei) 
of images, cognitive and evaluative 
cues for image formation and change, 
and the impact of external events at the 
levels of the individuals entire per- 
sonalil) and the culture 


Changes in the Focus and Periphery 
of Images There is some evidence 
that the stability of attitudes and be- 
havior is closely related to the stability 
of the focus of attention The study by 
Shils and Janowitz (1948), cited earlier 
in a different context, illustrates this 
point They report that relations m 
their small primary groups continued to 
occupy the focus of attention of Ger- 
man soldiers surrounded by Allied 
troops in World War II, and that, as 
long as such primary groups continued 
to include one or two indoctrinated and 
committed Nazis who also enjoyed 
close personal relations with their less 
politically interested fellows, unit 
morale tended to remain high even in 
hopeless military situations According 
to Shils and Janowitz, Allied communi- 
cations designed to encourage surren- 
ders were relatively unsuccessful be- 
cause they touched only the penphery 
of the German soldiers* perceptual 
images of their situation and thus had 
next to no effect on their behavior. A 
similar effect has been described by the 
German wnter Gerd Gaiser (1953), a 
former fighter pilot in the Luftwaffe, 
for the pilots and personnel of a Ger- 
man fighter squadron m World War II 
The pilots of this unit knew very well 
that the war was lost and that their 
own squadron was doomed, most of 
them also hated Hiller and despised the 
Nazi regime as criminal and contempt 
ible All these matters, however, were 
at the periphcr) of their attention 
What was central and salient to them 
uas their commitment to one another 
and to their fellow soldiers, and so they 
continued to fl> their outmatched 
planes until most of them were killed 
According to another German novelist, 
Uwc Johnson (1959). the same media 
msm characlcnzes the dt-cision of Hast 
German technicians to continue strving 
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must have given some good reason to 
“provoke” such systematic large scale 
killings {Adorno, 1950, pp 629-637) 
Other examples of selective distor- 
tion that reduces flagrant mconsisten 
cies in a political image to a tolerable 
level are offered by the success of Nazi 
propaganda in the early 1930s This 
propaganda interpreted the impact of 
the Great Depression as the outcome of 
a single Jewish plutocratic bolshevistic 
conspirac) utilizing equally the facili- 
ties of Wall Street and the Kremlin for 
the destruction of the German people 
In restructuring the images of the Great 
Depression held by a large part of the 
German lower middle class, Hitler 
made good on his earlier claim in Mem 
Kampf that the skill of a political leader 
could be cauced by his ability to make 
two greatly dissimilar enemies appear 
as one and the same so as to direct the 
the ^ ^®5enlment of the people against 

This last cap illustrates a frequent 
sequence of the process For such a 
mass response, first of all, a shattering 

event-in this 
case the depression of 1929-193o_was 

necc^ar) Second, it was necessary ?o 

“''■■‘linate the output of a 

« tli media, such 

f H“genherg press and the well 

Snaneed pubhetty* apparatus of The 

Uissemimle certain images of tW 

rsmhH •'"''I 'o be 

jtmong the cZan m'Sle'’cSr!^ 

poht.cal ftidcR «ho un n 
pared in adtance for some of^he^o' 

portnnitlcs created h, the situation al 


who would then be prepared to ex- 
ploit their opportunities with the ut- 
most zeal and skill These leaders re- 
structure the images of reality offered 
to the population 

The Nazi leaders, however, made 
their images so consistent and persua- 
sive that their success became fatal to 
themselves They were masters of the 
short-range feedback, particularly in 
domestic politics External event, mass 
media, opinion leaders, and top-level 
ideological interpretation came to form 
a nearly closed system even before the 
Nazi dictatorship could reinforce it by 
police control— and still more so there 
after At no level m this system, how- 
ever, were there any substantial long- 
distance feedbacks of communication 
from areas and populations outside 
Germany Consequently there were no 
international reality controls, or only 
extremely feeble ones, for participants 
in the psychological world of Nazidom 
Even the top Nazi leaders could as 
similate only the most scanty informa- 
tion about foreign powers They could 
appraise the weaknesses and follies of 
individual Western or Russian leaders 
and groups, but they remained con 
sislently ignorant of the economic, po 
htical, and military strength of the 
populations and countries that they 
were mobilizing against themselves to 
an increasing degree The Nazi system 
thus functioned internally as an ampli- 
ying feedback system in regard to its 
omestic leaders, members, and sup- 
but it was precisely its success 
in this direction that promoted the Nazi 
ai ure to function adequately as a 
negative feedback system that could 
ave avoided wrecking itself upon the 
rea ihes of the outside world If the 
system had received its main start from 
e intact of an external event— the 
^^pression— then its response to 
^ event proved within a few years 
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debate m America over the Marshall 
Plan, by October 1949, however, pri- 
mary attention to foreign policy had 
fallen again somewhat below the aver- 
age level to 34 percent (Almond, 1960, 
p 73) 

Foreign policy interest increased only 
slightly in the course of the following 
decade Durmg the last years of the 
Eisenhower administration, seven polls 
between January 1958 and October 
1960 showed a primary interest in for- 
eign policy for an average of 40 per- 
cent of the respondents, rising from a 
low of 17 percent in May 1958 to a high 
of 70 percent in October 1960 m the 
final phase of the presidential campaign 
with its debate over the state of Amen 
can prestige abroad and over American 
policies toward the communist regime 
in Cuba By contrast to the 1950s, the 
Kennedy administration found for the 
first time what seemed to be a stabiliza- 
tion of pnmary foreign policy interest 
at a new high level In five polls be- 
tween March 1961 and October 1963 
foreign policy issues were of pnmary 
interest to an average of 54 percent of 
the respondents, the fluctuations were 
somewhat less than in the preceding 
penods surveyed, and the low of 25 
percent m October 1963— reporting re 
sponses given m the previous month 
and reflecting the pre-emption of atten 
tion by the domestic racial agitation 
and the civil rights march on Washing- 
ton in late August— was still consider- 
ably higher than the previous lows of 
1935, 1946, and 1958 (AIPO, 23 March, 
1958, 1 October, 1958, 27 February, 
1959, 16 October, 1959, 15 March, 1961, 
29 Apnl, 1962, 26 September, 1962, 3 
April, 1963, 2 October, 1963) 

If one accepts the evidence of these 
figures for a long-run shift m the aver- 
age level of American foreign pohc) 
attention during the last three decades. 
It follows that the image of the presi- 
dency IS likely to remain more central 


in the focus of political attention also 
on this account Taken together with 
Lanes findings, the opinion data sug- 
gest that Congress would have to 
change its public image in order to gam 
public support for an active congres- 
sional role in foreign policy-making 
Generally, minor and isolated upsets 
in foreign policy do not change the 
focus of attention, but the cumulative 
effect of repeated conflicts may do so, 
and so could more briefly the impact of 
short-lived spectacular crises, such as 
the one that preceded the adoption of 
the Marshall Plan in 1948 
A more subtle shift between the cen- 
ter and the penpheiy of people's gen- 
eral image of the world may also be 
brought about by spectacular events 
Liftons study (1963) on the psycho- 
logical impact of the bombing of Hiro- 
shima upon the survivors in that city 
offers a striking example Ordmanly, 
Lifton suggests, the ever-present pos- 
sibility or probability of death sur- 
rounding human life is kept at the 
penphery of our attention, if it is not 
repressed more thoroughly Similarly, 
an attitude of basic trust, that is, a dif- 
fuse image of a not-unfriendly human 
and nonhuman environment, seems to 
be part of the periphery of the world 
image of most individuals in techno 
logically advanced modem civilizations 
For the survivors of the bombing, ac- 
cording to Lifton, the presence of death 
has moved permanently into the focus 
of attention, while its counterpart— the 
peripheral image of a world deserving 
basic trust— has been destroyed Per- 
haps something similar has been re- 
ported about the psychological situation 
of important groups of the population 
on the eve of sweeping social cliangcs 
and major social revolutions Memento 
mon was a slogan of wliat has been 
called the Clunnc Revolution of the 
Middle Ages, and similar images of tlic 
death of the “old Adam," the old order, 
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a Communist regime to which they may 
be opposed 

At most times domestic matters tend 
to be at the focus of political attention 
of most Amencans Congress was seen 
by Lane’s working-class and lower 
middle class mformants as the center 
of American government and as more 
powerful than the President, at the 
same time Congress was seen as more 
friendly and responsive to the needs 
and desires of the people, and the self- 
interest of congressmen was believed to 
coincide fairly closely with the inter- 
ests of the people in their distncts In 
contrast to "this slightly lovable ve- 
nahty” of Congress and its members, 
the President and his office are seen as 
somewhat awesome, and as “a strong 
arm against the outside world a 
protector” (Lane. 1962, pp 
147-152) The interviews from whidi 
Jese images were gathered took place 
during the second Eisenhower adminis- 
tration During this tune foreign policy 
matters seemed peripheral indeed to 
u Vii informants-who, it 
steuld be recalled, were picked by ran- 
dom numbers from a p^ubhc honing 
pro]ect in the New England city of 

sdm ? Ae ^feences to Mus 

olmi, the bombing of Huoshima, and 
the Ivorean War occur in Lane's ma 

seems’t°t!^ '* 1 ! bombing 

seems to have been the subject of ex 

tej^ed comments Less dramatic for- 
eign policy issues cf the 1950s, such as 
Germany Berlin, the Hunganar^^ 

gmnme“of "th ^ 

contest between the United States and 


Russia and of the need for national de- 
fense, and they were concerned about 
the lags in American technology re- 
vealed by the Sputnik affair Tliere 
were more references to foreign affairs 
m the unpublished interview trans- 
scripts, but, for perhaps thirteen of the 
fifteen respondents, national affairs and 
particularly the state of the national 
economy clearly ranked ahead of spe- 
cific foreign problems, m contrast to 
the general United States contest with 
communism, Russia, Red China, and 
Cuba, and to the interest of some re- 
spondents m the old country from 
which their families had come (com 
munication with Robert E Lane, 16 
May, 1964) 

External events, however, have pro- 
duced substantial shifts in Ae focus of 
attention m the past and may well do 
so again m the future During the era 
of Franklin D Roosevelt, only 14 per- 
cent of the respondents to a puolic 
opinion survey in January 1939 named 
foreign policy issues as the most im- 
portant problems facing the American 
people For four such polls between 
November 1935 and January 1939, an 
average of less than 19 percent of the 
respondents held this view The sali- 
ence of foreign policy issues then rose 
to 35 percent m April 1939 and, after 
o outbreak of the European War m 
epiember of that year, foreign prob- 
lems seemed most vital to 47 percent 
in December 1939 and 48 percent in 
August 1940, m the summer of the 
cattle of Britain After World War II, 
under the presidency of Harry S Tru- 
man, twelve opinion polls between Feb 
^ary 1946 and October 1949 showed 
an average of 36 percent of the re- 
spondeiUs holding foreign policy is- 
^es to be most vital, even though this 
ew nuctuated widely between a low 
or 11 percent m June 1946 and a high 
^ percent m April 1948, after the 
up in Czechoslovakia and during the 
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stages of World War II, in June 1945, 
roughly one half of the fresh replace- 
ments arriving in the central Padfic 
showed a critical level of anxiety with- 
out in fact having seen combat; among 
veteran replacements returning to com- 
bat after hospitalization, the percentage 
of those with at least the same anxiety 
level ranged between 71 and 86 per- 
cent, depending upon education. For 
the age group between 20 and 24, the 
experience of combat seemed to in- 
crease the share of those with acute 
signs of anxiety by an average of over 
30 percentage points (Stouffer et al., 
1949, p. 446). Several years after the 
war experience, in 1954, 64 percent of 
the respondents in a German survey 
described either the war (36 percent) or 
the immediate postwar period (28 per- 
cent) as the most diHScuIt time of their 
lives (Frohner, von Stackelberg, & Eser, 
1956, pp. 322-326, 43^40). 

It is rare that changes in cognitive 
cues can be separated from changes in 
evaluative ones, particularly in ex post 
facto analyses of published material or 
of opinion surveys of the usual lu 
future surveys, however, the technique 
of Osgood’s semantic differential (Os- 
good, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957)— 
which permits the separation of the 
“good-bad” dimension from such other 
dimensions as “strong-weak,” “active- 
passive,” and the like— might be adapted 
to this purpose. 

An early application of this approach 
by Holsti (1962) to more than 3500 
statements by the late John Foster 
Dulles shows that evaluative aspects of 
that statesman’s image of the U.S.S.R. 
coded on a “good-bad” dimension 
varied only one fourth as much as his 
cognitive perceptions of Soviet capa- 


bilities and policy intentions. Despite 
the well-known tendency for people to 
distort their own perceptions so as to 
reduce the cognitive dissonance be- 
tween their knowledge and their pref- 
erences, Holsti’s data do suggest a 
limited but significant degree of inde- 
pendence between the two types of 
cues. 

Large-scale survey data from the 
German Federal Republic likewise 
show a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence between cognitive and evalu- 
ative aspects of foreign policy images. 
'Thus the number of Germans who be- 
lieved that the United States was 
militarily stronger than the Soviet 
Union dropped between 1957 and 1961 
from 38 to 26 percent, but the propor- 
tion of Germans who felt that uieir 
country should side \vith the United 
States rose from 63 to 77 percent during 
the same years (Puchala, 1964, pp. 6, 
23, USIA, 1961, p. 14). 

A historical example of unchanged 
evaluative cues together with a dra- 
matic change in cognitive cues may be 
found in General S. L. A. Marshall’s ac- 
count (1953) of General MacArthur’s 
disastrous advance to the Yalu River 
in the fall of 1950 and MacArthur’s be- 
lated discovery of a strong Chinese 
Communist army in his rear: General 
MacArthur presumably considered Chi- 
nese Communists as enemies both be- 
fore and after this discover)', but his 
statement “This is entirely a new war’ 
showed how drastically he had to revise 
his factual notions both of their inten- 
tions and their capabilities ^ 

In many situations, overly familiar 
cognitive cues mask the evaluative con- 
tent of current perceptions as well as of 
long-held images. Tliis is a process that 


’ A nonhuman example of the failure of cogmtiNc cues lias been offered by Stevens (10«3) 
in hfs summary of recent studies of the in »%hjch whales get stranded on gentiv sloping 
beadles which fail to reflect back the sonar-Wce wa>cs emiUrd b> whales and thus leave the 
animals without cues about their proximity to dangerouslv shallow* water. 
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have appeared in many revolutionary 
movements Likewise, a feeling of a 
great fear, a loss of basic trust in the 
old order, seems to characterize the 
mood prevailing in certain early stages 
of such revolutions {Rosenstock Huessy, 
1931 and 1938) 


Changes m Cognitive Cues and Eval 
uatwe Cues These two kinds of cues 
are often interdependent Thus cognj 
tive cues on the friend-enemy dimen 
Sion often are associated with changes 
in the evaluative good-bad aspects of 
the image For mstance, knowledge of 
actual Nazi atrocities in the death 
camps, revealed by the Allied conquest 
of Germany between March and May 
1945, seems to have increased by 16 
percent the proportion of Americans 
holding unfavorable views of Germans 
The number of those who attributed 
responsibility or co responsibility for 
these atroaties to the German people 
rose horn 40 percent in September 1^4 

1951, p 1070) Interestingly enough, 
Anfencans wTio 
peed that the German people wjl 
always want to go to war to make them 
selves as powerful as possible” rose 
only sWly through a total range of 18 
percentage pomts-from 21 peLnt rn 
February 1942 to 27 percem 711" 
Norember 1944, jumpmg to 35 percent 
m December 1944 and "then climW 
nly a little to 39 percent in July 1945® 
droppiTO again to 30 and 31 perrent m 
November 1945 and May 19rSr^ 

rrc\n=orhratr^Lr‘^<= 

i resumably under tbp l e i 
Japanese attack upon Pearl^Har^ 
much higher prop’ortion “of 
.mputed this same kind of aggr^w™ 


ness to the Japanese people The num 
ber of Americans holding this view— 
41 percent as early as February 1942— 
rose by 16 percentage points to 57 per 
cent m June 1943 By July 1945 this 
number had receded to 52 percent and, 
after the atomic destruction of Hiro 
shima and the Japanese surrender, 
dropped still further to 45 percent in 
November 1945 and to 35 percent m 
May 1946 (Cantnl, 1951, p 501) The 
greater stability of attitudes toward 
Gennany as contrasted to the shifting 
American image of the Japanese people 
correlates well with the greater amount 
of social support available among the 
American public for both negative and 
positive views about Germany together 
with the relative absence of such sup 
port for either kind of view about 
Japan This in turn.wouId seem to agree 
with the two step theory of communi 
cation and image maintenance that was 
discussed earlier 

Since messages about external events, 
rather than any event itself, often 
bring about changes in the value, con 
tent of an image, messages about events 
that did not in fact occur can produce 
sizable results A well known example 
of such an image change took place 
during World War I, when widely pub 
licized accounts of alleged German 
massacres of Belgian children signifi 
^nlly changed the value content of 
British and American images of Ger 
mans (Lasswell 1938, p 207) 

Actual contact with events may pro 
auce similar results Personal experi 
ences m wartime, particularly the 
cumulative deprivations of prolonged 
warfare, can decisively change the 
value content of images of war In a 
qualitative sense this has been docu 
mented m studies of the deteriorating 
morale of armies and populations sub 
? tne attrition of World War I 
ti>chuhmacher, 1928) Similarly, among 
American soldiers tested in the closing 
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produces emotional numbmg or cal- 
lousness, similar to the psychic closure 
reported by Lifton and discussed in a 
different context above Well known ex- 
amples are the ways m which rich peo 
pie often claim that the poor are ‘ used 
to” their poverty or in which many 
Southern whites believe that the Ne 
groes m their communities accept and 
even like the traditional way in which 
they have been treated (Hunter, 1963) 
An imaginative countermeasure de 
signed to make again salient the value 
aspects of an overly familiar image has 
been developed by creative writers 
through what Bertolt Brecht (1957) has 
called the Verfremdmgseffekt, or the 
method of representational estrange 
ment This is a technique of making the 
familiar appear strange and fresh again 
by presenting it vividly m unfamiliar 
guise, and thus to restore its emotional 
impact upon the reader or beholder 
As early as the seventeenth century, it 
must be added. Jonathan Swift used a 
simUar technique, and it was a widely 
used device among French saUrists m 
the eighteenth century 
More frequent are the cases m which 
interpretive cues have both cognitive 
and evaluative implications External 
events may change the cognitive cues 
by whiii an image is interpreted in 

Ship T^his in turn may then change the 

study hy Kriesberg (1946) of Soviet 
news presented in the New York Times 
and P™"!* between 1917 

Knesherg computed for each of these 

paid to the Soviet Union as well as a 
score of unfnendly attention and a per 

He reported an average of 50 percent of 
unfnendly attention tor the total of 118 
weeks that made up his eight tS 
periods with fluctuations of aliout S 
percentage points upward or down 


ward of this average following closely 
upon the particular external events that 
made the Soviet Union appear as an 
adversary or ally m each period Knes- 
berg's data, as reported in Table 55, 
thus show both the predominantly un- 
favorable image of the Soviet Union at 
all times as well as the magnitude of 
the shifts produced in the image by 
changes m international alignments 

Suggestive qualitative examples for 
earlier favorable changes in foreign 
images of Russia have been presented 
by Braunlhal (1946) for the French 
press after the Franco-Russian alliance 
of 1890 and by Dorothy Brewster 
(1948) for English hterary cnticism dur- 
ing the decade of mounting Anglo Ger- 
man rivalry after 1901 and of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 A 
still earlier example of a favorable 
change in the image of the Turkish 
sultan as presented by the English press 
has been carefully documented by Mar- 
tin (1924) for the eve of the Crimean 
War 

Australian politics m 1950 offered a 
striking example on the level of mass 
opinion 

During a period of much agitation about 
the dangers of the Communist party, a 
Gallup Poll survey reported that 80 per 
cent of the electorate favored outlawing 
the Communists Shortly after this survey 
the Conservative government submitted a 
proposal to outlaw the party to referen 
dum During the referendum electoral 
campaign, the Labor party and the trade 
umons came out vigorously against the 
proposal Considerable shifting took place 
after this to the pomt that the measure to 
outlaw the Communists was actually de 
fealed by a small majority and Catholic 
workers who had overwhelmingly favored 
f c outlaw measure when first questioned 

y the Gallup Poll eventually followed the 
advice of their party and unions and voted 
against a (Lipset, 1960, p 128, citing 
Webb, 1955) 
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of Nazi measures, which in this manner 
prepared among Germans the psycho 
logical grounds for the widespread pas- 
sive acceptance of their physical ex 
termination (Riess, 1961) A lesser but 
not wholly dissimilar process of step 
by step dehumanization of the image 
of the enemy occurred among the popu- 
lations of the Allied countries, and even, 
according to a recent study (Batchel- 
der, 1962), among their moral theologi 
ans Between 1938 and 1940 these men 
had protested against the killing of 
women and children in the Nazi air 
bombardments of Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam, and later on of Coventry, but by 
1942 many of them were beginning to 
accept the supposed military necessity 
of Allied “area bombardment” of Ger- 
man and Japanese cities, which claimed 
for the most part clearly civilian vic- 
tims, and whose military effects were 
found after the war to have been scanty 
indeed By 1944 and 1945 such bom 
bardments of civilian populations— 
which Winston Churchill himself called 
"terror bombings” in a widely discussed 
memorandum— were tolerated by the 
preponderant part of Allied public 
opinion, both clerical and secular Thus 
the psychological conditions were cre- 
ated for the widespread acceptance of 
the use of atom bombs against the cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where they 
claimed predominantly civilian vic- 
tims The study comes to the conclusion 
that this use of weapons would have 
been unacceptable to British and Amer- 
ican opinion in 1938 but tliat it took 
the cumulative effects of several )ears 
of war, and of the pS)chological dc 
humanization of the image of the enemy 
populations, to make possible the use 
of such weapons in 1945 

The Impact of External Events at 
the Level of the Entire rcrsotialitij 
Cxtcmal events are more likcl) to 
change particular images than to cliange 


the entire context of such images at the 
level of the personality as a whole 
Nonetheless external events might 
change so many images that their 
cumulative effect can lead to a recog- 
nizable change m the personalities of 
individuals or the culture of groups 
Thus a “Berliner” type of personality 
has emerged among the population of 
postwar West Berlm, which is in some 
ways rather different from the Berliner 
of prewar days as well as from the con- 
temporary populations of large cities 
in West Germany Opinion polls show 
the West Berliners to be far more in- 
tensely political and far less likely to 
admit to indifference or ignorance than 
are their metropolitan contemporanes 
in West Germany Surveys conducted 
by the United States Army and pnvate 
German polling agencies from 1946 to 
1963 reveal that the proportion of West 
Berliners expressing “no opinion” in 
response to survey questions ranged 
between 5 and 15 percentage points 
less than the comparable proportion of 
respondents in other large West Ger- 
man cities (Mcmtt, 1965a) Berliners 
are far more militanlly pro-Westem, 
more intensely preoccupied witli their 
own role and-even now, after the 
building of the Berlin Wall-witli 
events in Communist-ruled East Ger- 
many On nonpolitical matters, the 
views of West Berliners show the same 
distribuUons as tliose of their West 
German counterparts In regard to poli- 
tics, however, they have added a con 
scions self-image to their differences in 
attitudes and behavior Tlie) sec tlicm- 
sclvcs as more aware, more tense, more 
committed, and more valuable in con- 
trast to the West German Butulesbur^er 
-whose name they pronounce willi 
some of the connotations of “federal 
bourgeois” and whom tliev view as 
selfish, fat. complacent, timid, and out 
of touch with ail the things that rt illv 
matter (WivTauch. 1901) It is a stereo- 
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In the Australian example, a proposed 
repressive measure became unpopular 
when it was opposed by the Labour 
party and trade unions, whom many 
workers considered their friends, and 
when It acquired in this manner an un- 
favorable evaluative context 


A Special Case Dehumanized Images 
of Targets and Victims The converse 
of this effect has also been reported A 
severely repressive measure, which m 
dividuals might ordinarily oppose, can 
be made palatable to many of them if 
the image of its victims can be stripped 
of human detail and its evaluative con 


notations In a series of experiments 
Milgram (1963) and his associates at 
Yale University induced the real sub- 
jects of their experiments to act in good 
faith as experimenters who were to lest 
the effect of severe punishment on 
learning and who for this purpose were 
to push buttons administering increas- 
ingly severe electric shocks whenever 
the apparent subject of the ‘learning 

experiment 'was making a mistake The 

pushing of the ‘moderate shock’ but 
tons was followed by realistic exhibi 
tions of pain by the apparent subjects, 
who in some cases had told the naive 
experimenters that they suffered from 
severe heart conditions About two 
thirds of the naive “experimenters con 
tmued nonetheless to push buttons m 
flicting increasingly severe punishment 
upon the groaning victims, as instructed 
by the supemsors They were found to 
be more willing to do so, however, if 
their victims were behind screens or 
one-way glass that greatly reduced the 
amount of human communication be- 

The Milgram experiments suggest 
he interplay of at feast three hS 
In a few of the naive “experimenters’ 
they uncovered a streak of genuine 
sadism in their personalities which had 
been unkmoivn even to themselves All 


the experiments showed the importance 
of social support, since the naive “ex- 
penmenter” believed himself to be tak- 
ing part in a legitimate experimental 
situation and was being reassured of 
the legitimacy of his actions by the 
name of Yale University and the pres- 
ence of the supervisors Finally, there 
was the dehumanizing effect of social 
and communicative distance between 
the naive “experimenter" and his “vic- 
tim ’ It IS to be hoped that eventually 
sufficient data will become available 
from experiments of this kind— per- 
formed, of course, under appropriate 
safeguards— to permit a quantitative ap 
praisal of the contribution of each of 
these three factors as well as, perhaps, 
of others to the observed outcome 

A similar effect may have occurred 
quickly and on a large scale when pilots 
saw the image of the civilian popula- 
tion of enemy cities reduced to tiny 
dots m their bombsights or their radar 
screens Cecil Day-Lewis (1954), in a 
poem, envisions Perseus as using a simi- 
lar device to withstand the sight of the 
face of Medusa, writhing ‘like a furi- 
ous ant-hill," whose aspect turned ordi 
nary men to stone Looking at her 
through the hollow of his shield, he saw 
her small and distant though still with 
precision and thus ‘ pitying perhaps, he 
struck ’ 

Sometimes the impoverishment of 
human associations and the removal of 
evaluative cues occur in an entire popu 
lation in a gradual process Thus there 
was scant popular acceptance in the 
Germany of 1933 and 1934 of outright 
cruelties inflicted upon Jews, who were 
still perceived as neighbors and as fa- 
nuhar human beings But there was far 
roore acceptance of such treatment of 
the same Jews from 1936 onwards, after 
|hcy had been removed from their 
h^es and deprived of their citizen 
ship, their possessions, and much of 
their human context by a long sequence 
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populist revolt and the reform move 
ment of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centunes eventually changed 
the atmosphere, although these move 
ments were often led by men with per- 
sonality types similar to those of the 
industrialists and financiers whom they 
attacked The financiers in turn empha 
sized their mterest in the welfare of the 
community, and an era of philanthropy 
and the establishment of the large 
foundations pointed toward a develop 
ment beyond the bitter conflicts of the 
previous decades Nonetheless, impor- 
tant aspects of Amencan culture may 
have been more inner directed, and 
perhaps authoritarian, in style and 
character between 1860 and 1910 than 
they were in the half centunes before 
and after Woodrow Wilson, bom in 
1856, grew to manhood dunng these 
authoritanan decades as the son of a 
Presbytenan minister, and a recent 
study by Alexander and Juliette George 
(1956, cf also Brodie, 1963) suggests 
that much of his personality and Tater 
behavior were detennined by his need 
to react ^vlth an unperceptive and in- 
effective blend of self justification and 
defiance against sarcastic older cntics 
such as his father, Dean West at 
Pnnceton University, and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge To be sure, not 
‘ill men growing up in those years 
shared the experiences or showed 
the personality pattern of Woodrow 
Wilson All that can be said plausibU 
is that such expenences and such 
personality tjpes were more likely 
to occur at that period than m a later 
age when other external e^ents, includ- 
ing a world war as well as tlic cumula- 
tive impact of man) lesser changes, had 
brought about a major shift in Amen 
<^n culture 

Changes in CttUtirc External events 
maj ln\e a \anct) of efftets upon cul- 
tures Tlicv ma) reinforce a cirlliire, 
making It more resistant to future 


change than it otherwise might have 
been They may clarify or decide con- 
tradictions or conflicts between differ- 
ent images, values, tendencies, or trends 
of behavior present m the old culture 
as it existed before the impact of the 
new events They may accelerate or 
retard existing processes of change By 
changmg cognitive or evaluative cues, 
they may change the value orientations 
prevailing in the culture, or they may 
reorganize important parts of its cogni- 
tive content by reorganizing either the 
connections and compatibilities be 
tween different elements of the culture 
or else by changing major proportions 
between them, by malang some ele- 
ments relatively much larger or smaller, 
or stronger or weaker, than they had 
been before External events could also 
change the importance of a culture at 
large for the behavior of smaller groups 
or even for the personalities and ac- 
tions of individuals, for instance, by in 
creasing or decreasing the amount of 
variance or deviance permitted for in- 
dividuals and groups 
Much of culture change has certain 
general charactenstics in common Ac- 
cording to Lanes 'theory of ideologi- 
cal change" (1962, pp 422-427), ideolo- 
gies— and similar image systems— arc 
most likely to be selected from a range 
of available alternatives in terms of 
their function in serving the needs of 
individuals and groups lor oncntation, 
goal-attainment, adjustment to otiicrs, 
and expression of existing ps) clue needs 
and tensions Tlie) are also selected on 
the basis of ihcir congruence— or cog- 
nitiv c consonance— w itli tlie cxpcncnccs 
of indivaduals and groups as well ns 
With the images, ideas, and values al- 
read) held b) them, and with (he un- 
conscious needs and dri\ cs of Jndi- 
Mduals as the) liave developed in (heir 
particular culture, and also with their 
conscious programs for individual Ik- 
Inv ior and group action According to 
KliicViiohn and Slrodlbeck (1961, p 
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type that bears a striking resemblance 
to the older one that many Germans 
between the two world wars aftected to 
entertain in regard to the Swiss, more- 
over, it may have a similar function of 
defending the self-image of those who 
profess it 

If some aspects of the personalities 
of West Berliners seem to have been 
formed by their confinement to an 
uniquely secluded and beleaguered 
city, in many countries of the world 
human personalities are being changed 
by the cumulative impact of modem 
communication, monetization, and tech- 
nology and by the unceasing exposure 
to new experiences and wider horizons 
that these changes bring Lerner (1958) 
has summarized studies by himself and 
others that document the "constricbve 
self’ of men who were still living in a 
traditional "courage culture,” incurious 
toward knowledge and inhospitable to- 
ward change, and he has described the 
transition to the "ingenuity culture’ of 
modern men 


In the Modem milieu a man gets on by 
his wits in new opportunities, not by his 
inertia m familiar routines In the percep 
tual apparatus of Modem men, all scales 
are in pnnciple infinite until proved other 
wise He locates himself not at some fixed 
point m the rank order of things known 
but at some moving point of desire m a 
scale oi things imagined (p 134) 

SpeciBc efforts to mampulate the per- 
sonahty of .ndmduals by severe dS 
vahons apphed m a cmde or suMe 
manner, or by means of drugs or hyp- 
nosis, or by means of prolonged is^- 

pmssure g™“P 

“"y combination of 

incd effects They may do lastinn dam 
oge to some of Aeir Cictims but ^ 
are extremely unlikely to produce lasT 
mg reorganization of a personalffy at 
he same level of mentaf and psyehm 
logical capabilities, and even the p^“S 


of information extracted by such meth- 
ods are notoriously unreliable (Lifton, 
1961, Biderman & Zimmer, 1961, Kub- 
zansl^, 1961, Rosenberg et al , 1960) 
The most fundamental effect of ex- 
ternal events upon individual personali- 
ties IS likely to be indirect, at two re- 
moves Such events not only affect 
gradually the periphery of their own 
images and memories during their adult 
life but also, at an earlier stage, the 
images, outlook, and behavior of their 
parents, and hence their own child- 
hood experiences Enkson (1958) has 
demonstrated this aptly by tracing how 
the social tensions and changes of late 
fifteenth century Germany influenced 
the atmosphere in young Martin 
Luther’s household 
In this manner external events may 
affect, quickly or more often gradually, 
an entire culture, including the ways 
in which children are raised and the 
expenences against which some of them 
later will react Many writers have 
commented upon the striking similarity 
between the gregarious and equali- 
tanan Americans of the age of Alex- 
ander de Tocqueville and their percep 
tiye and other-directed successors in 
the age of David Riesman What seems 
to have been commented upon less 
often is the intervention of at least two 
generations of ‘ mner-directed ’ Ameri- 
^ns from Andrew Johnson to Herbert 
Hoover These generations stood under 
the impact of the examples of the great 
generals of the Civil War, steadfast un- 
er adversity and almost unyielding to 
cntiasm The lesson was reinforced in 
ater decades by the spectacular nse 
P the great barons of industry and 
the type of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, John D 
ockefeller, and J P Morgan, whose 
Single minded concentration on their 
own goals and policies often made them 
impervious to the clamor their com 
pehtors and their countrymen Even 
tually the situation corrected itself The 
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Spectacular events that are neither 
under the control of the government 
nor reinforced by its action, and that 
are not reinforced by the cumulative 
impact of smaller events, as a rule pro- 
duce no major long-run change in the 
imagery and culture of large popula- 
tions The Lisbon earthquake in 1755 
did not shake the basic outlook of the 
Age of Reason though it seems to have 
helped to discredit further the optimism 
of Leibniz in the eyes of Voltaire (1956) 
The spectacular assassinations of Presi- 
dents Garfield, McKinley, and Ken- 
nedy, which were not reinforced by 
other trends in the society, produced 
no major change in the political culture 
of the United States, nor in the con- 
tinuing and conspicuous exposure of 
American presidents to hazards of this 
kind (Even one of the most spectacular 
events ever reported in the Scriptures, 
the Flood, does not seem to have been 
reinforced in its impact by any cultural 
trend in Noah's family, and does not 
seem to have been followed by any 
major improvement m the moral behav- 
ior of most of Noah’s descendants ) 
The impact of cumulative events, 
however, can change a large culture, 
even without major reinforcement from 
governments or spectacular events The 
cultural effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in many countries are an ex- 
ample of just this kind of process, and 
so are the effects of many of the broader 
processes of social mobilization (Ash- 
ton, 1948, Redford, 1936, Clapham, 
1926, Deutsch, 1953, Deiitsch, 1961, 
Russett ct al , 1964, Merritt & Rokkan, 
1965) A related example is the rise of 
the political subculture of the labor 
moiement m many industnahzing 
countries (Brauntlnl, 1961) Still an- 
other example is the de\ elopment of an 
American culture and national charac- 
ter under the cumiilatiie impact of 
economic ahiindancc (Potter, 1954) 


It IS difficult to say much about the 
length of time over which cumulative 
changes have to pile up befol'e produc- 
mg a major change m the images and 
attitudes held by large numbers of 
people The historical cases that can 
readily be recalled— some of which have 
been cited above and elsewhere in this 
study— tend to have ranged between 
at least fifteen and one hundred years, 
with many cases clustering about a 
mode of twenty-five to thirty years, 
that IS, approximately one biological 
generation or two quasi-generations m 
bureaucracy, politics, and intellectual 
life 

Our three kinds of external events— 
government-induced, spectacular, and 
cumulative-need not operate in isola- 
tion Governments can create spectacu- 
lar events The government of Colonel 
Nasser did so m 1954 when it national- 
ized the Suez Canal, and so did the 
government of Mr Anthonv Eden when 
S embarked upon the abortive Suez 
War two years later. The French gov- 
ernment likewise helped to create spec- 
tacular events when it entered upon its 
wars in Indo China and Algeria In 
each of the last three cases the Euro- 
pean governments concerned presented 
images of crucial national dependence 
upon some of the territories m ques- 
tion in the disputes The Suez Canal in 
1956 was presented by government 
quarters and by a part of the British 
press as "the jugular vein" of the Com- 
monwealth Tlie French government 
made valiant efforts to conjure up an 
image of \ast oil nclies m the Sahara, 
the gain or loss of xi hicli w oiild do 
much to decide the economic future of 
the French people In the jears after 
1946 the Indo-Cliina «ar «as first pre- 
sented b) the French goiemmcnt as a 
mopping-iip operation against local dis- 
order and later on as a «ar for llic 
"intcgnl) of the French Union" in 
which a bold stralcg) in accordance 
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45), cultures are less likely to change 
the greater the conformity that prevails 
m them, both m regard to value onen* 
tations, images, and symbols and to the 
conduct of groups and individuals 
Conversely, cultures or parts of cul- 
tures are the more susceptible to change 
the greater the amount of variance or 
deviance that already exists within 
them It IS the variations m images and 
m behavior that provide the fertile soil 
for the seeds of change brought into 
the culture by the impact of outside 
events, and it is the variant or deviant 
persons in the culture who most often 
function as the innovators This connec- 
tion between variations within a cul 
ture and its capacity for learning and 
innovation echoes the similar relation 
between inconsistencies of images and 
the reality controls and learning ca 
pacity of the persons holding them 
In the light of these general charac 
tenstics it seems clear that even very 
powerful governments by themselves 
cannot manufacture major culture 
changes Indeed, insofar as strong gov- 
ernments derive their power from the 
habits of conformity and obedience 
among their subjects, their very strength 
w^ld make basic culture change more 
difficult Even the modernizing dic- 
tatorships of Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist Chma, as well as the modemiz- 
ing regime of Mustapha Kemal in Tur 

vithm heir countries They had to Use 
themselves upon at least some existing 
^ends within their national soaetie! 
and cultures, as well as upon the aspira 
hons and interests of individuals 
g-oups and classes within their coun- 
tries Only tctthtn the Imtts of these 
cultural and political gwens have pov 

influence the impact of external events 
upon their national culture They have 
done this most often by cutting down 
the reception of the flow of mfo^ation 


and images from the outside world, by 
subjecting this flow to more or less 
ngorous screening and selection, but 
also at times by deliberately increas- 
ing national attention and receptivity 
to certain classes of external events so 
as to make their images loom larger in 
the national culture 
In this manner a government can 
make the national culture more na- 
tional or more international, even 
within the limits of the officially pre- 
ferred ideology or creed If one con- 
siders the May Day slogans of the Com- 
munist Party of the U S S R as reason 
ably representative of a major aspect 
of Soviet culture, then it is interesting 
to note that the ratio of domestic-na- 
tional slogans to international ones 
averaged about 9 from 1918 to 1925, 
but rose to more than 21m 1926 and 
then to 3 4 m 1928, and remained at 
or above that level until 1939 when it 
stood at 4 5, thereafter it rose rapidly, 
from 6 6 in 1940 to a peak of 10 8 in 
1946, and then declined to 6 8 in 1948, 
rose once more to 9 4 in 1949, and then 
declined swiftly to 4 0 in 1950, 3 4 in 
the two following years, and 2 5 in 
1953, the year of Stalin’s death By 
April 1957, half a year before Sputnik, 
the ratio had declined to 1 4, and by 
1961 it had further declined to 1 1, close 
to the level of the early 1920s Thus, in 
that part of Russian political culture in- 
dicated by the May Day slogans, do 
mestic affairs have loomed about as 
large as international affairs in the early 
1920s and the early 1960s, while na- 
tional concerns have outweighed inter- 
national ones by ratios of 9 to 1 and 
10 to 1 during much of the 1940s (Staf 
lord & Flick. 1962) Changes of this 
magnitude suggest at least some of the 
changes that Soviet culture underwent 
^ to the peak of the Stalin period m 
the late 1940s and perhaps some of the 
*^nges back toward a more interna- 
tional outlook since that time 
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enough.” In the same month the per- 
centage of voters approving the v/SLy in 
which President Kennedy was handling 
his job stood at 59 percent in the nation 
as a whole, 85 percent among Negro 
voters, and at 51 percent in the South, 
with only 31 percent disapproving of 
him even in that region (AIPO, 29 
August, 1958; 28 June, 1961; 30 May, 
1962; 16 June, 1963; 14 July, 1963; 11 
August, 1963; 11 September, 1963; 13 
October, 1963; 10 and 20 November, 
1963). A combination of mounting 
Negro pressure and of cumulative ex- 
periences of government-backed incre- 
ments in integration had produced a 
substantial change in the political cli- 
mate of the country. The impact of 
President Kennedy’s assassination and 
the impact of the political leadership 
succeeding him would inevitably be 
superimposed upon this longer trend, 
and the combined eflFect of the succes- 
sion of judicial and political leadership 
from 1954 to 1964 remains to be seen. 
Yet a comparison of the outspoken 
statement on integration by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, himself a Texan, 
with the cautious utterances of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1954 indicates the 
distance that the country has traveled.® 
Spectacular events uncontrolled by 
governments have their strongest im- 
pact when they are superimposed upon 
an existing cumulative trend. Thus the 
Stamp Act crisis of 1765 dramatized 
and accelerated an already existing 
trend in the American colonies toward 
American self-consciousness and inter- 
colonial cooperation (Merritt, 1965b). 
The impact of money and modernity 
brought by W^orld War 11 to certain 
South Pacific Islands substantially in- 
creased the processes of cultural change 
already at work among the native popu- 


lations (Mead, 1956). The extreme in- 
security experienced by young Germans 
toward the end of World War II and 
in the period immediately thereafter 
appears to have enhanced the trend 
away from ideologies and toward a 
greater concern with personal security 
which had been found at work in many 
industrial societies (Baumert, 1952, pp. 
174-176; Sower et al, 1949, Appendix, 
Table 35; Schelsky, 1957; Lasswell, 
1935; Schumpeter, 1963, pp. 143-163, 
419^25). The nuclear explosion at 
Hiroshima greatly accelerated the in- 
creasing impression of defeat among 
the Japanese people; it may possibly 
have accelerated their revulsion from 
the-warlike culture and tradition repre- 
sented by their military rulers who had 
taken them into the war. In all these 
cases the combination of spectacular 
and cumulative events seems to have 
done more to bring about culture 
change than either element might have 
done singly, but the impression remains 
that the cumulative trend was the more 
important partner in the combination. 

Governments or political leaders can 
add with considerable effect their own 
deliberate efforts to the combined im- 
pact of cumulative trends and spectacu- 
lar events. Here we find the e.xamples 
of great leaders in wars, revolutions, or 
Ihe^emergence of new states. Tliey are 
often backed by the cumulative impact 
of events that strengthen their side in 
the conflict; tliey take advantage of 
spectacular events that help to break 
dowm past habits and traditions and 
leave populations in search of orienta- 
tion and leadership; and they offer 
themselves as leaders, s>Tnbols, and 
selective re-interpreters of these trends 
and events until ihev appear in tlic role 
of charismatic leadcrs-a role that is 


® Comidcr. for sample. President 1°^^^ * honor President 

"ioS/sltoV i..“ pajc of 0,0 ova ...a fo. .....O, „o 

fought" (.New York Times, 28 November, 1063. p. -0). 
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With the plan of General Navarre would 
lead to victory (Rosenbaum, 1958) Ulti- 
mately none of these government-influ- 
enced events and images prevailed 
against the cumulative pressure of 
mounbng external difficulties and in- 
creasing domestic distaste In each of 
these three cases of failure, govern- 
ments had to contend with a highly 
resistant environment abroad and a di- 
vided society at home Where, how- 
ever, the spectacular action of a gov- 
ernment paralleled a predominant trend 
withm its own society and at the same 
time did not encounter frustrating diffi- 
culties in the international environment. 
It could indeed reinforce and restruc 
ture major images of a large part of the 
population This may have happened m 
the case of President Jefferson's pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory, which 
strengthened the long held popular 
image of the United Stales as a conh- 
nental power Nearly one and a half 
centuries later the explosion of nuclear 
weapons by the United States govern 
ment greatly reinforced the image of 
the United States as a world dommat- 
ing power-an image held by many 
Americans for at least another decade 
and which was widely, though more 
briefly, accepted abroad During that 
decade many Amencans intently dis- 
wssed Jiow their government had ^ost 
China, and by the mid 1950s they still 
had to be cautioned by a perceptive 
British critic against the myth of Amer- 
ican omnipotence (Brogan, 1954) Not 
mu^ later, the Soviet government initi- 
ated a series of spectacular events bv 
dernonstratmg intercontinental rockete 
satellites m 

lSo7, to be followed in due course bv 

successive-and successful-displays of 
space dogs spacemen, space girlsf and 
yace rendezvous, all of wfich pro 
duced a temporary image of Si^et 
supenority and of an ArSerican ‘mis 
sile gap until the early 1960s Whether 
the effects of these spectacular events 


will fade again, or whether they will 
be reinforced by already existing popu- 
lar images and attitudes, and by the 
continuing impact of cumulative events, 
seems uncertain but may well vary 
from country to country 

A government is likely to be more 
effective in changing the images held 
by its citizens if it can change the im- 
pact of cumulative events upon them 
Just this IS one of the functions of a 
great deal of legislation It is a tradition 
of political philosophy that a legislator 
IS inevitably an educator of his people 
The governmental decisions in favor 
of forced-pace industrialization m the 
USSR and the less drastic decisions in 
favor of modernization of many aspects 
of Turkish life in the 1920s are cases 
in point 

In Its own way the 1954 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Brown vs Board of Education 
and the stream of subsequent integra- 
tion decisions and experiences that fol- 
lowed upon this precedent contributed 
significantly to a changed image of the 
legitimacy of interracial practices in 
the United States and to a change in 
the political climate of the United 
States In 1954 President Eisenhower 
himself did not consider it wise to give 
any public personal support to the 
rightness of the Court’s decision and 
he implied plainly that the slower pace 
of integration would seem to him the 
Wiser One Two years later seven out of 
ten voters preferred “a gradual ap 
proach to the problem of integration’, 
and in the South only 45 percent be 
heved that integration would ever come 
By July 1963 nearly twice as many 
voters— 83 percent— believed 

^ integration would come ‘ some day” 
and 49 percent expected it to come 
within five years In October 1963 
throughout the nation 46 percent of the 
votm felt that integration was moving 
00 fast while 43 percent thought that 
Its pace was “about nght” or ‘ not fast 
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sometimes created not so much by their results of such a combination of proc- 
own efforts as by the exigencies of the esses And so did Thomas G Masaryk 
situation and the expectations of their (1927) when he described, m the origi- 
fellows (Lipset, 1963, pp 16-23, 315- nal title of his book, World War I as 
316) Churchill and Roosevelt in World ‘The World Revolution” After each 
War II, Gandhi and Nehru in India's such age of transformation, elements of 
rise to independence, Lenin and Stahn continuity turn out to have survived in 
m the Russian Revolution and forced the culture, but not always to the same 
industrialization. Sun Yat Sen m China, extent nor necessarily in their original 
Thomas G Masaryk in Czechoslovakia form The amount of change that finally 
at the end of World War I, Ataturk in results is perhaps most nearly related 
Turkey, Nasser in Egypt, Nkrumah in to the cumulative processes of change 
Ghana, and, last but not least, George that have occurred But the shaping 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln in and timing, the pace and style of cul- 
the United States are all examples of lural change may be more highly re 
the images and personalities of out sponsive to spectacular events and to 

standing leaders who shape and inter deliberate decisions of the holders or 

pret the impact of spectacular events claimants of political power 
m ages of rapid cumulative change 

.mpact of dramahc events m oX to 

accelerate existing trends This may Th® concept of cognitive dissonance 
have been done by both the American between images necessarily involves the 
and the Soviet governments in 1955 concept of interdependence between 


when each of them encouraged in its 
own country the giving of wide public 
ity to the vast destructive potentialities 


them If two images were completely 
unrelated, it seems unlikely that any 
contradiction between them would be 


5 UCLWCCJi UlClll WUUiU uc 

ot the new hydrogen weapons held by perceived as salient By contrast, 
both, and thus accelerated the trend of images are seen as important to the ex 


public opinion in both countries away other images depend upon 

trom the dangerously high level of ten Thus the Western image of Rus- 

smn in the years during and after the scientific and technological compe 

Korean War tence had a great deal of bearmg after 

‘u the larger process of cul upon the image of that country’s 

tural change all these factors are likely military capabilities, and these 

to come together In the course of two upon the image of Russia’s ulti- 

or three generations cumulative trends success m winning some sort of 

spectacular events, and the deliberate m Europe or the world If 

policies of governments and leaders all together some fragmentary 

may combine to produce major chanpe^ American and West German 

in the national culture When Frederick polls, we find that respect for 

Lewis Allen (1952) spoke of “the h a intellectual competence has m 

change’ m American culture betwe^ substantially,^ respect for cur- 

1900 and 1950, he was descnhino Soviet military power has also in- 

"■»As we describing the g reased, but less so, and the perceived 

dropped from 16 percent in ^942 to ^2 describing the Russians as ‘intelligent 

1948, and rose again to 28 percent in ® crucial phase in the Cold War m 

PP 46-47) ' ■" M Apnl. 1961, Buchanan & Cantr.l, 1953 
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chance of ultimate Russian success m 
the East-West struggle has also risen 
but to a still lesser extent. The changes 
in the distribution of opinions in West 
Germany, pictured in Figures 5.IA and 
B, are sufficiently parallel to suggest that 
the relevant images are indeed interde- 
pendent. There is enough difference be- 
tween them, however, to suggest also 
that roughly 6.7 percent of the respond- 
ents have learned to dissociate their 
images of the current power distribu- 
tion from their images of long-run 
prospects. 

This has been an example of moder- 


ate interdependence, coupled with 
weak dissociation. Ilie changed image 
of Soviet scientific and technological 
competence after the performance of 
Russian space satellites and astronauts, 
however, may in fact have been more 
strongly strategic than our West Ger- 
man series suggest. This at least is the 
impression gained from Almonds study 
(1963) of the impact of Soviet space 
feats upon international public opinion. 
From opinion surveys conducted in ten 
countries between February 1957 and 
February 1960, Almond concludes that 
even if the United States should attain 


Western st ronger 

strength index = stronger + Communist stronger 



Fig. 5.TA. West German estimates of ultimate success of the Com- 
munist and Western Powers in the Cold War, I9B0-I96I. Sources of 
data; DIVO, 1959, pp. 10-12; DIVO. 1962, pp. 8-10; HICOG, 1950; 
HICOG, 1951; Neumann, 1961, p. 58; Puchala, 1964, pp. 23-24. The 
number of respondents (when given) for each of these polls ranged 
between 800 and 1975, corresponding roughly to significance levels 
between .05 and .01 for a change of 5 percentage points. Since the 
wording of the questions underwent some minor change, no signifi- 
cance level has been computed for the series as a whole. The trend 
appears too large, however, to be entirely fortuitous. 
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somelimes created not so much by their 
own efforts as by the CMgencies of the 


results of such a combination of proc 
esses And so did Thomas G Masaryk 


situation and the expectations of their (1927) when he described, in the origi- 


fcllows (Lipset, 1963, pp 16-23, 315- 
316) Churchill and Roosevelt in World 
War II, Gandhi and Nehru in India’s 
rise to independence, Lenin and Stalin 
in the Russian Revolution and forced 
industnilizalion Sun Yal Sen in China 
Tliomas G Masaryk in Czechoslovakia 
at the end of World War I, Ataturk in 
Turkey, Nasser in Egypt, Nkrumah in 
Gliani, and, last but not least, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln in 


nal title of his book, World War I as 
The World Revolution ” After each 
such age of transformation elements of 
continuity turn out to have survived m 
the culture, but not always to the same 
extent nor necessarily in their original 
form The amount of change that finally 
results is perhaps most nearly related 
to the cumulative processes of change 
that have occurred But the shaping 
and timing the pace and style of cul 


tlie United Stales are all examples of tural change may be more highly re- 
the images and personalities of out sponsive to spectacular events and to 


standing leaders who shape and inter 
pret the impact of spectacular events 
in ages of rapid cumulative change 
In less dramatic fashion governments 
mi) add their deliberate efforts to the 
impact of dramatic events in order to 
accelerate existing trends This may 
Insc been done by both the Ameriean 


deliberate decisions of the holders or 
claimants of political power 

Changes m Interdependence The 
Ability to Dissociate Images 

The concept of cognitive dissonance 
between images necessarily involves the 


and the Soviet governments in 1955 concept of interdependence between 


wlicn each of them encouraged in its them If two images were completely 
own country the giving of wide public unrelated, it seems unlikely that any 
«> to the vast destructive potentialities contradiction between them would be 
ot the new hydrogen xs capons held by perceived as salient By contrast, 
>olh and thus accelerated the trend of are seen as important to the ex 

pu ic opinion in both countries away other images depend upon 

rom 1 1C dangerously high level of ten- them Thus the Western image of Rus 
vion m the years during and after the scientific and technological compe 

Korean War tence had a great deal of bearing after 

I inally, m the larger process of cul upon the image of that country’s 

ural change all these factors are likely ^”6 military capabilities and these 
to come togcllier In the course of two image of Russia’s ulti 

or llirce generations aimulalue trends success in winning some sort of 

del, berate “‘P in Europe or the world If 

policies of governments and leaders all P*ece together some fragmentary 

inav combine to produce maior chances American and West German 

m the national culture W hen up*uton polls, vve find that respect for 


piiUTc opinion in both countries away 
Irom llie dangcrousl) high level of ton- 
vion in the jcirs during and after the 
Korean War 

rinall), ,n the larger process of cul 


,1 two 

or lliree generations cumulative trends 
s^ctacular events, and the deliberate 
policies of govcmraenls and leaders all 
mav combine to produce major changes 

mthenatinnilr^.i...-^ ^ 


m the national culture \\ hen Frederi<A polls, vve find that respect foi 

lewis Allen (1932) spoke of “the H intellectual competence has m 

'-etween I”,!; 


1900 .and 1950 he was dcscribinp' the Soviet mihtary power has also in 
~ S CT cascd, but less so, and the perceived 

dfoppnJ from 1C prreont In describing ihe Russians as intelligent 
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chnncc of ultimate Russian success in 
the East-West struggle has also risen 
but to a still lesser extent The cliangcs 
in the distribution of opinions in West 
Germany, pictured in Figures 5 lA and 
B, are sufiiciently parallel to suggest that 
the relevant images arc indeed interde- 
pendent There is enough difference be- 
t\%een them, however, to suggest also 
that roughly 6 7 percent of the respond- 
ents have learned to dissociate their 
images of the current power distribu- 
tion from their images of long-run 
prospects 

This has been an example of moder- 


ate interdependence, coupled with 
weak dissociation The changed image 
of Soviet scientific and technological 
competence after the performance of 
Russian space satellites and astronauts, 
however, may in fact have been more 
strongly strategic than our West Ger- 
man series suggest This at least is the 
impression gained from Almond’s study 
(1963) of the impact of Soviet space 
feats upon international public opinion 
From opinion surveys conducted in ten 
countries between February 1957 and 
February 1960, Almond concludes that 
even if the United States should attain 


Western s tronger 

strength Index e stronger * Communist stronger 



fig 5 lA West German estimates of ultimate success of the Com- 
munist and Western Powers in the Cold War, 1950-1961. Sources of 
data DIVO, 1959, pp. 10-12; DIVO, 1962, pp. 8-10; HICOG, 1950; 
HICOG, 1951; Neumann, 1961, p 58; Puchala, 1964, pp. 23-24. The 
number of respondents (when given! for each of these polls ranged 
between 800 and 1975. corresponding roughly to significance levels 
between 05 and .01 for a change of 5 percentage points. Since the 
wording of the questions underwent some minor change, no signifi- 
cance level has been computed for the series as a whole The trend 
appears too large, however, to be entirely fortuitous. 
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a more equal position with Russia m 
regard to space capabilities in the fu- 
ture, 

we will have to reckon on the fact that one 
of the most significant components m the 
popular support of the American position 
in international politics-widespread popu- 
lar conviction regarding American scien- 
tific and technical superiority— has been lost 
for the indefinite future and that all the ex- 
pectations and attitudes that were based 
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only imperfectly mirrored by the far 
more “stubborn” United States opinion 
dial quickly reverted to an image of 
American over-all military superiority 
He reports that abroad, to the con- 
traiy, Soviet satellite superiority has 
tended to affect popular estimates of 
other components of military strength 
as well as long-run expectations of mili- 
tary capabilities 

The notion that the strategic impor- 


Strength Index 


Western stronger 

Western stronger + Communist stronger 



on this conviction have also been shaken 
for the indefinite future (p 77) 

The data about Western European 
opinions of American and Soviet scien 
tific developments that were surveyed 
in an earlier section of this chapter 
would certainly bear out Almond’s 
judgments Interestingly enough, Al- 
mond also finds that the impact of 
Sputnik upon world opinion has been 


tance of an image is positively related 
to the dependence of other images upon 
it implies that this importance will be 
inversely related to the facility of dis- 
sociation The more easily a person or 
a group can dissociate two images, the 
less effect, all else remaining equal, 
should a change in either one of them 
have upon the other What has been 
spoken of as the ‘life he” by Henrik 
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Ibsen, the central political “myth” by 
Maciver (1947), or “patterns,” styles,” 
or “configurations” of cultures by Ruth 
Benedict (1934) are all instances of 
varying degrees of inhibited dissocia- 
tion Hjalmar Ekdal in Ibsen’s Wtld 
Duck depends upon his unrealistic pic 
ture of himself as a great inventor be- 
cause he cannot dissociate it from his 
motives for living, if the image were to 
break down, the motives would collapse 
with it Lesser but still significant de- 
grees of dependence have been as- 
serted for some political systems in re- 
gard to their sustainmg myth, and for 
certain cultures m regard to their cen- 
tral configurations of values and beliefs 
The opposite condition holds where 
the dissociation of different images 
from one another, and of parts of an 
image from the rest of it, have all 
become easy To some extent the ease 
of dmoctafion increases as a result of 
the process of modermzatton m all its 
social, economic, cultural, and political 
aspects The use of money is an exercise 
in dissociation, so is the use of alpha 
betic writing and of other abstract sym- 
bols, so IS the use of most abstract 
rules or laws (Childe, 1946) Individuals 
dissociate some of their mental images 
more frequently with the broadening of 
their cognitive experience and the 
widening of their ranges of communica- 
hon Geographic and social mobility 
also tend to mcrease the likelihood of 
dissociation, since they decrease the 
social support from closely knit old 
groups for highly interdependent im- 
ages and increase the opportunities for 
social support from new contexts and 
acquaintances for dissociated images or 
for new associations Finally, formal 
intellectual training in many cultures, 
including all modem scientific cultures, 
teaches the art and practice of disso 
ciation It teaches men to separate those 
correlations that are merely familiar, 
and that are sometimes called ‘prcj 


udices,” from those old correlations that 
can be confirmed by operational pro- 
cedures and that are often called 
“knowledge”, and it teaches men to 
distinguish both from new combina- 
tions of images that have not yet been 
tried out 

These three processes of facilitating 
dissociation need not all work at the 
same speed For a member of a tradi- 
tional culture (Lemer, 1958), or of the 
“underlying population’ {Deutsch, 1953 
and 1961), all three processes are at a 
minimum 

The possible effects of modernization 
are shown schematically m Figure 5 2 
The ability to dissociate old images is 
represented as mcreasing along the 
horizontal axis of the diagram while the 
ability to integrate new combinations 
of images, and to establish new links 
of interdependence between them, is 
pictured as increasing along the verb- 
cai Persons whom the social process 
of becoming uprooted has taught little 
else but the dissociation of meir old 
images are likely to become anomic 
They are likely to dnft through life, 
responding to the interplay of stimuli 
from their environment with their own 
disjointed inner images and moods 
Such persons would appear as havmg 
moved horizontally on the chart with- 
out moving upward toward higher 
capabilities for reintegration A com- 
parable movement on the vertical axis 
IS unlikely to appear m practice ‘Tradi- 
tionals" can hardly move straight up 
ward on our chart toward higher levels 
of integration without having to dis- 
sociate at least some of their earlier 
images or image clusters in the process, 
and they are likely to be prevented from 
this by the barrier of cognitive dis- 
sonance which has been described in 
so much of our material 

The most likely psychic movement 
of mobilized “Tradihonals” toward 
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modernity will occur along the diagonal 
from bottom left to top-right, with 
balanced increases in the abilities to 
dissociate and to integrate accompany- 
ing the process of social mobilization 
and their psychic transformation into 
“Transitionals” and ‘ Moderns” (Lemer, 
1958, pp 43-75) 

It IS even possible that this scheme 
might permit us to present the pbe 
nomenon of the fanatic, of Hoffers 
“true believer” (1951), and of the “au- 
thoritarian personality’ described by 
Adorno and his associates (1950) On 
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hence with an ever smaller range of 
new integrations from which to choose 
At its pinnacle, such a pathological de- 
velopment leads once again to the 
unique and strategically all-important 
hfe he of an individual or political 
system, and thus once again to the de- 
generation of the cognitive and com- 
binatorial capabilities that we described 
earher in the cases of Hjalmer Ekdal’s 
life he and of the Nazi system 

Another pathological process involves 
a decline in the ability to integrate 
images after modernization has been 



Fig 5 2 A schematic overview of results of dissociation 


our diagram these psychic develop 
ments will appear as a movement along 
the secondary diagonal from bottom 
right to lop left or from the state of 
anomie with Us high dissociation and 
low integration toward a level of in 
creasingly modem” fanaticism with 
ever greater intensity of integration but 
an ever smaller ability to dissociate and 


attained According to Leites (1962, pp 
313-390), the ability to dissociate had 
reached almost pathological levels of 
dereliction” and ‘ abandonment” in 
poktical culture in the mid- 
1950s Such a return to lower levels of 
mtegration, with increasing ability to 
dissociate, would appear on our chart 
as a movement in a southeasterly” di- 
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rection, parallel to the secondary diago- 
nal, and thus the exact opposite of the 
pathologically integrative movement of 
the “tnie believer” The efforts of Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle in the years 
from 1958 to 1964 to establish again a 
more authoritarian style of political 
leadership would require for its lasting 
success a major change in the under- 
lying political images and attitudes of 
a large part of the French people By 
mid-1964 there was no clear evidence 
as yet that any such major changes had 
occurred 

THE MODEL AS A WHOLE 

The quantitative data that were readily 
available for this survey, and that were 
summanzed in the preceding pages, are 
scanty indeed They do not suffice to 
test in any serious manner the intuitive 
guesses and surmises shown in Table 
5 1 (pp 142-143) All that can be done 
here and now is to exhibit in descend- 
ing rank order the ranges of attitude 
shifts and fluctuations observed in 
eighteen cases discussed earlier m this 
chapter, and to compare each of these 
with the intuitively expected strength 
of relationship from Table 5 1 A glance 
at Table 5 6, where these comparisons 
are shown, reveals that each of the 
eighteen results was within the range 
expected for it 

Some of these expectations, how- 
ever, hinged upon estimating the effects 
of cross pressures caused by efforts of 
governments to counteract the impact 
of external events upon popular atti- 
tudes Our crude model assumed either 
that governments would make an all- 
out effort to offset the impact of e\ 
temal events which would tend to run 
counter to their preferred policies or 


else that they would do nothing We 
did not allow for the possibility that 
governmental efforts to mitigate the 
effect of such events might be moderate 
and at half-strength, so to speak, rather 
than at the level of a focused and sus 
tamed effort 

The case of the fluctuating image of 
the Soviet Union held by the Western 
European public involved the partial 
overlapping of the impact of two kinds 
of events First, the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary in November 1956 dras- 
tically lowered the general level of 
favorable and neutral opinion about 
Russia Then, after it had partly re- 
covered from this impact m May 1957, 
the level of favorable and neutral 
opinion was pushed upward following 
the successful launching of the first 
Soviet Sputnik in October 1957 and 
other spectacular Soviet feats in space 
that ensued The actions of the Western 
governments and media of mass com- 
munication generally amplified and 
reinforced the unfavorable impact of 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary, it 
was counteracted to some extent, how- 
ever, by the cross pressure effect of the 
cumulative events and experience that 
continued to maintain within each 
Western European country some formal 
or informal network of pro-Soviet or 
neutralist opimo^ It had to be coded, 
therefore, as GSC, as shown m line 8 
of Table 5 6, with a predicted effect of 
“medium” that corresponded to the 
effect observed The second group of 
events— the dramatic and repeated So 
Viet satellite launchings— was both 
spectacular and cumulative, but it was 
also counteracted at least to some 
limited extent by the Western govern- 
ments and media Accordingly, this set 
of events was coded as SCG, as shown 


A “northwest’ movement on this diagrini, corresponding to that of iroffer’s “true 
behe\ers.’ would thus appear as an antidote to the “southeast’ mo\ement described b) Leiles 
HofTer himself wrote adminngl> in 1951 (p 113), ‘de Gaulle is certainl> a man to watch “ 



TABLE 5 6 

A Summary of Predicfed and Observed Changes in Images 


Descnption of case 

Text 

pages 

Type of event 
(rtnu fi? toltimn 
m Table 51) 

1 Foreign policy saliency, 1946-1949 

160 

GSC 28-29 

2 Foreign policy saliency, 1958-1960 

161 

GSC 28-29 

3 Foreign policy saliency, 1960-1963 

161 

GSC 28-29 

4 Partisan dislorhon of TV debates, 
1960 

146 

SC 1 

5 Southern \Qters expect integration 
"some day,*' 1956-1963 

172 

GSC 26-22 

0 Anxiety due to combat, 1945 

162-163 

S 29 

7 U S -U S S R science race, 1957- 
1938 

151 

S 20-22 

8 Impact on Western Europe of So\ let 
inter, cnlion in Hungary, 1956 

149 

GSC 20 

9 Impact of Sputniks on West EurO' 
pean Image of U S S R , 1957-1961 

149-151 

SCG 20-22 

10 Certnan morale loss from strategic 
bombing, 1914-1945 

152 

SCG 26-22 

11 US x-iew of Russians as "mtelli 
gent," 1948-1901 

151 

SCG 20 

12. Cuban crisis deterrence effect, 1962 

147-148 

SCG 20-22 

13 Interle>\er effects (Hyman), 1948 

145 

C 1 

14 Germans valuing U S alliance. 
1937-1061 

163 

GGS 28-29 

15 German Image of US strength 
1957-1901 ^ 

163 

SG 28 

10 German Vnowledce of NATO 
1036-1937 

156-157 

C 8 

17 US lmov.lcdge of Oklnav^a and 
JaNa, 1915 

156 

S 9 

18 U S opposition to Inxaslon of Cuba 
1001-1963 

147 

SCG 1 



TABLE 5#6 {Conimued) 


Observed rouge® 

Approx. K 

Level of image change 

N«1 

ronge 

Shift jroin 
suidpoint 

of eases or 
respondents 

Predicted 
(Table iJ) 

Observed 

+62 

±31 

1500 

VH 

VH 

+53 

±27 

1500 

VH 

VH 

-45 

±23 

1500 

159-8000 

VH 

VH 

+40 

±20 

(2200-2672) 

VH 

VH 

+38 

±19 

360 

VH 

VH 

+31 

±16 

2800 

H 

H 

+27 

±14 

800-1700 

H 

H 

-19 

±10 

800-1700 

M 

M 

+18 

± 9 

800-1700 

M 

M 

-17 

± 9 

3800 

M 

M 

+16 

± 8 

1015-1500 

M 

M 

+15 

± 8 

1500 

M 

M 

15 

± 8 


M 

M 

+14 

± 7 

800-1700 

M 

M 

-12 

± 6 

800-1975 

L 

L 

+10 

± 5 

1010-1950 

L 

L 

(+ 7) 

± 4 

1500 

L 

L 

+ 2 

± 1 

1500 

VL 

VL 


“ All changes in ttiis table 8»c ngniBcanl at the 05 level, with the exception oi 
row 18, in which absence of change is in line with the prediction. 
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in line 9 of Tibk 5 6 ith i predicted 
cflccl of “mtdivim" tint corresponded to 
thctffcct ^cluall)' observed 

A spccnl problem nnscs in the case 
of ibt effects of mtervicwcr bias as 
reported b> II) min and his associites 
(1951) If v\c assume tbit this bus was 
built up b) cumuhtivc events ind per 
tuns to tlic focus of the imiges held by 
the inlervitucr and was not opposed 
b) inv significant cross pressures then 
we should expect its effects to be at 
the medium level This m fict seems 
to hive been the case Tliere is no 
indicilion that this bias wis opposed 
bv effective cross pressures either from 
governmental efforts or spccticulir 
events It stiW seems pWisiWe Viowcver 
th it inltrviewcr bus gcnerill) docs not 
opcrite iinchccVcd Hither it tends to 
bt opposed b) cross pressures from the 
inlcrMCwing orginizilion as well is 
from the network of social support that 
helps most respondents sustain their 
opinions If wc had assumed the exist 
tnee of effective cross pressures from 
the government or from any other 
sources vve should have expected onl) 
vir) low effects and we should have 
Intn wrong in our prediction b) two 
steps 

llic lUcorv as prcscutcd cawwot of 
course Ik tested in am stncll) slatis 
tical sense with the fngmentarv data 
disciisswl alKJvc Its component as 
sumptions art too numerous the data 
pristntwl arc too few and their sclec 
lion w as not random but probahl) sub 


ject to biases inherent not only in the 
availability and quality of data but also 
in the limited knowledge and interests 
of the investigators If vve should pre 
tend for a moment however that the 
data were indeed random then it 
would be possible to test the theory as 
a whole “ Let us make the worst pos 
siblc interpretation of our findings and 
treat the three ambiguous cases that 
have just been discussed as disconfirma 
lions A model that produces 15 correct 
predictions in 18 cases would be signifi 
cant at better than the 001 level on 
the conservative assumption of a 33 
probability m each case of being right 
by chance If we fully accept the three 
bordeilmc cases msmg the number of 
correct predictions to 18 out of 18 then 
the significance level would be still 
better 

With these qualifications it seems 
that our crude model of the impact of 
external events upon the change of 
images and attitudes has not been dis 
confirmed 


CONCLUSIONS 

Our findings tally well with the re 
searcb results summarized by Borolson 
and Steiner (1964 pp 664-666) attest 
mg to the resistance of human thinking 
and imagining to sudden environmental 
pressures Men cling to their earlier 
memories and character They call 
upon the support of their social groups 


*1 One coul l Urat the pnKTs, of m irc fomution and cliangc as a black box paying dose 
allmlon to lie mp l and o.lp 1 of tic box Tic Input cons sis m certain properties of the 
cvTtls and fie o tp it cots t, m tie amouil of Image chinge or aggregate op nion shft 

STT Vn. ■’T” "J in terms of the three types 

(C ^ arKl C) I ctr comb nat ons and tl e positnc ot ncgvUvc d rect on of each dimension 
xnlHn eacf con Ijnat on Tl u «o 11 res ilt In n netcen possible inpi I states con-esponding to 
rtms I tir and 0 tirmd. 21 of Talle 5 1 Furll er inputs consul m tie aspects 

nf tf c Ima-e aflrrt«! an I U e rxpoctal le Upe of dirrt in each ense TI esc xx odd genernte tl e 
at mxrx m Tat \c 5 I Ignonnc tl e no ct ange“ col imn tl c model as a xxl ole tl cn xsould 
prrxl ct #n « ipt I Uatr for ra l> of (1 1 5'0 poxx blc Input stales rcprcsenterl I x tl e 570 cells in 
ll e nitrii Tlie cn tp t Hates tan luxe one of fxe poss He xnl les-rang ng from ‘'xerv loxv to 
“\m I Ish — <x)rtespmd ng to tUsxrs of magn t jde rf expected clungc 
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to defend their images and beliefs They 
distort many of their perceptions and 
deny much of reality, m order to call 
their prejudiced souls their own 

Yet we must dissent from findings 
that make man seem too completely a 
creature of his fellows Even the habits 
men have of conforming to their neigh 
bors, of admiring reference groups of 
their betters, and of submitting to 
dominant elites are subject to the same 
limitations Men conform, admire, and 
obey largely within the limits of the 
images and habits that they have 
learned earlier and that they have made 
into a part of their inner selves If a 
dominant minority suddenly runs coun 
ter to these internalized images and 
beliefs of its followers, it may quicldy 
cease to dominate 

Almost nothing in the world seems 
to be able to shift the images of 40 per 
cent of the population in most countries, 
even within one or two decades Com 
binations of events that shift the images 
and attitudes even of the remaining 50 
or 60 percent of the population are 
extremely rare, and these rare occa 
sions require the combination and 
mutual reinforcement of cumulative 
events wth spectacular events and 
substantial governmental efforts as well 
as the absence of sizable cross pres 
sures Most of the spectacular changes 
of politics involve a change in the atti 
tudes of between one fifth and one third 
of the population, and almost all of 
these involve a combination of spec 
tacular and cumulative events, although 
the combined impact of these may meet 
With limited opposition from govern 
ments If the external events are less 
sustained and less dramatic or if cross 
pressures are greater, the magnitude 
of opinion shifts declines to between 
10 and 20 percent Cumulative or spec 
tacular events alone often shift less thin 
10 percent of public opinion 

Over longer periods of time, perhaps 
two decades or more, and particuHrl) 


over the succession of generations, the 
impact of cumulative events tends to 
be much larger Here again, the impact 
of spectacular events and of sustained 
efforts of governments and media of 
mass communication can speed the 
pace of large scale change, but even so, 
many attitudes and images persist, or 
return at least part of the way toward 
their previous state, once the immediate 
external pressures slacken and so long 
as the mam individual personality struc 
tures and supporting social networks 
have remained intact 
It seems almost impossible for the 
impact of any combination of external 
events and governmental efforts to re 
organize all the main images and all 
their relevant aspects— focus, periphery, 
cognitive and evaluative cues, psycho 
logical and sociocultural contexts— as 
they are held in the minds of most of 
the population The most that ^ec 
tacular events or governmental efforts 
usually can accomplish is to change 
some important aspects of some impor 
tant images, and some of their relations 
to their surrounding cues and contexts 
Once this has happened, what will be 
important is the presence or absence 
of the continuing impact of cumulative 
events and the continued working of 
human personalities and social groups 
to assimilate the new image elements 
and to reduce the cognitive dissonance 
between the changed images and their 
environment of old ones within the 
mind of the individual and the culture 
of the group Often it fakes the replace 
ment of one generation by another to 
let the inmact of external changes take 
its full effect The greater openness of 
adolescents and young adults to new 
images and impressions— not only in the 
negative sense of being less burdened 
with old images and hardened psychic 
structures, but also in the positive sense 
of greater sensitn ity and ability to leam 
—IS thus a major resource for the long- 
run learning process of their societies 
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Within and across generations, ex- 
ternal events can thus initiate or precip- 
itate processes of psychological and 
cultural change, but these processes 
still remain to a very large extent au- 
tonomous Perhaps the most limiting 
thing we can say about the impact of 
external events upon our mental images 
is at the same time the best that they 
are most effective not in overwhelming 
but in eliciting the autonomous activity 
of man’s individual and social mind 
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^VlthIn and across generations, ex- 
ternal e\enls can thus initiate or precip- 
itate processes of psychological and 
cultural change, but these processes 
still remain to a very large extent au- 
tonomous Perhaps the most limiting 
thing e can say about the impact of 
external ev ents upon our mental images 
is at the same time the best that they 
are most effective not in overwhelming 
but in eliciting the autonomous activity 
of man’s individual and social mind 
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With Chapter 6, we conclude our exploration of the effects of various 
specific experiences on national and international images In the last 
two chapters we were concerned, by and large, with the more spon- 
taneous effects of exposure to direct contacts and to external events, 
which may lead to the confirmation of old images or the “emergence” 
of new ones In the next chapter, on the other hand, we are concerned 
with the more or less deliberate attempts to induce changes in images, 
in which governmental and nongovernmental organizahons often en 
gage The distinction is far from perfect, in that direct contact may 
be a form of deliberate induction (as in various international exchange 
programs), and the effects of events are certainly often mediated by 
the deliberate manipulation that occurs m the communication of these 
events In Chapter 6, however, the emphasis is on educabon and per 
suasion— the processes of influence through which the modification of 
images is attempted The chapter draws pnmanly on the experimental 
hterature on atbtude change Most of the research m this area has not 
dealt with attitude issues that are directly in the area of international 
relations, but some of the same general principles should apply (with 
perhaps minor vanations) regardless of the specific issues involved 
Moreover, the data reviewed in this chapter are interpreted with an 
eye to the special problems that arise in communicabons on inter- 
national issues, whether they are addressed to domesbc or to foreign 
audiences 
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competence Other chapters in the 
volume treat some of these aspects of 
international communication with ap 
propnate documentation We are pres- 
ently concerned only with sketching a 
framework within which the ensuing 
sections can acquire relevance to our 
purpose 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 
CONTEXTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

The educational and persuasive efforts 
with which this chapter is concerned 
fall into two major types on the one 
hand, efforts by governmental or other 
agencies in a given country directed at 
the population of another country, de 
signed to change aspects of the image 
or the “sending” country held in the 
recipient country, and, on the other 
hand, efforts by agencies in a given 
country directed at its own population, 
designed to change the prevailing im 
agery of their own country, of other 
countries, of international groupings, or 
of the world order Obviously, the con- 
texts of communication and the prob 
lems that must be solved, if relevant 
messages are to be effective, are differ 
ent in the two cases Different factors in 
the communication process are likely to 
become strategic, and relevant variables 
are likely to occur with different charac- 
teristic values, in the cases where the 
audiences are respectively ‘ foreign” or 
“domestic,” even though the same un- 
derlying social psychological principles 
may be valid m both instances 

Consider first a communication that 
IS addressed to a foreign population, 
intended to create a more favorable, a 
more accurate, or a more differentiated 
image of the sending country or of its 
policies and actions In addition to the 
considerations arising from the unique 
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historical and contemporary relations 
between the particular sending and re- 
ceiving countries, some general prob- 
lems may be anticipated whenever com- 
munication is addressed to a foreign 
country 

In the first place, the mere fact that 
the communicator is alien from the 
point of view of the recipients has 
some obvious consequences To the 
extent that nations are “in groups,” the 
communicator in this case belongs to 
an “out-group” If the communication 
challenges views that are prevalent in 
the recipient country and thus runs 
counter to in-group norms, it is likely 
to encounter special resistances along 
lines to be discussed subsequently In 
any case, the source of communication 
is suspect almost by definition The 
audience will be quick to attribute 
propagandists intent, and the cluster of 
findings to be discussed under the head- 
ing of source credibihty becomes stra- 
tegically relevant 

The images and attitudes that com- 
munications of this sort are designed to 
modify are generally rather undiffer- 
entiated, tending toward gross black- 
and-white judgments rather than finer 
discriminations Typically, such images 
have been developed with scanty in- 
formational support, on a basis of gen- 
eral consensus rather than of individual 
expenence By the same token, they 
are often held against a background of 
virtual unanimity in the social groups 
to which the individual recipient be- 
longs, if not m the nation as a whole 
Where each person believes as he does 
about a given country because “every- 
body else” shares the same beliefs, the 
communication from abroad may run 
counter to a social reality that leaves 
no ground for legitimate differences of 
opinion People may see no possibility 
for entertaining any other point of view 
than thcir outi When the situation of 
communication is thus structured, a dis- 
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The years since World War II have 
seen, m American behavioral science, 
the burgeoning of empirical research on 
factors that influence the effectiveness 
of factual evidence, arguments, en- 
dorsements, and appeals— of attempts 
to induce changes m images or atti 
tudes through persuasive communica- 
tion The novel ingredient in this active 
field of investigation has been the sys- 
tematic use of controlled expenmenta 
tion to specify the conditions under 
which a communication is likely to be 
effective or ineffective in influencing an 
audience In these developments, the 
catalytic influence of the late Carl I 
Hovland of Yale University has been 
immense Many able investigators, 
working at numerous universities and 
research centers from a variety of theo 
retical perspectives, have now begun to 
contribute to the emergence of what 
Nathan Maccoby (1963) has called “the 
new scientific rhetoric ” Tlie purpose of 
this chapter is to extract some of the 
principal generalizations for which the 
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existing research literature provides 
supporting evidence, in a way that 
brings them to bear on the problems 
involved in changing international 
images 

Because virtually all the research has 
been carried out m the United States, 
usually on readily available student 
audiences, and because the attitudinal 
content studied has rarely involved in 
temational imagery, our task is inher 
ently one of extrapolation The student 
or practitioner of communication m 
international relations must therefore 
regard our generalizations as suggestive 
leads rather than as established laws 

rf we are to extrapolate from the 
available evidence in ways that can be 
usefully suggestive to persons con 
cemed with analyzing or modifying in 
temational images, we must first make 
explicit our assumptions about the 
social contexts in which people send 
and receive communications that bear 
upon the way they think and feel about 
other nations Here we claim no special 
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be treated separately The lives of pol- 
icy makers and communicators are, 
of course, made sadder and more com- 
plicated by the fact that the two 
spheres of communication often merge 
in the real world, however convenient 
it would be to keep them apart Thus, 
United States congressional debates on 
civil rights legislation, foreign aid, and 
the desirability of a test ban treaty, 
intended for domestic publics, create 
international news that is picked 
up and amplified by communicators 
abroad, reinforcing an unintended na- 
tional image Or “trial balloons” floated 
m international communication and 
aimed at the reduction of long-en 
trenched conflicts— say, in regard to 
Berlin or Communist China— get ex- 
ploded prematurely as they are caught 
up in the domestic political fray Un 
intended and unwanted consequences 
may often follow from the attentiveness 
of the wrong audience Some of the 
general propositions to be presented in 
this chapter may be useful primarily for 
making accurate predictions concern- 
ing such consequences 
In both contexts that we have con- 
sidered, communication may be di- 
rected at nations or publics, but if it 
IS effective, it must first of all be re- 
ceived by individuals A further set of 
assumptions that needs to be made 
explicit concerns the fact that these 
individuals are embedded in social 
structures that differentially affect their 
accessibility to communications on 
\arious topics from different sources 
and media The flow of communication 
IS neither random nor under the sub- 
stantial control of the communicator 
We arc concerned here uith social fac- 
tors tint shape its flo\N prior to the 
operation of the more ps)cIioIogicaI 
sclectnc processes tliat are evammed 
later in tlic chapter— that is, with the 
ocolog\ of the informational environ- 
ment 


The distinctive social niche that each 
person occupies makes it relatively 
probable that he will receive certain 
kinds of communication, and improb- 
able that he will receive others The 
American housewife is readily avail- 
able to daytime programs on radio or 
television, as her husband is not He, in 
turn, IS differentially accessible to com- 
munications flowing from the world of 
work, and of labor or professional or- 
ganizations The resident of New York 
City has more ready access to informa- 
tion about international affairs than 
the Midwesterner of the Chicago Trib- 
une belt it costs him less initiative and 
effort to expose himself to relevant in- 
formation His counterpart in Accra or 
Kumasi, restricted to a two sheet gov- 
ernment-controlled newspaper, must 
have unusual resources and initiative to 
acquire any appreciable sampling of in 
temalional news from the BBC or Voice 
of America Traditionally, the farmer 
or peasant was essentially isolated from 
communications emanating from the 
larger world Although the Amencan 
revolution of country life— m which 
rural electrification, the car, the high- 
way, and the mass media have virtually 
abolished its traditionally distinctive 
features— has incipient parallels m other 
parts of the world, rural and urban 
environments will continue to afford 
differential access to information for a 
long time to come 

Such factors of sheer accessibilit) to 
information merge in tlieir effects with 
the results of habitual onenlations to 
sources, media, and topics of communi- 
cation tint prevail m given social 
groups Tlic outcome is a marked sub- 
cultural patterning of the communica- 
tion flow Members of the working 
class, for example, arc attentive to dit- 
fcrcnl media, respectful of different 
authorities, and interested in different 
topics from members of the middle 
class TIicsc differences work hcavil) 
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tmctive set of resistances and vulnei 
abilities to persuasion is generated 
A further set of considerations stems 
from the fact that the communicator 
from abroad has problems of gaming 
access to efficient channels of communi 
cation, problems that are different from 
and more difficult than those typical 
of domestic communication Effective 
channels may be virtually nonexistent, 
as With some nonhterate populations 
in developing countnes or available 
channels may be jammed or otherwise 
closed to the communicator And from 
abroad, it is probably less feasible for 
the communicator to diversify his 
message to fit the predispositions of 
subgroups m the population relatively 
mdiscnmmate beammg may be m 
herent in the available media of com 
munication 

Fmally, communications addressed 
to foreign populations can never hold 
the monopolistic advantage sometimes 
enjoyed by domesbc communications, 
especially in totalitarian countries— 
except under special circumstances of 
military occupation or imprisonment 
that provide a literally captive audi 
ence ” Far from the conditions obtaining 
in “brainwashing” and thought reform 
the usual case in this type of intemation 
communication requires each persua 
sive message to make its way in a field 
of competing counter communications 
Research findings that take the inBu 
ence of subsequent counter communi 
cation into account \vill therefore he 
especially relevant 

Communications to domestic audi 
ences on international issues occur in 
settings having some of the same char 
actenstics, but also involve other issues 
Agam the attitudes and images that 
such communications are designed to 
modify are likely to be remote from 
people's daily lives, undifferentiated 
and loosely structured, and anchored 
pnmanly m perceived consensus among 
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the persons reference groups rather 
than in his personal experience In these 
respects there is little difference from 
die attitudes and images to which the 
foreign communicator addresses him 
self But the communicator in the do 
mestic setting is usually m a position 
to take a more differentiated view of 
his audience than is feasible in foreign 
communication He has the opportu 
nity to single out the opinion leaders” 
of the groups in which people’s inter 
national attitudes are anchored par 
ticularly those with strong personal 
interests related to the foreign policy 
issues in question and to orient his 
persuasive attempts directly to them 
The wide range of issues beanng on 
foreign policy with which the commu 
nicator to domestic publics may be 
concerned will include many that in 
volve the capabilities of a potential 
enemy to launch destructive nuclear 
attacks, or other information of a threat 
enmg nature Communications that 
arouse fear in the recipient can moti 
vate hun toward protective action, but 
we will encounter evidence that then 
effectiveness may be limited by inner 
defensive processes that they activate 
Since foreign policy is carried out in 
an ever cbarigwg pnbtjral environment 
communications to the public must con 
sider not only the requirements for 
gelling immediate support for a given 
policy, but also the requirements for 
maintaming support for future policies 
when the world situation may have 
shifted Short term considerations have 
to be weighed against long term ones 
In regard to these difficult matters 
some suggestive guidelines are avail 
able from research findings to be re 
viewed on the effects of preparatory 
communications that anticipate a fu 
ture action or event 

The foregoing discussion has made 
the simplifying assumption that for 
eign and domestic communication can 
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“common sense” makes available and 
serve primarily to sensitize and correct 
the communicators practical judgment, 
even though they cannot replace it 
Many of the generalizations come 
from experiments that show the im- 
portance of a given factor m the short- 
term effects of brief communications 
given to classrooms or to other such 
‘captive audiences” that are momen- 
tarily isolated from competing com 
munications In general, reasons of 
efficiency have led experimental work 
to focus on settings and topics in which 
maximal effects can be observed within 
a brief time span The expectation is 
that many of the same factors will be 
relevant in the more complex, less 
efficient settings of communication in 
the international arena Even if the 
same factors remain relevant, however, 
the effects may be disappointingly 
small, in comparison with those assessed 
under experimental conditions (see 
Hovland, 1959) The principal con- 
texts of communication affecting in 
ternational images and attitudes differ 
markedly from the usual experimental 
paradigm Longer-term effects are 
usually of more interest to the com 
municator than immediate ones The 
audience is rarely “captive” to the com- 
municator, gaining access is likely to 
be more than half the battle And, in 
the settings with which we are most 
concerned, the communicator can 
rarely give his message the advantages 
of monopoly Thus, as is commonly 
recognized, rival countries and rival 
groups seldom succeed in influencing 
oach other appreciably by large scale 
educational or propagandistic efforts 
Indeed, even when the source is re- 
garded as fairly trustworthy and be 
Dign, the net effect of communications 
m the mass media seems to be mainly 
^ matter of reinforcing pre-existing 
images and attitudes, as Klapper (1960) 
has emphasized in his recent review of 
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the evidence, agreeing in this pessi- 
mistic appraisal with other authorities 
(see Berelson, Lazarsfeld, & McPhee, 
1954, Schramm & Carter, 1959) At- 
tempts at producing changes in social 
or political prejudices and stereotypes 
generally meet with an extraordinarily 
high degree of psychological resistance, 
the sources of which we are now begin- 
ning to understand In fact, most of 
what we are able to learn from existing 
research is useful mainly for analyzing 
why attempts at education and mass 
persuasion fatl We are seldom able to 
extract fresh insights that might teach 
us something new about how to 
decrease psychological resistances, es- 
pecially under conditions where the 
communications emanate from out- 
groups regarded by the audience with 
suspicion or distrust 
In the realm with which we are con- 
cerned, then, the “persuader,” hidden 
or otherwise, is far from the powerful, 
perhaps sinister, figure that he is some 
times supposed to be And anyone who 
looks to the existing social sciences to 
provide him with guiding pnnciples 
and shining new pyschological devices 
for substantially improving the effec 
tiveness of communications in the mass 
media is bound to be severely dis 
appointed With only fragmentary and 
incomplete research findings at hand, 
we must be content with the more 
limited goals of delineating suggestive 
leads concerning (a) the general con- 
ditions under which resistance to 
change will be relatively high or low, 
and (b) communication factors that 
help to instigate and reinforce the 
emei^ence of new images ivhen resist- 
ances have been lowered sufficiently, 
for whatever reason, to permit at least 
a slight degree of modification in the 
audience’s existing beliefs, prejudices, 
or stereotypes 

Simply to scotch the myth of the 
omnipotent propagandist uould itself 
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ngamst tJieir receiving and being re- 
sponsive to communications from the 
United Nations and educational organi- 
zations that promote accurate and dif- 
ferentiated images in tlic realm of in- 
ternational affairs 

An important additional way in 
winch the flow of communication is 
socially structured has emerged as an 
empirical finding in a number of field 
studies of the effects of mass communi- 
cation (sec E Katz, 1963, Katz & La- 
zarsfcld, 1955) Converging evidence 
indicates that the pnncipal impact of 
mass communications is often not 
direct, but mediated by face to face 
personal influence In each relatively 
liomogeneous social group, some people 
arc particularly attentive monitors of 
wlnl IS being said b) the press, radio, 
and television, they actively circulate 
those messages from the mass media 
that arc of common concern to their 

e Tlicsc “opinion leaders’ often 
on as innovators b) taking their 
cues from outside sources in the public 
media, while others in the community 
arc guided rather by their informal 
pcrsonil communication vv ith the opin- 
ion leaders Where this anal)sis of a 
two-step tram of events set in motion 
b) persuasive communication m the 
mass media is applicable, it has impor 
tant implications for communication 
strateg) As noted earlier, it becomes 
important to idcnlif) the ‘opinion 
leaders,” and to design communications 
that w ill reach and appeal to Uiem The 
evidence indicates that different per- 
sons emerge as opinion leaders in van- 
ous arenas of potential group concern 

SOME CAUTIONARY REMARKS 

We have ahead) emphasized that in 
hnnging the findings of empincaf re- 
search on persuasive communication to 
bear on modif)ang international images 


and altitudes we must extrapolate to 
topics and populations for which direct 
evidence is not available Some addi- 
tional cautionary remarks are in order, 
before we turn to the principal sub 
stance of this chapter, about the evi- 
dential status of the generalizations to 
be reviewed, their relevance to com- 
munication about international affairs, 
and the hmited effects that persuasive 
communication can hope to achieve in 
this area 

All the hypotheses to be discussed 
have the status of 'partially established 
generalizations that are directly sup 
ported by specific research evidence, 
mainly from experiments or controlled 
compansons, and are consistent with 
what is generally known about com 
munication effects Although the hy- 
potheses have been selected as promis 
ing leads, their generality has not yet 
been fully tested and they are therefore 
by no means fully confirmed In order 
to establish the generality of any one 
of these propositions, a large number 
of replicating experiments would be 
necessary, each of which investigates 
the effects of the same variables but 
with different persuasive messages on 
a variety of social and political issues, 
presented to a different t/pe nf audi- 
ence, in a different type of situation In 
the absence of such multiple replica- 
tions, we can only be sure that at least 
under some conditions the given propo 
silion holds true 

In view of their tentative status, the 
hypotheses cannot appropriately be re 
garded as a firm basis for strategy and 
tactics in the planning and cond^uct of 
educational or promotional campaigns 
Tliey do, however, represent a con- 
siderable advance beyond “common 
sense” in suggesting factors that might 
profitably be taken into account m con- 
nection with various kinds of communi- 
cation goals The) permit, we believe, 
a more sophisticated analysis than 
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gram as soon as they realize that it 
contains objectionable material Sirni- 
larly, if tlie title of a book, pamphlet, 
or magazine article cues the potential 
reader to expect disagreeable or un- 
rewarding content, it will rapidly be 
relegated to the well-known Nett/ 
yorker category of “items we never 
finished reading ” For example, a 
survey by Cannell and MacDonald 
(1956) indicated that widely distributed 
pamphlets, posters, news stories, and 
magazine articles that publicized in- 
formation about cigarette smoking as a 
cause of cancer were read by large 
numbers of nonsmokers but self-ex- 
posure to such reading matter was 
relatively infrequent among smokers in 
the same communities Similarly, in the 
sphere of international communica- 
tions, favorable publicity during a pro 
U N campaign was found to have 
reached mainly those people who were 
pro U N to begin with (Star & Hughes, 
1950) 1 

Even if people have a tendency to 
avoid communications that are not in 
accord with their own preexisting 
beliefs and attitudes, exposure can often 
be induced, by a variety of ‘captiva 
tion” devices But the seemingly effec 
tive use of such devices is certainly no 
guarantee of a successful net outcome 
with respect to modifying the audi- 
ence’s images or attitudes No change 
at all or even “boomerang ’ effects may 
occur as a consequence of selective in 
attention to disturbing ideas, misper 
ception of the message, or subsequent 
selective forgetting (Allport & Postman 
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1945, Cooper & Jahoda, 1947, Hyman & 
Sheatsley, 1947, Kendall & Wolf, 1949, 
Levine & Murphy, 1943, Seeleman, 
1941) Klapper {I960, pp 19-25) calls 
attention to some twenty odd studies 
that indicate that one or more selective 
processes occur in at least a sizable 
percentage of each of the various au- 
diences He points out, however, that 
in all instances there was always a sub 
slantial number of people within the 
audience who did not display any such 
selective process and who therefore 
absorbed the message 
Other authors have emphasized the 
characteristic forms of resistance that 
occur even when a persuasive commu- 
nication IS adequately perceived and 
correctly interpreted Some typical ex- 
amples of such resistances are to be 
found in a recent study by Jams and 
Terwilliger (1962), in which groups of 
smokers and nonsmokers were induced 
to read carefully a fear-arousing pamph- 
let on smoking as a cause o? cancer 
The subjects were asked to verbalize 
spontaneous associations after readmg 
each paragraph, and these associations 
were classified according to a con- 
tent analysis procedure designed to 
detect manifestations of resistance The 
smokers gave some associations indicat- 
ing that they tended to accept the argu- 
ments and evidence presented in the 
pamphlet but their associations fre 
quently contained clear-cut manifesta- 
tions of resistance, such as doubting 
the validity of the evidence cited, at- 
tnbuting propagandistic intentions to 
the communicator, and asserting that 


^ Although the pnnciple of selective self exposure, supported by the correlational evidence 
of field surveys such as those just cited, has been taken for granted as fully established by such 
authorities as Klapper (1960), recent controlled experimentation has called the conventional 
formulation of it mto question Evidence for the active seeking of concordant information is 
strong, but expenmenti evidence does not consistently support the corresponding hypothesis 
that people generally tend to avoid discordant information (see Brehm & Cohen 1962, pp 
68-69) To the extent that people are less prone than had been assumed to avoid communica- 
tions challengmg their preexisting images, the opportunities for effective persuasion are of 
course greater Research currently m progress should help to clarify this important issue 
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be a worthy contribution, since this 
myth tempts governments to substitute 
public relations “gimmicks” for needed 
policies and actions. To recognize that 
“actions speak louder than words,” that 
dramatic events or consistently enacted 
policies which realign people’s percep- 
tions of their personal and national in- 
terests can have effects on international 
images and attitudes dwarfing any that 
can be produced by persuasive commu- 
nication per se, is not to deny the rele- 
vance and potential usefulness of per- 
suasive efforts; it is rather to view 
them from a perspective in which their 
range of real usefulness can begin to 
be identified. This perspective is surely 
one that sees persuasive communication 
in intimate contact with the shifting 
structure of events, not in isolation from 
them. As will be seen, preparatory com- 
munications may modulate the impact 
of events that might otherwise be dis- 
ruptive. Interpretive communications, 
in turn, may reinforce desired aspects 
of images and attitudes when the cumu- 
lative messure of changes in the real 
world MS shaken the stability of pre- 
vious slcrcot)'pos. 

On this view, the primary fact with 
which an examination of generaliza- 
tions alx)ul the modification of images 
and altitudes should start is their 
normal stability and resistance to 
cliange. W'c turn now to this topic. 


IlffSISTAN'CE TO PERSUASIVE 
COMMUNICATION 

It would he a mistake to attribute the 
general stability of attitudes and images 
imlircly to psychological processes of 
resistance to change. Ecological factors 
that we have already noted restrict a 
person’s encounters with discordant 
information and impose barriers lliat 
may be difficult for persuasive commu- 
nication to penetrate, without any 


active defenses being called into play. 
By the same token, when a person’s 
attitudes are congruent with the in- 
formational climate that prevails in his 
social milieu, they are likely to receive 
continual reinforcement. We are con- 
cerned in this section with more active 
modes of resistance that limit the effec- 
tiveness of attempts to bring about 
changes in international attitudes. 

Modes of Resistance 

In recent years, a number of ex- 
perimental studies have been reported 
that supplement the large body of im- 
pressionistic observations concerning 
resistances to persuasive pressures. The 
findings repeatedly bear out the well- 
known generalization that whenever 
communications attempt to change pre- 
existing images or attitudes that engage 
important goals or values, strong resist- 
ances will arise at each step of the 
communication process. Thus, some 
communications will be so strongly re- 
sisted that they fail to achieve even the 
very first step of eliciting audience 
exposure to the message; others that 
are somewhat more successful at the 
outset may end up being just as in- 
effective because resistances are mobil- 
ized in members of the audience during 
the time they are exposed to the mes- 
sage, which interfere drastically with 
attention, comprehension, or acceptance 
(see Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, pp. 
287-293). 

When a political elite in one country 
issues messages on controversial topics 
to people in other countries or to rival 
political groups within their own coun- 
try, the first manifestations of resist- 
ance may occur at the initial stage of 
self-exposure (Lazarsfeld, 1942; Lazars- 
fcld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 1948). If they 
^ “captive” audience, people 
will resist being “captivated” by simply 
turning off a radio or television pro- 
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norm” themes, that is, to communica 
tions that promote images, policies, or 
actions contrary to the norms of one or 
another group with which the audience 
IS affiliated— family, community, party, 
nation, and so on Although formulated 
in terms of group membershtp, the four 
propositions probably apply equally to 
people who merely asptre to member 
ship— that IS, those for whom a given 
norm setting group is a positive refer 
ence group (1) The degree of resist 
ance to counter norm communications 
varies directly with the strength of the 
formal and informal sanctions applied 
by the norm setting group (2) The 
more closely the group consensus on a 
given issue approaches unanimitu the 
greater will be the resistance ot indi 
vidual members to counter norm com 
munications on the issue (3) Members 
of a group who are strongly motivated 
to maintain their membership status— 
or who place a high valuation on their 
membership— are likely to internalize 
the group norms and will therefore be 
highly resistant to counter norm com 
munications even on issues for which 
there is little expectation of surveillance 
or punishment (4) When education or 
persuasion is intended solely to induce 
immediate actions or temporary changes 
in attitude that deviate from group 
norms the persuasive arguments con 
tamed m the counter norm communi 
cations will be more effective if pre 
sented under conditions in which the 
group symbols are nof salient 

It IS a truism that when a man is 
affiliated with a group he is under con 
straint to avoid deviating from the value 
judgments and the ideology of that 
group The first of the foregoing propo 
sitions takes account of the obvious fact 
that within any group it is harder to 
get away with certain deviations than 
others Experimental findings concern 
mg the forces exerted to bring deviating 
members back into line or to restore 
uniformity within the group by exclud 


ing or rejecting them (an ultimate sane 
tion for any group) are discussed by 
Festinger (1950) and Schachter (1951) 
One of the few systematic cross 
national experiments in the field of 
social psychology provides confirma 
tory evidence for this tendency to reject 
deviates (Schachter, Nuttin De Mon 
chaux, Maucorps, Osmer, Duijker, 
Rommetveit & Israel 1954) When 
exposed to communications that go 
counter to one of the norms of his 
group the member will be most strongly 
inclined to reject the conclusions if he 
anticipates prompt detection and dras 
tic punishment for deviating from the 
particular norm His anticipations will 
depend, in turn, upon how the group 
has conveyed the sanctions that follow 
from deviance— the extent to which the 
norm is discussed within the group the 
threats or incentives implied by group 
leaders exemplary punishments of pre 
vious transgressors and the degree of 
surveillance over verbal and overt be 
havior relevant to the norm 
The first proposition calls attention 
to the need for assessing sanctions and 
surveillance factors in order to decide 
which counter norm appeals have some 
chance of being successful Norms that 
are regarded as crucially relevant to 
the groups goals are likely to be but 
tressed by stronger sanctions than 
norms having more marginal status In 
the United States for example atti 
tudes toward Communist China are 
more strongly presenbed and sane 
tioned than attitudes toward Turkey 
(for many years the subject of unfavor 
able imagery) because of obvious dif 
ferences in their relevance to national 
goals and international conflict 
Certain segments of the population 
may be potentially responsive to coun 
ter norm communications because they 
are less exposed to communications 
within the group concerning norms and 
sanctions In every nation there are 
those who have already become alien 



the threat of cancer did not affect them 
m an> way A group of nonsmokers 
cave significantly more associations of 
the iyve indicating acceptance of the 
content and significantly fewer mam 
festations of resistances involving per- 
sonal detachment from the threat (see 
also Tams, 1959, p 215) 

Ilovland, Jams, and Kelley (1953, pp, 
293-293), m their analysis of the condi- 
tions under which persuasion is success- 
ful and unsuccessful, point out that an 
essential difference between instruction 
and persuasion involves expectations 
that affect a person’s motivation to 
accent or reject the communicators 
conclusions In the case of instructional 
communications, where high accept 
ance IS readily elicited, the setting is 
UTiically one in which the members of 
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Although all three sources of resist- 
ance are recognized as important de- 
terrents to successful persuasion, the 
third type has been most extensively 
investigated m the recent social-psy- 
chological literature Here we refer to 
the numerous studies on the anchorage 
of images and attitudes in group norms, 
which point up strong resistances to 
change arising from fear of being enh- 
cized or rejected by one’s family, friend- 
ship clique, work group, political 
organization, or some other reference 
group (See the reviews of the litera- 
ture in Kelley and Thibaut, 1954, 
Riecken and Homans, 1954, Newcomb, 
1950, and Cartwright and Zander, 
1960) Such resistance is likely to be 
mobilized to a very high degree when 
ever educational or persuasive com 


the audience anticipate that the com 
mumcator is trying to help them, that 
his conclusions are incontrovertible, 
and that they w ill be socially rewarded 
rather than punished for adhering to 
his conclusions In pcrsuasis e situations, 
on the other hand, interfering cxpecta 
tions arc likely to be aroused that oper- 
ate as resistances The authors point 
out that the findings from experiments 
on comimimcation effects seem to con 
\crge upon three types of interfering 
expectations that operate to decrease 
the degree of acceptance (a) expecta 
tions of being mampuhled by the com 
mumcator (for example, being exploited 
h\ an untrustworthy source who has 
ulterior economic or political motives 
for traing to persuade others to sup 
port Ills position) (b) expectations of 
iH-ing wrong (for example making 
incomct judgments on a controversial 
jHihtical issue or overlooking antitheti 
c-il evidence that would be grounds for 
a more cautious or compromise posi 
tion), and (t) expectations of social dis 
•approval (for example from members 
of tlie local commumt) whose norms 
are- not m accord with the communun 
tors position) 


munications exert jpressure on an au- 
dience to modify ^eir stereotypes or 
traditional evaluations of other nations, 
and hence represents a major problem 
for international communication Ac 
cordmgly, we shall first examine this 
type 0 ^ resistance in some detail 
before examining factors that affect the 
strength of other sources of resistance 

Resistance Due to Anchorage 
in Group Affiliations 

It is generally recognized that the 
need to adhere to group loyalties and 
to maintain social approval from sig- 
nificant persons and groups in one’s 
community often inclines a person to 
reject new ideas or to resist ‘thinking 
for himself* on political issues This 
tendency is most apparent when the 
individual is a member of a primary 
or secondary group that prescribes 
specific ideological norms In this sec- 
tion we consider factors affecting the 
degree to which an individual will resist 
changing attitudes and beliefs anchored 
in group norms The principal research 
findings can be summarized in four 
propositions pertaining to “counter- 
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undermine the power of majority con- 
sensus to induce conformity with 
respect to judgments of simple per- 
ceptual stimuli, under circumstances in 
which the majority is maintaining a 
position at variance with the person s 
private experience. Tliis type of vul- 
nerability can be expected whenever 
the unanimity of a group or community 
is more apparent than real: One such 
state of affairs, called ‘pluralistic ig- 
norance” (Katz & Schanch, 1938), arises 
when strong anticipated sanctions keep 
people who disagree with the norms 
from giving public voice to their 
deviant opinions. Under these circum- 
stances, counter-communications that 
convincingly call attention to the exist- 
ence of covert dissent can be strate- 
gically advantageous. 

Even when a person is exposed to 
completely unanimous judgments in a 
group setting, as Crutchfield (1955) has 
shoum, the tendency to conform is 
greater for supposedly factual issues 
than for issues commonly regarded as 
matters of opinion and personal pref- 
erence. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that when communications run counter 
to near-unanimous stereotypes, they 
might gain in effectiveness by calling 
attention to the problematic, controver- 
sial aspects of the issue. 

A further potential vulnerability of 
unanimous opinion is suggested by the 
work of McGuire (in press). He finds 
that “cultural truisms” that “everybody” 
agrees with (the ones he studied were 
in the health area and not subject to 
intensely held norms) are quite vul- 
nerable to counter-argument, because 
people have never found it necessary to 
arm themselves with evidence and 
arguments in support of their position 
(see McGuire & Papageorgis, 1962). 
McGuire has shown that special types 
of communications can “immunize" 
people against such counter-arguments, 
hut, in order to do so, it is necessary to 
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acknowledge the opposition and to 
shake the audience’s faith in their judg- 
ments about the issue; otherwise there 
is no reduction in the potential vul- 
nerability of the hitherto unchallenged 
“truism.” 

Our third proposition, which predicts 
that the members’ adherence to the 
norms will vary with their degree of 
attachment to the group, is supported 
by converging evidence both from small 
group experiments (e.g., Festinger, 
1950) and from surveys of American 
voters (e.g., Converse & Campbell, 
1960). The motivational factors that at- 
tach a person to his group can be classi- 
fied under four headings: (a) affection, 
friendship, and other positive ties to- 
ward group leaders and fellow mem- 
bers; (b) desire for prestige and self- 
esteem, special privileges, or other 
psychological gains from being a mem- 
ber; (c) desire to escape from social 
isolation, or other unwelcome conse- 
quences that are avoided by being a 
member; and (d) restraints that act to 
keep the person within the group re- 
gardless or his desires in the matter (cf. 
Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, pp. 134- 
149). Of these, the first two (involving 
positive or affectionate motives) prob- 
ably contribute most heavily to the 
tendency to internalize group norms 
so that they are maintained even in 
the absence of external sanctions. (On 
internalization as a factor in social in- 
fluence, see also Kelman, 1961, who 
would treat the present instance as a 
case of “identification.”) 

This proposition supports the widely 
accepted assumption that in times of 
crisis, when national cohesiveness is at 
a maximum, foreign propaganda that 
directly advocates counter-norm ideas 
(such as explicit attacks accusing the 
nations leaders of corruption or im- 
morality) will have little chance of 
being effective among the population 
at large, except among those dissident 
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atcd and disaffected, \sho see little to 
gam from the official national goals and 
nothing to lose from rejecting them- 
the recruiting ground in the Western 
countries for Communist counter norm 
appeals, as analyzed by Cantnl m his 
Politics of despair (1958) Their vulner- 
ability follows from both Proposition 1 
(less awareness or fear of sanctions) 
and Proposition 3 (lower valuation of 
national membership) At the other 
social extreme are leaders in high power 
positions Strong forces of a positive 
sort are hhely to attach leaders to the 
norms of the group (Proposition 3), but 
their attachment to the official norms 
nevertheless gams a certain flexibility 
because they have less to fear from the 
application of group sanctions Hoi 
lander (1958) has shown that leaders 
who have established a record of 
exemplary conformity earn a fund of 
“idiosyncrasy credits” that allows them 
to deviate with impunity when they 
decide to disregard one of the existing 
norms, which sometimes results m the 
entire group’s shifting to a new norm 
Tins may have been one of the aspects 
of General Eisenhower’s role that gave 
him special adv antaces during the early 
months of his presidency, enabling him 
to extricate the United Slates from the 
Korean War at a lime when strong 
I norms against negotiation with the 
Communist adversary had created an 
aaitc crisis of policy 
Tlic foregoing considerations lead us 
to expect that when communicators m 
one countr) are tr)ing to change inter- 
national attitudes and images m a nval 
countrj, their efforts will often be less 
effective if tlic) diffuse the usual va 
rictics of mass propaganda than if they 
prepare communications that are “hani 
tailoreel’ to appeal to the motives and 
level of insight of a highl> selected au 
dicncts-namcl). those national leaders 
and elite poups who are most lihelv 
to regard themselves as lieing relativcl) 
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immune to negative sanctions from 
others m them national group 

The second proposition takes account 
of empirical results indicating that the 
more closely the group is perceived by 
its members to be m full consensus, 
the more firmly they are bound to its 
norms, and, therefore, the less accessi- 
ble th^ are to counter-norm communi 
cations Several interrelated processes 
are likely to underlie and contribute 
to these findings First of all, the mere 
perception that the vast majority of 
other members accept a given norm 
seems to operate as a powerful force 
on the individual to conform to it (New- 
comb, 1950, Bennett, 1955) Many 
people are inclined to interpret a high 
degree of consensus among the mem 
hers of any group to which they belong 
as a sign that deviations will be readily 
noticeable and will entail serious con 
sequences A second, and perhaps more 
important, force enters the picture 
when group consensus is perceived as 
completely unanimous (Asch, 1952, 
195^ Unanimous judgment of one’s 
fellows comes to constitute for each 
person a version of unquestioned "social 
reality” that carries me conviction of 
physical reality Most of us ‘ know” that 
the world is round on the same social 
basis that our ancestors ‘knew” it was 
flat When convictions about the in- 
herent villainy of another country are 
held with corresponding unanimity, 
they similarly acquire the status of fact, 
outside the sphere of questioning and 
controversy that pertains to matters of 
opinion 

Although any norm that is sustained 
by unanimity possesses a unique source 
of power, it also suffers from a unique 
source of potential weakness Such 
norms are especially vulnerable to those 
<»mmunications that present irrefuta- 
ble evidence of a break in the solidly 
unanimous front Asch (1952, 1958) has 
shown how a single true witness can 
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acknowledge the ,°PP““°theiHudg- 

shake the audience s faith in tneir mug 
ments about the issue; 0*®™'“®/'^'’, 
no reduction in the pot®f f 
nerability of the hitherto unchallenged 

"“orthird proposition, which predicts 
thft &e meUers- adherence to the 

group ‘^y^onsurveyf of American 
'Ssle g Co^se^ & Campbell. 

nunC four LaiingF: (a) affection. 

u C /M desire for prestige and selt- 
bers; (b) aesir F other 

ber; c) desire f oonse- 

isolation, or other jnde^ by being a 

.'=512 

P^?;‘ntribummo^;^beamtyto^ft^^ 
‘®"^nhe°y are maintained even in 
Se absence of ^^sodal in- 

Hi^bpS^imr;:?: 

accepted assu p cohesiveness is at 

crisis, when nationa ^ that 

maxmium foreign^P^^PJ^rm ideas 

directly ^ , jt attacks accusing the 
(such ®rp corruption or im- 

momUty) will b^® poZatiol 
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sectors least motivated to maintain their conditions where the recipients’ mem- 

national affiliation More subtle efforts bership in the norm setting group is 

to reduce the strength of the audience’s made more or less salient Several types 

motivation to maintain their group of cues may come into play when a 

membership (for example, by calling communication from the outside is pre- 
attention to alternative ways that per- sented, arousing resistances by remind- 

sonal goals could be achieved inde- mg members of the audience of their 

pendently of the group) might be much affiliations with a group that is opposed 

more effective, in the long run, in to the new point of view Among the 

reducing the tendency to internalize potential cues are a source of corn- 
group norms In this way, some mem- munication who is well hnown as an 
bers of the audience might be prepared opponent of the group, the use of a 
for accepting subsequent counter norm channel (such as a particular radio 
communications that would otherwise station or newspaper) that is hnown to 
be despised and avoided be affiliated with the opposition, as well 

This implication is in line with ob as obviously biased features of the 
servations on the effects of “Voice of contents (appeals, arguments, and slo 
America” broadcasts to European satel- gans) that are immediately recognized 
htc countries during the early 1950s as violating the norms of the home 
According to a report by International group Further research is needed to 
Research Associates (1953), summarized discover the more subtle cues occurring 
by Klapper (1960), escapees inter- m international communications that 
viewed within a few days of their induce heightened resistance to change 
crossing the border had evidently in group anchored attitudes and to find 
undergone a shift of reference groups ways of reducing the prominence of 
before defecting Frequently the change such cues without having to mislead 
began with sorne specific incident, the audience about the source and pur 
usually unrelated to ideoloev. that pose of the communication 

When group symbols are in the focus 
of attention, members of the group are 
most likely to take account of and con- 
form to the norms of their group, and 
consequently will be most likely to 
resist counter-communications (cf Hov- 
land. Jams, & Kelley, 1953, pp 155-165, 
Charters & Newcomb, 1958, Kelley, 
1955) One of the obvious implications 
of Proposition 4 is that communications 
directed to members of a rival political 
®*’S®***^^tion would have a better 
chance of being taken seriously if the 
content were to avoid any mention of 
the Organization and were presented in 
a nonpohtical setting— say, as a legiti- 
mate part of a cultural exchange pro 
S’^^'"'vhere the audience is preoccu- 
other loyalties and interests 
The proposition does not apply, how- 
ever. when the goal of the counter-norm 
communication is to induce sustamed 


made their future seem relatively hope 
less and caused them to look elsewhere 
As their present lot became increasingly 
less tolerable, they apparently became 
more accessible to radio broadcasts 
from Western countries ‘By the time 
they defected they had developed a 
set of attitudes totally out of keeping 
with their previous orientation, but in 
accord with the reference groups they 
Ind newlj adopted The original 
group norms had ceased to hinder the 
influence of communications designed 
to convert while at the same timet the 
attractions of the new group norms 
served to abet and reinforce the mflu- 
ence of the same communications" 
(Khpper, 1960, pp 67-68) 

•Hie final proposition of the four 
under consideration concerns the effect 
of presenting persuasive arguments in 
counter-norm communications under 
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changes in images and attitudes The 
effectiveness of counter norm propa- 
ganda presented under conditions of 
low salience is likely to be short-lived 
when the group symbols once again 
become salient in subsequent situations 
(cf Brodbeck, 1956) After having been 
caught off guard and temporarily 
“seduced” into deviating from the 
norms of their group, people may ex- 
perience guilt and social anxiety on 
realizing their error, and thereafter 
conform more rigorously than ever 
Changes in images and attitudes in- 
duced under conditions of high salience, 
while much more difficult to produce, 
should have a better chance of per- 
sisting, inasmuch as the person has had 
the opportunity to resolve or to adapt 
himself to the conflict behveen the 
appeals of the communication and the 
powerful pressures of the group Hence, 
the advantage of low salience is likely 
to be limited to short-run objectives 
Suggestive evidence for the more per- 
manent effects of influence under high 
salience conditions comes from a report 
by Lesser and Peter {1957, pp 188- 
191, see also Watson & Lippitt, 1958, 
for an account of the stud) on which 
this observation is based) The results 
indicated that among the members of 
se\ eral groups of German nationals 
visiting the United States as part of a 
post-war governmental program, those 
who kept their home-countr)' member- 
ship salient during their American so- 
journ (ha\ mg often posed difficult and 
critical questions to the team leaders) 
were more likely to show persistently 
favorable attitude changes after their 
return to Germany than those who 
fitted m more comfortabU to ihcir 
American experience, forgetting their 
back-home commitments during their 
^ojouni 

Tlie sources of resistance tint stem 
from the anchorage of inngcs ami atti- 
tilths m group membership Inse pir- 
ticul irh direct rclesanct*, .»s wc bi^e 


seen, to the problems faced by a com- 
municator who wishes to modify the 
images held by members of foreign 
audiences But a persons attitudes are 
anchored not only in his social groups, 
they are also rooted in other ongoing 
motivational processes linked with im- 
portant personality needs The resist- 
ances that may anse from the personal 
anchorage of attitudes are oiir next 
topic 

Resistance Due to Anchorage 
in Personality Needs 

A number of recent research investi- 
gators have started from the premise 
that there are concealed reasons why 
people hold particular images, opinions, 
and attitudes concerning foreign gov- 
ernments and international issues, inas- 
much as their thoughts and feelings 
about such topics contribute to ongoing 
processes of personal adjustment This 
‘functional” approach is concerned with 
the degree to which responsiveness or 
resistance to persuasive attempts vanes 
as a function of the motivational basis 
upon which the attitude in question 
rests A personality-oriented approach 
to social and political attitudes is of 
interest from two pcrspectnts First, 
it may help us to clarify the nature and 
sources of individual rfi/fcrcnces in re- 
sponsuencss to persuaswe communica- 
tions In the present cliapter, howc\cr, 
wc shall not attempt a detailed exami- 
nation of the literature from tins stand- 
point, because educational and persua- 
sue campaigns will rartlv be in a posi- 
tion to tailor communications to talc 
account of the personal clnractcnstics 
of individinl respondents, relc\ant dif- 
ferences in inlioml clnractir, to the 
extent tint ibc) can bi documented, 
would iniohc us in spc*cial coristdcni- 
tions tint are idiosyncrntfc for each 
major naliomi or cultural group and 
are out of place in tins tinptt r {llie 
inl<rtst<xl reidir will find the rehsant 
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literature on national character and 
national stereotypes classified and re 
viewed in Duijker and Frijda, 1960 
For an analysis of personality factors 
m persuasibility and relevant evidence, 
see Jams, Hovland, ct ol , 1959, Jams, 
1963) 

A second value of focusing on the 
personality needs satisfied by social and 
political altitudes is that we catch 
glimpses of some neglected sources of 
resistance or accessibility to persua 
Sion that may lead to improvements m 
our ability to predict the outcome of 
educational and promotional cam 
paigns 

Investigators who have analyzed the 
functions that ethnocentric, nationahs 
tic, and authoritarian attitudes serve for 
the individual personality formulate 
their conclusions in somewhat diEerent 
terms and draw on somewhat different 
theoretical premises, but seem to be in 
essential agreement Smith Bruner, and 
White (1956) offer one formulation, 
based on close study of the opinions 
about Russia held by a small number of 
adult men whose personalities were 
also studied intensively (see also Smith, 
1947, 1949, and 1958) A slightly dif- 
ferent version of the functional point 
af view is offered by Samoff and Katz 
(1954), with more explicit attention to 
h)-potheses regarding the conditions of 
attitude change A related and fuller 
treatment that differs in many details is 
guen in Katz and Stotland (1959) who 
also provide a useful guide to much 
relevant research Finally, Katz (1960) 
has reformulated the functional ap 
proach to attitude change in a way that 
probably has the greatest genera! use 
fulness in the present context For the 
sake of simplicity, we shall seek to co 
ordinate here only the first and last of 
these related approaches 
According to Smith Bruner, and 
\\'hites essentially clinical study, im- 
ages and opinions about Russia and 
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Communism appeared to serve three 
ma]or functions in the economy of per- 
sonality (a) object appraisal, (b) social 
adjustment, and (c) externclization 
Any persistent image is likely to serve 
all three functions to some extent, but 
there is considerable variation from one 
person to another with respect to the 
function that predominates 
The first function involves scanning 
and appraising the input of information 
from the external world for its rele- 
vance to the person’s motives, goals, 
values, and interests, thus giving rise to 
the phenomena of selective self expo- 
sure and attention to information A 
person's stock of existing beliefs and 
opinions simplifies his task of scanning 
by providing him with already evalu- 
ated categories to which incoming in- 
formation can be fitted The authors 
found great individual variation in the 
extent to which their subjects’ attitudes 
toward Russia reflected this function 
At one extreme were those for whom 
the barest minimum of borrowed 
cliches sufficed to satisfy their need to 
put m order the modicum of informa- 
tion that filtered through to them, 
others showed quite different tenden 
cies, ranging to the opposite extreme of 
being so strongly committed to religion, 
to liberal democracy, or to national 
interests that their view of every new 
Item of information about Russia was 
shaped by the preexisting ideological 
matrix 

By ‘social adjustment is meant the 
part played by a person’s opinions in 
facilitating, disrupting or simply main- 
taining his relations with significant 
others Since attitudes may be organ 
ized in response to motivated noncon- 
formity as well as to conformist motives, 
a better term for this function might be 
the mediofton of self-other relations 
In contrast with object appraisal, in 
which informational input about the 
object IS selectively influential in ac- 
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cordance with the person’s ongoing con 
cerns, social adjustment pertains to 
the influence of information about the 
way other people regard the object This 
information engages his motives to 
aflShate and identify himself with them 
or to detach himself and oppose them 
At the time of the study, much of what 
Americans had to say about Bussia 
seemed to be motivated by their wish to 
distinguish themselves from the Com 
munists as a negative reference group 
In a functional analysis of attitude 
change, this category provides a basis 
for taking account of individual dif- 
ferences in personality needs when 
dealing with the resistance phenomena 
we have already discussed under group 
anchorage 

The final class of functions, labelled 
exiernahzatton by Smith, Bruner, and 
White, involves response to an external 
event in a way that is colored by a 
person’s unresolved inner problems 
Outside events are treated as analogous 
to inner ones, and the attitude taken 
toward them is an overt symbolic sub- 
stitute for covert attitudes taken in the 
inner struggle Thus one of the men, 
personally greedy for his share of the 
world's goods and prestige to a greater 
extent than he could admit, conceived 
of the Soviet leadership with imagery of 
“pigs at the trough” Included under 
extemahzation are manifestations of the 
Freudian mechanisms of displacement 
and projection Presumably the person, 
^vhlle seemingly attempting to appraise 
the object, is unwittingly cariying on 
some of the work of tension reduction 
tint IS necessary in dealing \Mth his 
inner problems 
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Differentiation of these functions 
would seem to have considerable im- 
plications for the conditions under 
which images and attitudes will be 
resistive or responsive to informative 
communications When object appraisal 
predominates, a rational, informational 
approach is indicated, which will be 
successful insofar as it can break 
through the scanning filter to reorient 
the person’s appraisal of reality in its 
relevance to his needs, goals, and 
values The frequently observed failure 
of educational campaigns (Hyman & 
Sheatsley, 1947) is probably due in part 
to the fact that attitudes often rest on 
other primary functional bases When 
the mediation of self-other relations 
is the main basis for an attitude, in- 
formation presenting a different pic- 
ture of reference group norms and 
consensus is likely to be more effective 
Finally, when an attitude is rooted 
primarily in externahzation, it is likely 
to remain uninfluenced by information, 
but may respond to authoritative reas- 
surances that alleviate anxiety, to 
changes brought about in self-msight, 
or to the uncovering processes that go 
on in psychoanalytic therapy, when 
deviations in reality-testing are recog- 
nized, resistances and transference atti- 
tudes analyzed, and new resources for 
strengthening the self-image discovered 
Katz (1960) groups tlie major func- 
tions tliat attitudes perform for the 
personaht) according to four motna- 
tional categories that arc substantially 
congruent with Smith, Bnmcr, and 
White although with a different em- 
phasis ‘ 


• The ego-defensive function corresponds to rrtemofisallon, n difference onl) in temiinolop 
As for the other functions Kntz appears to Ime made his classification in terms of the re- 
spcctise traditions of psjchological theory that seem most rcloanl, wlicreas Smilli, Bruner, 
and Wliiie ha\e been most concerned with drffircntial wavs in wliich informational input Is 
relesamt to the attitude In result, object appralsa! Includes Katz's fourtJi categorv, the ^nouK 
<*dge function (albeit less clearl) differentiated), and also aspects of Katz’s Ent and third func- 
tions, insofar as thc> w-orV upon Information concerning the nature and rele\-ance of i)ie 
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1 The mstrumental adjustive or uttli 
tarian function upon which Jeremy Ben 
thim and the utilitarians constructed their 
model of man A modem expression of this 
approach can be found in behavioristic 
learning theory 

2 The ego defensive function in which 
the person protects himself from acknowl 
edging the basic truths about himself or 
the harsh real ties in his external world 
Freudian psychology and neo Freudian 
thinking have been preoccupied with this 
type of motivation and its outcomes 

3 The value expressive function in 
which the individual derives satisfaction 
from expressing attitudes appropriate to 
his personal values and to h s concept of 
himself This function is central to doc 
trines of ego psychology which stress the 
importance of self expression self develop 
ment and self realization 

4 The knowledge function based upon 
the individuals need to give adequate 
structure to his universe The search for 
meaning the need to understand the 
trend toward better organization of per 
ceptions and beliefs to provide clarity and 
consistency for the individual are other 
descriptions of this function The develop 
ment of principles about perceptual and 
cognitive stmcture have been the contnbu 
tion of Gestalt psychology (p 170) 

kalz formulated the implications of 
his classification not only for the con 
ditions of attitude change but also for 
the conditions under which vanously 
based attitudes are initially formed and 
subsequently aroused as determinants 
of a person s orientation and behavior 
Tliese implications are summarized m 
Table 6 1 w hich provides a rich source 


of hypotheses for our present purpose 
The Items listed under arousal condi 
bons may either enter into the mobili 
zation of resistance or form the basis 
for receptivity to new information 
While a major program of experimental 
research under Katz s leadership has 
been conducted to test hypotheses 
arising from this formulation it has not 
as yet encompassed all of the suggested 
relationships and the table as a whole 
must be regarded again as a set of 
promising leads Much of the relevant 
research is reviewed by Katz and Stot 
land (1959) 

Before turning to evidence that 
brings the functional approach more 
directly to bear upon international 
images and attitudes we shall attempt 
to carry the analysis one step further 
by introducing some additional tenta 
live generalizations that supplement 
those from Smith Bruner and White 
and from Katz First it seems reason 
able to assume that the more functions 
that an image or attitude serves the 
stronger is the potential resistance to 
change The idea here resembles the 
Freudian concept of overdetermina 
tion When an image derives support 
from a variety of motivational sources 
—contributing as a compromise solution 
to several adjustive problems— it should 
be more difficult to dislodge it by any 
single persuasive appeal 
A rauUidetermined attitude tends to 
be held with greater intensity or con 
viction than one less fully imbued with 
personal significance A number of 
specialists in communications research 
(for example Klapper 1960 Tannen 


o crfatle li? f cuts across Katas d stmctions .t 

thTjjtert S tdabons and also the ooloe expLwe function to 
manf 1 ' n “ ' •» «“> persons ma ntenance of a desired self 

rrfseholsn each other .s ntore than a 

mere scholast e etcrcise as it may semitme the reader to impl.cat ons of the functional approach 
for the intentional mod fication of attitudes 
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TABLE 6.1 

Determinants of Attitude Formation, Arousal, and Change in Relation to Type of 

Function 


Function Origin and dynamics Arousal conditions Change conditions 


Adjustment Utility of attitudmal 
object in need satis 
faction Maximizing 
external rewards and 
minimizing punish- 
ments 


1 Activation of needs 1 

2 Salience of cues 2 

associated with 

need satisfaction 3 

4 


Ego defense Protecting against 

internal conflicts and 
external dangers 


1 Posing of threats 1 

2 Appeals to hatred 2 

and repressed 3 

impulses 

3 Rise m frustrations 

4 Use of authon- 
tanan suggestion 


Value Maintaining self 

expression identity, enhancing 
favorable self- 
image, self-expression 
and self-determination 


1 Salience of cues 1 

associated with 
values 2 

2 Appeals to individual 

to reassert self image 3 

3 Ambiguities which 
threaten self-concept 


Knowledge Need for understanding 
for meaningful cognitive 
organization, for con- 
sistency and clanty 


Reinstatement of 1 

cues associated with 
old problem or of old 
problem itself 2 


From kate 1960 p 192 Reprinted by permission of publisher and aulhor 


Need deprivation 
Creation of new needs and 
new levels of aspiration 
Shifting rewards and punish- 
ments 

Emphasis on new and better 
paths for need satisfaction 

Removal of threats 
Catharsis 

Development of self-msight 


Some degree of dissatisfac- 
tion with self 

Greater appropriateness of 
new attitude for the self 
Control of all em ironmental 
supports to undermine old 
values 

Ambiguity created b) new 
information or change m 
environment 

Afore meaningful informa- 
tion about problems 


baum, 1956) have emphasized the 
inverse relationship between suscepti- 
bility to change and intensity of pre- 
existing images and attitudes The 
more intensely an image or altitude js 
held, the stronger the resistances 
evoked by any educational or persua- 
sive communications that attempt to 
change it As an empirical generaliza- 
tion, this proposition has wide support, 
although tlie vagueness of the term 
“intensitj” leaves its implications in 
some doubt One interpretation would 
regard the mtcnsil) of an attitude as a 
kind of summation of all the motiva- 


tional vectors that enter into its signifi- 
cance to the mdiv idual 

Another suggestion is that an image 
may be more susceptible to change 
when tlierc is conjiict among the func- 
tions, <as when reality testing is not well 
served b) an image that cffectuely 
promotes the other two functions 
Under favorable circumstances, a com- 
municator might be able to heighten 
tlie conflict, increasing awareness of the 
deviation from good reality testing, and 
thereby inducing the opposing function 
to become dominant over the others 
Tins line of reasoning calls attention 
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to the assumption that although images 
and attitudes may be initially acquired 
at a time when they worked well for 
the individual, they may, neverthe 
less, subsequently become di/sfunc- 
tional under changing circumstances 
In such a case there should be greater 
readiness to relinquish the preexisting 
image, and an adaptive change can 
probably be accelerated by communi 
cations that make the dysfunctional 
aspects salient 

In referring to salience, we need to 
take more explicit account of the 
degree of awareness that is involved 
in the motivational basis of attitudes 
and images Jams (1959, pp 210-219) 
has called attention to the desirability 
of diSerentiating among conscious, pre- 
conscious, and unconscious sources of 
affective charges when analyzing the 
sources of decisional conflicts The same 
distinction may be equally important 
for a functional analysis of the per- 
sistence and change of international 
images, particularly when the ego de- 
fensive or exlemalization function is 
involved If the primary function (such 
as bolstering one’s self-image of being 
powerful or morally superior to others) 
IS at the preconsctous level, the person 
would be capable of recognizing it and 
discounting its influence if it were 
called to his attention by an impressive 
communication But as Freud has re- 
peatedly emphasized, there is much 
more resistance to change when a 
motive IS kept at the unconscious level 
by processes of active repression 

Personality Factors and 
International Attitudes 

Our discussion of the functional 
basis of attitudes and its- implications 
for resistance to persuasive communica 
tions has thus far been cast in highly 
general terms The sphere of interna 
tional altitudes and imagery with which 


we are specifically concerned seems 
peculiarly subject to the influence of 
the less rational of these personal de- 
terminants As Scott (1958) has pointed 
out, such attitudes tend to be main- 
tained in a context that does not compel 
rationabty or cognitive consistency (see 
Chapter 3) With little opportunity for 
the more direct forms of reality-testing 
m personal encounters— and with the 
strong affects of hate, suspicion, and 
fear that are engendered m the stiU- 
Hobbesian world of nation states— 
people’s imagery in the international 
sphere is likely to become tied to their 
inner problems m ways suggested under 
the concept of externaUzatton To put 
the matter m functional terms, the com 
municator who wishes to contribute to 
the reduction of international tension 
and to promote the peaceful organiza- 
tion of international relations often 
faces the task of shifting the motiva- 
tional basis of attitudes from one rooted 
in externalization and social adjustment 
to one that facilitates object appraisal 
In order to do so, of course, he must 
somehow gam attention to and accept 
ance of more valid information on 
which new, more differentiated and 
appropriate appraisals can be based 
Suggestive leads from research con- 
cerning the nature of externalization 
processes in this sphere thus become 
highly relevant to understanding the 
sources of resistance to those persuasive 
attempts that promote the acceptance 
of tolerant, nonprejudiced, and pro 
international attitudes 

One of the key hypotheses that is 
strongly suggested, but not yet securely 
established by existing evidence, holds 
that persons who have strong latent 
needs to displace hostility toward re- 
mote social targets and to project their 
own repressed impulses onto them are 
less likely than others to be influenced 
by prodemocratic communications that 
attempt to break down ethnocentric 
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attitudes. The most influential state- 
ment of the underlying personality dy- 
namics is that of The authoritarian 
personality (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, & Sanford, 1950). This series 
of studies has stimulated a large 
amount of research, but, because of 
methodological diflSculties, has led to 
few incontrovertibly firm conclusions 
(see Christie & Jahoda, 1954). 

The latent personality needs specified 
in the above proposition can be inferred 
from various observable characteristics 
of manifest behavior, as reported by 
many investigators. These characteris- 
tics include the following: (a) strong 
ideological acceptance of conventional 
mores combined with a high degree of 
concern about deviations from con- 
ventional moral standards; (b) un- 
usually intense interest in “immoral*' 
behavior of people in foreign countries 
and in other out-groups; (c) compulsive 
submissiveness to parents and to other 
authority figures combined with covert 
acts of defiance toward them; (d) in- 
hibitions of normal sexual and aggres- 
sive activities in everyday social rela- 
tions combined with indirect, devious 
forms of gratification; (e) exaggerated 
expectations of punishment or retalia- 
tion that will ensue from personal 
aggressive behavior toward positive 
objects. Individuals who show a con- 
stellation of personality cliaracterislics 
of this kind appear to be especially 
responsive to totalitarian and nationalis- 
tic propaganda that advocates social 
prejudices toward various social classes, 
toward foreign countries, or toward 
minority groups. Because powerful per- 
sonality needs are satisfied by adopting 
social prejudices, such personalities 
tend to be exceptionally resistant to 
any efforts to break down their ctlmo- 
ecntric attitudes. 

The c\‘i(3cncc for sucl) a constellation 
has come primarily from American re* 
scarclj on etlmic prejudice, rather tlmn 


on international attitudes (cf. Allport, 
1954 for a general review of research 
on prejudice, also Mussen,d9o0, Hov- 
land, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, pp. 20^206). 
In this sphere, Pettigrew (1958) has 
shown (with the much-used F Scale 
which purports to measure this “au- 
thoritarian” syndrome) that although 
authoritarianism correlates with anti- 
Negro prejudice in both the North and 
the South, the pronounced regional dif- 
ferences in prejudice cannot be attrib- 
uted to differences in the personality 
variable. Socio-cultural factors rooted 
in group norms are presumably respon- 
sible for the regional differences. Petti- 
grew’s study nicely illustrates how 
cultural norms and personality factors 
can operate conjointly in determining 
intergroup attitudes. 

There is more direct evidence that 
authoritarianism, as measured by the 
F Scale, is related to attitudes in the 
international sphere. Levinson (1957) 
reports a positive correlation with a 
measure of nationalism (but unfortu- 
nately, the scales he correlated are 
similar in formal properties), Smith and 
Rosen (1958) find confirmatory evi- 
dence of the converse relationship, 
a negative correlation with “world- 
mindedness.” Interviews with extreme 
respondents in the latter study also pro- 
vide supporting evidence, indicating 
that the more world-minded individuals 
were more equalitarian in outlook, less 
stereotyped, and more likely to view 
various personal problems as internal 
rather than external in origin. Tliey 
also tended to be more optimistic about 
solving society’s problems. In a similar 
vein, Gladstone and Taylor (1958) 
found that general attitudes of belliger- 
ence, nonpacification, and fccUngs of 
threat in regard to international events 
arc related to one another and to re- 
actions to persuasive communications 
nl)Out international events. Further- 
more, MacKinnon and Centers {1936) 
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report, for a cross section of Los^ An- 
geles residents, that “equalitanans and 
authoritarians” not only differed m 
expected ways in their attitudes toward 
trade w ith and education about Russia, 
but were also likely to give quite dis 
similar types of reasons n support of 
their positions Punitive considerations, 
for example, were mentioned more 
often by authoritarians as a reason 
against trade, whereas economic bene 
fit was an argument distinctive of 
authoritarians who favored trade 
The correlational evidence from these 
studies is open to alternative interpreta- 
tions, however, and the findings retain 
the status of suggestive leads 
All the studies cited thus far were 
conducted with American respondents 
Of particular interest, therefore, is 
Christiansen’s study of Attitudes to- 
ward foreign affairs as a function of 
‘personality (1959), which was con- 
ducted with students at the Military 
and Naval Academies m Oslo One of 
the hypotheses for which Christiansen 
presents confirming evidence is that a 
person’s characteristic way of respond 
ing to conflicts of daily life will general- 
ize to his attitudes toward international 
conflict situations He constructed par 
allel scales to measure the reactions to 
conflicts in these two spheres Accord- 
ing to his schema, responses could 
either be threat oriented or problem- 
oriented, within each of these types, 
reactions could be either passive or 
active, and, if active, directed either 
inward or outward Generally positive 
correlations between corresponding 
scoring categories of the scales per 
taming to everyday life and to m- 
ternational relations bear out the 
prediction that there is a substantial 
degree of generality of orientation 
across the two conflict areas Such a 
relationship is compatible with the 
functional concept of “externalizalion,” 
although the evidence is incomplete 
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with respect to the underlying psycho- 
dynamics 

More pertinent to the latter are 
Christiansen’s data concerning the ‘la- 
tency” hypothesis, which assumes that 
patterns characteristic of unconscious 
levels of personality will have their 
counterparts in manifest attitudes about 
international relations Positive relation- 
ships were found between latent hostile 
tendencies, as revealed in two projec- 
tive tests, and manifestly aggressive 
attitudes in foreign affairs Personal m 
secunty did not turn out to be an im 
portant factor in international attitudes, 
nor was knowledge, as defined by 
agreement with expert judgment, at 
all related to any of the indices of inter- 
national orientation Adherence to an 
ideology of nationalism or chauvinistic 
patnotism, however, was shown to be 
an important factor m channelling 
personal aggressiveness into hostile atti 
tudes on international topics In the 
subgroups that were highest in na- 
tionalism, measures of latent aggres- 
sion and of the tendency to blame 
others m daily life were found to be 
more highly correlated with the index 
of blaming other nations tlian m sub 
groups that were lower m nationalism 
To the extent that a person’s aggressive 
altitudes in foreign affairs are rooted 
in deep seated hostile needs and m firm 
ideological commitments that encour 
age hostility toward out-groups, we 
would anticipate a very low degree of 
influencibility Whenever attempts are 
made to induce such a person to adopt 
more cooperative or pacific attitudes 
toward the nations he scorns or de- 
spises, his resistances will be strongly 
mobilized and he is likely to react with 
aggression toward the communicator 
In the light of the available correla- 
tional evidence, it seems likely that ex- 
tremist groups, who often attempt to 
disrupt organized efforts to ameliorate 
international relations, will prove to 
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have more than their share of persons 
whose attitudes are anchored in per- 
sonality needs and are relatively im- 
mune to rational persuasion Since such 
persons are more likely to respect the 
‘propaganda of the deed” than to be 
moved by persuasive words, it would 
seldom be profitable to plan the content 
of educational communications to meet 
thetr arguments 

OVERCOMING THE EFFECTS 
OF RESISTANCE 

When one considers the variety of 
sources of resistance to change in inter- 
national attitudes— resistances deriving 
both from group norms and from per- 
sonal motives— one is left with a rather 
bleak picture Conservative expecta- 
tions concerning the power of persua- 
sive communication to convert are 
certainly m order But to redress the 
balance somewhat, we must take ac- 
count of evidence that people’s defenses 
can sometimes be penetrated or circum- 
vented We have yet to consider some 
promising approaches that may help to 
counteract the effects of resistance 

EMdence for Communication Eftecis 
in Spue of Resistance 

Even when the audience remains 
highly suspicious of the source and is 
strongly motivated to resist being m 
fluenced, communications sometimes 
prove to be surprisingly effective Per- 
haps tile most dramatic evidence for 
this point comes from studies by F H 
Allport and Simpson (19-16), conducted 
during World War 11 Tlicse experi- 
ments involved exposing American stu- 
dents to recordings of broadcasts that 
had been sent b> Nan German short- 
wave radio During the fourteen half- 
hour sessions, the students rated their 
degree of acceptance or rejection after 


each mam point or thesis had been pre- 
sented In general, they rejected the 
blatant propaganda themes, mcludmg 
attempts to derogate U S war aims and 
to play up the alleged moral justifica- 
tion for the Nazi war effort But the 
enemy broadcasts were nevertheless ef- 
fective in inducing acceptance of “de- 
featist” themes conveyed by factual- 
sounding statements to the effect that 
the United States was weak and Ger- 
many was strong The expenmenters 
and their sponsors were so concerned 
about the unexpected success of the 
Nazi shortwave radio programs m 
changing images of the United States 
and Germany in this respect that they 
took the precaution of drastically re- 
stncting the circulation of the report 
until after the war was over Appar- 
ently the allegedly factual matenal did 
not evoke the overwhelming resistances 
aroused by assertions that dealt with 
political aims, moral issues, or other 
controversial value judgments Thus, 
if some degree of exposure can be 
achieved— as by the use of provocative 
‘news releases”— even a despised com- 
municator may exert an influence in the 
limited sphere of inducing acceptance 
of allegedly factual statements 

The dramatic case of the truly "cap- 
tive audiences” of American war pris- 
oners in Korea and civilian prisoners 
jn Communist China provides further 
evidence concerning the relative suc- 
cess of alleged "facts” It is now well 
know'n tliat popular accounts of so- 
called ‘ brainw’asliing” among American 
POWs have been overdrawn, so far 
as extensiv c altitudinal clinngcs arc con- 
cerned But evidently the purported 
confessions b) U S officers to the effect 
lint the) were guilty of cniplo)ing 
germ warfare were widel) believed 
Tins captive situation, however, differs 
from almost all otliers in which com- 
munication IS directed at inltmalional 
imager), heeansc the Coinrminist cap- 
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tors had a total monopoly over all chan- 
nels of communication for their mes- 
s^es, and were able to coordinate their 
elmrts at persuasion with total coercive 
control over the prisoners’ entire life 
setting (cf Biderman, 1963, Lifton, 
1961, Schein, 1958, 1961) 

Numerous experimental studies can 
also be cited, which show that the ap 
parently factual content of a communi 
cation IS sometimes accepted even 
though the communicators evaluative 
conclusions are rejected A typical ex 
ample is the experiment by Cooper and 
Dmerman (1951) in which high school 
students were exposed to an antidis- 
crimination film that depicted Hitler 
and the Nazi regime unfavorably Com- 
parisons with an unexposed control 
group showed that the experimental 
group accepted the information about 
Nazi Germany but remained unmflu 
enced in their over all attitudes con 
cerning discrimination against racial 
and ethnic mmonties Similar diver- 
gences between the factual and atti- 
tudinal content have been emphasized 
by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield 
(1949), on the basis of an extensive 
series of carefully controlled experi- 
ments designed to test the effects of 
the "Why We Fight” films on Amen 
xsfTi during Yf oriel War 11 The 

film on the “Battle of Britain,” for ex- 
ample, succeeded in modifying certain 
aspects of the image of the British peo- 
ple, such as their “heroism” in the 
struggle against the Nazis and their im- 
portant contnbution to the Allied war 
effort, but was ineffective in changing 
general attitudes toward the Bnlish or 
toward American participation in the 
IV ar, even though these themes received 
strong emphasis as the mam orientation 
objectives of the film 
Some commentators on public opin 
ion formation have interpreted the on 
enlation film experiments with Amen- 
can soldiers as evidence of the failure 


of mass media communications to pro- 
duce the intended effects even when 
facts are communicated successfully 
None of the available studies, however, 
has followed up on the long run conse- 
quences of influencing the audience to 
accept pieces of information pertinent 
to breaking down stereotyped images 
and altitudes toward out-groups or for- 
eign countries There are possibilities 
here paralleling the “sleeper” effect (to 
be discussed in a later section) observed 
when, over time, a remembered mes- 
sage is gradually dissociated from a dis- 
trusted or disliked source From psycho 
therapists we repeatedly hear of 
instances in which the patient progres- 
sively changes his basic attitudes to- 
ward significant persons or groups, after 
a long senes of very minor changes in- 
volving the acceptance of new informa- 
tion about the lack of reality-basis for 
his suspicions or antipathies There is 
no reason to preclude the possibility 
that similar cumulative long-run effects 
on basic images and attitudes can come 
from the acceptance of apparent facts 
communicated by the mass media 
When the topic of a communication 
IS unfamiliar to the audience— as will 
often be the case in communications 
about remote foreign nations and newly 
emerging leaders— studies have shown 
that factual material can produce major 
changes in political and social images 
For example, Annis and Meier (1934) 
were able to induce sustained favorable 
evaluations of the Prime Minister of 
Australia among various groups of 
American college students who were 
exposed to "planted ’ editorials that 
commented on this previously unknown 
figure 

Perhaps because of their formative 
state, the views of children seem to be 
p^icularly susceptible to influence by 
information presented in the mass 
media Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and 
Vince (1958) found that British chil- 
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dren were markedly afFected by tele- 
vision programs on matters about which 
they had little previous knowledge. For 
example, middle class children’s con- 
ceptions of the upper classes were 
strongly influenced, although their 
images of their own class remained un- 
affected. 

The Use of “Side Attacks*’ to 
Minimize Resistance 

Although factual content bearing on 
international imagery has sometimes 
been found to be effective in spite of 
the expected arousal of resistance, there 
is little support for the view that the 
marshalling of factual evidence in a 
frontal assault on existing stereotypes 
is an ideal way to induce people 
throughout the world to be more toler- 
ant. An alternative approach that can 
be expected to meet with much less 
resistance involves the use of “side at- 
tacks” (cf. Albis, 1939, p. 217; Klapper, 
1960, pp. 90-91). Instead of assembling 
hortatory, polemical, or refutation ar- 
guments against widely accepted be- 
liefs, the side attack judiciously selects 
minor or subsidiary issues on which 
relatively low resistance can be ex- 
pected. For example, with audiences in 
countries like the Soviet Union and the 
United States, where stereotyped views 
of the East-West conflict incline each 
side to regard the other as being loo 
hostile or treacherous to be trusted in 
any international agreement, a more 
differentiated and sophisticated image 
might gradually be substituted if side 
attacks were concentrated on literary, 
cinematic, and medical achievements, 
leisure time interests, and patterns of 
family life in the rival nations. After 
the image of a rival nation has become 
more diUcrenlialed in purely nonpoliti- 
cal respects, the audience may come to 
take a somewhat more tolerant vie^v 
that “after nil, t3»(^' arc not really so 
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very different from us.” Thus, just as 
the accumulation of new facts may 
lead to a change in attitude, so the in- 
duction of a series of minor exceptions 
to the rule (“they are evil people”) can 
lead to the eventual breakdo^vn of the 
rule itself. 

Side attacks may be similarly advan- 
tageous when the initial image of an- 
other nation involves a high degree of 
ambivalence. (Consider, for example, 
the U.S. publics image of the British, 
French, and other allies.) By concen- 
trating on subsidiary issues, the “posi- 
tive” components can be made more 
salient and gradually come to predomi- 
nate over the negative ones in the over- 
all image. 

Piecemeal changes of the kind dis- 
cussed here and earlier probably can 
be more readily introduced when the 
audience lacks a well organized, tightly 
articulated attitude structure regarding 
the given object. When the attitude 
structure is highly integrated (as simply 
structured and affectively charged 
stereotypes often are), the audience 
must be subtly taught to dissociate the 
piece from the whole, otherwise the 
piecemeal effort is likely to be com- 
pletely lost. In terms of the so-called 
“balance” theories of attitude organiza- 
tion and change that derive from 
Heider (1938, pp. 174-212), the com- 
municator’s task is to replace simply 
balanced structures in which the per- 
son can afford to see nothing gooa in 
a bad object (a hated countr^, with 
more complexly balanced and differen- 
tiated ones In which both good and bad 
evaluations become simultaneously ten- 
able without strain (sec Abelson, 1959; 
Rosenberg & Abelson, 1960). Tlic more 
differentiated view of the object, if at- 
tained, is likely to be stable because of 
Its probably closer correspondence to 
presenting fact. 

A further implication of the research 
cited earlier is that when factual m.a- 
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tenal is used by the communicator, 
resistance to side attacks tends to be 
minima! We have already noted that 
if selective exposure can be circum 
vented by special appeals, the degree 
of acceptance of a side attack will de- 
pend on the extent to which the audi 
ence perceives the content as factual 
rather than as argumentative or mamp 
ulative But at this point there are large 
gaps in our knowledge about the cues 
that various audiences use to identify 
‘ factual ’ information In some instances, 
the source of the information may be a 
crucial factor For example, London 
and Anisimov (1956) claim that foreign 
broadcast listeners in the Soviet Union 
are inclined to listen to and take seri- 
ously talks about internal affairs in the 
Soviet Union if they are made by for- 
mer Rtwstaas, including even those 
who are representatives of anti Soviet 
emigre organizations American or Bnt 
ish political experts,” on the other 
hand, tend to be dismissed as hired 
servants” of a government agency 
These authors also assert that cer 
tain content characteristics can play a 
crucial role in inducing Soviet citizens 
to accept the alleged facts put forth in 
foreign broadcasts Accustomed to 
reading between the lines, to looking 
behina the informational fa9ade to find 
the “true” meaning of the contents of 
the Soviet controlled media, the Soviet 
citizen approaches foreign communica 
tions with the same skepticism But 
since he is accustomed to a closely co 
ordinated informational front, failure to 
present such a front may reduce the 
effects eness of plausible and impres 
si\ e communications 

The failure to exercise responsible restraint 
in public speech making, the failure to link 
action to word the spectacle of speaking 
m a small \oice frequently in contrary 
\oices, where the Soviet press and radio 
w ould sound forth loudly and m unison on 


many instruments, undermine the Soviet 
citizen’s confidence in the Western mes 
sage and can vitiate the effectiveness of 
the best of plausible appeals (London 
& Anisimov, 1956, p 329) 

Similar problems of communicator- 
identity and content consistency un 
doubtedly arise m other countries, even 
when the foreign country transmitting 
the messages is regarded as an ally or 
friendly nation 

Pinpointing Potential Waverers 
or Key Audiences 

Even when the general public of a 
country lies beyond the range of in- 
fluence, it may be possible to identify a 
subaudience of potential waverers— 
people who are somewhat disaffiliated 
from the national group or for other 
reasons are likely to display compara- 
tively little skepticism about factual 
messages from rival countries (see 
Klapper, 1960, pp 78-79) Communi- 
cations may be especially designed to 
appeal to them 

From the standpoint of the com- 
municator who js attempting to im- 
prove national images m connection 
with the intended settlement of inter- 
nafiuna? disputes, it is especiaWy im 
portant to take account of the charac 
teristic ‘mterfering expectations” that 
prevent acceptance among the poten 
tially influential sectors of the foreign 
country who will be receiving his mes 
sage— for example, government officials 
who monitor and study foreign broad- 
casts and hence are bound to be ex- 
posed to them Cues to authenticity and 
sincerity are sometimes crucial in the 
interchanges between national elites at 
moments of great crisis Outstanding 
examples of the stark consequences of 
accepting or rejecting factual claims in 
wartime are provided by historical 
studies of the U S entry into World 
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War I following the British govern- 
ment’s interception of the notorious 
Zimmerman telegram, in which the 
German foreign minister instructed a 
German ambassador to try to induce 
Mexico to invade the United States 
(Tuchman, 1958) Knowing that Presi 
dent Wilson and other leaders in the 
Amencan Government would be highly 
skeptical about any British information 
seemingly calculated to obtain Amen 
can entry into the war, the British lead 
ers carefully confined their communica- 
tions to information that would enable 
American officials to discover the in- 
criminating telegram themselves Thus, 
they induced American officials to 
search the files of the American West- 
ern Union offices for a telegram sent by 
the German ambassador in Washing- 
ton to the German ambassador in 
Mexico Once convinced of the authen- 
ticity of the Zimmerman telegram, Wil 
son and his cabinet, as well as the 
leaders of Congress, no longer had any 
faith in German official communica- 
tions From then on, all subsequent 
messages from the German ambassador 
in Washington were dismissed as mere 
propaganda, even though he was sin- 
cerely attempting to ameliorate the 
crisis and to convince his home govern- 
ment of the necessity for a negotiated 
‘^pcace without-victory’ along the lines 
that Wilson had only recently been 
urging (cf Bemstorff, 1920, Tuchman, 
1958) 

Role Playing as a Way of 
Circumiennng Resistance 

Role pla)ing, as a deuce that cir- 
cum\cnts resistances, may be applic- 
able to limited types of intemaliomi 
issues with selected domestic groups, 
alUioiigh its more scnsatioml achieie- 
montsTn\e been cmplnsi7cd in reports 
about Chinese “ihmiglit reform” in cap 
live audiences (Lifton, 19G1, Schein, 


1961) The central proposition, that has 
now received support from numerous 
experimental studies, is the following 
When exposed to persuasive messages, 
persons who are required to play a role 
that entails putting the content of the 
message m their own words to others 
will be more influenced than those who 
are more passively exposed This tend- 
ency toward "saymg is believing” has 
been found to occur even when role 
playing is artificially induced, as in ex- 
periments dealing with the effects of 
communications designed to modify 
(a) expectatwns about future scientific, 
economic and military developments 
(Jams & King, 1954, King & Jams, 1956), 
and (b) evaluations of previously dis 
hked tasks, policies, or ethnic groups 
(Culbertson, 1957, Festmger & Carl- 
smith, 1959, Harvey & Beverly, 1961, 
Kelman, 1953, Scott, 1957) The tend- 
ency to accept personally the content 
of a message that one is required to 
verbalize to others has been found to 
increase as the amount of improvisation 
increases (King & Jams, 1956) Mere 
repetition of a persuasive message evi- 
dently has little effect as compared with 
an improvised restatement and elabo 
ration of the arguments and conclu- 
sions 

The success of improvised role play 
might be attributed to several differ- 
ent psychological processes Festmger 
(1957) suggests that the mam gam from 
role playing comes about from efforts 
to reduce dissonance between what one 
IS siymg and what one acluall> be- 
lie\cs Since the ne\% position that is 
\crbaUzcd becomes a matter of public 
fact, and one’s knowledge that one lias 
Slid It IS not in accord with one’s pnor 
beliefs, shifting to tlic new position 
helps to restore inner equilibrium An 
altcrmtixe cxphnation is in terms of 
solf-pcrsuasion When attempting to 
pul the message across to others, the 
role player is liltly to think up new 
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ence to the implications of an expected 
event, or to dampen its emotional and 
cognitive impact (see Jams, 1959, pp 
219-229) 

Clear-cut successes or failures m 
launching space vehicles, in executing 
“cease fire” orders, and in arnving at 
arms control agreements are typical of 
the major news events that can induce 
gross shifts in images of individual na 
tions and of the international order 
(See Chapter 5 in this volume ) Often, 
when an important event is anticipated, 
policy makers attempt to control its 
effects through communications de 
signed to "prepare” the audience in 
advance The following propositions 
are derived from the few existing 
studies that have systematically mvesti 
gated the conditions under which pre- 
paratory communications diminish or 
augment the psychological impact of 
subsequent events 

1 The level of fear evoked by a 
threatening news event will tend to be 
reduced if the audience has been previ- 
ously exposed to preparatory communi- 
cations that discuss and predict it m 
advance 

The element of surprise is a major 
factor that determines the degree of 
emotional arousal that will be pro- 
duced by an incontrovertible announce- 
ment of “bad news” (see Jams, 1958, 
1962) By “bad news” is meant events 
that are commonly interpreted as por- 
tending imminent danger, loss of pro- 
tective support, or severe impending 
deprivation (“a rival nation has the 
capability of destroying all our cities”, 
"a major source of our food supply is 
about to be cut off’) Extreme and 
disruptive fear reactions are most hkcly 
to occur if “bad news” comes to the 
focus of public attention unexpected!) , 
With no opportunit) for pnor ps)chO' 
logical preparation 

Tlic maximal fear arousing effect of 
“had new's” concerning a new threat of 
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war or an official announcement about 
the failure of a peace mission would be 
expected, therefore, if nothing at all 
were said m advance Conversely, by 
issuing preparatory communications 
that discuss and predict beforehand the 
impending “bad news,” it should be 
possible to moderate the intensity of 
emotional reactions, and to reduce the 
magnitude of public pressures toward 
impulsive or drastic decisions, when a 
major setback occurs 

2 When a major news event would 
normally induce pessimistic expecta- 
tions, the amount of such change will 
tend to be reduced if people have been 
previously exposed to preparatory com- 
munications that present grounds for 
maintaining optimistic expectations 
This proposition applies to the im- 
pact of political, economic, military, or 
oUier adverse events that constitute 
setbacks from the standpoint of the 
audience's goals and aspirations The 
available evidence indicates that com- 
munications that discount m advance 
the importance of an impending ad- 
verse event and present arguments sup- 
porting an optimistic view of the future 
will tend to reduce the incidence of 
pessimism when the event actually does 
materialize For example, Jams, Lums- 
daine, and Gladstone (1951) found that 
the amount of pessimism induced in 
Amencan adolescents by President Tru- 
man's announcement that the Soviet 
Union had exploded its first A-bomb 
was substantially reduced by prior 
exposure to a radio talk that had pre- 
dicted and discussed the event belorc- 
Iiand Tins type of dampening effect 
seems to obtain even when the prepara- 
tory communication is given many 
weeks before the adverse news event 
occurs Moreover, the blow seems to bo 
softened even wlicn the event falsifies 
some of the optimistic predictions con- 
tained in the prepartor) communica- 
tion In general, it seems tint once pco- 
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pie have been influenced by optimistic 
communications, they \vi[\ tend to show 
some degree o£ resistance to the impact 
of a corresponding pessimism inducing 
event 

Tlie proposition has direct imphca 
tions for the problem of preventing 
widespread defeatist expectations about 
the chances of averting war and of de 
veloping effective international control 
during periods of military crisis It 
would also apply to operations by pro 
democratic communications that are de- 
signed to build up and maintain the 
morale of anti totalitarian sectors of the 
population m totalitarian countries Ap- 
propriate preparatory communications 
that emphasize realistic grounds for 
maintaining long run optimistic expec- 
tations should reduce the vulnerability 
of such groups to demoralization by 
totalitarian communications about ma 
)or setbacks to the anti totalitarian 
cause 

3 In the case of communications that 
present means^onsequence predictions 
for the purpose of inducing conformity 
to specific recommendations for action, 
subsequent experiences of failure 
{ichicii temporarily fabifij the com- 
municators predictions) icill be less 
likely to reduce the sustained elective- 
new of the communication if it includes 
assertions that create a frame of refer 
cncc for discounting failures 
This proposition applies primarily to 
communications that are intended to 
induce the audience to cope with re 
current problems m some “best” way 
(such as advice to minority groups or 
to pro peace groups as to how to re 
emit more supporters and how to use 
them effecltvel) orientation matenals 
for prospective overseas personnel 
adv ising them on how to comport them 
stives vis i VIS foreign nationals) Tlie 
longmn effectiveness of sueh recom- 
mendations depends not only on the 
power of the arguments presented m 


their favor but also on the confirmatory 
or unfavorable experiences encountered 
by the recipients when they actually 
attempt to carry out the recommenda- 
tions One or two experiences of failure 
can often incline a person to reject a 
sound recommendation, even though it 
would prove successful in the long run 
For prescriptive communications of 
this type, initial experiences are apt to 
be a source of interference if some 
degree of skill must gradually be de 
veloped before a successful outcome 
can be counted on, or if the long-run 
successful outcome consists of increas 
mg the relative frequency of successes 
rather than the complete elimination 
of failures Under such circumstances, 
the audience may be more likely to 
“slick to’ the recommendations if they 
have been prepared to resist the frus 
trating impact of failures There is evi 
dence that such an effect is promoted if 
recommendations are accompanied by 
explicit predictions that some occa- 
sional failures will occur, and by ex 
planations that provide a basis for ra- 
tionalizing or discounting them (see 
Hovland, Jams, & Kelley, 1953, pp 273- 
275) 

Insufficient research evidence is avail- 
able at present for us to know very 
much about how successfully various 
publics can be ‘ inoculated ' against the 
effects of major setbacks and bad news 
Communications of a preparatory na 
ture may themselves encounter resist- 
ances, of course, especially if they 
emanate from sources that are regarded 
as untrustworthy or as having manipu- 
lative intentions Nevertheless, if at- 
tended to at all, they may still be effec 
tive m structuring” events for the audi 
ence in such a way that the significance 
of subsequent ‘news is subtly altered 
Recent research has also suggested 
other ways in which preparatory com 
munications can be used to modify the 
subsequent responsiveness of audiences 
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in directions sought by communicators 
McGuire and his colleagues, for ex- 
ample, have done extensive experimen- 
tation to clarify the processes by whic^ 
such communications may “immunize” 
people against being affected by sub- 
sequent communications that challenge 
beliefs and attitudes whose validity had 
been previously taken for granted (see 
McGuire, in press, also, McGuire & 
Papageorgis, 1962) His findings may be 
relevant in such connections as the 
preparation of troops to withstand 
ideological assault on their democratic 
values if they are captured There are 
also some indications that preparatory 
communications can create increased 
confidence in one^s own judgments or 
decreased reliance on majority opinion, 
and thus immunize the individual to 
some extent from the powerful con- 
formity pressures that he is likely to 
encounter from in-sroups (Samelson, 
1957) 

A related immunizing effect is linked 
with the phenomena of role playing 
discussed in the preceding section 

4 If, after being exposed to an im- 
pressive persuasive communication, the 
recipients are required to make an 
overt response that publicly indicates 
their position on the issue, the effective- 
ness of subsequent counteracting com- 
munications will tend to be reduced 

Public commitment tends to rein- 
force and stabilize neuly formed 
images and attitudes (see Hovland, 
Campbell, & Brock, 1957) Moreover, 
when a person is encouraged to feel 
that he has actively chosen a recom- 
mended course of action that includes 
unwelcome aspects, he appears to be- 
come predisposed to minimize the un- 
attraetwe {eatmes thereafter, and to 
resist communications that uould mag- 
nify them (Brehm, 1960, Holland & 
Rosenberg, 1960, pp 211-213) Once 
he has been induced to make an o\ert 
decision or public commitment to pur- 


sue a given course of action, the person 
will tend to minimize the attractive- 
ness and positive values of, the alterna- 
tive courses of action that were open to 
him, and to be more resistant to subse- 
quent communications that attempt to 
influence him to alter his decision (see 
Festinger, 1957, pp 32-83, Brehm & 
Cohen, 1962, pp 7-10, 299-302) 


FACTORS AUGMENTING THE 
CHANCES OF MODIFYING 
IMAGES 

The chapter up to this point has been 
oriented primarily around resistances 
We have looked into some of their 
mam sources, and also called attention 
to some of the ways in which they may 
be overcome or circumvented We now 
turn to the following question When 
a persuasive campaign reaches poten- 
tial changers under conditions m which 
resistances can be overcome to some 
extent, what factors will augment the 
amount of change^ The mam types of 
factors that have been investigated are 
those specified by Lasswells classic 
formula for communications research 
Who says what to whom with what 
effect^ 

One set of factors ("to whom”) has 
already been discussed in our summary 
of research findings on individual dif- 
ferences m authontanamsTn and in 
other predispositional attributes that 
enter into a persons motivation to ac- 
cept or reject communications designed 
to induce tolerance to\Nard rival out- 
groups (see pages 208-210) Individual 
differences are to be expected not onl^ 
in responsiveness to particular content 
themes hut also m response to each 
major type of motivating appeal, in- 
cluding those based on fear arousal 
(see Jams & Fcshhach, 1954) and tliosc 
based on group pressures induced b) 
information about the consensus of 
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judgment among one’s peers (see 
Crutchfield, 1955) 

In addition to specific personality 
needs that predispose certain persons 
to be highly responsive to one or an- 
other lunited type of persuasive com- 
munication, there are also certain per- 
sonality attributes that predispose 
people to have high, moderate, or low 
resistance to any persuasive message, 
irrespective of what is said, how it is 
said, or who says it This general per- 
suasibihty factor has been inferred 
from research on individual differences, 
indicating that when a large audience 
IS exposed to many different types of 
persuasive communications on many 
different types of issues, some persons 
are consistently unaffected, whereas 
others are moderately persuasible and 
still others are highly influenced (see 
Abelson & Lesser, 1959, Hovland & 
Jams, 1959, Jams & Field, 1959) One 
personality characteristic that has been 
found to be predictive of low resistance 
to all forms of persuasive influences is 
low self esteem Other characteristics 
that appear to be related to high per 
suasibility are (a) inhibition of overt 
aggressive behavior, (b) high fantasy 
unagery and strong empathic responses 
to symbolic representations, and (c) 
other directed rather than inner di- 
rected orientation, that is, a value sys 
tern stressing adaptation to the social 
environment rather than inner-directed 
standards for regulating one’s conduct 
These relationships have been found 
only in samples of men, the absence of 
any such relationships in samples of 
women has been attnbuted to differ 
ences in the social roles prescribed for 
women and men in our society, which 


may also account for the repeated find- 
ing that women are more persuasible 
than men on social and political issues 
(see Hovland & Jams, 1959, pp 238- 
240) 

The most thoroughly investigated 
propositions bearing on the processes 
of persuasion are those that specify 
factors involved in the identity of the 
communicator {“tvho says it”) and in 
the content of the message (“what is 
said”) What follows is a brief summary 
of the major propositions that, m our 
judgment, seem most relevant to the 
problems of international communica- 
tion and that also appear to be war- 
ranted by the existing evidence The 
tentative status of these formulations 
has already been stressed We offer 
them not as a Machiavellian handbook 
to guide the manipulation of opmion, 
but rather as a checkhst of variables 
that warrant consideration by students 
and practitioners of mass communica- 
tion concerning international matters 
In this section we shall only occa- 
sionally point to specific potential im- 
plications in the realm of international 
affairs, leaving it to the reader to think 
over the implications for himself The 
references cited either are illustrative or 
direct the reader who wishes to assess 
the evidence to general sources that 
will provide him with ready access to 
listings of the relevant studies 

Image of the Source^ 

1 Sources regarded by the audience 
as prestigeful and trustworthy tend to 
facilitate persuasion, whereas a dis- 
esteemed source is at least temporarily 
a source of interference 


leviw of factors Contributing to the effectiveness of persuasive communica 
to the chamieh ot n.ed.a oI commumcafon per re But ruch 
r° ” f'o “"fgo of the source Ddferent 

^^uulcato whore messages they ^ The relevaut hterature tt reviewed by Hovlaud 
(1954, pp 1080-1084) and by Klapper (1960, pp 104-112) ^ 
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When a communication is attributed 
to a highly credible source, it is more 
likely to be considered a “fair” presen- 
tation than when it is attributed to one 
that is low in credibility. Parallel dif- 
ferences occur with respect to amount 
of opinion change (cf. Hovland, Janis, & 
Kelley. 1953, pp. 19^; Klapper, 1960, 
pp. 99-105). For example, in one ex- 
perimental study (Hovland & Weiss, 
1951), the net change induced by a set 
of persuasive communications dealing 
with national economic developments 
proved to be three and one-half times 
as great when the communications 
were attributed to sources high in credi- 
bility than when the same communica- 
tions were attributed to low credibility 
sources. This effect, however, mani- 
fested itself only immediately after the 
communication and disappeared with 
time (see proposition 4 below). 

2. When a communicator is attempt- 
ing to induce the acceptance of un- 
popular or counter-norm images, more 
success vHll be achieved if material 
highly desirable to the audience is 
given first, before the less desirable 
material, in order to build up a more 
favorable image of the source. 

Acceptable material tends to increase 
positive attitudes toward the communi- 
cator and therefore evokes a more re- 
ceptive response to his subsequent 
statements. Conversely, if unacceptable 
material is presented early in the se- 
quence, the audience is likely to become 
negativistic toward the communicator 
and to lose interest in what he is saying 
(see Hovland, 1957, pp. 136-137; Mc- 
Guire, 1957). 

Some specialists in political warfare 
have tried to create favorable attitudes 
toward the source, in clandestine propa- 
ganda, by presenting communications 
mat conspicuously pretend to adopt n 
position that is in accord with that of 
tlic audience. WTiile a persuasive com- 
munication from an unknomi source 
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may improve its chances of being 
judged as unbiased, logical, and au- 
thoritative by explicitly stating at the 
outset that its purpose is to present a 
position in accord with the audience s 
existing images, its main purport can- 
not deviate markedly from the com- 
municators stated acceptable position 
without losing the intended advantage. 
Unless the critical propaganda theme 
conUnues to be “sandwiched in” along 
with other themes genuinely in ac- 
cord with the audience s preexisting at- 
titudes, the attempt to conceal the posi- 
tion of the sources is likely to have a 
boomerang effect, even if the true 
source is not subsequently exposed by 
rival groups (see Hovland, Janis, & 
Kelley, 1953, pp, 21-27, 295-297), 

3. Under conditions where the audi- 
ence is already motivated to pay atten- 
tion, learning and remembering the 
news or informational content of a per- 
suasive message tends to he greater if 
the communicator explicitly states and 
consistently represents his position as 
“newfror rather than as a proponent or 
opponent of the audience*s point of 
view. 

When a favorable attitude toward the 
communicator is elicited, the audience 
is likely to become more highly moti- 
vated to attend to what he says and to 
accept his conclusions. But when the 
audience is initially interested in the 
topic (for example, if the message deals 
with an important disarmament pro- 
posal about which further communica- 
tion is strongly desired by a political 
elite), the value of eliciting a favorable 
attitude toward tlie source depends 
upon the goal of tlie communication. 

If the goal is to induce attitude 
cliange, Propositions 1 and 2 would 
apply, and the more the source is 
esteemed and perceived to be in essen- 
tial agreement with the audience on 
other relevant issues, the greater the 
likelihood that tl)c communication will 
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be effective But if the purpose is to 
inform the audience about factual mat- 
ters m which they are already inter- 
ested, the content may have a better 
chance of being learned, remembered, 
and transmitted to others when the 
communicator can be represented as a 
(well informed) neutral rather than as 
a proponent or an opponent of the 
audience’s goals and values (cf Hov- 
land, Jams, & Kelley, 1953, pp 37-39) 
Elicitation of a positive or negative af- 
fective response toward the communi- 
cator tends to focus attention and 
interest upon him (his affiliation, his 
manner of speaking, his real intentions, 
and so forth) to the detriment of learn- 
ing the specific information that is be- 
ing presented In this one respect, a 
moderately respected neutral source 
may sometimes oe more effective than 
a highly prestigeful source who is pre- 
ceived as being “one of us ” 

4 Both positive and negative pres- 
tige effects tend to be lost over time 
the degree to ithich an audience ac- 
cepts persuasive statements that are 
attributed to a presitgeful (“‘respected’ 
or “trustworthy”) source tends to be 
comparatively high at first but gradu- 
ally declines, the degree to which an 
audience accepts t'ne conclusions pul 
forth by a nonprestigeful source tends 
to be comparatively low at first but 
gradually increases 

Many communication specialists op- 
erate on the assumption that the influ- 
ence of any given persuasive message is 
always maximal immediately after ex- 
posure and that, as time goes on, peo- 
ple ‘forget” the impressive arguments 
or appeals presented and tend to revert 
to their original images But this tend- 
ency to regress to former opinions, al- 
though of frequent occurrence, is by 
no means ubiquitous The reverse tend- 
ency IS likely to occur m the case of 
persuasive communications from a dis 
trusted, suspect source (see Hovland, 


Jams, & Kelley, 1953, pp 254-259) 
Over a period of time, acceptance of 
the originally discounted statements 
tends to increase— a phenomenon that 
has been called the “sleeper” effect 
This appears to be due to the fact that 
with the passage of time, the content 
of a statement is less likely to be spon 
taneously associated with the source 
(people often remember what was said 
without thinking about who said it) 

It follows that when the goal of a 
persuasive message is to induce tm 
mediate action, it is especially impor 
tant for the arguments— and perhaps 
the entire communication— to be at- 
tnbuted to a source who is regarded by 
the audience as trustworthy and pres 
tigeful, but this requirement is less 
important when the goal is to induce 
delayed actions or to create long-range 
changes m images With a “captive" or 
“captivated” audience, cumulative per 
suasive effects could presumably be 
achieved even when the senes of per- 
suasive messages consists mainly of 
statements attributed to a suspect or 
hostile source (such as a foreign coun 
try regarded as “the enemy”) In such 
instances, communicators might be able 
to take advantage of the ‘sleeper effect 
if, m subsequent messages issued from 
seemingly neutral sources, they referred 
to the alleged ‘facts” without men 
tionmg anything that would reinstate 
awareness of their original source 
The proposition that reinstating the 
connection between source and mes- 
sage tends to counteract the ‘sleeper 
effect has other implications that might 
also be turned to advantage, when un 
wanted images originating from dis 
creditable sources are gaining public 
acceptance In such instances, counter- 
communications that make the link be- 
tween original source and alleged fact 
as conspicuous as possible should prove 
to be effective 
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Content Factors 

We turn, finally, to the content of the 
message It is generally recognized that 
attention, comprehension, and accept- 
ance of any controversial topic depend 
to a great extent not only on what argu- 
ments and appeals are used but also on 
how they are presented Within certain 
limits, the effectiveness of a given mes 
sage can be augmented by the use of 
devices that involve structural factors 
such as the order m which key argu- 
ments are presented, the degree of 
emphasis given to opposing arguments, 
and the way in which the new and old 
material is introduced In this section, 
we shall present a number of proposi- 
tions having to do with alternative ways 
of presenting the same persuasive mes 
sage These deal with only a small num 
her of the relevant factors, however, 
that are likely to be taken into account 
by experienced symbol specialists who 
are skilled m the art of preparing effec- 
tive communications Nevertheless, the 
development of sound communication 
strategies can be facilitated by taking 
cognizance of the few propositions con- 
cerning structural factors that have 
been at least tentatively substantiated 
by systematic research On this basis, 
three major types of variables are 
Singled out as most promising with 
respect to making a significant differ- 
ence m the degree to which a communi 
cation will successfully induce changes 
in images (a) explicit vs implicit con- 
clusions, (b) one sided vs tw o sided 
presentations of arguments, and (c) 
order of arguments or appeals 
After examining these three struc- 
tural factors, we Mnll conclude with a 
discussion of the effects of using certain 
t>'pcs of content themes parlicuhrlj^ 
those inxoKing threat appeals and rc- 
hltxl “cmoiioml shock” dcsiccs, winch 
arc tsptcnll) relevant for communica- 
tions deilmg with jntennlioml issues 


bearing on the dangers of nuclear arma- 
ments and the outbreak of war (A more 
general review of studies related to the 
effects of content characteristics can 
be found in Hovland, Jams, & Kelley, 
1953, pp 56-165, 241-253, and Klapper, 
1960, pp 112-125) 

1 In commumcations that present a 
senes of arguments on compheated po- 
litical or social issues, it is generally 
more effective to state the conclusions 
explicitly than to alloxo the audience to 
dratv its own conclusions, provided that 
the message does not directly conflict 
with important norms of the audience 

Many speculative discussions have 
claimed that it is generally more effec- 
tive to let the audience draw its own 
conclusions from a presentation of facts 
and arguments, on the grounds that 
indirect suggestion is more effective 
than direct, or that active participation 
—as in role playing— is advantageous 
But the effectiveness of a nondirective 
approach appears to be limited to 
highly personal matters of the sort in- 
volved in psychotherapy, or to special 
conditions of insurmountable resistance 
to direct suggestions, as when the con 
elusion being supported runs sharply 
counter to important group norms ad- 
hered to by the audience (See our 
earlier discussion of instances where an 
indirect approach appears to be the 
only hope for exerting any influence 
whatsoever and our comments about 
the possibility of aclneving some degree 
of cumulative impact from factual, non- 
argumentative communications [page 
2123) 

In the case of communications that 
discuss rclativcl) impersonal issues for 
the benefit of receptive audiences, the 
available evidence indicates tint it is 
gcncrall) more effective to stale the 
conclusions or recommendations rr- 
phcttly, even when the coinmunitalor 
IS regarded ns biased or iintnislworth) 
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(see Hovland, Jams, & Kelley, 1953, 
pp 100-105, Klapper, 1960, pp 84-91, 
116-117) The omission of an explicit 
conclusion is sometimes regarded as a 
sign that the propagandist is trying to 
conceal his purpose Moreover, it is 
often necessary to state the conclusion 
explicitly in order to prevent the audi 
ence from missing the essential point 
of the arguments— especially when the 
arguments are comphcated 
We cannot feel much certainty, un 
til more research evidence becomes 
available, about the general effective 
ness of conclusion drawing for vanous 
types of persuasive messages designed 
to influence international attitudes * 
Nevertheless, most educational or pub 
licity campaigns dealing with current 
international questions will probably 
do well to present their conclusions ex 
plicitly, with the expectation of maxi 
mizing the effects on those people who 
are already susceptible to influence on 
the issue, rather than trying to gam the 
risky benefits of convertmg opponents 
by the use of indirect suggestion The 
indirect approach is probably useful 
mainly m those rare instances where 
opportunities for repeated personal con 
tact with key personnel makes it worth 
while to attempt to change images very 
gradually, allowing the person to work 
through for himself the implications of 
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every new insight, with a view to bring 
ing about fundamental changes in the 
individual’s personal values and afiili 
ations 

2 When the audience is strongly op- 
posed to the position advocated by the 
communicator, it is generally more ef 
fective to discuss the opposing argu 
ments than to present only the argu 
ments in favor of one side of the issue 

The question has often been raised 
as to whether propaganda is more effec 
tive when it concentrates exclusively 
on the arguments supporting the propa 
gandist’s position, than when it includes 
discussion and/or refutation of the op 
posing arguments Hitler and other 
Nazi propaganda strategists have put 
forth the claim that in appealing for a 
specific line of action, no rival or op 
posing ideas should be discussed be 
cause they invite comparisons, hesita 
tion, and doubt But the available 
evidence indicates that this principle 
holds true only under limited condi 
tions, notably when the audience is un 
aware of or unlikely to think of the 
arguments on the other side of the issue 
(see Hovland, Jams & Kelley 1953 pp 
105-110, Hovland, Lumsdame & Shef 
field. 1949 pp 201-227, Klapper I960 
pp 113-116) 

With average audiences, a one sided 
discussion that either ignores the op 


* There is some conflicting evidence that raises questions with respect to the limiting con 
dibons under which conclusion drawing will have differential effects Thistlethwaite de Haan 
and Kamenetzky (1955) conducted a study specifically focused on the relative effectiveness o 
‘directive and nondirective communications with Air Force recruits as subjects The argu 
ments presented by a single tape recording pointed to the conclusion that the United States was 
justified in fightmg a limited war in Korea Relevant attitudes were measured immediate y 
after the communication and after a three week delay While explicit statement of the con 
elusion resulted in greater comprehension all versions of the communication were eqaa y 
effective m producing attitude change There are also suggestions in the work of Me uir 
(1960) that when a person is exposed to logically related assertions presented m a manner 
that leaves the logical relationship among them implicit a trend toward logical 
set m motion that later inclines him to shift his opinion to bring it more in line 
premises he beheves to be true McGuire calls this consistency phenomenon the i 
effect,’ since it can be stimulated by posmg cogent questions to a person about the gr 
for his beliefs 
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posing position or presents what is seen 
as an unfair or distorted picture of it 
tends to have adverse effects among 
those who are initially unfavorable to 
the position being advocated They are 
likely to start thinking spontaneously 
about the relatively sound opposing ar- 
guments and to become strongly aware 
of the biased way in which the issue is 
being treated Conversely, they are 
likely to be more receptive to new con- 
siderations if the most impressive op 
posing arguments, with which they are 
already familiar, are openly recognized 
and explicitly discussed The beneficial 
effects of a two-sided presentation are 
probably maximized when the com- 
municator does not attempt to answer 
every one of the opposing arguments, 
but limits his cntique to those that are 
weakest and most easily refuted 

In attempting to convince an audi- 
ence to accept an antithetical position, 
it IS probably effective to discuss the 
arguments that are m line with the 
audience’s view at the very beginning 
of the communication, so as to pre- 
vent inattentiveness and sustained op- 
position 

3 Even tvhcn the audience is not 
mtUaJli/ opposed to the communicators 
position, a two-sided presentation tvtU 
be more elective in creating sustained 
cfiangcs m images than a one sided pre- 
sentation, tf the communication ts given 
under conditions where the audience 
will suhscciucntlxj he exposed to coun- 
ter communications {which present the 
opposing flrgmncnfs) 

When an audience has already be- 
come familiar uith the opposing argu- 
ments— and lias been exposed to some 
refutations— subsequent counter-propa- 
ganda IS likel) to be much less impres- 
sive and more readil) resisted (Lums- 
datne & Jams, 1953) Since most com- 
municntion about intcniatioml issues 
occurs in a competitive arena m winch 
exposure to counter-communications 
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can be expected, the proposition will be 
quite generally applicable It should 
hold with especial force for most m- 
stances in which education or propa- 
ganda concerning vital international is- 
sues IS disseminated by foreign sources 
to audiences under totalitarian control 
Both Propositions 2 and 3 suggest that 
two sided presentations should be more 
effective in such communications 

4 If a communicator purports to take 
account of the arguments on both sides 
of a controversial issue, the omission or 
distortion of any important argument 
{of which the audience is initially 
aware) will have a more adverse effect 
than tf the communicator makes it clear 
from the beginning that he is presenting 
only his own side of the issue 

From Propositions 2 and 3, it might 
be expected that foreign propaganda 
directed to an unfriendly population 
would ordinarily be maximally effective 
if it were to create an atmosphere of 
impartiality and objectivity (as by is- 
suing the propaganda from an appar- 
ently neutral source and by deliberately 
taking account of both sides of the 
issue) But this type of approach would 
be likely to have adverse effects when- 
ever the message failed to include all 
the relevant arguments that bolster the 
audience’s initial position When the 
communicator explicitly or implicitly 
conveys the idea that he is presenting 
both sides of the issue, the omission or 
"soft-pcdalling" of any given argument 
IS likely to become highly noticeable 
and will tend to augment suspicious- 
ness, even among relatively s)mpa- 
thctic audiences 

Proposition 4 is cspeciall) likely to 
be applicable when government polic)’ 
prevents mentioning certain critical 
topics in mass communications to oDicr 
countnes For instance, during the last 
few montlis of World War li, U S gov- 
ernment agencies were directed to 
avoid discussing RussuVs possible par- 
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ticipation in the war against Japan The 
omission of this important considera- 
tion m recorded programs designed to 
counteract overoptimism concerning 
the defeat of Japan among men in the 
U S armed forces was found to have a 
more adverse effect when the program 
used a seemingly objective two sided 
presentation than when the presenta- 
tion was one-sided This adverse effect, 
however, occurred primarily among the 
men who would be expected to be espe- 
cially sensitive to the omission-such as 
the better educated men and those who 
had indicated prior to the communica- 
tion that their optimism was partly 
based on the expectation that Russia 
would help the United States to defeat 
Japan It did not prevent the two sided 
version from being more effective with 
the majority of the audience (Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, & Sheffield, 1949 pp 215- 
221) Whenever situations of this kind 
arise, the communicator faces the prob 
lem of weighing the advantages of a 
two sided presentation (as X 

Propositions 2 and 3) against the dis 
advantages that have just been d^ 
cussed If the channel that is to be used 
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varied repetitions, with different illus 
trations, formulations, and stylistic de 
vices 

In order to apply Proposition 5, one 
must be able to rate the various argu 
ments, appeals, illustrations, and varied 
repetitions of the dominant theme ac 
cordmg to their impressiveness or in 
terest-arousing value When the audi 
ence has relatively little initial interest 
in the topic, it is probably advantageous 
to place the most impressive and inter 
esting material at the beginning of the 
communication so as to arouse the 
audience s motivation to pay attention 
to what is being said (see Hovhnd 
Tams, & Kelley, 1953 pp 112-120) 

When the most convincing arguments 
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the second (contradictory) set of in- 
formation (Asch, 1946, Luchins, 1957, 
Jams & Feierabend, 1957) The proposi- 
tion applies directly when, on the basis 
of Proposition 3 above, a communicator 
decides to give a two-sided presentation 
m order to produce more stable changes 
in the face of anticipated counter- 
propaganda from the opposition If the 
audience does not spontaneously think 
about the opposing arguments, a com- 
munication from an authoritative source 
IS likely to be more eflPective if the con 
arguments are presented after, rather 
than before, the pro arguments that 
support the communicator’s conclusion 
If the con arguments are made salient 
at the beginning of the communication, 
the recipients’ motivation to reject the 
communicator’s conclusion will become 
strongly aroused at the outset and this 
tendency is likely to weaken the impact 
of the positive incentives when they 
are subsequently presented, if the pro 
arguments are given first, however, the 
audience's motivation to accept the 
communicator’s conclusion will increase 
and die negative inatectal, when U sub- 
sequently occurs, will tend to be toler- 
ated or Ignored Moreover, if a strong 
case is made for the communicators 
position right from the start, the re- 
cipient may make a clear cut decision 
to accept it at the outset, thereafter, 
while attending to the rest of the com 
mumcation, he would tend to minimize 
conflict or dissonance by ignoring the 
opposing ideas (Jams, 1957, 1959) 

Threat Appeals 

A matter of presentational tactics, 
involving content variables that have 
special relevance to communications 
about international issues, arises in con- 
nection with the use of threat appeals 
By a ‘ threat appeal” is meant any state- 
ment asserting or predicting that the 
audience will be (or may be) subjected 


to some source of danger or depriva- 
tion In general, a threat appeal will 
produce fear reactions if the audience 
perceives important goals or values as 
being endangered and anticipates some 
form of personal loss Political propa- 
ganda and other types of mass com- 
munications frequently contain threat 
appeals designed to motivate people to 
accept specific recommendations as to 
what one should do in order to avert 
potential dangers (for example, appeals 
that play up radiation hazards m order 
to elicit acceptance of an H-bomb test 
ban) For maximal effectiveness, this 
persuasive device requires not only that 
the communications succeed m arous- 
ing fear, but also that the recommen- 
dations function as effective reassur- 
ances The latter term refers to verbal 
statements— plans, resolutions, judg- 
ments, evaluations— that alleviate or re 
duce emotional tension The following 
propositions deal with the conditions 
under which threat appeals are most 
successful in producing acceptance of 
reassuring recommendations 
1 The relationship between the de- 
gree of fear aroused by a threat appeal 
and the degree to which the commum- 
cato/s recommendations elicit sustained 
acceptance is generally curvilinear as 
the level of fear is increased, motivation 
to accept reassuring recommendations 
about ways to cope with the danger 
will be increased, but, as the level of 
fear mounts higher and higher, resist- 
ances are mobilized that can interfere 
tvtth long-run effectiveness Tolerance 
for a strong dosage of fear will be rela- 
tively high if the message contains spe- 
cific recommendations that offer an 
apparently good solution to the prob- 
lems posed by the threat, with no obvi- 
ous loopholes When these conditions 
are not met, as is often the case in 
**scaTC propaganda," the use of a strong 
threat appeal will produce less accept- 
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ance of the recommendations than a 
milder appeal 

Communicators often assume that the 
protective actions or international solu- 
tions they advocate will be more readily 
accepted the more they succeed in 
frightening the audience about the dan 
gerous consequences of failing to ad- 
here to their recommendations This 
assumption may sometimes be correct, 
especially for emergency warnings and 
recommendations concerning tmmedt- 
ate escape actions that can readily be 
earned out, such as evacuation of a 
danger area within a few minutes after 
the warning is issued (see Jams, in 
press) But the assumption often ap- 
pears to be incorrect m the case of 
recommendations that involve delayed 
actions or sustained attitudes for ex- 
ample, evacuating at some future date 
if the threat matenalizes, supporting a 
disarmament movement, favoring pro 
democratic policies (see Hovland, Jams, 
& Kelley, 1953, pp 56-98, Jams, in 
press) Particularly m the case of per 
suasive communications concerning 
wartime dangers, the optimal dosage of 
fear arousal might generally be far be- 
low the level of the strongest threat 
appeals that a communicator could use 
if he chose to do so “ 

Although powerful threat appeals 
that arouse intense fear may occasion- 
ally prove to he spectacularly success 
ful. It IS difBcult to predict such an out 
come in advance In order to achieve 
long-run attitude changes from a threat 
appeal, it would undoubtedly be advan 
tageous to cany out preliminary “pro 
gram assessment’ research to select a 
dosage of fear that will not exceed the 
optimal level 

In response to any threat appeal that 
succeeds m evoking fear_or anxiety, the 
audience is likely to develop interfer- 


ing resistances while the communica- 
tion IS in progress (Jams & Terwilliger, 
1962) Members of the audience experi- 
ence some degree of residual emotional 
tension after the communication is over, 
if the reassurances offered by the com 
municator are not 100 percent effective 
in producing expectations of escaping 
from the threat This residual emotional 
tension will motivate defensive avoid 
nnccs— attempts to ward off subsequent 
exposures to the anxiety arousing ideas 
presented in the communication In 
otha: words, the experience of being 
severely frightened by a discussion of 
a potential threat~and of being tern 
poranly unable to stop worrying about 
It— can give nse to a powerful desire 
to avoid thinking or hearing about it 
again This may ultimately result in 
losing interest in the topic, or mmimiz 
ing the importance of the threat When 
the fear is extreme, even comprehension 
and learning of the message might 
sometimes be impaired (Jams, in press) 
Defensive avoidance reactions are 
especially likely to occur if, after arous 
ing a high degree of fear, the communi 
cation presents no specific reassurances, 
or offers reassurances that are regarded 
by the audience as inadequate to cope 
with the threat Accordingly, a cam 
pajgn that attempts to induce a for 
eign population to adopt unfavorable 
attitudes toward their leaders’ national- 
istic policies by pointing up the dan 
gerous consequences of an outbreak of 
war IS likely to have boomerang effects 
if strong fear appeals are used without 
convincmg reassurances as to how the 
danger can be prevented If the conv 
mumcators reassurances are regarded 
as irrelevant to the threat, impossible 
to carry out, or only partially successful 
in averting the threat, the use of a 
strong threat appeal will give nse to 
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residual emotional tension. Thus, the 
audience will become motivated to 
seek other means to alleviate their fears. 
In this way, a threat appeal that is in- 
tended to motivate the audience to 
take account of a realistic threat of 
danger can have the paradoxical effect 
of motivating the audience to adopt 
wishful beliefs that are antithetical to 
the communicator’s intentions. 

The stronger the threat appeal, the 
greater the chances seem to be that 
the audience will experience some de- 
gree of residual emotional tension after 
the communication is over, even when 
specific reassurances are given. When 
this happens, the audience will be- 
come motivated to avoid hearing about 
or thinking about the potential threat. 
For example, the use of strong .threat 
appeals in one program among a series 
of radio broadcasts is likely to diminish 
the size of the audience on the follow- 
ing programs because many listeners 
will be left with a strong desire to 
avoid exposing themselves to similar 
disturbing communications. When a 
strong threat appeal is to be used to 
achieve some tactical political goal, it 
might therefore be more effective to 
present it via some unique, isolated 
channel of communication rather than 
as part of a standard sustained pro- 
gram, so as to avoid reducing the sub- 
sequent effectiveness of the sustained 
channel. 

2. Inserting reassuring recommenda- 
tions immediately after fear has been 
aroused by a threat appeal is a more 
effective order of presentation than the 
reverse sequence, in which the reassur- 
ances are presented before the threat 
appeal 

This proposition, which is in accord 
with the assumptions of learning theory 
about fear as an acquired drive (Hov- 
land, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, pp. 60-66) 
has received some preliminary support 
from communication experiments (cf. 
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Cohen, 1957; Hovland, 1957, pp. 135- 
136). In Cohen’s study, which is the 
main one that supports the principle, 
the effect was essentially confined to 
persons who measured low on an in- 
dex of desire for understanding. Since 
the possibility is open that the reverse 
sequence was ineffective with them 
simply because of its awkwardness and 
lesser familiarity, we offer the propo- 
sition as a tentative suggestion that 
\\^iTants subsequent appraisal. 

Experimental sessions in social-psy- 
chological research often end wiA a 
“de-briefing” in which the experimenter 
tells his cooperative subject what the 
"manipulations” of the study were really 
about, and sends him on his way, sup- 
posedly reassured and friendly to psy- 
chological experimentation. On our 
part, the manipulative cast of our 
propositional inventory seems so pro- 
nounced that we feel the need for some 
final remarks in a similar vein. 

We have been guided in our inven- 
tory by the selection of topics— among 
the many conceivably rele^'ant ones— 
on which some systematic evidence is 
available from recent research. Re- 
search in this field has, in turn, been 
guided at least in part by the choice 
of variables that cut across diverse 
types of communications and situations, 
so as to permit generalizations. In the 
realm of communication content, the 
most readily generalizable variables, 
like those we have just been examining, 
are ones that pertain to formal proper- 
ties of the communication or to inci- 
dental appeals that are relatively ex- 
trinsic to the core message. It is useful 
to focus on these externals, for the 
way that a message is “mounted” maj' 
have much to do with whether it is 
accepted or rejected by domestic or 
foreign audiences. All the same, this 
focused concentration of research 
should not obscure the importance, in 
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effective communication, of the co 
gency, reasonableness, and, in the long 
run truth of the message If the func- 
tion of “object appraisal’ and reality- 
testing IS to be advanced by communi- 
cations on international affairs (and 
much pacifically inclined communica- 
tion has this aim), research on com- 
munication has yet to find ways of 
clarifying the role of such obvious but 
experimentally elusive ingredients in 
the process 
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In the final two chapters of Part One we shall explore national and 
international images in the context of international conflict Spe 
cifically, we shall look at Soviet and American images that seem to 
characterize the Cold War, and link these to the nature of the inter- 
action between the two nations and of the foreign policy process 
within them These two chapters illustrate the possible implications of 
research on images and attitudes for vital policy questions, and ex- 
amme some of the complex methodological issues that arise when one 
attempts to draw policy implications from such research 

Chapter 7 delineates some of the images of their own country and of 
the United States held by Soviet citizens, on the basis of a systematic 
review of available public opinion data Some of the determinants of 
these images are spelled out, with special emphasis on the ways in 
which perceptual distortions grow out of the dynamics of intergroup 
conflict in general, and out of the conditions of Soviet society in par- 
hcular Mutual images of conflicting groups are based on contradictory 
interpretations of reality and tend, at least to some degree, to mirror 
each other Chapter 7 grapples with some of the sticky methodological 
issues that arise from this circumstance, by attempting to develop 
criteria for distinguishing distortion from reality and by examining the 
limitations of the concept of mtrror image An attempt is also made to 
draw the implications that an understanding of Soviet public images 
has for United States policy vis a vis the Soviet Union 
The author of Chapter 7, Balph K White, is Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology and the Institute of Sino Soviet Studies at 
George Washington University For a number of years he was associ 
ated with the United States Information Agency, carrying out research 
on public opinion and reactions to USIA output in various parts of the 
world He is author of Value atuUysts (1951), and co author of Autoc 
Tacy and democracy An experimental inquiry {IQ6Q) He was a member 
of the onginal Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
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Committee on the Psychology of War and Peace, and is a member of 
the Society’s current Committee on International Relations. His re- 
search interests focus on Soviet public opinion; the psycholo^ of 
Soviet leaders; and the semantics of socialism and capitalism. 
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Images in the Context 
of International Conflict 

SOVIET PERCEPTIONS OF THE US. 
AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Ralph K. White 


Novt that the thermonuclear weapon 
has given to two countries, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the power 
of mutual destruction, it behooves each 
of them to try to understand the other 
This chapter explores a part of that 
problem the psychology of the Soviet 
public ^ 

Since we are primarily concerned 
with the distortions in the image sys- 
tems of Soviet citizens and the reasons 
for those distortions, we must first un 
dertake a simple description of their 
assumptions about the world and then 
try to distinguish, chiefly on the basis 
of historical evidence, between what 
may be valid in their assumptions and 
what seems clearly distorted 

In embarking on an enterprise sudi 
as this, it IS appropriate to indicate at 
the outset something of the point of 
view from which the analysis is ap- 
proached 


One underlying supposition is that 
the available evidence should be fol- 
lowed wherever it leads, regardless ot 
what this may do to our Western bjack- 
and white picture of the East-West 
conflict 

The kind of open mindedness that 
such an analysis requires probably does 
conflict, to some degree, with the all- 
black enemy image and with the all 
while self image that are sometimes 
considered essential to conflict mora e 
in a group conflict situation While an 
admission that the enemy feels 
IS not an admission that he is right in 
any respect, it does conflict with the 
simplicity of the black-and-white pic- 
ture in which the enemy is neces- 
sarily seen as wholly diabolical I 
one goes further and ascribes any ele- 
ment of validity to what the enemy 
believes, this conflicts with the simp e 
assumption that all of the truth is on 


r The psychology of the leaders is considered bnefly at the end of the chapter, but only to 
point up certain probable resemblances and differences between them and the general pu i 
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le’s own side In either case there is 
tipairment of the kind of single 
iinded conhict morale that requires a 
lack-and-white picture to sustain it 
On the other hand, we are living in a 
hermonuclear age, and it can he lea- 
onably argued that in such an age the 
ilack-and-white basis for conflict 
norale has become obsolete It could 
oil us It sustains the vicious cucles oi 
nutual antagonism and of struggle lor 
unlimited power, with increasing suspi- 
cion and dedication to the struggle on 
both sides, that could end in a nuclear 
catastrophe even though both sidi^ 
were desperately anxious to avoid it 
Probably there was a time, before wars 
became so destructive, when black- 
and white thinking had survival value 
for a group Now it is more likely to 
have counter-survival value It is time 
to look for a different basis of morale 
It IS suggested here that such a basis 
exists in the form of a mature, realistic 
understanding of how the Communists 
see the world It is possible to have 
such an understanding and at the same 
time to be fully prepared to do what- 
ever IS deemed necessary to restrain 
aggressive actions to which the om 
munists’ world view may give rise 
IS possible to combine it with a po i y 
of military strength and a policy o con 
sistent readiness to resist clearcut om 
munist aggression if and when it o^urs 
But It IS also a basis for creative forms 
of tension reduction and conflict-resm 
liition that would be completely ruled 
out by the blind hostility and me men- 
tal rigidity of the black-and-white pic 
turo It IS an essential basis for realism, 
and realism is essential if we are o 
escape catastrophe 

If the result of the historical analysis 
were that "both sides are probably 
equally right and equall y wrong, 'c 


increase m realism that would result 
from an open-minded study of the evi- 
dence might have to be paid for by a 
loss in the courage and determination 
needed to remain strong and resist 
Communist encroachments But, as will 
become apparent (see especially pp 
249-254), the analysis does not lead to 
that result 

Such a statement, however, raises 
immediately the problem of cultural 
and ideological relativism If d ‘s true 
that the entire social background of the 
Soviet people has created in their minds 
a “point of view” (a “reality world or 
set of ingrained assumptions about the 
world) of sueh a nature that “they feel 
as right from their point of view as we 
do from ours,” how can we avoid gomg 
a step further and suspecting that per- 
haps we feel as right as we do because 
of cultural conditioning rather than be- 
cause of the facts? How do we know 
that our Western "reality world is any 
more realistic than theirs? How can we 
escape from the impasse of relativism 
and earn the right to speak with an 
intact philosophical and anthropologi- 
cal conscience, about "Communist de- 

'“it^is here suggested that the only 
escape from the impasse of relativism 
hes in a sustained, never ending ap- 
peal to the evidence 

‘ This much can be conceded immedi- 
ately to the relativist position, even in 
advance of any study of 
evidence on the issues of the East-I\ cst 
conflict "there is prob.ably some traUi 
on both sides " A large amount of psy- 
chological research- and abiindMt c 
dcncc from history, anthropology, and 
everyday human experience point to 
Uie usual strength of the forces of 
croup consensus and conformil) In a 
filuabon of intergroup conflict, these 


liially right and equally wr^ 

= Sc<i espcciallj Asch (1932) O*" (for example, Adorno, Funlel 

for exampk. Allport, lOS-l), "“i ^'’’^'„‘^ 3 nxr(Ilokeaeh, 10(g)), and perceptual dutortlon 
Bniimsik, Le\inson, & Sanford, luooj, b 
[for example, FesUnger, 1957) 
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forces typically result in a distortion 
of the facts by both sides in the direc- 
tion of an ethnocentric black-and-white 
picture The ingrained, partly uncon- 
scious, usually unchallenged assump- 
tions that constitute an individuals 
“reality world’ ® are built into him from 
early childhood, largely by the group 
m which he happens to be, the group 
can therefore influence the basic prem- 
ises of his thinking even when he makes 
a conscious effort to wrench himself 
loose from its control and to look at the 
world with fresh eyes 

On the other hand, the proposition 
that “there is probably some truth on 
both sides” should be distinguished 
from the quite different proposition 
that “there is probably an equal amount 
of truth on both sides” The word 
“some” tells nothing about how much, 
or about what specific elements m the 
picture are valid and what the nature 
of the distortion is It is possible to ac- 
knowledge "some’ validity in the others 
viewpoint without really challenging 
some of the fundamentals of one’s own 
group’s thought But it is also entirely 
possible to attribute too much validity 
to the other’s viewpoint, leaning over 
backward in an effort to avoid ethno 
centrism and settling prematurely, be- 
fore examining the evidence, for the 
seemingly "objective” conclusion that 
“probably both sides are equally right 
and equally wrong ” In this morass of 
conflicting unconscious biases the only 
hope of even diminishing one’s own 
perceptual distortions, and getting 
somewhat closer to reality, lies m a 
stubborn focus on whatever evidence 
IS already available, a stubborn ad- 
herence both to the canons of social 
science and to those of common sense in 
evaluating the evidence, and a con- 
tinual, never satisfied search for new 
evidence that may be relevant to the 
points at issue 


Insofar as it can be done within the 
hmits of space and of our knowledge, 
that IS what the first half of this chapter 
tries to do It is first simply an exercise 
in empathy— a summary of what the 
evidence suggests as to how the East- 
West conflict looks to most of the ordi- 
nary Russian citizens This is followed 
by a bnef comparison of their reality 
world with the available evidence, in 
order to distinguish at least tentatively 
between what is valid and what is dis- 
torted m their image-system Both of 
these steps, empathy and dissection, 
are a necessary preliminary to the main 
business of tne chapter, which is an 
effort to explain how and why the 
world-picture of the Soviet people 
came to be as it is 


THE REALITY WORLD OF 
THE SOVIET CITIZEN 

Perception of the Soviet Union 
as Peaceful 

While few competent Western spe- 
cialists in Soviet affairs would caU the 
Soviet leaders genumely “peaceful (ex- 
cept m the sense that they have an urge 
to self-preservation and now recognize 
the danger of nuclear war), there is 
fairly general agreement that the Soviet 
people think their country (including 
its government) is peaceful Although 
specialists disagree as to the extent and 
quality of the people’s general support 
of the present regime, on the peoples 
image of their government’s foreign 
policy there is little doubt they see it 
as a policy of peace This conclusion is 
derived both from innumerable conver- 
sations inside the USSR (where there 
IS always some question about whether 
the Soviet citizen is being frank or 
merely conforming to the official line) 
and also from interviews with former 


3 For the term ' reality world and a discussion of its meanmg see Cantril (1958, pp 11-61) 
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Soviet Citizens outside the USSR 
(where this particular question does 
not arise) 

One of the more startling experiences 
of a Western visitor to the U S S R is. 
often, his discovery of the extent to 
which the Soviet people he meets 
appear to assume that their own coun- 
try and its government have been 
wholly peaceful As they often put it, 
“After what we went through m World 
War II, how could we be anything but 

peaceful^’ , 

To the typical Western visitor-who 
has had more access to the relevant 
evidence-the opposite seems self evi- 
dent While he may grant immediately 
that both the Soviet people and their 
government probably want to avoid a 
big nuclear war, it seems clear to nim 
that the Soviet and Chinese Commu 
nist governments have used force or 
the threat of force many times in the 
intermittent, calculating process ot ex- 
tending their own power Concrete 
examples of Communist aggression and 
threats of aggression throng into h 
mind the cymcal Nazi-Soviet Pact and 
subsequent partition of Polan , 
attack on Finland, the absorption ot the 
Baltic states, the take over of almost al 
of Eastern Europe after World War 11. 
the Berlin blockade, the Korean war, 
Hungary, Tibet, Laos, Vietnam, kme 
moy, again Berlin, the Indian bor er, 
the stationing of offensive missiles in 
Cuba But. amazingly, none ot these 
things seems to come into the or inarj 
Soviet citizen’s mind, or if any do come 
into his mind he interprets thein in a 
way that preserves his image ot bovie 
peacefulness < What does come into his 
rnind, so vividly and powerfully ^ ^ * 
sweeps everyming else aside, is ns 


memory of the horrors of World War II, 
and of the innocent, suffenng, heroic 
role his country played at that time To 
him it seems that everyone in the world 
must realize that after such an experi- 
ence the Soviet Union must be one of 
the most peace lovmg countries in the 
world 

The report of an American visitor 
,s typical “They are not allowed to 
forget their war for a day Their suffer- 
ing was terrible Perhaps they could 
not forget it even if allowed, but offi- 
cially it IS enforced so much that even 
the young, who didn’t know it [at the 
timel are tremendously and emotion- 
ally aware of it Often it is strat 
party hue propaganda even to the 
words used, but very often it is 
fervently believed There were many, 
many tearful eyes when this sub- 

Agamst this background, a stai^ment 

bv a Western visitor that the West is 
defending itself against Soviet aggres- 
Sion has a strange sound in *e e"s 
the typical Soviet man m the-street 
•WhatSoviet aggression? he asks, and 

when the Western visitor gives exam 

pies the Soviet citizen tends to he in- 
credulous, wounded, , 

what he apparently regards as hostile 

misinterpretations of innocent Soviet 

"ould be noticed that. far as the 

«« in tlip street is concerned (as dis- 
Unguished from the leaders), this is not 
a form of ideological Commun|St f^ 
I It IS not that these ordinary 
Soviet people justify forcible Commu- 
nTexpans.on bj the greatness of the 
ideal ^ a Communist world in which 
will be provided for “according to 
hfneei: or b> the lasting peace 


- , still f<^«l vncis) about their 

Hungary is a bS U b no. noarly as »bcn. 1" 'h- 

go,cnu„ln7s mle m crushing .he Hnngasi^^S^"®;, of 1. « 

minds as in ours. and. cnnonsl> mos Smde. domination in Eastern Europe. 

Tlioso who disapprove of it thinV. of a sense of that word 
apparently, but not as ^aggression" in the usual sense 
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which according to official Communist 
doctrine such a world will bring about 
The ordinary Russian citizens are sel 
dom crusaders in this sense most of 
them are like the average American in 
being willing to settle for a live and 
let live philosophy in international rela 
tions It is rather that these men in 
the street literally do not think there 
has been any forcible Communist ex 
pansion (or at least not by the 
USSR) Their conception of their 
country s peacefulness appears to be 
qualitatively similar to the conception 
Americans nave of America s peaceful 
ness 

The evidence on these points is now 
extensive and rather consistent During 


had the most contact with former Soviet 
citizens outside the USSR where the 
question of keeping up a good Com 
munist front does not anse “ 

As to the validity of all this evidence 
there is one serious critical question 
how do we know that \\hen Soviet 
citizens say such things it is what they 
really think^ Granting that this is what 
all or nearly all of them say how do we 
know they mean it? After all theirs is 
an authontarian society in which every 
citizen feels a pressure to say what is 
officially acceptable whether he means 
it or not Why then should we take it 
seriously when they are saying just 
what the authorities would approve^ 
There are several reasons to believe 


the recent period of greatly increased that a large majority of them do mean 
contact between the Soviet people and what they say on this point— that their 
the outside world (roughly since 1956) country s foreign policy is peaceful 

there have been innumerable conversa One reason which is v ery persuasive 
tions between Westerners and Soviet to those who have directly experienced 
citizens There are gaps in the record it is the emotion that frequently shows 
(little IS known about the peasants for in their voice and manner when they 
instance) there are differences within are discussing this subject One often 
the USSR (the people in the Baltic hears reports such as There were 
states for instance being much more many many tearful eyes when this sub 
anti Soviet than the Great Russians) ject came up This does not sound like 
and on the degree of general support of prudent conformity to an official line 
tlie regime there is still controversy To be sure signs of emotion are in 
among everts * On the points men general no guarantee of sincerity When 
tioned above however there now individuals are being compared the 
appears to be a rather high degree of more overtly emotional ones are not at 
consensus among competent Western all likely to be the most honest or sin 

observers including those who have ce re The point here is rather that 

n r stressing the prevalence of tens on and discontent see Pipes (1961) and 

eloquent and detailed {but now dated) presentat on of the thesis that 
fl Tk disaffect on see Lyons (1954) 

and \\ evidence on the subject is still that of Bauer Inkeles 

extensi Inkeles and Bauer (19o9) Their work was based largely on the 

American n interv ewmg former Soviet c tizens In addit on there are an 

\\ estem V ^*1 °TT study based on mterviews with 107 especially qualified 

nltendS Y ^ S R (1959) a number of reports by Amer can students wL have 

m one n reports mdmduals whose contribution has been unusual 

Btonfenbrenn«/n?RM~^°j example Crankshaw (1956 see espec ally p 94) Novak (1960) 
from convemt oL 1^1(1“^ U metlradolog cal problems of draw ng inferences 

b\ an\one ht.i »k ki ^ ^ systematically d scussed as yet 

s eSred bs ? f Tn &<>» mtervrews w.th esiapees have been 

eu coNcred b% Inkeles and Bauer {19o9 Chapter 2) 
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when a given person ot group shows 
more outward emotion on some sub- 
lets than on others-when tor in- 
stance, the Russian people show more 
emotion on the question of war and 
peace than on race relations “ 

United States-the chances of tteir 
having real feeling on the first subject 
seem higher than the chances of then- 
having it on the second 

Another reason consists of the rep 
of Amencan visitors that when they 
have been drawn into discussion ot mis 
subject It has usually become an uphdl 
and unrewarding argument They 
usually found more open minds when 
they have talked about the Negro prob- 
lem in Amenca. or about American 
hvme standards and social security 
measures, than when, 
questions, they have tried o 
Amencan defensive motives seem plau- 
sible in Soviet eyes Discussion of this 
subject, unlike the others, usually does 
not meet with courteous silence and 
occasional slight nods, but evo 

stead vigorous counterargumen 

hmes a lard edge of anger is A^tectoble 

m their voices,^ and if W chance he 
American tries to defend the rea g 
of West Germany or 
West Germany in NATO the g 
sometimes becomes intense 

Overt signs of emotion, then, 
one indication that Soviet c^izens 
relatively honest on this subjec , 
another is that on this subject 
more vocal, more emphatic, an 
resistant to argument than on a nu 
of other subjects Still another indica- 
tion IS that, according to numer 
ports, what they say in 
subject IS usually in line with '' c^virf 
say m public, m front of other 
citizens who might be ^ _ 

notes The qualitative cues that n - 
mally indicate sincerity se^ o 
present On this point also (thoug 
on the general amount of popu ar p* 


port of the regime) the testimony of 
competent Russian-speaking Western 
observers appears to be close to unani- 
mous For instance, Bauer, Inkeles, and 
Kluckhohn (1956) say that “m the ma- 
jority of instances they [Soviet cibzens 
talking to Western visitors inside the 
USSR) indicated a complete accept- 
ance of official propaganda with regard 
to foreign affairs” (p 124) Fredenck 
Barghoom reported as long ago as 195 
(whL the Stahn regime was sbll m 
power, and was much more hated than 
the successors of Stalin, and w 
memories of wartime 
America were much fresher than th y 
are now) “Unfortunately, particularly 
among the party and armed forces, it 
posfible that the Soviet governments 

mi\a"ed ifto“- 

Tade the ma,or’:ty of f^S^ra^nd 

tune the testimony oF Phd.p Mo ^^y 

m.se Khrushchev's P^opul-tyJ^o^^^^^^ 
'"mong the people, his willingness 

‘^'=Tett?d"X»ho-nTUeoteS 

also be "otea 

students of s ot ewdcnce 

who are among the pco 

of ootiregime attitudes J 
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her whole military establishment, many 
Russians are firmly convinced that the 
power of the West greatly exceeds that 
of the Communist bloc From this idea 
they deduce that the Soviet government 
is inherently more peaceful ( strength 
equals aggressiveness, weakness equals 
docility”) They mterpret the construe 
tion of a chain of American bases around 
the Soviet Umon as well as the arming of 
West Germany as unnecessary provoca 
lions on the part of a country which by 
virtue of its superior power, has no need 


diink of Amenca s intervention in their 
civil war in 1918-1920 (with a version 
of what happened that is very different 
from the version presented, for exam 
pie, by Kennan, 1960a, pp 64-119), and 
some refer in similar terms to our more 
recent actions in China, Korea, Guate 
mala, Lebanon, Cuba, and elsewhere, 
but these do not seem especially im- 
portant to them emotionally 
The thmgs that really disturb them— 
the themes in Communist propaganda 
that seem to have had a real reverbera- 


tor special military safeguards (1961, p 
110 ) 

Finally, it should be noted that this 
conclusion is agreed upon by most of 
those (e g , Bauer, Inkeles, & Kluckhohn, 
1956) who are most familiar with the 
data on mterviewing of former resi 
dents of the USSR outside the 
USSR, where the bias based on pru 
dent conformity to the official Commu 
nist line is no longer a problem 

Perception of the United States 
as Threatening 

^Vhlle there is a strong underlymg 
feehng of fnendhness toward America 
and Americans (see pp 256-257), most 
ot the Soviet people also seem to have 
been persuaded that the ‘rulers” of the 
threatening” them 
The^word in their minds is “threat- 
enmg” not "committing aggression 
against While Communist propaganda 
has often accused America of outnght 
aggression, the basic friendliness of the 
hoviet people toward America has 
ap^rently kept most of them from m 
s^ly arceptmg such an extreme term 
They ewdenlly do not think ot any long 
lei actions in 

most Araencans do m thinking of the 

^^essjve actions of die Soviet govern 

ment To he sure, many ot them do 


tion in the people’s minds— appear to 
be, rather, America’s bases around their 
border, its nuclear arms, its U-2 flights 
(to a lesser degree), and, above all, its 
alliance with the West Germans These 
are the chief concrete issues they seem 
to have in mind when they talk about 
American "threats ” 

This IS probably the point at which a 
certain deliberate effort of empathy is 
most necessary if Amencans are to 
understand the feelings as well as the 
thoughts of an ordinary Russian man 
m the street, looking at an image that 
he believes to be Amenca Basically he 
IS fnendly to the American people, yet 
he thinks American actions are threat- 
ening because he judges those actions 
on the basis of a set of assumptions that 
Communist propaganda and other fac- 
tors have built into his mind, and his 
mgramed assumptions differ greatly 
from those of a typical citizen of the 
West As Cantnl might put it, the Rus 
Sian reality world differs from the 
American in ways that are difficult for 
Amencans to appreciate fully, or as 
Lewin might put it, the Russian’s “life 
space has to be considered as a whole 
if any part of it is to be seen m the right 
context And when Americans try to do 
that, then- own “reality world” (which 
they may have much reason to regard 
as more realistic than his, but which is 
not his) continually tends to obtrude 
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and to interfere with empathic under- 
standing. 

The chief difference between the as- 
sumptions he brings to bear in judging 
American actions and the assumptions 
Americans bring to bear in judging the 
same actions seems to lie in differing 
views of Soviet peacefulness. The Rus- 
sian sees American actions against a 
background of assumed Soviet peace- 
fulness, while Americans do not. To 
Americans, since many examples of 
what they regard as Soviet aggression 
are fresh in their minds, it seems ob- 
vious that actions such as the Western 
arms program and the alliance with 
West Germany are needed in order to 
deter further Soviet aggression, Amer- 
icans naturally assume that the same 
examples exist to some degree in the 
mind of the ordinary Soviet citizen, but, 
in the light of the evidence that has just 
been reviewed, this does not seem to 
be true. There are apparently no exam- 
ples of Soviet aggression even in the 
oack of his mind (with the partial ex- 
ception of the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary). Instead there is World War 
II, and on that basis he assumes that 
“the whole world knows” ho\v peaceful 
the Soviet Union is. 

The question for a citizen of the West 
to ask in his effort to empathize with a 
typical citizen of the U.S.S.R. (that is, 
his effort to understand, without neces- 
sarily agreeing) is, then, this; if he were 
a Soviet citizen and if he liierallij had 
complete faith in Soviet peacefulness, 
how would he be likely to interpret 
America’s bases on his borders, its nu- 
clear arms overshadowing his own 
country’s, its U-2 flights over his head, 
and its alliance with the Germans who 
had attacked his country in 1941? 

First let us consider, from the Soviet 
point of view, the ring of air and mis- 
sile bases encircling the U.S.S.R., now 
supplemented by Polaris submarines 
equipped with atomic missiles. The 


Soviet government (and Soviet citizens 
in conversations with Western visitors) 
have continually asserted that they 
were not doing anything comparable to 
America and that Americas bases on 
their borders constituted a one-sided 
“threat.” 

To be sure, the Soviet situation is 
actually quite different from that of 
America in some ways. For many years 
America has had a decisive superiority 
in nuclear weapons and bases, and has 
not used them since Hiroshima. Even 
in the early post-Hiroshima years when 
the United States had an atomic mo- 
nopoly and did not need to fear Soviet 
atomic retaliation, the United States 
did not use them to attack the U.S.S.R. 
as it could have. A failure to remember 
this is one of the more glaring omissions 
in the typical Soviet citizen’s version of 
recent history. From America’s point of 
view its consistent self-restraint should 
give the Russians sufficient reason to 
be sure they never will be subject to a 
sudden atomic attack, especially now 
when fear of retaliation has entered the 
picture. This is, however, from the 
American point of view, and it assumes 
that Soviet minds work as Americans 
think they ought to work. If for any 
reasons, however mistaken, the Soviet 
people do not have full confidence in 
America’s nuclear self-restraint in the 
future, their feeling about its missiles 
on their border could be one of real 
anxiety. 

In any event, there is much evidence 
of a strong emotional response on the 
issue of bases. Of course, as always, the 
propaganda factor should be given due 
weight. The most obvious reason for 
the fact that the people are disturbed 
by the bases is that their leaders have 
often expressed indignation about them. 
As Khrushchev put it to Nixon; “The 
one who is putting an end to bases is 
for peace. The omer is for war.” But 
pit)pp'"^da can hardly be the only 
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reason for it, because on certain other 
points propaganda has been relatively 
ineffective, while on this one the rever- 
beration in the minds of the people has 
been great For instance, one Amencan 
visitor said that “our military bases 
abroad seem to arouse the greatest 
natural concern— personal concern— of 
any of the issues involved,” and another 
reported ‘On the question of bases— 
it IS true that Soviet citizens feel en- 
circled, and cannot understand why the 
United States does not wish them to 
live in peace ” 

Next, let us consider from the or- 
dinary Soviet citizen’s point of view the 
nuclear armament of die West Amen 
cans have tended to see their own nu- 
clear build-up very much as they have 
seen their bases-not as a threat but as 
a reahstic response to a Communist 
threat Also, they have observed that 
the Russians themselves have been 
strenuously competing in the missile 
and nuclear race, and it has been hard 
to see how they could think participa 
tion in this race, as such, was particu- 
larly heinous TTiey were doing it— in 
fact, they started the whole confiict- 
so why should they think America was 
wicked just because it took part in the 
same race? 


This line of thought, however, leave 
out of account two factors that, fror 
the ordinary Russian's point of view 
have appeared in a diSerent light I 
the first place, the West has been ahea 
in the nuclear race To be sure, th 
Rmsians have had a strength m Ian 
amnes and convenhonal arms that h: 
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led Russians to think that America 
might indeed be reckless enough to be 
the first to use them 
The second imbalance in the arms 
race, as the Soviet people apparently 
interpret it, is more fundamental, it is 
that the West does not need to arm to 
defend itself against the Soviet Union 
because “after what we suffered m 
World War II, how could we be any- 
thing but peacefull” Assuming, as they 
evidently do, that their peacefulness is 
obvious to Americans, they cannot be- 
lieve that Amencan bases or arms are 
really defensive m purpose The only 
other explanation that comes into their 
minds, apparently, is that the purpose 
of these bases and arms is aggressive 
It IS not surprising, therefore, that 
Soviet citizens m talking to an Amen 
can often take what the Amencan re- 
gards as a naively simple view of the 
problem of disarmament As they ap- 
parently see it, the only thing needed is 
for America to take the path of disarma- 
ment, since obviously the USSR 
would follow suit, and then the clouds 
of war would disappear An American 
visitor m 1961 reports, "I was repeat- 
edly asked why the Amencan govern 
ment refused to accept Khrushchev’s 
proposals for disarmament “We have 
to disarm,’ one of them earnestly said 
‘You must go home and tell your people 
to disarm ’ ” 

The U-2 flights across the Soviet 
Union are not so often mentioned and 
now appear to be emotionally the least 
important of the four major types of 
American “threat” as perceived by the 
Russian public Yet they do stand out 
in Soviet memories as a dramatic epi- 
sode punctuating the grim sameness 
of the East-West conflict, and it is 
worth while again to try to look at a 
concrete situation from a Soviet as well 
as from an Amencan point of view 

From the standpoint of those Amen 
cans who decided that they should 
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occur, the U-2 flights were necessary 
in view of the threat presented by So 
Viet missile bases, inside the USSR, 
to the whole of the free world, and they 
were additionally justified by the 
closed character of a totalitarian so- 
ciety, which gave “the Communist 
aggressors” a one-sided advantage in 
terms of secrecy The Communists had 
rejected the open skies inspection plan 
which would have permitted the same 
kind of procedure on both sides, m a 
way, therefore, they had forced Amer 
icas hand Probably most Americans 
felt that this was an adequate justifica 
tion, since most of the criticism in the 
United States centered on the tuning of 
the flights that occurred just before the 
Summit meeting or on the way in 
which the news was handled, rather 
than on the idea of the flights them 
selves Most Americans probably think 
of them as simply a form of spying, and 
since both sides in any power struggle 
necessarily engage in spying (and since 
the Communists started this particular 
power struggle) Americans tend to feel 
that they should be realistic enough to 
accept spying on their own side and 
take it in stride 

From the standpoint of a Soviet citi 
zen the U-2 flights had a different look 
They were not ordinary spying, but 
airplanes flying over their heads as 
German planes had flown over their 
heads in the unforgettable Second 
World War And, unlike the German 
planes these could at any time cany 
thermonuclear bombs 

Bronfenbrenner has given an account 
(1960) of one such reaction not long 
after the U 2 incident occurred He sat 
down at a table in a Leningrad restau- 
rant with a young man who asked him 
‘to explain how it could happen that 
we would send a plane over another 
nation’s soil ’ He tned to explain it in 
terms of Soviet rejection of the open 
skies policy, saying 


we concluded that the Soviets must 
have something to hide Otherwise they 
wouldn’t have any reason for objecting to 
letting somebody else look And so we 
sent a plane to see for ourselves ” 

‘ To see for ourselves,’ my dinner com 
panion repeated And then, m a much 
louder voice as he lost control, “I see, for 
you an airplane is just something to take 
pretty pictures out of, and do you know 
what it means to me when I look up and 
see an airplane'^ It means the death of my 
mother, the death of my fatfier, the death 
of my brothers and sisters and all those 
that were dear to me That’s what it means 
to me, and that’s what it means to all of 
us who live in the Soviet Union ” 
(p 14) 

Another Russian elaborated on the 
theme 

‘Today you do not carry nuclear war 
heads m your planes but tomorrow you 
may And even if you don't fire them, an 
accident may happen We cannot allow 
your planes to fly uninvited over our native 
land And once we bomb your bases you 
may bomb ours, and then there is the 
horror of war Oh yes, we spy— but 
there are sensible spying activities and 
mad ones that can lead to war Our spies 
can find out what they want to without 
precipitating a situation which leaves us no 
recourse but to shoot at planes and bases 
Our spies do not threaten your land with 
planes that could carry a bomb ’ (p 5) 

Emotionally, though, the most im 
portant reason for Soviet perception of 
America as threatening is, quite clearly, 
our alliance with West Germany 

From the standpomt of most Ameri- 
cans this alliance, m NATO, is natural 
enough It is another case of obvious 
self defense Most Americans feel that 
it was Hitler and the other Nazi rulers 
of Germany, not the German people 
as a whole, who attacked the West, 
attacked Russia, and put millions of 
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Jews in gas chambers Since the war 
democracy m West Germany has made 
great strides, and there is good reason 
to think that the people have turned 
their attention from war and aggression 
to the economic development of their 
country So, if they can be persuaded 
to do their share in the defense of 
Western Europe, why not^ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
how different the U S German alliance 
looks to the Soviet people They see it 
in the context of dieir overwhelming 
emotional preoccupation with World 
War II, the most significant experience 
of their lives The importance of the 
war in creating their own sense of inno 
cence has already been discussed It 
was equally important in creating a 
^ utterly diabolical character 

of the Germans As they experienced it 
or heard about it, the Germans fell 
upon them without any provocation 
and, if It had not been for their heroic 
^fense, would surely have destroyed 
their country Only after bitter, bloody 
years of struggle were they able to 
throw back the invaders Since even 
capitalist Amenca had seen the Nazi 
danger and given them some help in the 

'rar the American people would ally 
ftemselves with the Soviet people m 
nev^r ‘ “Sg'ess.ou’ix.uld 
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p«ple with a legend of a So™t® dan 
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Twice m the life of our country we 
have had to defend ourselves against 
German aggression We can’t allow 
this again And the West German Gov 
emment is letting Nazis come back to 
power” (p 6) And a Western visitor 
reports On German rearmament my 
discussion was constantly interrupted 
by emotional outbursts that relived 
the horrors and sufferings of World 
War II” 

Let us return now to the question 
asked on p 245 If a Russian citizen 
really had this faith in Russian peace 
fulness, how would he be likely to m 
terpret America’s bases on his borders, 
its nuclear weapons overshadowing 
those of the U S S R , its U'2 flights over 
his head, and its alliance with the Ger- 
mans who attacked his country? Would 
he believe that these actions were for 
defense-agamst him and his country? 
It now seems likely that (especially as 
influenced by propaganda) he would 
not His perception of at least these 
four of Amenca s actions, m the context 
of his perception of his own country as 
wholly and obviously peaceful, would 
m his mind probably add up to a per 
ception of America, not as an “ag 
gressor” necessanly, but as definitely 
threatening " 

It should be especially noticed that 
in all four cases an essential reason for 
his perception of America as threat 
ening would be his perception of his 
own country, the USSR, as wholly 
and obviously peaceful And if he as 
^med that Amencans perceive the 
USSR as he does, this would keep 
him from perceiving or rmagming that 
the Amencans might really fear an at- 
tack by his own country Assuming that 
they are not really afraid, he would 
haMIy suppose that their bases, arms, 
and so forth were actually defensive in 
purpose, and he would hardly be likely 
*’^ch any other conclusion than that 
all these things are aggressive 
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In other words, the chief factor de- 
termining the Soviet people’s enemy- 
image (or rather, their receptivity to 
official propaganda about that enemy) 
is their own self-image. 

It also works the other way: their 
self-image depends on their enemy- 
image. Their picture of their own coun- 
try as wholly peaceful is preserved— 
even though the U.S.S.R. too engages 
in the arms race and other power- 
oriented policies— by the thought that 
these policies are only defensive reac- 
tions to the enemy’s “threats.” For in- 
stance, when a Soviet citizen looks at 
his government’s policy of bombs in- 
stead of butter he can tell himself that 
it is essential to be strong in order to 
deter the Western attack that would 
otherwise be all too possible, and 
thereby prevent a repetition, perhaps 
on a larger scale, or the horrors of 
World War II. 

There is, then, a circular cause-and- 
efEect relationship. Given an image of 
the self as wholly peaceful, the power- 
oriented actions of the opponent cannot 
be perceived as anything but aggres- 
sive, and given an image of the oppo- 
nent as aggressive, the power-oriented 
actions of the self are perceived as 
defensive and entirely consistent with 
peacefulness. The two images, peace- 
ful self and aggressive enemy, are mu- 
tually complementary and thoroughly 
interdependent. 

It should be noted, finally, that the 
aggressive enemy in their eyes is not 
the American people but the “ruling 
class” in America. For many years we 
have been familiar with this as a char- 
acteristic of Communist propaganda, 
which ordinarily makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between the good, peace-lowng 
American “people” and the “ruling 
circles" in Wall Street and the Penta- 
gon, which are accused of profiting 
from the arms race and deliberately 
fomenting it, if not actually wanting 


war. What many Americans have failed 
to realize is that, in this respect too, 
most of the Soviet people have appar- 
ently accepted the official line without 
much critical thought. As one Western 
visitor put it, “Most Russians are con- 
vinced that there is a wide gulf separat- 
ing the capitalist ruling class and the 
masses in America.” Another reports; 
‘The dog-eared proposition, ‘In Eng- 
land and America there are two classes; 
one loves the Russian people and the 
other wants war,’ was actually repeated 
on several occasions.” And an American 
visitor recalls, “Most all of them are 
convinced that the American people 
want peace while Wall Street imperial- 
ists and war profiteers want war.” In 
the Soviet citizen s mind there is not an 
all-black image but a bJack-iop image 
of America. 


THE VALIDITY OF 
SOVIET PERCEPTIONS 

When the world-picture of the Soviet 
people is compared with the much 
larger amount of evidence available 
to us, what seems to be valid in it and 
what seems distorted? In order to talk 
with any confidence about their distor- 
tions it is necessary first to make an 
honest effort to recognize the parts of 
their image-system that correspond to 
reality and to distinguish the distortions 
from these comparatively realistic ele- 
ments. This is of course a path full of 
pitfalls (see above, p. 239), one being 
the danger of accepting uncritically 
one’s own group's ethnocentric black- 
and-white picture as a criterion of 
“truth,” and another being the danger 
of leaning over back\vard in an effort 
to avoid ethnocentrism. It is neverthe- 
less a path that must be entered upon 
if we are to escape even partially from 
the impasse of relativism by focusing 
on the best available evidence. 
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The evidence lies chiefly m the field 
of recent history^ and an adequate 
study of it would go far beyond the 
scope of this chapter It is possible, 
though, to examine briefly the two 
central questions of fact to what extent 
are the Soviet people right in seeing 
their government as nonaggressive, and 
to what extent are they right in seeing 
Amenca’s "rulers” as engaging in 
"threats”? 

Perception of the Soviet Union 
as Peaceful 

The first question, “To what extent 
are they nght in seeing their govern 
ment as nonaggressive?" may sound in 
congruous to most Americans Even if 


sorship) in an extraordinary feat of 
self delusion 

TTiere are nevertheless certain related 
factors that should be considered in 
order to get a realistic understanding of 
what has gone on in the minds of the 
Soviet people Taken all together they 
do not change the objective story of 
Soviet aggression substantially, but 
they do make a substantial difference 
m interpreting how that aggression has 
been perceived by the Soviet people 
themselves 

In the case of the attack on Finland 
the chief mitigatmg factor in present 
day Soviet minds is, probably, the Nazi 
danger that materialized in terrible 
form a year and a half later, and the 
association m their mmds between the 


we define "aggression in its strictest Finns and the Nazis It is hard to know 
sense as the use of force or the threat seriously to take the claim of some 

of force to conquer new territory, it Soviet citizens today (in agreement 
seems clear that the Soviet government Stalin’s official line at the time) 

has committed aggression in this sense they really believed the Finns 

time after time m atlacbng Finland, started the war However, even those 
for example, in taking over the Baltic through this transparent false 

states, in taking over most of Eastern might now tell themselves that 

Europe after World War II, m the Soviet attack was a piece of hard 
Berlin blockade, in supporting the B.ealpolittk, pushing outward 

North Korean attack on South Korea defenses of Leningrad while there 

in its mtorvonfinn »i was still tiinp tn rln so in anticioation 


in Its mlencntion against the uprising 
in Hungary, and in its more recent pres 
mres against Berlin* In fact it seems 
u ^ down immediately as 

the first and greatest distortion m So 
'net mmds to the extent that they 
forget or den) or rationalize this cumu 
latnc record of outnght aggression, 
the) are engaging (svith much help 
from Communist propaganda and cen- 


was still time to do so in anticipation 
of the Nazi attack (in alliance with the 
Finns) that was still to come ® 

Similarly, they were able to interpret 
the absorption of the Baltic states as a 
realistic move m anticipation of a possi 
ble Nazi attack (To be sure, this would 
not explain why the USSR kept those 
lemlones after the war was over ) 

The take over of most of Eastern 
Europe after the war is in Western 


Mui a9J9) 'S™'' re”™;"' *" Kennan (1960a pp 314-398) 
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eyes perhaps the most flagrant, and 
certainly the largest in scale, of all the 
Soviet aggressions. But Communist 
propaganda has partially mashed the 
character of Soviet rule in this area 
from the Soviet people by talk about 
“liquidating fascist and reactionary 
elements” and setting up independent 
‘people’s democracies.” And here too 
those Soviet citizens who can read be- 
tween the lines of Communist propa- 
ganda, and who have been led by the 
events of 1953 and 1956 to recognize 
that the peoples of the area are no^ 
independent, may still tell themselves 
that this is a harsh but necessary way 
of protecting the U.S.S.R. against any 
possible repetition of the attack from 
the West that almost destroyed it in 
1941-1943. 

The Berlin blockade (which seems to 
have hardly entered the consciousness 
of the Soviet people at all) and the 
more recent pressures on Berlin are 
also apparently seen primarily in the 
context of a German danger, and the 
fear that a German-American alliance 
may in the future subvert the stability 
of the present situation in Eastern Eu- 
rope, if not actually attack the U.S.S.R. 
Against the background of the Soviet 
people’s experience in World War II it 
is relatively easy for the government to 
strike a responsive chord by talking 
about ‘liquidating the remnants of 
World War II,” since Berlin can be 
easily pictured as an outpost of a dan- 
gerous enemy, a center for dangerous 
espionage, and a source of dangerous 
propaganda. 

The Korean war was perhaps the 
least easily rationalized of the entire 
list of Soviet aggressions, since it was 
so far away from the European core of 
the Soviet Union and could not be 
easily interpreted in the context of (he 
German danger or any other danger 
that was real to the Soviet people, and 
since (as a United Nations group on 


the spot reported within days after the 
event) it was unequivocally an unpro- 
voked and well-prepared attack. The 
one explanation of it that large num- 
bers of Soviet citizens seem to accept is 
their government’s claim that South 
Korea started the war. We with our 
better sources of information have 
ample reason to think that Stalin’s gov- 
ernment lied to its people in spreading 
the story of a South Korean attack. But, 
partly because the whole thing was so 
far away and they had little or no direct 
knowledge to serve as a basis for chal- 
lenging the official line, most of the 
Soviet public seem to have believed the 
lie. 

As for the Hungarian uprising, we 
have already seen Uiat there are doubts 
about it in the minds of the Soviet 
people, probably more than about any 
other item on the list. The official line, 
which insisted that the uprising was 
the work of a fascist-led minority and 
that “the” government of Hungary 
asked the Soviet troops to intervene, is 
regarded with some skepticism. Here 
loo, however, even those who doubt 
the official rationalizations can fall back 
upon Realpolitik as a justificationi they 
can tell themselves that a successful 
uprising would have meant the end of 
Soviet power in the entire East Euro- 
pean area, which would have exposed 
the Soviet Union, sooner or later, to a 
greatly heightened danger of Western 
attack. 

In each of these instances, then, there 
has been a defensive rationale that has 
been insisted upon by Communist 
propaganda; none of them has been 
justified officially as a step toward con- 
quering the world for Communism. In 
each case this defensive rationale (or 
one of their own devising) could have 
been seized upon and uncritically ac- 
cepted by all of Uiose in (he Soviet 
population who had a ps)'cl>ological 
need to do so. 
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One may ask what about the avowed 
aim of Communism to expand until 
the whole world is Communist, and its 
a\owed disregard of “petit bourgeois” 
scruples against the use of force m 
achieving this great aim^ What about 
Khrushchev’s open boast, ‘We will 
bury you'? How can a Soviet citizen 
fail to see the many Soviet aggressions 
as steps on this path^ 

It IS true that a basically expansionist 
philosophy is a part of these citizens’ 
Communist indoctrination, but the slo 
gan of “peaceful coexistence” is also 
part of their Communist indoctrination 
They are continually told that “social- 
ism” wall prevail throughout the world 
not by military conquest but by the 
example of the Soviet Union’s success 
in creating a better life for its people, 
by vigorous prosecution of the K^ologi- 
cal struggle, and by a senes of revolu- 
tions in winch the ‘peoples” of the 
world will choose socialism for them- 
selves unless the military force of the 
impcnalists” keeps them from doing 
so When Khrushchev says "We wm 
bury you” they can easily interpret this 
not as a threat of military conquest but 
as equivalent to saying “Our system is 
stronger than jours and will outlast it 
when \our system dies a natural death 
wc will be present at its funeral An 
image of their present leaders as peace 
liil IS made easier for them also by the 
possibility of drawing a contrast be- 
tween Stalin and I^rushchev (the 
acquinng of domination in Eastern 
Europe and the Korean war, for m 
stance can be blamed on Stalin rather 
Iw®" J^nishches by those who see 
them as blamcssorthj), and by inter- 
preting the condicl with Communist 
Cluna as pnmanlj due to KTirushchev’s 
commitment to “peaceful coexistence” 


lit «ian worJ that many m the West have not recognized The 
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It seems likely, then, that the essen- 
tial distortion in the Soviet citizens 
image of their present leaders as peace- 
ful lies m a failure to give due weight 
to the expansionist element in their 
leaders’ basic philosophy, and to the 
willingness of their leaders to use force 
to achieve that expansion whenever the 
risks of force do not seem too great 
Responsible Western students of Com 
munism usually give much weight to 
this factor, most of the Soviet public 
seem to give it practically no weight at 
all If we postulate two major com- 
ponents m the motivation of all the 
power-oriented actions of the Soviet 
leaders, an aggressive motive and a 
defensive motive, it is psychologically 
easy for the Soviet public to focus at 
tenlion only on the defensive motive 
and to take at face value the insistence 
of present-day Communist propaganda 
that the aggressive motive aoes not 
exist In bner, then, it is suggested here 
that they are right in seeing a defensive 
component m their leaders motivation, 
and wrong in not seeing its aggressive 
component (The extent of this distor- 
tion by omission m their minds must 
be juaged by the reader m the light of 
his own estimate of how important the 
aggressive component is m the Soviet 
leaders’ minds ) 

Perception of the United States 
as Threatening 

How much truth is there m their 
other basic assumption— that America s 
arms, bases, U-2 flights, and German 
alUance imply a danger of an unpro 
voked Amencan attack? Here the ele- 
ment of truth seems much smaller, and 
the distortion correspondingly larger 
While there have been preventive-war 
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advocates in the United States, the vast 
majority of the American people regard 
their “positions of strength” policy as 
forced upon them by the aggressive 
actions and aggressive' philosophy of 
the Communists, In this respect “Wall 
Street” and the “military-industrial 
complex” do not seem very different 
from the rest of the country. Ameri- 
cans are to a high degree united in 
distrusting the Communists and in 
thinking that strength is needed, not to 
attack the Communists but to deter an 
attack by them. 

Here too, it should be noted, the dis- 
tortion in the minds of the Soviet public 
is distortion of a psychological fact, in 
that they misjudge the thinking of a 
group other than their own; and here 
too the basic distortion occurs more by 
omission than by commission. They mis- 
judge the motives of their own leaders 
by not seeing an aggressive motive 
alongside the defensive motives that 
they perceive quite adequately (or even 
exaggerate), and they misjudge the psy- 
chology of America’s leaders, and timt 
of the American public, by not seeing 
that both leaders and public genuinely 
fear military aggression by the U.S.S.R. 
(They do often attribute to our “ruling 
circles” a great fear of “socialism,” but 
this is a distortion in three ways; it im- 
plies that the American people do not 
fear Soviet aggression; it implies that 
there are “circles” in America that 
"rule”-a half-truth at best; and it at- 
tributes to these “circles” only a fear of 
“socialism” and not also a genuine fear 
of Communist dictatorship, Commu- 
nist subversion of democratic govern- 
ments, and Communist military aggres- 
sion.) 

It seems clear, too, that their failure 
to empathize with and to perceive the 
genuine fear of Communist aggression 
on every level of American society is 
related to their failure to perceive that, 
in the literal meaning of “aggression,” 


their government has repeatedly been 
aggressive; it has given Americans 
reason to be afraid. They fail to see 
that their government has done much 
(in addition to seeking “positions of 
strength”) that might create apprehen- 
sion in the West, while America has 
done little (except to seek “positions of 
strength”) that might create apprehen- 
sion in the U.S.S.R. It should be es- 
pecially noted that among the four 
elements in American behavior that 
seem to have made the Russian people 
most anxious— nuclear arms, bases, U-2 
flights, and German alliance— not one 
is aggression in the literal sense of 
using force to conquer new territory. 
And when the record of America’s be- 
havior in the twentieth century is criti- 
cally examined it is difficult— even with 
a sustained effort to avoid a pro-Amer- 
ican bias— to find instances of American 
aggression, in the sense of conquering 
new territory, that can be compared 
with any one of half a dozen instances 
of Soviet aggression, 

Again it is really a job for the his- 
torian, but we can attempt here a sim- 
ple layman s analysis of it. For the sake 
of simplicity and relevance to the cur- 
rent scene let us focus only on what has 
happened since 1938, and, to be fair, 
let us try to include at the outset every 
instance of aggression that has been 
alleged by either side. 

We then find that the list of accusa- 
tions against America contains perhaps 
seven significant items: China, Korea, 
Guatemala, Lebanon, Laos, Vietnam, 
and Cuba. The list of accusations 
against the Soviet Union contains at 
least twenty significant items. Ten have 
been mentioned in this chapter; the 
partition of Poland (following the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact), Finland, the Baltic states. 
Eastern Europe in 1944-1945, the Ber- 
lin blockade, Korea, Hungary, Laos, 
recent threats to Berlin, Cuba. But if 
items as doubtful as Korea, Lebanon, 
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and Laos are to be mentioned among 
the accusations against America, then 
a considerable number of additional 
items should be mentioned among the 
accusations against the Soviet Umon 
such as threats against Turkey the 
temporary occupation of northwestern 
Iran, guemlla warfare in Greece, the 
Philippines, Laos and Vietnam, the 
attempted overthrow of the Indonesian 
republic just after its birth support of 
Mao in China, military aid to Arbenz 
in Guatemala support of Gizenga in 
the Congo, and rocket threats in con 
nection with Suez 

If all of these items were carefully 
weighted according to their serious 
ness (for example, the numbers of 
people involved, and the seventy of 
the political control imposed upon 
them), and according to their freeaom 
from ambiguity as instances of aggres 
Sion’ which list would then be more 
weighty? Although parts of the picture 
may be controversial, the general up 
shot seems clear the Soviet list of 
aggressions is much more weighty (if, 
indeed, America can be regarded as 
having committed aggression" at all) 
In summary, then, some elements of 
validity in the Soviet public’s image of 
the East~Wesl conflict can be lenta 
lively described as 

1 Seeing the defensive motives that 
have probably played a major part in 
the aggressive actions of their govern 
ment 

2 Seeing that the capitalists of the 
West are opposed to ‘'socialism" and 
oppose the USSR partly for that tea 
son 

3 Seeing that the United States is 
“threatening them (though from the 
American standpoint the threats” are 
intended onlj as deterrence) 

And some elements of distortion 
appear to be 


1 Not seemg that several Soviet 
actions (Finland, East Europe, Korea 
Hungaiy) have been literally acts of 
aggression, whatever might be said 
about their motivation In the cases of 
Finland and Korea many actually 
seem to believe that the other side 
attacked first In the case of the Baltic 
states and other outlying parts of the 
Soviet empire there has been a tend 
ency to ignore the fact that it « an 
empire in which a number of peopks 
are being kept under Soviet control by 
force against their will 

2 Not seeing the aggressive motives 
along with the defensive ones, in these 
actions by their government 

3 Seeing certain actions by the West 

(arms, bases, U 2 German alliance) as 
aggressive when in fact they are not 
aggression in the literal sense of con 
quering new territory— as a number or 
Soviet actions have been— and are over 
whelmingly defensive in motivation 
'The Soviet people are blind to the 
genuine fear of Soviet aggression tha 
exists in the West , 

4 Seeing capitalist circles as ru 
mg the West, to a much greater extent 
than is actually the case 

5 Seeing these capitalist circles as 

feeling threatened only by socialism 
when m fact they also feel threatene 
by Communist dictatorship and aggres 
sion „ f 

6 Not seeing that the peoples ot 
the West like the capitalists fear o 
Viet aggression and support a policy o 
armed defense 

7 Perhaps most fundamentally, see 

rag capitalism as essentially the system 
Karl Marx described in the nineteen 
century, with ruling circles, f 

masses, little or no effort to help t c 
unfortunate, and no important mi • 
gating features 


** For the thesis that there is a "modal philosoph} which is rendering obsolete the dichot 
om) of socialism and capitalism as cooceised by Oie Communists see White (1958) 
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THE MIRROR IMAGE AND 
ITS LIMITATIONS 

A student of the many historical ex- 
amples of group self-delusion can 
hardly fail to be struck by a certain pre- 
dictability m the ways in which belief- 
systems tend to depart from what the 
histonan would regard as reality The 
predictability is especially marked m 
the many cases m which two groups 
are in conflict Christians and Moslems, 
Catholics and Protestants, North and 
South in the American Civil War, Ba- 
sically the tendency seems always to be 
toward a black and-white picture, with 
one’s oivn group seen as white and the 
opposing group as black 
Recently this familiar fact has been 
called the “mirror-image phenomenon ” 
’The analogy lies in the fact that a mir- 
ror creates much the same kind of 
similarity-m reverse, what is black and 
white in one group’s image system be 
comes white and-black in the other 
group’s imagery, just as, when any 
object is held up to a mirror, what 
originally appeared as left and right 
appears m the mirror as right and-Ieft 
There are also likely to be other simil 
anties, more detailed than simply a 
reversal of the black-and white pic 
ture^s n- along with the 

Similarity, there are usually some 
marked differences, the self-image of 
the North m the Civil War, for instance, 
was quite different in some ways from 
the self image of the South The North 
knew that it was fighting for national 
union and, in a sense, against slavery, 
while the South knew that it was not 
Reality is one source of all group un 
agery, and the real issues in that war 
were reflected in the nature of the self 


images and enemy-images on both 
sides Nevertheless the mirror-image 
tendency resulting from the conflict it- 
self (interacting with some psychologi- 
cal factors that presumably exist in 
most if not all human groups) was ap- 
parent here as in other human conflicts 
Always there seems to be a tendency 
to exaggerate the virtues on one’s own 
side and the diabolical character of the 
opposite side, and especially of the 
leaders on the opposite side Distortion 
in these directions may be great on 
one side and small on the other, but it 
appears to be always present 
It would be surprising if the Soviet- 
Amencan conflict were an exception, 
and in fact the evidence suggests that 
it IS not Naturally, since the United 
States and the Soviet Union are very 
different countnes in some ways (one 
being, for instance, much more wealthy 
than the other, and a representative of 
the Western tradition of democracy 
and mdividual freedom), there are some 
marked differences between them in 
national self images and enemy images 
But, superimposed on these differences, 
there are a number of similarities diat 
have a good deal of psychological m 
terest Leaving aside the question of 
how much perceptual distortion may 
be involved in the two sets of images, 
and looking simply at the descriptive 
picture of what the two groups tend 
to believe, we find these similarities 
—The Soviet people tend to see their 
country as wholly peaceful Americans 
tend to see theirs as wholly peaceful 
—The vast majority of the ordinary 
Soviet citizens are not crusaders They 
would not knowingly and willmgly risk 
war for one moment in order to force 
their own ideology or way of hfe on 
others Neither would Americans 


>2The mirror analoffy has apparently occurred independently to a number of different 
people. It has been discussed especially by Btonfenbrenner <1960), but also by Osgood <1962) 
and White (1961) 
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out of the wilderness, just as we are 

'^°'Ihis feeling of friendliness coexists, 
uneasily and paradoxically, with a sus- 
picion of America’s intentions that, as 
we have seen, is also real and wide- 
spread. The ordinary Soviet citizen is 
ambivalent and perplexed; he wondem 
“Why are those good guys, toe Ameri- 
cans. threatening us, when all we want 
is to he friends?” _ 

To a large extent the strain ot the 
ambivalence is relieved by the con- 
venient device of separating the Ame^ 
ican “people” from their “rulers, which 
permits the Soviet citizen to continue 
his feeling of friendliness, concentrating 
it mainly on the American people, and 
also his feeling of suspicion and tear, 
concentrating it mainly on the Ameri- 
can “ruling class.” But there are ele- 
ments of friendliness (often latent) even 
in their attitude toward the Americ^ 
Government, illustrated by their very 
great admiration for ““ 

some phases of their response to both 
President Eisenhower and President 

^'Related to their friendliness proV 
ably, is their admiration for Amenra 
as a rich and wonderful country, ^ 
is by no means a replica of the 
ican picture of toe U.S.S.H. P°° 
drab The historical roots of this imag 
probably go back well into t e 
teenth century. According o 8 
hoom (1950): “Virtually evety Soviet 
person among the several hundred wito 
whom I talked during my far years in 
Russia was impressed by what Aey “ad 
learned of American matenal pr“pe 
ity; perhaps the most strildng 
tation of this fact was toe ^ 

with which Soviet people would as 
Americans toe question, . 

better in America, arent theyr tP 

241). j „ 

Since material things are o ^ 
mous importance to Russians in 
present stage of their developmen , 


fascination of America’s wealth is cor- 
respondingly great. Life in A^merica is 
a kind of magic crystal in which they 
hope to catch glimpses of their own 
future and their children’s future. They 
do not seem to resent this image as 
much as they revel in it and draw vicf - 
ious satisfaction from it. Copies of the 
magazine Ameri/ca, depicting life m the 
United States, are in the U.S.b.K. a 
coveted luxury. This admiration too 
coexists uneasily with their fear and 
suspicion of America itself and es- 
pedally of its “rulers,” and with a feel- 
ing of moral superiority to Amenca 
and Americans. The conflict here has 
been vividly expressed by We™er 
Knop (quoted by Barghoom, 1950 p. 
257) He was struck by what he called 
the ’half svistful, half frightened way 
in which Russians talked about Amer- 
ica. According to him, even when t^y 
casUgated it you f f 
America was out of this world-a inix- 
ture of monster and 
thing greedy, cruel, decadent and 
voluptuous, but also ^™e‘Wng so nch 
and Mcient, so inventive, glittermg and 

daedalian.” , ^ 

This in turn brings up the question ot 
Ibe extent to which Soviet cihzens ac- 
cept the Communist propaganda mage 
of the U.S.S.R. as the vanguard and 
citadel of the “camp of socialism, lead- 
ing toe world toward mstice. peace, 
md a good life for all, and the correla- 
Sie image of the United States as the 
citadel of an evil and decadent capitah 
ism " To what extent do they identify 
S the cause of “socialism m a way 
that has some psychological 
to American identification mth the 
rause of freedom and democracy vs. 
Communist totalitarianism? How im- 
portant is ideology as an 

Lf-image and their enemy-image? 
" eridence suggests that there is 

in fact a sizable kernel of t™* 

•— .rAv imncTp idea even here. The Rus- 

r"a? least in toe cides. do 
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appear to accept rather fully the basic 
essentials of the system they have now, 
which they call socialism” (“commu- 
nism” has not arrived yet) While they 
often want changes within the system, 
they seldom ask for a basic change m 
the system itself (cf especially Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation, 1959, 
Bauer et d , 1956, pp 114-122, and 
Crankshaw, 1956, p 50) This is per- 
haps similar to the American attitude 
toward our kind of democracy, we 
curse its inefficiencies while never 
dreaming of deliberately departing 
from its essentials Most of the Russians 
(in the cities) seem sure of the moral 
superiority of “socialism,” which Ih^ 
tend to interpret as (among other 
things) social solidarity and group loy- 
alty in contrast with the rampant indi 
viaual selfishness that they tend to 
regard as typical of the capitalist West 
(Crankshaw, 1956, pp 50-57) To some 
extent, too, they seem proud of their 
country in its role on the international 
stage as the vanguard of socialism, m 
a way that resembles the pride that 
Americans have in their country as the 
leading power m the struggle for de- 
mocracy against communism In both 
cases there is an absence of crusading 
spint, in the minds of the vast majority, 
but a real pride in seeing one’s own 
country as the firm champion of a cause 
that seems right 

Nevertheless there is much reason to 
suspect that there are “buts” in many 
Soviet minds where there are no corres- 
ponding Tiuls” in the minds of most 
Americans This likelihood seems great- 
est in the case of intellectuals, peas- 
ants, and certain minonty nationahties 
Among the intellectuals, including stu- 
dents, there is a real desire for greater 
cultural freedom, for greater freedom 
to read what they like, to travel where 
they like, and to wnte and paint as they 
like, often ^tli conscious envy of then- 
Western / j -larts on this score 


(Burg, 1961) Among the peasants there 
has been in the past, and probably still 
is to a considerable extent, an abiding 
hatred of the collective farm as an 
inefficient and oppressive institution 
Among certain minority nationalities 
there are nationalistic reasons to oppose 
the Russians and the system that the 
Russians have imposed upon them 
Among all elements there is probably a 
lurking awareness of the inefficiencies 
of their own system and of the tendency 
to corruption that pervades it, and, 
growing out of the general assumption 
that “things are better m America,” a 
lurking suspicion that the political and 
economic system of the West may have 
much to be said for it This is not to say 
that these people are not, m their own 
eyes, ‘loyal’ Soviet citizens The great 
majority of them probably are Their 
Russian and Soviet nationalism may 
even be more intense and more chau- 
vinistic because of their psychological 
need to deny and renounce these lurk- 
ing doubts But it IS to say that we 
should be on guard against assuming 
that in these respects their national self- 
image IS close to an exact replica of our 
own 


DETERMINANTS OF 
DISTORTION IN IMAGES OF 
ENEMY AND SELF 

Up to this point we have been con- 
sidering the u,hat of Soviet beliefs, and 
the element of distortion in those 
beliefs We turn now to the why Why 
does this distortion occur? If we can 
make some headway in answering this 
question, treating the Soviet people as 
a case study in processes and causes of 
distortion that probably occur when- 
ever any large human group finds itself 
in conflict with any other large human 
group, we may succeed in clanfying 
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out of the wilderness 

TMs feeling of friendliness coexists, 
uneasily and paradoxically, with a sus- 
picion of America’s intentions that, as 
we have seen, is also real and ivide- 
spread. The ordinary Soviet citizen is 
ambivalent and perplexed; he wonders 
‘TVhy are those good guys, the Ameri- 
cans, threatening us, when all we want 
is to be friends?” 

To a large extent the strain ot the 
ambivalence is relieved by the con- 
venient device of separating the Amer- 
ican “people” from their rulers, which 
permits the Soviet citizen to continue 
his feeling of friendliness, concentrating 
it mainly on the American “people, and 
also his feeling of suspicion and fear, 
concentrating it mainly on the Ameri- 
can “ruling class.” But there are ele- 
ments of friendliness (often latent) even 
in Aeir attitude toward the Arnerican 
Government, illustrated by their very 
great admiration for Roosevelt imd 
some phases of their response to both 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy. 

Related to their friendliness, prob- 
ably, is their admiration for Ammica 
as a rich and wonderful country, which 
is by no means a replica of the Amer- 
ican picture of the U.S.S.R. as poor and 
drab. The historical roots of this image 
probably go back well into the nine- 
teenth century. According to Barg- 
hoom (1950): “Virtually every Soviet 
person among the several hundred with 
whom I talked during my war in 
Russia was impressed by what they had 
learned of American material prosper- 
ity; perhaps the most striking manifes- 
tation of this fact was the frequency 
%vith which Soviet people would ask 
Americans the question, ‘Things^ are 
better in America, aren t they? (p* 
241). 

Since material things are of enor- 
mous importance to Russians in the 
present stage of their development, the 


fascination of America’s wealth is cor- 
respondingly great. Life in America is 
a kind of magic crystal in which tlicy 
hope to catch glimpses of tlieir own 
future and their childrens future. They 
do not seem to resent this image as 
much ns they revel in it and draw vicar- 
ious satisfaction from it. Copies of I he 
magazine Amerika, depleting life in ilie 
United States, are in llie U.S.S.U. a 
coveted luxury. 'I'hls adinliallon Inn 
coexists uneasily with llieir lear anil 
suspicion of Aincrlcd hum os* 

pccially of its "rnlerN," and wllli a leel. 
ing of moral .snpeiloilly to Allieilea 
and Americans, 't'lia eonlllel lieie lais 
been vividly expressed hy Weiliel 
Knop (qiinled hy Ihngliooin, HWO, )l, 
257 ). lie was Minelf liy wlial lie ealleil 
tho “half wistful, half filghlanad way" 
in which Russians tallied alinni Antal, 
icn. According to hhn, "even wliaii they 
castigated it yon saw how, to lliam, 
America was mil ol this woild a lliK- 
hire of monster and laliy pilliaa, lliinia 
thing greedy, ailial, daeadaiil and 
voluptuous, hat also SOlliallllllg Sh ill'll 
and cfllclent, so llivailllvn, uHlIai Ing and 
dacdnlliin." 

This In linn liiliigs lip Ilia iinasllnn III 
the extent to wlilali fluvial alllrans an 
ceptthu ConininnIsI pinpiiganda Iniaga 
ot the U.fi.H.II, as (ha vaniinind and 
citadel of tho "aanip ol siiaiallsni," lead 
ing tho world lowind lilhllaa, paaaa, 
and a good llfn lor all, and Ilia aoiiala' 
tive image of Ilia llnllail llhllas as lha 
citadol of an evil inal ilaainlani "aii|illal> 
ism." To what axiani (In lliay lilanllly 
with tho eaiiBii ol "siialiillsin" III a way 
that has soma psyaliologlaiil slinllinlly 
to American Idanllllaallmi wllh lha 
cause of tieailoiil and ilanmaiaay vs. 
Commiiulsl lolalllailanlsinl' Ihiw hu- 
portant Is Ideology as an aspael af lhair 
self-imago and lliair anainy-lmaga? 

Tho ovidauea siiggasls that theie Is 
in fact a .sl/ahia haiaal of liulh la lha 
mlrror-lmaga Idea even heie. Tlia Rus- 
sian people, at least In lha cities, do 
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— Tliey are afraid. As they see it there 
is an enemy threatening them with a 
war tliat could become nuclear. Amer- 
icans too see a threatening enemy. 

—Tliey see not the common people 
but the rulers of the enemy nation 
threatening them with war. So do 
Americans. 

—Because they are afraid, they en- 
dorse (at least to some extent) the 
power-seeking actions of their govern- 
ment. They arm, as they see it, in self- 
defense. So do Americans. 

—In their minds there is at least one 
great blind-spot: they cannot see that 
the West fears aggression by them. 
They cannot believe that Americans too 
(the American people as well as their 
leaders) are arming in self-defense. 
Similarly, many Americans cannot be- 
lieve that the Soviet people really fear 
the West, or that defensive motives 
could exist along with aggressive ones 
in the minds of the Soviet leaders. 

The analysis in the previous section 
suggested that perceptual distortion on 
the Soviet side may be much greater 
than on the American side. In addition, 
there are some general reasons to think 
that this is what should be expected. 
Anthropological approaches to the 
question of the Russian culture or "na- 
tional character” are by no means 
wholly unflattering in character (cf. 
Kluckhohn, 1961; and the chapter by 
Hanfmann and Beier in Bauer et al., 
1936), but they do encourage the gen- 
eralization that the Russian tradition is 
less c\idcncc-oricntcd than the Amer- 
ican tradition. More important, there is 
much reason to think that the pcr\’a- 
sivcncss of propaganda and censorship 
m the Soviet Union, and the fact that 
So\-ict diijdrcn are trained to an ideal 
® thinking while American 

chjldrcn are more encouraged to check 
Ijchcfs against cMdcnce, should make 
the possibilities of group self-delusion 
considerably greater in the So\ict Un- 
ion than thej’ are here. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL IMAGES 

In any case, it should be emphasized 
diat the mirror-image concept implies 
nothing whatever as to the relative 
amount of truth on either side. Logi- 
cally, the American image-system could 
be 100 percent true and the Soviet pub- 
lic's image-system could be 100 percent 
false, while one was a perfect minor- 
image of the other. (In that case, how- 
ever, one would have to assume a 
simply enormous amount of distortion 
on the Soviet side and none at all on 
the American side, which seems psy- 
chologically improbable.) 

Even on the descriptive level, the fol- 
lowing are some of the differences that 
should be noticed: 

Perhaps the most important single 
difference is that in the U.S.S.R. there is 
a basic feeling of warmth and friendli- 
ness toward the American people that 
has only a feeble counterpart in the 
American feeling of friendliness toward 
the Russians, Tnere is also a longing 
for that friendliness to be reciprocated— 
a wish that we were willing to be their 
friends. Both are testified to by all or 
nearly all of the Americans who have 
visited the U.S.S.R. As Kennan (1960a) 
puts it; “The fact is that throughout all 
these years of anti-capitalist and anti- 
American propaganda in the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet peoples have re- 
mained touchingly well-inclined toward 
the United States, touchingly unwilling 
to accept the endless efforts of their 
government to persuade them that 
Americans meant them harm” (p. 390)' 
Mosely (1960, p. 464) speaks of a sense 
of “unrequited love” toward America. 

There is even a feeling of similarity 
or kinship that quite startles some 
American visitors. According to one 
recent visitor: “When I asked people 
why they liked the Americans, they 
usually indicated that they felt Ameri- 
cans were closest in spirit to Russians. 
*You are hospitable and friendly like 
us,* *l’ou are made of many nationalities 
like us,* *You have created a great land 
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some basic factors in human conflict in 

^ Naturally, the same land of psycho 
logical scrutiny should be given to any 
elements in our own American beliet 
system that may be regarded as distor- 
tions For instance, how can one ac- 
count for the typical Amencan failure 
to see the genuine fear of American 
or German-American attack in Soviet 
minds, or the defensive componmt in 
the motivation of Soviet leaders There 
is value, however, in focusing first upon 
the processes of cognitive distorticm m 
another group Once they have been 
seen clearly in others they may be more 
detectable in ourselves 
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The Process o£ Distortion Selective 
Attention and Slanted Interpretation 

The problem of "why" has twojnmn 
aspects the processes by which the 
distortion is brought about (a re a 
tively superficial question, to which me 
answer seems fairly clear) and e 
causes of distortion— the conscious or 
unconscious motivating forces that e 
termme in what direction the processes 
of distortion will operate (a f^*^ 
fundamental and difficult pro em) 
There seem to be two major processe 
of distortion, each of which appears 
both in the propaganda to which 
citizens are exposed and spontaneous y 
within their own minds One is se ec iv 
attention and the other is slante i 
terpretation There are innumeraDie 

examples of each . 

For example, it is selective at en 
(as well as a difference in 
the facts) when the many Soviet ^ ^ ^ 
that Amencans interpret as ag^®ssion 
T-. » , — ■?> nnA «:0 on 


an ordinary American citizen, and 
hardly come into the mind of an or- 
dmary Soviet citizen at all It is selec- 
tive attention (on one side or on both) 
when a Soviet mind is filled with the 
horrors and heroism of World War II, 
and with the mystery of why America 
has allied herself with the aggressor in 
that war, while these matters now 
come only occasionally mto Amencan 
minds It IS selective attention (on one 
side or both) when a Soviet ciUzen 
thinks often of American missile bases 
around his country's border and seldom 
of his country’s attempt to establish a 
similar base near the United States, 
while m an Amencan mind it is the 
other way around 

In all these cases certain facts are 
fully perceived and often remembered 
on one side, while on the other side 
they are only partly perceived and 
se\Lm remembered Selective atten 
tion IS given to certam kinds of facts 
and ideas, while selective inattention 
-some would call it ' repression -is 
given to other kinds (A disUnction is 
made here between selective inatten 
tion, conceived as an active 
mg to exclude certain nleas from ‘he 
coicous field, and ordinary inatten 
tmn which occurs merely because 
other things are more interesting or 
more relevant to an immediate pur 

'’TxLples of slanted interpretation 
can also^ be found wherever we look 
It IS slanted interpretation, for instance 
7 side or both), when an Amen 

larsees the Soviet takeover of East- 
Fiirooe only as a major stride to 
mvd cSnmumst conquest of *e 
m while some Russians see it on y 

"'It bSng of a bulwark of friendly 


that Amencans interpret as agg— ^ building ot a ou.wa.is ‘ " 7 r,!! 
Finland, Hungary, Korea, and so on- ^ a recurrence of the 

come freely and oft en into the mm course largely due to the fact 

>s-nie prominence of “ “ater than ours ®“' “/t'e remOTbS and dvielt 


The prominence of woria „,eater than ours 

that their actual suffering m it was far 6 people m that war 

the real heroism and innocence ® nsvcholo 


upon partly because the thought of e 
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appear to accept rather fully the basic 
essentials of the system they have now, 
which they call ‘socialism” (“commu- 
nism” has not arrived yet) While they 
often want changes within the system, 
they seldom ask for a basic change m 
the system itself (cf especially Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation, 1959, 
Bauer et al , 1956, pp 114-122, and 
Crankshaw, 1956, p 50) This is per- 
haps similar to the American attitude 
toward our kind of democracy, we 
curse its inefficiencies while never 
dreaming of deliberately departing 
from Its essentials Most of the Russians 
(in the cities) seem sure of the moral 


superiority of “socialism,” which th^ 
tend to interpret as (among other 
things) social solidarity and group loy- 
altv in contrast with the rampant inai- 
vidual selfishness that they tend to 
regard as typical of the capitalist West 
(Crankshaw, 1956, pp 50-57) To some 
extent, too, they seem proud of their 
country in its role on the international 
stage as the vanguard of socialism, m 
a way that resembles the pride that 
Americans have in their country as the 
leading power in the struggle for de- 
mocracy against communism In both 
cases there is an absence of crusading 
spirit, in the minds of the vast majontj^ 
but a real pride in seeing one’s own 
country as the firm champion of a cause 
that seems nght 

Nevertheless there is much reason to 
suspect that there are “buts” in many 
Soviet minds where there are no corres- 
ponding “Tiuts’ m the minds of most 
Americans This likelihood seems great 
est in the case of intellectuals, peas- 
ants, and certain mmonty nationahties 
Among the intellectuals, including stu 
dents, ^ere is a real desire for greater 
cultural freedom, for greater freedom 
to read what they like, to travel where 
they like, and to wnte and paint as they 
like, often with conscious envy of theu- 
^Vestem counterparts on this score 


(Burg, 1961) Among the peasants there 
has been in the past, and probably still 
15 to a considerable extent, an abiding 
hatred of the collective farm as an 
inefficient and oppressive institution 
Among certain minority nationalities 
there are nationalistic reasons to oppose 
the Russians and the system that the 
Russians have imposed upon them 
Among all elements there is probably a 
lurkmg awareness of the inefficiencies 
of their own system and of the tendency 
to corruption that pervades it, and, 
growing out of the general assumption 
that “things are better in America,” a 
lurking suspicion that the political and 
economic system of the West may have 
much to be said for it This is not to say 
that these people are not, in their own 
eyes, “loyal” Soviet citizens The great 
majority of them probably are Their 
Russian and Soviet nationalism may 
even be more intense and more chau- 
vinistic because of their psychological 
need to deny and renounce these lurk- 
mg doubts But it IS to say that we 
should be on guard against assuming 
that in these respects their national self- 
image IS close to an exact replica of our 
own 


DETERMINANTS OF 
DISTORTION IN IMAGES OF 
ENEMY AND SELF 

Up to this point we have been con 
sidenng the lihat of Soviet beliefs, and 
the element of distortion in those 
beliefs We turn now to the why Why 
does this distortion occur? If we can 
make some headway in answering this 
question, treating the Soviet people as 
a case study in processes and causes of 
distortion that probably occur when- 
ever any large human group finds itself 
m conflict with any other large human 
group, we may succeed in clarifying 
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Germany in NATO, for instance, is a 
raw fact. It is psychologically ambigu- 
ous in that different groups can inter- 
pret it in different ways; as a drawing 
together of friendly nations for com- 
mon defense against the Coinmunist 
dancer that threatens both of mem, or 
as an incongruous collusion 
essentially good Americans and the 
brutal aggressors of World War II, the 
purpose of which must be that their 
“rulers” are preparing for renewed ag- 
gression against the U.S.S.R. An in*- 
vidual on either side can “ 

selection between these >n‘erpretations 
simply by concentrating all his attention 
on one and blotting the other out of his 

""heaving aside the question of which 
interpretation is more true, e us 
consider, for instance, what might hap- 
pen in the mind of a Soviet cHizen as 
he reacts to the idea of the Ge™®" 
American alliance. Presumably 
ond interpretation of it, as an afhanM 
with an unspeakable aggressor, is con- 
tinually suggested to him by all the 
newspapers he reads, by . 

radio broadcasts he hears, , 

if not all of the individuals with whom 
he comes in contact, "^ere is ® ^ 

screening, then, a stacking o e ’ 
in the idtas coming to him from outside. 
His own thoughts may 
gest to him that another interpre . 
an interpretation of the alliance 
fensive in purpose, is possib e. 
case, he i^^ay, if he is a particulariy 
evidence-oriented individual, o 
further thinking— privately— a , 

other interpretation. He may 
some real effort to omp^iae 
Americans and to consider how 
liance might look from an m 
point of view. But if a rudimen 


sons that deserve more careful psycho- 
logical examination— to the interpreta- 
timi prevailing in his own society, it 
can be said that crude selective atten- 
tion has dominated his perceptual proc- 
ess and has determined what then ap- 
pears as a "slanted interpretation. 

The potency of selective attention 
and inattention as described here is not 
a hopeful augury for communication 
between counbries that are m conflict. 
The mass media of one country are 
comparatively powerless in the face 
of unconsciously motivated inattention 

in the other country (see Chapter 6). 
If for instance, the Voice of Amenca 
attempts to present to the Soviet peo- 
ple a factual and reasoned statement of 
L American point of view, a listener 
whose Soviet pride is hurt by that 
^jLment can Sefend himsel agains^ 
hurt by the simplest of devices, he can 
stop listening. He may or may not 
iusHfy his nonlisteninp by telling him- 
self tfet the Voice is a pack of lies or 
“just propaganda.” The e^ntial fact is 
s mply his nonlistening. The saine a^- 
pte I Americans. How "’^ny Amen- 
cans have ever listened to one of the 

English-language shortwave broadcasts 
of Radio Moscow, or read a booK or 

commumcation lOre to^^^rstand more 

Xut the forces that underlie the proe- 
ms of selective inattention and give it 
direction. 


The Momentum of Distortion: 
Consonance. Conformity. 

and the Image of the Loyal Cmen 


The conscious and unconscious p^- 
oholonical forces that underlie selec- 

point ot view, isut u a .- . , . ,ive attention and slanted ^ 

Western interpretation comes into hs into b'o 

mind and he simply * „yay those that all the 

V»ic attention away established (\Mtn an me 


mind and ne simpiy - - 

out thought, turning his r I 

from it and clinging instead— 
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kind of capitalist attack that had just 
devastated the socialist USSR It is 
slanted interpretation (on one side or 
both) when an American sees German 
membership in NATO only as getting 
the reluctant Germans to do their share 
in building Western defensive strength, 
while a Russian sees it as a baffling alli- 
ance between the essentially good 
Americans and the unspeakable Ger- 
man aggressors who almost destroyed 
his country in World War II 
In each of these cases of slanted in- 
terpretation a situation is psychologi- 
cally ambiguous— that is, it is psycho- 
logically possible for two persons or 
groups of persons to attach different 
interpretations to it— however unam- 
biguous It might be "objectively,” or m 
the eyes of a relatively objective his 
tonan In each case (with a few im- 
portant exceptions) the raw material of 
incoming evidence, from which the 
perceptual process takes its start, is 
fairly similar on the two sides Both 
sides agree that the Soviet Union has 
been m some sense dominant in East- 
ern Europe smce 1945, both agreed, 
after certain photographs were pub- 
lished, that the USSR had placed in 
Cuba missiles that could reach and 
destroy American cities, both agree 
that West Germany is now a member of 
NATO and is to some extent rearmed ** 
But as the perceptual process goes on 
from raw incoming evidence to inter- 
pretation of evidence, the two versions 
of reality diverge far more radically 
The Soviet role in Eastern Europe be 
comes “leadership” m some Soviet eyes 
and subjugation” in American eyes 
the placing of missiles in Cuba be 
comes deterrence” in some Soviet eyes 
and aggression” m some American 


eyes, the alliance of Amencans and 
Germans in NATO becomes “rearming 
the aggressor” as seen from the Soviet 
side and “sharing the burdens of de- 
fense” as seen from the American side 
Let it be repeated this description of 
the facts is not concerned with the 
amount of slanting on the two sides 
We are free to believe that it is much 
greater on one side than on the other 
Our present interest is solely in trymg 
to understand the slanting process it- 
self 

Presumably the process of slanted 
mterpretation descnbed above is partly 
dependent on differently selected sets 
of facts, and on selective attention and 
inattention to those facts Americans, 
for instance, have interpreted what hap 
pened in Eastern Europe in the years 
immediately after the war with full 
awareness of the Iron Curtain that de- 
scended around that area, protecting 
from foreign scrutiny the liquidation 
of “fascists and reactionaries" which 
was an essential part of the imposition 
of Soviet rule Few of the Soviet people 
have been in a position to know so 
much about what happened there 
Similarly, Khrushchev was vividly 
aware, when he placed powerful mis- 
siles m Cuba, of the powerful Ameri- 
can missiles already placed around the 
USSR Probably few of the American 
people at that moment were vividly 
aware of the same fact, and, not seeing 
his acbon in the context in which he 
saw it, they necessarily gave it a differ- 
ent mterpretation 

Selective attention and inattention 
may also play a part in the selection 
that IS made between alternative inter- 
pretations of the same raw fact The 
alliance between America and West 


»i*»* and Korea are excepbons m that many Russians assert, with seeming conviction, 

15 ? c ^ terally attacked first m both the Finnish and the Korean wars 

w»,f « „ wnsorship is clearly more potent than any similar official action m the 

■t * , he raised as to the extent of a more spontaneous selectivity in the press 

and other purveyors of fact in the West 
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inauencing his next thoughts than his 
wish that his own country might escape 
all guilt And yet, it should be not^. 
an tmphasis on the consonance factor 
only pushes the problem one s‘ep back 
The question remains how did he build 
up his belief that the U S S R is >nber- 
enUy peaceful and ‘ could not take a 
needless risk of war? Consonance is 
clearly a “momentum” factor only, ex- 
plaining nothing about how P^' 

erful perception determining behets 
were established in the first place 
Much the same can be said ol tli 
tendency to conform to the b^befs o 
ones own group Suppose Soviet 

fnend does at some point doubt that 
his country has done the right and 
peaceful thing, and suppose ‘be "ert 
diought in his mind is how unpopular 
-or how subject to 
he would make himself '[be admitted 
this disloyal thought to his 
to his “collective’ Suppose, too, that 
this has a conscious or 
feet on his subsequent ‘boughts steer- 
ing them in a socially safer ire 
The question remams how <lid 
group build up its estabhs e c 
Ion that the USSR Pf “[S 
that this IS so plain that only a disloyal 
person could doubt it? 

At this point an obviously important 
part of the answer is 
Propaganda is not only a mo 
factor. It IS also an impetus ac , 
belief changing factor, insofar as the 
political leader who is ® P 
gandist (Lenm, Khrushchev), 
hires and pays propagai^is . 

tempts to &iange what the peopl® bev® 
previously believed Commums P P 
gandists have attempted to o 
a particularly large scale Bu i , ^ 
not be forgotten t hat the propagand a 

".1 to confer 


himself may believe much of what he 
says, and in behevmg it he may “are 
a belief that already pervades both the 
elite and the rank and-file m the group 
he IS try to influence In these cases 
propaganda is a conservative rather 
than an innovative force 

A good case in point, probably, is 
the Soviet people’s belief *at their 
country is wholly peaceful The belief 
in Russian peacefulness was firmly es- 
tablished in Russia long before the 
Communist revolution of 1917, an 
,n a somewhat different sense the Com- 
munists merely contained '' I" 
mvn cunous way Lenm and his P^y 
maintained the tradibon that they 
yielded to no one in their love of peace 
Wn a Communist propagandist says 
the same thmg today, then, he is hemg 

m this sense conservahve 

Finally, some attenhon should he 
given to^ a fourth conservative factor 
that IS not often nobced or discuss^ 
the tendency for an individual to be- 
come a watchdog over his own thoughts 
m his desire to be a 8°“^’ 

“m thought as well as deed 
ably this^ self-monitonng is “'""‘brng 
more than conformity, and more than 
credulous acceptance of propaganda 

tatotar as the ideal of “a loyal citizen 
m thought as well as deed has become 
mter^alied as part of the -du^ 
own conscience or ego ideal, he him- 
self takes over the funebons of propa- 
A f nnrl censor and does his best 

l oL m the previous moment, had 

which m toe P 

STe presumably can do this i^nth a 

good conscience and little or no loss of 


be forgotten that the propagan thinking, see Asch (1952) 

18 For a cntiqae of the widespread ropr^io ,3 ,hat Rios.a 

strong urge to expansion, see Karpovich (195b ^ 
peaceful, but only that they believed themsc 
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omissions and distortions that the group 
belief may contain), and those that give 
an impetus to new forms of distortion 
Let us consider first the components of 
the blind momentum that sustains a 
group belief once it is established in 
the minds of the majority 
First, though, if we are going to use 
the word “unconscious,” we had better 
define it A wish that is respectable in 
a given society and quite conscious 
(the wish that one’s own country should 
be peaceful, or the wish to be a loyal 
citizen of one’s country) may never 
theless have an influence on the thought 
process that is “unconscious’ in the 
sense that the person himself could not 
tell us what that influence is He might 
readily agree that the wish was in his 
mind, but not realize that it had in 
fluenced his view of reality— since to 
him his view of reality is reality, and 
he could hardly be expected to agree 
that any motive within himself (other 
than a desire to see reality as it is) 
had influenced him He could hardly 
be expected to agree that he is “a wish 
ful thmlcer ” 

Then there are other, less respect- 
able wishes, consciously rejected by the 
individual or not even suspected by 
him (such as a wish to hurt others, or 
to see an enemy as wholly evil) They 
too can influence thinhing, and when 
they do so the process is unconscious 
in a double sense not only the effect 
of the wish on thinking, but also the 
wish Itself IS unconscious If we asked 
the person about it the chances are that 
he would angrily deny that any such 
msh existed m his mind, or simply 
look at us in bewilderment and wonder 
about our sanity 

Suppose, now, a Soviet citizen is try- 
ing to interpret a psychologically am 
biguous situation, such as the Cuban 
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missile crisis Let us say he has just 
learned, with dismay, that Soviet mis- 
siles capable of destroying American 
cities have been placed in Cuba by his 
government, and that the American 
President regards this as a crisis that 
could lead to nuclear war This makes 
him acutely anxious, because he has 
vivid memories of World War II, he 
knows what war means He feels a 
need to blame the imminent danger on 
someone Someone has been guilty of 
aggressive action, either his own gov- 
ernment (as the President has said), or 
the “ruling circles” in America The 
question is, which? We know the an- 
swer in all probability he will decide 
diat his own government is innocent 
and the “ruling circles” are guilty The 
question for us, then, is how and why 
he reaches this decision Of course we 
cannot really know, but some specu 
lations are more plausible than others 
One major factor, in all probability, is 
the “consonance” of this interpretation 
with his established conviction that the 
USSR IS peaceful and that a peaceful 
country does only peaceful things A 
country as peaceful as this, he prob 
ably feels, simply could not take a 
needless risk of war, there must be 
some other good reason for what it 
has just done Anything else would be 
incongruous, “dissonant” with his basic 
image of the USSR It would be a 
“cognitive” dissonance in that it would 
seem to him to do violence to the very 
structure of reality for such a peac^l 
country to do a nonpeaceful thing Tn® 
only explanation “consonant” with his 
well established image system is that 
the USSR IS innocent and the blame 
lies elsewhere 

It may even be that in this situation 
his established belief m the peaceful 
ness of the USSR is more potent in 


For the theory of consonance and dissonance, and experimental evidence related to it, 
see FesUnger (1957), Heider (1958), Osgood (1962), Cooper and Jahoda (1947) 
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jection helps to account for the black 
side. But ''what can be doubted is 
that the rationalization-and-projection 
mechanism is the only unconscious 
mechanism operating or even, neces- 
sarily, the main one. Two others call for 
at least some consideration: what is 
here called the “context hypothesis,” 
and projection of unconscious hostility 
(the mechanism which, according to 
the prevailing psychiatric view, is the 
chief source of paranoid delusions of 
persecution). 

We have already described and il- 
lustrated the context hypothesis at sev- 
eral points in this chapter, without nam- 
ing it. It has two parts: (a) that the 
power-oriented actions of an opposing 
group, seen in the context of one's own 
group’s assumed peacefulness, neces- 
sarily appear as aggressive, and (b) that 
the power-oriented actions of one’s own 
group, seen in the context of the other 
group's assumed aggressiveness, neces- 
sarily appear as realistic self-defense. 
The self-image and the enemy-image 
are interdependent, each providing a 
decisive part of the context in which 
the other is perceived. 

It should now be added that when 
this kind of perception occurs there is 
not necessarily any strong guilt feeling 
that needs to be rationalized or pro- 
jected. Let us consider again the Soviet 
citizen who is wondering how to in- 
terpret the Cuban missile crisis. The 
context hypothesis implies that, from 
the very first moment that he learns 
that his government has actually been 
placing powerful missiles in Cuba, he 
sees this primarily in the context of an 
Over-all continuing Western threat that 
has to be met and deterred “in the only 
language the aggressor understands— 
the language of force.” He would not 
necessarily feel any more guilty about 
his government’s action— even uncon- 
sciously—than Americans felt when our 
government stationed missiles in Tur- 


key. Assuming that his own country 
would never use this new military 
strength aggressively, he might think 
of it only in the context of its probable 
deterrent effect on the “aggressor,” and 
in that context it would appear, not as 
“peaceful” exactly, but as a realistic, 
hard-headed coping with danger. 
Therefore there would be little guilt 
and little need to rationalize guilt or 
project it onto others. (There might be, 
as events turned out, criticism of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev for taking a needless 
risk or for bungling and having to beat 
an embarrassing retreat, but not for the 
stationing of missiles as in itself an 
aggressive or warlike act.) 

At the same time, the defense mo- 
tives behind America's role in the Bay 
of Pigs episode, and behind America’s 
willingness to risk war in order to get 
the powerful Soviet missiles out of 
Cuba, would probably not be seen by 
this Soviet citizen at all, because he 
would not put those actions (as Ameri- 
cans habitually put them) in the con- 
text of an over-all Communist threat 
that had just advanced to within ninety 
miles of the American border. Not see- 
ing America’s fear of Soviet aggression 
in this broad world context, the Soviet 
citizen would instead be likely to see 
American behavior only in the narrow 
context of “big America and little 
Cuba.” In that context he would con- 
sider ridiculous the notion that America 
is frightened by Cuba, and he would 
therefore almost inevitably interpret 
America’s actions in terms of a big bad 
guy bullying a little good guy. (Simi- 
larly, many Americans have been un- 
able to conceive of the Soviet attack on 
Finland, or the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, as anything but a simple case 
of a big bad guy bullying a litUe good 
guy. Perhaps they were exactly that and 
nothing more. The point is that in all of 
these cases there has been little or no 
serious consideration of the possihilitij 
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pride, since the name he would give 
to this process would not be “wishful 
thinking” or ‘ distortion,” but “loyal 
thinking” or perhaps simply “nght 
thinking ” This too is clearly a momen- 
tum factor, smce it would tend to per- 
petuate especially what the individual 
feels that “all decent, right-thinking 
people” believe 

These four separate forces add up to 
a formidable, even a frightening com- 
bination Like the momentum of an 
inanimate mass, it is blind It actively 
resists the intrusion of new evidence 
In a complex and changing world it 
represents the past more than the pres 
ent, and its representation of the past 
has been influenced not only by the 
reality of the past (for example, the 
kernels of truth in Karl Marx’s indict- 
ment of nineteenth century “capital- 
ism”) but also by all the cumulative ef- 
fect of consciously distorted propa- 
ganda and the unconscious mechanisms 
of distortion, in both leaders and fol- 
lowers, that have given impetus to it in 
the past 

Let us look, then, at the mechanisms 
of distortion that may have had a 
cumulative effect upon it 

The Impetus to Distortion The 
Context Hypothesis and 
Paranoid Suspicion 

Coming back to our example of the 
Soviet citizen wondering how to in- 
terpret what had just happened when 
the Cuban crisis was at its height, it 
seems likely that his conscious wish to 
see his own country as wholly peaceful 
has a real, though unconscious, effect on 
his thinking It must be painful to him 
even to consider the thought that his 
own country, his expanded self, could 
be so evil or so mad as to take, know- 
ingly, a serious risk of nuclear war He 
must therefore (over and above all the 
momentum forces outlined in the 


previous section) feel a personal emo 
tional need to discover good reasons 
that would justify, “rationahze,” what 
his country has just done, and pin all 
the blame— “project” it— on the rulers 
of America It is fortunate for his peace 
of mind if, at this point, ofiBcial propa- 
ganda comes to his aid and provides 
these “good” reasons He can then, 
without any original thought on his 
own part, seize on these reasons, give 
selective attention to them, and accept 
with real if unconscious gratitude the 
slanted interpretation they offer 
These are the classical mechanisms of 
rationalization and projection, in cases 
such as this one they would probably 
be recognized and labeled as such even 
by the least psychoanalytically ori- 
ented Western psychologists While the 
content of the “good reasons dis- 
covered may be very complex, the two 
underlying themes can be represented 
by the very simple formula “We are 
not to blame, they are ” In this formula 
“we are not to blame” is the rationali 
zation and “they are” is the projection 
The rationalization is primary (stem- 
ming from the strong and quite con 
scious wish that one’s own country 
should not be guilty of warmaking) and 
the projection is secondary (a result of 
the fact that blame has to be shifted 
onto someone else, if it is not to rest 
upon the self) There is here no im 
plied unconscious "need to hate or 
“need to see others as evil” except as a 
by-product of a situation m which there 
IS a need to attach blame to someone 
and resistance to any attaching of it to 
the self 

Few can doubt that, m this form, the 
rationahzation-and-projection mecha- 
nism plays a significant role in form- 
mg the ethnocentric black-and-white 
picture (the “mirror image”) on both 
sides of every acute group conflict 
Rationalization helps to account for 
the white side of the picture, and pro- 
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exists in some degree in the majority of 
the human race. According to the pre- 
vailing psychiatric interpretation, exag- 
gerated or paranoid suspicion is chiefly 
caused by projection of unconscious, 
internally generated hostility. 

One reason for bringing in the para- 
noid analogy is that exaggerated suspi- 
cion, rather than “fear.” seems *e rnost 
accurate term to characterize the politi- 
cal attitude that calls for explanation. 
Because of the convenience ot the 
word “fear” it has been used at certain 
points in this chapter, for instance when 
speaking of the inability of many Amer- 
. ° _ lt-.l riponle ffenu- 


leans to see that the Soviet people genu- 
inely fear an American attack, or when 
speaking of the Soviet peoples fear as 
the chief reason for their more or less 
willing acceptance ot a 
of-butter policy. But the little word 
“fear," simple as it appears to be, has a 
rather surprising ambiguity ' 

comes apparent if its practical c 
quences are considered. 

If exaggerated fear is seen as the 
core of Soviet misperception ot me 
United States, then the cure for it 
some have argued-lies in a dfstic re 
duction or elimination of American 
military strength, so that the us 
would no longer have any 
fear. But whenever this -P.oss'bih^ > 
suggested there are many m e 
Jo say in effect. “No. we dont wan 
to eliminate Soviet fear of 'r - 

to increase it, since it is only t ei 
of our military strength that beeps them 
from taking over the whole world by 

force of arms.” 

Whether either of these “rgu 

is valid or not, comparing one wi , 

other brings out the fact tliat . 

“fear” is used in two quite i 
senses. In one context it means a 
that another country is able o i 
great harm on one’s own coun ry 
is certain to do so if attacked ( i 
the kind of wholesome fear that man) 


in the West want to maintain in Soviet 
minds); in the other context it means a 
belief that another country wants to 
inflict great harm on one’s own coun- 
try and will therefore attack it unless 
deterred by one’s own strength (this 
is the “paranoid” kind of fear that 
makes the grim pursuit of national 
power seem imperative to the Soviet 
leaders, and leads to power-oriented 
policies, going beyond the real require- 
ments ot self-defense, that basically en- 
danger peace). In one context it means 
the attribution of strength to another; 
in the other context it means the attri- 
bution of hostility to another. It is only 
the latter that we are now concerned 
with, and the word “suspicion is a 
much less ambiguous term for it than 

^*A distinction should be made, also, 
between realisUc suspicion and exag- 


between 

gerated or paranoid '"'pieion. Churchy 
ill was right, in the years 19^-1939, to 
suspect the motives of Hitler, and to 
a“wbute to him a kind of obsessive 
hostility and a kind of audaciously de- 
structive power-seeb’ng *at many 
others in the West found it hard to be- 
Heve possible. Hitler was diabolical 
and so was Stalin. Surely a elear-eved 
recognition of this kind of evil wt n 
there is strong evidence that it exist^ 

Sd not be contused with paranoid 

thinking, or interpreted in tenns of 

psjiof^alytic mechanisms ™ch as 
“nroiection of unconscious hostility. In 

iL case of the Soviet leaders and peo- 
ple therefore, it is only the element of 

^ rtrrpmtion or distortion in their sus 
picion of the ^ers 

Tmmt^is) that now calls for psycho- 
f'Sor psj'choanalytic interpretation 
in^tels PPconseious or nnconse.ous 
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that the power oriented actions of the 
leaders on the other side, seen in the 
context in which they were seen by 
those leaders, may have been more de 
fensive than offensive ) 

As these examples illustrate, the con- 
text hypothesis implies a typical blind- 
ness to the genuineness of fear and sus- 
picion in the opposing group, which in 
turn implies a rather extreme failure of 
empathy Not empathizing with the 
other group, one often fails to see the 
psychological context of that group’s 
actions as seen by its own members 
In addition it should be noted that 
the Soviet citizens’ failure of empathy 
is related to their apparent tendency 
to transfer their own frame of reference 
(their own belief -system) into the minds 
of Americans They seem to feel sure 
that their peacefulness is as obvious to 
us as It IS to them They make the naive 
assumption that “the world,” as they 
perceive it, is the world as we perceive 
It, and that we are acting within the 
same frame of reference In short, they 
universalize their own frame of refer- 
ence What their great blmdspot elimi 
nates from their minds is, at bottom, 
the difference between their “reality 
world” and ours 


It has perhaps become clear by 
now that the context hypothesis in- 
volves a circular relationship which 
poses a chicken and egg problem 
There is a circularity m the process by 
which a person’s own perceived peace- 
fulness IS the context that makes him 
see another as warlike, and the other’s 
j^rceived warlikeness is the context 
that makes the person see his own ac- 
tions as peaceful, or at least as defen- 
sive Which comes first, the peaceful 
self image or the warlike enemy-image 
the black or the white part of the 
black and white picture? What factors 
impinge on this circular system from 
the outside, in order to get it started m 
the first place? 


One answer seems obvious the white 
part of the picture has a direct source 
of its own in the strong, obvious, con 
smous desire of nearly all human beings 
to think well of their own group As we 
have seen m the case of the classical 
mechanism of rationalization-and pro 
jection, the justifymg and idealizing of 
one’s own group is an end in itself, 
quite apart from whether an opposed 
group is seen as evil or not Here, then 
IS one clear input into the system For 
instance, the Soviet people’s active 
pleasure at the thought of their own 
country’s peacefulness, in a war mad 
world, is probably one of the major 
initiating forces giving rise to their 
black and-white picture It directly and 
continually gives fresh impetus to their 
peaceful self-image, which then mam 
tains itself through all the momentum 
factors descnbed above, and which also 
continually sustains the warlike enemy- 
image by preventing empathy with the 
enemy’s actual fear and suspicion 

Is there also a fresh input on the 
black side—the belief that the rulers of 
the opposing group are diabohcaP 
Does it derive reinforcement from 
forces other than those already dis 
cussed (the projection of blame and 
out-of-context perception of the enemy s 
power-oriented behavior)? Is there per 
haps something like an unconscious 
“need to hate” or a "need to see others 
as evil ’? 

There is little doubt that most psy- 
chiatrists, if presented with this ques 
tion, would say "yes,” since they would 
immediately think of the analogy of 
paranoid suspicion, or delusions of per- 
secution, both in the true paranoid psy 
chotic and within the range of normal 
and neurotic personalities They would 
use the term “paranoid” (as we do 
here) without any implication of psy 
chosis, simply as a convenient name for 
the tendency to hostile misperception 
or exaggerated suspicion that perhaps 
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nent's basic world-picture is, like their 
own, a life-and-death struggle in which 
weakness on either side will lead to de- 
struction To them this world-picture is 
not a world-picture but simply “the 
world*' in which both they and their 
opponents live and struggle In other 
words, this is another case m which 
it might be more accurate to say that 
they “universalize” their own frame of 
reference than to say that they project 
it into the mind of another 


TO WHAT EXTENT DO THE 
SOVIET LEADERS RESEMBLE 
THE PUBLIC^ 

The question of how the world looks to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union lies be 
yond the scope of this chapter How 
ever, a discussion of what the Soviet 
public thinks can hardly be complete 
without some consideration of how it 
may differ from, or resemble, the think- 
ing of the leaders 

The distinction betsveen leaders and 
public IS essential in the USSR, which 
IS a revolutionary authontanan society 
in which a small group at the top has 
used propaganda and coercion on a 
vast scale to achieve basic social 
changes While the base of grassroots 
political participation on local matters 
has broadened considerably in recent 
years, real power, especially on mat- 
ters of foreign policy, still appears to 
be highly concentrated in a not leiy' 
large group at the top of the pyramid ** 
Like the public, the leaders con- 
tinually talk as if the peacefulness of 
their country and the warlikcncss of its 
enemies were self-evident There have 
been innumerable public statements 


like that of Khrushchev when he said, 
“Let it be known to those who want to 
continue the cold war, so as to turn it 
sooner or later into a shooting war, that 
m our time only a madman can start a 
war, and he himself will pensh in its 
flames” (1960, p XXX) We have seen 
reasons to believe that, when the ordi- 
nary Soviet citizens say this sort of 
thing, they mean it The question now 
IS Are they in this respect very differ- 
ent from their leaders? 

There are at least three ways in 
which the psychology of the leaders 
may differ signiflcantly from that of 
the general public 

1 They are apparently more cynical 
about truthfulness and more practiced 
in the art of deception From the early 
days of the conspiratonal Party, and at 
least throughout the entire Stalin era, 
truthfulness as such has been belittled 
as a pebl-bourgeois virtue m the “eso- 
teric* doctrine of the Party Premier 
Khrushchev, dunng the many years in 
which (it now seems clear) he must 
have been continually pretending to be 
an ardent disciple of Stahn when he 
was not, proved that he himself was a 
consummate actor and a past master m 
the art of concealing his true feelings 
Therefore, the double fact that this 
group puts out a certain type of state- 
ment and that the general public be- 
lieves it does not necessarily mean that 
the leaders themsehes belic\e it 

2 They have had access to certain 
types of information that they lia\c not 
shared luth the general public For 
instance they may realize, more clear!) 
than the public docs, tint minj of the 
“fascists and reactionaries” liquidated 
by the Communists in East Europe in 
19-15 and 19J6 "cre acluall) anti-Com- 


~^cl.o!arI, disoisstons ol it bale been pubhArf bj such as Lessen- 

<ba! (1938). Tuclcr (1063), Brecainsli (1902). Kennan (1960a), and 3^1(0 (10^) 

=' For discussion of the present distribution of posscr in the U5 S R , see espeelallj Falnsosl 
(1003) 
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group To see an opposing group as that malarljusted or seini maladjusted 
wholly evil is not 'wishful thinking in individuals (which includes most ot us) 
the same obvious way that seeing ones are hkely to generate within themselves 
own group as wholly good is wishful a kind of diffuse hostility that somehow 
thinking Fear of nuclear war is not seeks a hate object on which to focus 
consciously a pleasant emotion at all, itself, and if one accepts also the idea 
the tears m the eyes of Soviet citizens, of projection as one of the more fre 
when they ask an American to tell other quent devices by which unconscious 
Americans how much the Soviet people needs influence the content of conscious 
want peace, are real tears And yet thought then this is at least a resp^t 
there are many phenomena in many able hypothesis that calls for further 
human cultures, past and present, study and research 
which suggest that m some perverse A variation on the theme is the view 
way the human animal does often ac held by many students of Soviet be 
tively (if unconsciously) enjoy frighten havior, especially Leites, that the most 
mg himself The evil spints that are basic image m the minds of the Com 
omnipresent in many primitive socie- munist leaders who cling to the Lenin 
ties, the witches and devils of medieval isl tradition is an image of a life and 
Europe, the gruesome crimes commit death struggle m which each of the con 
ted m murder mystenes, the devils tending parties is continually seeking to 
in the political mythologies of mnumer destroy the other 
able nations and groups within nations This is m line with our hypothesis 
the martyr complex of many normal that the core of Soviet misperception 
individuals die delusions of persecu of the West is a deadly earnest suspi 
tion m the paranoid psychotic— all of cion to them a continuing of the power 
these may have something in common struggle is imperative because if th^ 
and all of them present a puzzle for the let down their guard they would surely 
psychologist that is by no means fully be destroyed It resembles the projec 
or demonstrably solved In most of tion of unconscious hostility hypothesis 
them for example, it would be incon m that a certain kind of hostility m the 

gruous to bring in as a major explana self leads to an attributing of the same 

tion either of the mechanisms we have kind of hostility to the opponent But 
considered at some length in this chap it difiers from the projection of uncon 
ter the projection of blame and the scious hostility hypothesis in that the 
context mechanism Clearly there are hostility that is projected is not uncon 

forces at work here that we have not scious The Communists who are im 

yetcaptured and pmned down bued with the Leninist tradition (in 

The psychiatrists may have one good the USSR China and elsewhere) 
clue, though, m their notion of the pro know quite well that they would like to 

jechon of unconscious hostility Ac destroy the rulers of the capitalist 

Mrfing to them the formula is ‘ I don t world, along with the capitalist system 

hate him, he hates me,’ or (if some of They merely take it for granted that 
e hate IS conscious) ‘ Since I hate him their opponent is as inherently, inevita 
1 must have a^ood reason to do so, he bly hostile and power onented as they 
must hate me If one accepts the idea are They assume that their oppo 

See Leites (1954 pp 27-30 38-39 379 - 416 ) Similarly, Wolfe (1962) describes Marxism 
LcnfiUsin as a combative Ideology At the core of things it finds conflict (p 161) And be 
spe ® ^ only be descnljed as a paranoiac vision of self and enemy and reality t a 

Is not subject to raUonal refutation (p 166 ) 
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West, they may genuinely see “struggle” 
as the basic law of life (at least until 
world revolution occurs) and find it 
hard to believe that their enemies are 
not similarly ready to seize upon, and 
take advantage of, any “wealmess” on 
the other side. Through this kind of pro- 
jection mechanism they may have de- 
veloped an enemy image considerably 
more diabolical than that of the Soviet 
people, who are tired of peipetual 
struggle and would like nothing better 
than to settle down to a live-and-let- 
live relationship with the West. 

These are three good reasons for not 
identifying the thinking of the Soviet 
leaders with that of the public. On the 
other hand, there are several reasons 
for thinking that the difference between 
their world-view and that of the public 
is less than some Americans have sup- 
posed: 

1. They have shared many of the 
same experiences— above all, the sear- 
ing experience of World War II. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
the ordinary Soviet citizen when he 
says “After what we suffered in the 
Second World War, how could we pos- 
sibly want another?” Similarly, the 
leaders may have a vivid anxiety about 
a potential future German danger (even 
if not an immediate one in terms of 
Nazis being now in control), and may 
be genuinely disturbed by American 
bases close to their borders, by Ameri- 
can superiority in nuclear weapons, and 
by the U-2 flights. 

Their areas of nonexperience and of 
ignorance also probably have much in 
common. For instance, both leaders 
and public are out of touch with the 
actual tliinking of ordinary Americans, 
and may therefore find it easy not to 
perceive the genuineness of the Ameri- 
can “people s lack of trust in Soviet in- 
tentions. Premier Klirushchcv may have 
come to the United States with a genu- 


ine belief that the ordinary American 
is friendly to and trusting of the USSR; 
at least he seemed to have this belief 
when he reported back to his people 
that “from the very first steps on Amer- 
ican soil I was so closely guarded that 
it was absolutely impossible to contact 
the ordinary Americans. . . . But the 
people waved and shouted, though very 
often they could not see me” (1960, p. 
XIX). BoA leaders and people, too, have 
had little opportunity to learn that the 
capitalist “ruling circles” in America do 
not actually “rule,” and that they are 
largely composed of ordinary human 
beings, similar to the rest of the coun- 
try in their abhorrence of war. In the 
vacuum that this ignorance creates in 
dieir minds they can, like their own 
people, easily imagine demons. 

2. They probably share many of the 
same mechanisms of self-deception. If 
an ordinary Soviet citizen has an un- 
conscious need to forget about the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, the Finnish war, the 
Korean war, and other embarrassing 
subjects, so do the members of the 
Presidium. If this leads the ordinary citi- 
zen to be blind to the defensive motives 
behind the power-oriented actions of 
the West, it could tend to create 
in Presidium minds the same blind- 
ness. If an ordinary citizen has a need 
to see only the self-defensive reasons 
for the Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
so, probably, do those who ordered the 
intervention. If an ordinary citizen has 
an obscure psychological need (per- 
haps involving projection of internally 
generated hostility) to accept the Marx- 
ian picture of the “rulers" of the West 
as diabolical, so, presumably, do the 
successors of Nikita Khnishchev. 

3. TTie fop decislon-malcing leaders, 
being by any calculation less than I 
percent of Inc people, may be influ- 
enced in some degree by the remaining 
99-f percent. W^ile UjIs was much Jess 
true in Stalin s day it does appear to be 
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munist democrats and democratic so- 
cialists, that anti-Soviet feeling still 
rises high m East Europe, that a ma- 
jority of the Hungarian people sup 
ported the uprising of 1956, that the 
North Koreans started the Korean war, 
and that the West Germany of today 
is neither militaristic nor dominated by 
Nazis They may quite consciously con- 
ceal such facts from the general public, 
justifying their concealment on the 
basis of a need for national unity, and 
yet talce them into account m their own 
thinking about themselves and the 
West This would mean that in these 
ways they would have a less diabolical 
enemy-image than the public has, and 
a less innocent self-image The “con 
text hypothesis” should therefore apply 
less to them than to the public Th^ 
should realize, better than the public 
does, that the West could have genuine 
defensive reasons for its power oriented 
policies 

Supporting this conjecture, too, is the 
probability mat their minds have been 
kept sharp by continual use Unlike the 
general public they are not subject to 
the apathy, and the primitive tendency 
to think only in terms of general images 
and cliches, that prolonged political 
nonparticipation tends to produce 
3 On the other hand, the leaders are 
apparently much more deeply imbued 
with Marxism Leninism than the gen 
eral public is As the lineal descendants 
of the original band of Leninist fanatics, 
Aey probably share to a considerable 
degree Lenin’s quasi religious faith in 
the evilness of the “rulers” of the capi 
tahst world, in the assumption that 
capitalists are the “rulers” of the West, 
in the warlike character of decaying 
capitalism, in the idea that capitahsm 
IS doomed to decay, and (though the 
years may have modified this one) m 


the desirability and necessity of a world 
revolution “guided” by themselves In 
the past, at least, this ideology has been 
intimately connected with an extraor- 
dinary concentration on the calculating 
pursuit of power As Gabriel Almond 
(1954) put It “Such a pure and un 
equivocal power orientation leaves 
most of us with feelings of disbelief and 
wonder” (p 376) 

Although most of the public appear 
to accept this ideology of world revo 
lution (in its present “peaceful coex- 
istence” guise) without conscious dis- 
agreement, there are few signs that 
they really care about it, and many 
signs that their hearts are elsewhere 
—in the material progress of their own 
society, and in the maintaining of peace 
Unlike their leaders, they do not seem 
preoccupied with the goal of power 
According to Barghoorn (19w) 1 

never met any Soviet people who 
seemed to take pride m Soviet political 
and territorial expansion, in pan Slav- 
ism or in the extension of Communist 
power” (p 250) 

This difference in goals supports the 
conjecture that the leaders’ images also 
may be different While, as we have 
seen, their better access to information 
may make them less paranoid in their 
outlook upon the West than the genial 
public is, their ideology probably makes 
them more so The diabolical character 
of Wall Street is for them an article or 
faith, on which a great part of their 
own lives has been built Also, if they 
still take very seriously the goal o 
world revolution, they may also la e 
seriously the idea that the ‘rulers o 
the West are afraid of this revolution 
and are likely to lash out at it in desper 
ation Aware of their own dynamic, 
expansionist philosophy and their o^ 
hostility to the ruling classes of the 


, (1956) says that ‘ for the ordinary Russian citizen politics means next to 

nothing” (p 20) ^ ^ 
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have seen, the Soviet public has an 
image of the United States that draws 
entuely too sharp a contrast between 
“rulers” and “people ” Perhaps Western 
observers of the U S S R need to be on 
guard against a similar tendency in 

themselves , , 

What does seem likely is that there 
are very significant differences of em 
phasis within each stratum between the 
more militantly Communist elements, 
largely concentrated m the higher 
echelons of the Party, and the less 
militant, more open-minded elements, 
especially among the non Party intel- 
ligentsia and the upper middle strata 
of the general population These dd- 
ferences of emphasis probably include 
a much greater concern with world 
Communism in the more militant groiji 
and a mote hve-and-let-live attitude 
toward world affairs in the less humanl 
group and in the great majority o e 
public Probably on the whole the 
leaders’ self-image is less innocently 
peaceful, and much more resolutely 
dedicated to the expansion of national 
power, than the self-image of the pub- 
lic On the other hand, the leaders 
enemy-image is probably at least as 
diabolical as that of the general public 
It could well be more so, since the 

factors of greater information and more 

active thinking in the minds o e 
leaders, which might make them ws 
“paranoid,” are probably more an 
balanced by their greater acceptance o 
the Marxian demonology and their 
greater basic commitment to a pic urc 
of the present day world as a h e an 
death struggle Their suspicion of what 
our rulers may want to do to t cm 
(Uieir “fear” of us m this sense ol the 


word “fear”) is therefore, m all prob- 
ability, quite genuine 

This IS also, it may be added, the 
judgment of most of those Western 
scholars who have studied most thor- 
oughly the direct evidence as to the 
words and actions of the Soviet leaders 
For instance, Leites (1953) says that, 
m the Bolshevik view, ‘ between all out 
attacks on the Party, the enemy-who 
‘never lays down his arms constantly 
calculates the possibilities of intensify- 
ing hostile acts against it Hence an- 
other total attack may come at any 
hme” (p 404) And Kennan (1960b) 
speaks of their being convinced of the 
inalterable hoshlity of the capitalist 
world’ (p 30) As we have seen, this 
land of exaggerated suspicion does not 
by any means preclude preoccupation 
with power as the primary goal of their 
foreim policy, in fact, aggressive 
motivation based on preoccupa ion 
with power and “defensive motivation 
based on an urge to self-preservation 
(combined with paranoid 
tion of the enemy) can be psychology 
cally complementary In all probability 
both are important in the thinking of 
the Soviet leaders It would appear, 
then, that the Soviet people differ from 
their leaders in one important respect 
a much lesser concern with ‘>'e goal of 
po«er as such, but they resemble tliem 
m another important respect-a desire 

for power as a way of being “f® “ 

world that is assumed to be essentially 

’’"obviously there are problems here 
in plenty We wall therefore attempt 
no estimate of how much resemblance 
Xre may be between the images m 
e minds of the Sowet leaders and 


. .11 lljc Communist elite, see C5- 

■-Wor an ebborat.on 

pecMIy TueVer (1963, pp 201-213) , . „„„„d of pi«ent-<lw Ilusoan ""Pleian ^ the 

the piUioliuonao h.Unnml „,o SoMel leaden are almou ai 

\\«l, see Bj-mes (19G2) He " (p 

suspicious and fearful of the West as svas Pobedonost 
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true to a significant extent now At 
least since Stalin’s death there seems to 
have been a significant seeping upward 
of the live and let-live value system of 
the general public, even into the Pre- 
sidium Khrushchev himself, originally 
a peasant and then a manual worker, 
obviously took pride in what he re- 
garded as his continuing closeness to the 
mentality of workers and peasants, and 
his continuing contact with them If 
there has been since Lenin’s death a 
fading of the revolutionary fervor of 
the members of the ruling group (mani- 
fested, among other things, by Stalin’s 
doctrine of ‘socialism in one country’ 
and by Khrushchev’s readiness to break 
^vlth the Chinese on the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence) the change can 
perhaps be attributed in large part to 
this seeping upward of the value system 
and the assumptions of the less ideo 
logically oriented 99+ percent of the 
Soviet people 

4 A propagandist often has a tend- 
ency to be persuaded by his own propa- 
ganda This has been well established 
by experiments (Kelman, 1953, Tams 
& Kins, 1954. Scott, 1957, 1959) and by 
everyday observation Self deception 
IS probably a good deal commoner 
than consciously cynical lying, at least 
in our o^vn society, and the same may 
well be true ef the U S S R The leaders 
and propagandists may have started out 
with a hehef m most of what they were 

they probably came to believe more 
and more of it (It should be noted that 
this IS not at all mcousisteul with a 
''v “Si>«s to engage in outright lying 
whenever there seems to be a good rea^ 
son to do so-the Korean war .s mX 
hb y a case m po.nt-and a cXmS 

ne ” “"scion^S: 

geration of some things and softneda^ 

both conscious lying anH ° " 
self-deception) ^ ^ ^ unconscious 


5 Much of the evidence on what has 
been called here the Soviet “public” 
actually comes from the upper-middle 
strata of Soviet society, and on general 
grounds it seems unlikely that there are 
radical differences— sharp discontmui 
ties— between them and the top group 
that IS just above them m the power 
pyramid Since the top group is re- 
cruited chiefly from the strata just be- 
low it, and remains in relatively close 
social contact with those strata, a con 
siderable degree of psychological simi- 
lanty, with only moderate differences 
of emphasis, seems probable 
Up to this point the terms ‘leaders’ 
and “public” have been used as if there 
were a sharp distinction between them 
While it IS important to make the dis- 
tincbon it is actually not as sharp as 
IS often assumed, there are a number of 
intermediate levels between the deci 
Sion making leaders at the top of the 
power pyramid and the relatively 
apathehc, nonpohtical masses who per- 
haps constitute the majority m every 
society and almost certainly do so m 

the USSR It IS in these intermediate 
levels, and not m the masses, that one 
might hope for the development of 
some analogue of the “pressure of pub- 
lic opinion’ that exists in the relatively 
democratic countries of the West The 
high intermediate levels have some im 
portance, since the leaders’ tenure of 
power depends on keeping their loyalty 
What they want and what they assume 
dierefore makes a difference, indirectly 
if not directly 

The question of the amount of dif- 
ference m viewpoint between leaders 
and public is still one of the most con 
troversial questions in this field Our 
analysis cannot settle that controversy, 
but it does suggest that there may be 
psychological factors, m the minds of 
Western observers, making for an exag 
geration of the contrast between the 
values and assumptions of this ‘ public 
and those of the men at the top As we 
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wheels of mutual fear and suspicion— 
and if possible to make them turn the 
other way 
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those in the minds of the people It is 
hoped only that the considerations 
advanced m this section may be of some 
help to the reader m arriving at his own 
estimate 


RELEVANCE TO THE 
EAST-WEST CONFLICT 

Since the Soviet leaders rather than 
the public have the missiles and make 
the decisions, this analysis of the psy 
chology of the public can have only an 
indirect bearing on policies relating to 
the double task of conducting the East- 
West conflict and preventing nuclear 
war It may have an indirect bearing 
however, m three ways 

1 It suggests some ways in which 
any group conflict may generate proc 
esses of group self delusion that cloud 
the judgment of the participants To 
whatever extent the West is subject to 
these same processes, the analysts may 
help Westerners to guard against simi 
lar self delusion in their own percep 
tions of reality 

2 While the direct influence of the 
Soviet public on the decisions of their 
leaders xs probably small, especially in 
the foreign policy field, their indirect 
influence may be considerable since 
they constitute a large part of the psy 
cholo^cal climate m which the leaders 
live The values and assumptions of the 
great majority of the people are likely 
o influence those of their leaders, m 
the long run even if the people have 
httle or no direct effect on particular 
decisions 

3 WhJe. as we have seen, the psy 
^olo^ of the leaders clearly differs 
from that of the general pubhc in 

vT'hTr’ other ways m 

which there is reason to believe that 
they are similar To whatever extent 
his IS tme. a stndy of the thinking of 
the public may help us to understand 


that of the decision makmg leaders 
themselves 

In one way in particular such a study 
may help us to empathize realistically 
with those leaders it may help us to 
recognize adequately the element of 
real fear and real suspicion— however 
mistaken it may be— in their image of 
our ‘ ruling circles ’ Since that image 
has nonrational roots and great mo 
mentum, nothing we can do or say is 
likely to effect a large and sudden 
change in it Nevertheless the post 
Stahn leaders have shown rationality in 
many ways There is therefore some 
reason to hope that, if we consciously 
make the changing of their image of us 
a major objective, we may be able over 
a period of years to achieve a substan 
tial measure of success 

While the analysis provides no sim 
pie formula as to how this can be done, 
it does suggest the importance of dis 
tmguishmg clearly between fnendli 
ness and weakness A policy of being 
strong enough to deter Communist ag 
gression and of resisting Communist 
aggression— i/, as in the Korean war, 

It has unambiguously occurred— does 
not necessanly require us to refrain 
from sensible acts of cooperation at 
other times because they could be mis 
taken for appeasement The analysis 
suggests, too, how easily we may per 
ceive as unequivocal aggression an ac 
tion of the Communist leaders which 
from their point of view, is primanly 
defensive m purpose We would be 
wise, then to cultivate empathy in our 
selves as well as courage, and business 
like cooperation as well as strength 
We would be wise to consider every 
contemplated Amencan or Western ac 
hon from the point of view of the 
munist leaders as well as our own, and 
to keep in mind not only the dangers 
of a Munich like policy that rewards 
agression but also the need to stop the 
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In Chapter 8 we turn to data on American images—specifically, on 
the ways in which American public opinion formulates the issues of 
the Cold War. The chapter describes the consensus on Cold-War 
issues that public opinion data seem to reveal, examines some of the 
psychological and social processes diat might produce this consensus, 
and discusses the reasons why it may be more apparent dian real. 
These reasons include the typical methodology of opinion polling 
which, it is pointed out, encourages a deflection of stated opinions in 
the direction of perceived consensus. The chapter then proceeds to 
examine the processes of opinion formation on policy issues, drawing 
on studies of demographic and personality correlates of different 
approaches to the Cold War. In doing so, the chapter returns to some 
of the conceptual approaches and some of the sources of data that we 
have already encountered in Chapters 3 and 6. In Chapter 8, however, 
the primary emphasis is on relating these materials to the foreign 
policy process. Specifically, the attempt is made to draw implications 
from this analysis for the possibilities of policy innovation, which is 
often unduly constrained by an image of a firm and immovable public 
opinion. 

Milton J. Rosenberg, the author of Chapter 8, is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Dartmouth College. He is senior author of Attitude organization 
and change (1960). As a member of the Committee on International 
Relations of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
he is organizing a new research effort on the dynamics of public 
opinion on foreign policy issues. His other research interests currently 
focus on attitude change from the point of view of consistency theory; 
social and personality correlates of ructions to public issues; and the 
social psychology of the psychological experiment and of the interview. 
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things, the effects on policy of the 
“images” of public opinion held by 
those who are involved in policy de- 
velopment. Succeeding sections will 
deal with ways of improving the 
validity of those images and with recent 
theory and research that help to deepen 
and extend their content Throughout 
the chapter, the discussion of these 
matters is guided by the conviction that 
their clarification will contribute to the 
more effective design and utilization of 
policy in pursuit of the goal of inter- 
national stability. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 

FOREIGN POLICY PROCESS 

The general relevance of public opinion 
for the policy process may be reduced 
to at least four relationships. The first 
of these is the desire of national leaders 
to influence the opinions of publics that 
lie beyond the reach of their own direct 
power. Most commonly these are com- 
posed of the residents of “uncom- 
mitted” nations. It is a matter of 
continuing controversy whether it is 
really possible, through propaganda or 
action, to persuade such publics that 
one or the other of the leading nations 
is pacific in its intentions, altruistic in 
its purposes, or admirable for its 
achievements. However, it is now gen- 
erally understood that, at least in the 
short run, a “neutral” nation will move 
toward or away from one or the other 
of die great powers not on the basis of 
public opinion but because those who 
lead it perceive that in so doing they 
are gaining economic, territorial, de- 
fensive, or other kinds of advantage 
for their nation. Thus the ruling elites 
of the contesting major powers are 
probably not as deeply interested in 
public opinion in the uncommitted 
areas of the world as they are some- 
times thought to be. Usually, and par- 


ticularly in the Western nations, they 
are more directly and more constantiy 
concerned with the policy-related opin- 
ions that are held within their own 
spheres of influence; that is, they are 
more dependably attentive to the opin- 
ions of the publics that make up their 
own nations. This is the kind of public 
opinion upon which this chapter will 
focus. 

The three remaining types of rela- 
tionships between the policy process 
and public opinion that are to be dis- 
cussed here are then iniratuitional in 
locus, though they often have quite 
direct significance for international 
strategies and competitive encounters. 
We shall briefly consider public opinion 
as a resource in policy execution and 
as a source of ipolicy innovation. In 
somewhat greater compass, because it 
helps define the pertinence of the em- 
pirical studies to be reviewed in later 
sections of this chapter, we shall then 
consider public opinion as a constraint 
upon policy innovation. 

Broad approval by the majority of a 
national public of the visible policies 
of its leaders, or at least assent to these 
policies, would seem to be a sine qua 
non {or the successful execution of 
policy and for the maintenance of gov- 
erning power itself. When "morale” 
fails fully and unequivocally, wars are 
lost, governments collapse, economies 
flounder. In this sense public opinion 
is a sustaining resource. But it may also 
be used as an active and manipulable 
resource, as a way of increasing the 
prominence and credibility of initia- 
tives and responses in international 
competition. Thus it seems likely that 
civil defense programs, and particularly 
campaigns to create a pattern of na- 
tional opinion favorable to the financ- 
ing and building of fall-out shelters, 
have at times had the effect of increas- 
ing the credibility of America’s an- 
nounced willingness to employ “massive 
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The Cold War approaches its twen 
tieth anniversary Policy makers on 
both sides, inhibited from as free a 
recourse to the threat of conclusive 
military action as was once available, 
have of necessity sought to avoid ul 
timate confrontation Indeed they seem 
to have tacitly agreed that the issue of 
final hegemony must be put aside, 
except for its occasional evocation in 
propagandists rhetoric Instead they 
have pursued the conflict in terms of a 
^ of particular and limited issues 
^ough these have vaned over tune 
(from Azerbaijan and the United 
Nations effort in Korea in the mid and 
late 40s to Berhn, Viet Nam, and arms 
inspection issues m the early ’OOs) the 
structure and style of the continuing 
competition have shown a certain note- 
worthy regulanty 

One problematic aspect of this settled 
pattern of international competition has 
been the role m it of “public opinion ' 


In the two great power centers of 
Washington and Moscow, and in sub 
sidiary ones such as Peking and Pans, 
the opinions of the public, or rather or 
numerous and discnminable publics, 
seem to matter a great deal, they en 
gage the interest not only of those who 
control the making of policy but also ot 
those who advise them, those who re 
ceive their decisions for implementation 
and those, in the West at least, who 
hold the power of legislative assent or 
veto 

The purpose of this chapter is to 
clarify certain important aspects 
general relationship between pi^hc 
opinion and the pohcy process and to 
do this in a way that is pointed bot 
toward the recent history of the Co 
War and toward the prospects for its 
resolution The first section examines 
some ways in which public opinion 
enters into policy formulation and ex- 
ecution This will include, among other 
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aspect of American mass democracy, 
though some modem readings stress his 
troubled concern that inherent in it 
were the debasement of political intel- 
ligence and the loss of governmental 
flexibility. 

Whether or not "mass society*" has 
come to its full development, we have 
had since Ortega (1932) an abundance 
of social observers (among current 
writers one thinks immediately of 
Fromm, 1941; Kahler, 1957; Riesman, 
1950; Mills, 1956; Arendt, 1951) who 
diagnose modem man as socially dis- 
oriented, estranged from any authentic 
comprehension of pressing public 
issues, essentially depoliticized; and yet 
in spite of this (or because of it) usually 
rigid and unyielding in his uninformed 
political judgments, or else prone to 
occasional arousals of excessive and ill- 
considered political enthusiasm and 
indignation. It is some such vision of 
the essential political incompetence of 
the mass in modem democratic states 
that has troubled and energized the 
thought of diose who, like Walter Lipp- 
mann, have sought to integrate the 
perspectives of political philosophy 
with the practical necessity for govern- 
ments to act wisely and creatively. 

Much of Lippmann’s argument in his 
influential book Essays in the public 
philosophy (1955) flows from his char- 
acterization of mass democratic govern- 
ment as hemmed in, particularly in the 
management of its foreign relations, by 
a public opinion that is always some 
years behind the times. The generative 
source of this outdated public opinion 
is discovered in earlier efforts, often 
initiated by die government itself, to 
mobilize public support for previous 
policies. The paradox thus suggested 
can be summarized in the terms of this 
chapter: Efforts to affect public opinion 
so that it will have utility as a resource 
have the consequence over time (and 
because of the sheer sluggishness and 


rigidity of the ordinary man’s political 
mentality) of generating constraints 
upon the flexibility and freedom for 
rationality that policy-makers must 
enjoy. 

This hypothesis is an intriguing one, 
not only because of practical implica- 
tions and the way in which it high- 
lights a basic dilemma in political 
philosophy, but also because it is 
founded on two assumptions that have 
been much discussed, and not infre- 
quently studied, in recent years. The 
first of these assumptions is that those 
who are engaged in policy-formulating 
activities are in fact persuaded that 
their continuation in power depends 
upon their making some visible effort 
to serve the public will; and that they 
do in actuality often undertake to meet 
the policy specifications implicit in the 
perceived content of majority public 
opinion. The second assumption is that 
the opinions of publics on policy issues 
are stable enough and detailed enough 
in their content for the members of 
those publics to be capable of feeling 
directly served or violated by govern- 
mental action. 

Certain social scientists have ques- 
tioned these asumptions. In so doing 
they have not necessarily shown them 
to be unfounded, but they have demon- 
strated that they require qualification 
and more detailed examination. The 
emergence in political science of the 
behavioral approach is nowhere more 
visible than in the many investigations 
into how, in reality rather than in ideal- 
ized formal definitions, legislative and 
other governmental roles are acted out. 

Miller and Stokes (1963; see also 
Miller, 1962) in one of the most detailed 
and well-designed empirical studies so 
far reported in this area, seem to have 
demonstrated a number of important 
d)ings about the relationship between 
congressmen and their constituencies. 
They examine the degree of congruence 
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retaliation,” to "go to the bnnk”-and 
beyond if necessary— m defense of its 
interests The positive correlation be- 
tween recurrent emphases on shelter- 
buildmg and variations in the level of 
American Soviet tension suggests some 
conscious effort to use the mass media 
to mobilize and shape visible national 
opinion m ways that will convey na- 
tional militancy, though an even simpler 
relationship is probably also involved— 
that between international tension and 
threat and the reactive search for magi- 
cal symbolizations of security The 
continuing controversy between gov- 
ernment spokesmen and editors over 
“news management” m the United 
States may be read as reflecting, among 
other things, an awareness of the fact 
that disingenuous attempts to manipu 
late public opinion for tactical gam 
have oecome more common in recent 
years 

Can public opinion also operate as a 
source of policv? Can it, when strongly 
mobilized ana effectively expressea, 
actually drive leaders to undertake 
changes that they would not otherwise 
have consideredr Publicists engaged m 
organizing protest movements and in 
mounting legislative lobbies frequently 
claim that this is so Indeed the sound- 
ing of this claim not only justifies the 
publicist’s role, but is prescribed by it 
But a close examination of such cam- 
paigns suggests that rarely can they 
exert enough pressure, enough directed 
mass indignation, to force even the 
most democratic of governments into 
previously unconsidered or rejected 
paths of action What they do some- 
times accomplish is to change the image 
of public opinion held by persons cap 
able of affecting policy decisions, in- 
deed they may often alter the image of 
public opinion held by the public itself 
And on occasion the consequence will 
be to free policy makers and legislative 
“watchdogs” from mhibiUng apprehen- 


sions about the domestic consequences 
of significant shifts on matters of mter- 
national policy 

As policy-makers have become more 
aware of tnis sort of process, they have 
sometimes tended to utilize it A possi 
ble recent example was the apparent 
indirect encouragement by the Ken 
nedy administration, in the months 
before the negotiation of the nuclear 
test-ban, of the efforts of various peace 
orgamzations that had been pressunng 
it in just that direction One instance 
was a broadly distnbuted letter from 
an ad hoc committee of academics that 
urged professors to lend their names 
and financial support to the pro test- 
ban effort, the letter went on to imply, 
guardedly but unambiguously, that 
assurances had been received that such 
action would be welcomed by an ad- 
ministration that was convinced that a 
test-ban was in the national interest but 
was at the same time unsanguine about 
the prospects for senatorial ratification 

In examining and rejecting the idea 
that public opinion (at intensities less 
than those that generate revolutions) 
can operate as an important source of 
policy innovation, I have touched upon 
another notion that is generally given 
somewhat greater credence namely 
that public opinion, or the perception 
of it, sets limits to the possibility of 
policy changes and innovations We 
arrive then at the question of whether 
public opinion is indeed a major con- 
straint upon the process of policy for 
mulation itself 

The nearly consensual answer since 
de Tocqueville (who is, indeed, also 
die canonical source of the question) 
has been affirmative For some conv 
mentators and ideologists this assumed 
ultimate "sovereignty of the pubhc 
has been the confirming glory of West- 
ern, and particularly American, demo 
cratic achievement De Tocqueville 
himself was ambivalent about this 
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on certain dimensions of foreign policy, 
it does not follow that only more spe- 
cialized, more politically literate, and 
more organized minority publics are 
capable of imposmg constraints upon 
the formulation and execution of for 
eign policy TTiere seem to be some 
other important considerations from 
which it can be argued that mass 
opinion (or rather the way in which it 
IS perceived) does constrain policy 
processes to a greater extent than Miller 
and Stokes, Converse, and others have 
estimated 

Let us first submit the Miller Stokes 
findings to somewhat closer examina 
tion The only dimension of foreign 
pohcy represented in their data is that 
of internationalism versus isolationism, 
but, as they themselves suggest, this 
issue has disappeared from the realm 
of partisan controversy However, other 
foreign policy issues, most of them con 
cemed with how international relations 
should be conducted, have replaced it 
Most notably, foreign policy debate in 
America and other Western countries 
(and indeed debate in and between 
certain Communist nations as well) has 
for some years been focused on the 
choice between a guarded approach to 
increasing international conciliation or 
a continued reliance upon an unyield 
ing “hard line pattern of armed de 
terrence and mutual distrust One 
wonders if congressmen’s votes on the 
test ban, on cultural exchange pro 
grams, and on military budgets might 
not yield higher correlations with back 
home opinions than their votes on the 
issues examined by Miller and Stokes 
It is also worth noting that Miller 
and Stokes find stronger correlations 
between home district opinions and the 
voting records of congressmen who 
come from “safe districts than m the 
case of congressmen who hve with the 
threat of biannual electoral recall This 
might suggest that a congressman who 


serves a district m which public opin 
ion IS fairly uniform will find it easier 
to represent back-home views in his 
legislative voting, and further that his 
performance in the model of an “m 
structed delegate” will indeed facilitate 
his retention of office Incidentally, the 
widespread use of polling procedures 
by congressmen themselves, methodo 
logically inadequate as these surveys 
usually are (see Alpert et al , 1954), 
suggests the extent to which many con 
gressmen are overtly concerned with 
keeping up with the content of back- 
home opinion However, it may be that 
some congressmen use these mail sur- 
veys not to find out what they need to 
do to please their constituents but 
rather what they need to do to ‘edu 
cate” them Others, as Hawver (1954) 
suggests, may simply be engaging in 
public relations 

But beyond such cavils there lies a 
more obvious and more important con 
sideration It is that m the nations of 
the Western alliance generally, and in 
the Eastern nations certainly, the plan 
nmg and execution of foreign pohcy is 
in the hands of the executive branch 
of government and its speciahzed 
agencies (cf Chapter 12 in this volume 
for further discussion of this point) In 
the democracies the men who hold 
national governmental power, and 
those who govern the partij in national 
power, will of necessity be more re- 
sponsive than the average individual 
legislator to the injury they may do 
themselves by grossly violating “na- 
tional opinion " Thus in the United 
States, for example, evidence of the 
constraining influence of mass public 
opinion upon foreign policy might best 
be sought in the choices made by the 
President and the group of pohcy ad 
visors and court-inihates (some of 
whom, to be sure, may be legislative 
figures) that surrounds him It is in the 
positions they endorse or avoid, in the 
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between the congressman’s roll-call per- 
formance, his privately expressed policy 
views, and the sampled opinions of 
voters m his home district, and on this 
basis they identify a number of factors 
that seem to increase or dimmish the 
extent to which a congressman’s voting 
record is affected by his perceptions of 
constituency opinion One of these is 
the variable of issue content Presently 
the area of civil rights is the one m 
which legislative performance seems to 
be most attuned to home district ma- 
jority opinion A similar relationship, 
of smaller but significant magnitude, is 
found in the area of “social welfare” 
issues However, in the domain of for- 
eign policy or, more specifically, on the 
dimension of “foreign involvement 
versus isolationism” no such relation 
ship IS visible in the data developed by 
Miller and Stokes 

Their interpretation, based upon in- 
terviews with voters conducted in 1958, 
IS that these voters show a compara 
tively low awareness of, or interest in, 
the particulars of ‘involvement versus 
isolation” issues This in turn they 
ascribe to the fact that something like 
a bipartisan consensus has prevailed on 
matters of foreign policy 

Understanding of the distant mysteries 
of foreign policy has not been promoted 
through the partisan specifications of al 
tematives Mr Eisenhower’s great con 
tribution to American political life was to 
obliterate the isolationist internationalist 
dichotomy which had characterized post 
war party allegiances But in making inter 
nationalists out of many Repubhcan voters 
and reviving the possibility of flexibility 
in America s foreign policy posture, the 
cues by which policy alternatives are given 
political implications for the voter were 
destroyed In 1958 foreign policy stood 
as an emerging question for public dis 
cussion, so poorly meshed with the exist 
mg operabons of the representative system 


as to limit the creation of the links which 
bind die acts of the representatives into 
the desires of the represented (Miller, 
1962, p 28) 

Other writers, impressed by these 
and similar findings, have tended to 
discount the pertinence of public opin- 
ion as a source of constraint upon the 
development of international policy 
decisions Thus Converse (1963), speak 
mg both as a public opinion specialist 
and as one interested in the peace 
movement, draws this conclusion from 
the work of Miller and Stokes and from 
his own years of “close contact with 
political opinions in the mass public 

Clearly, m foreign affairs, decision 
makers are not convinced that the mass 
public has sufficient information to pass 
worthwhile judgment, and few of us who 
have had contact with opinion surveys 
would dare say them nay (p 41) 

On these grounds he advises peace 
movement workers to direct their per- 
suasive efforts not “downward (that 
is to the mass public) but 
“upward” (to policy makers) and side- 
ways” (to other well-educated, poht 
ically active citizens) 

The note of realism struck m such 
studies and commentaries is of course 
welcome, as realism always is One 
mam consequence of the development 
and widespread use of survey tech- 
niques has been the discovery, dis- 
maying to many who have made it, that 
the public” IS extremely uninformed 
about the very facts of international 
relations 'The proportions of respond- 
ents who cannot identify the worlds 
leading political figures, who canno 
even recognize such terms as NATO, 
Common Market, or OAS, is, m most 
surveys, distressmgly large 

From this fact, however, or from the 
fact that American congressmen seem 
uninfluenced by constituency opinion 
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literate policy changes. If a contem- 
plated innovation is withdrawn, this is 
often only so that it may be redrawn— 
changed in its form of statement and 
in its supporting arguments and once 
again put forward. 

Perhaps the most significant effect 
of public opinion on policy under- 
takings is in fostering anticipations of 
the process that has been described 
here. Such anticipations will often de- 
termine the way in which a policy 
change is initially presented to the pub- 
lic or the way in which it is defended 
after it has been launched. Whether 
the constraining power of public opin- 
ion is anticipated or directly encoun- 
tered, it may contribute significantly to 
altering the meaning, the potential 
efficacy, the very original purpose of 
the contemplated policy change. Thus, 
while public opinion operating as a 
constraint upon policy rarely stops in- 
novations in their tracks, it may often 
transform them. And the authors of the 
original policy plan, having become 
caught up in “seeing it through the 
miii,”may sometimes be less than com- 
pletely cognizant that some such trans- 
formation, some such deflection away 
from their original purposes, has in fact 
occurred. 

In sum, I have suggested that, in the 
area of foreign relations, elitist percep- 
tions of the opinions of publics (whether 
these be specialized and articulate 
pressure groups or the “mass public” it- 
self) tend to have some effect upon 
policy processes, and particularly that 
at times they do constrain and limit the 
shaping and execution of policy innova- 
tions. The extent to which policy proc- 
esses are controlled by such perceptions 
has hardly been assessed in any system- 
atic studies. Nor are we in a position 
to say anything definite about the com- 
parative importance of role, personality, 
situation, and issue variables as they 
might heighten or reduce the magni- 
tude of this relationship. Clearly what 


is needed is research in which those 
who contribute to the policy process 
are interviewed and observed as they 
develop their own perceptions of pub- 
lic opinion and as they adapt to these 
perceptions. It should be quite possible 
to pursue questions of the following 
sorts empirically: What kinds of elitists 
worry about what kinds of opinions as 
held by what kinds of publics? How are 
their perceptions of the content and 
strength of public opinion shaped? 
What mechanisms do they employ, and 
under what conditions, in yielding to, 
or in avoiding, the constraints upon 
policy that are associated with such 
perceptions? 

At me same time, if we are to develop 
a more systematic and detailed knowl- 
edge of the role of public opinion in 
the policy process, we must also ad- 
dress ourselves to the other side of the 
transaction between the individual in 
power and the individual in the public. 
We need, then, to deepen and extend 
our understanding of the psychology 
of public opinion. Among the questions 
that require examfnafion are these: 
How do members of publics develop, 
or fail to develop, sustained and de- 
tailed orientations toward policy issues? 
What relations obtain between these 
orientations as privately held and as 
overtly expressed? Considering their 
content and organization, how are such 
orientations related to aspects of the 
person's social identity? How are they 
related to the personality systems in 
which they are imbedded? 

From recent research and theoretical 
writing, we can draw some fairly relia- 
ble answers to some of these questions 
and some more tentative, but provoca- 
tive, answers to others. The main pur- 
pose of this chapter is to review and 
integrate such answers in a way that 
will demonstrate their relevance for 
policy-making and execution. At the 
same time I shall try to examine this 
material for its bearing on some 
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proposed innovations they risk, discard, 
or delay, that one may discover the 
ultimate power over policy of the con- 
sensual pattern of mass opinion as they 
perceive it ^ 

The suggestion that those who con- 
trol policy formulation are inhibited 
by apprehensions over public opinion 
requires some qualification For one 
thing, this inhibition does not neces 
sanly take the form of feeling bound by 
the specific percentages of pro and con 
reactions to particular issues as yielded 
by the respondents m "last week’s poll ” 
Instead, policy-makers usually recog- 
nize the validity of the specialist’s claim 
that mass opinion is short on detail, 
sometimes rather unspecific, and often 
sluggishly unresponsive to exact issues 
of policy choice, except as these have 
direct and obvious bearing upon the 
individual’s continuing, conscious con- 
cern for his immediate welfare Indeed 
many practical politicians seem to have 
known this for some time before social 
scientists discovered it But what the 
policy controlling members of govern 
mental and party elites do usually 
credit IS that, at any given time, there is 
some generalized and established frame 
of reference against which the mass 
public may be most readily brought 
to interpret and evaluate policy changes 
Thus, at least until recently, it seemed 
that large sectors of the American pub 
he were rather accepting of attempts to 
get them to examine almost any depar- 
tures in foreign policy in terms of 
whether these indicated that the gov- 
^ment was being “hard or soft on 
Communism 


Whether a given policy innovation 
can be so structured that the public \vill 
locate It at the negative pole of such 
a generalized scale of evaluation (and 
thus how it wiU affect the electoral 
prospects and legislative successes of 
the group m power) depend m large 
part upon what the political opposition 
tries to make of the contemplated 
policy innovation and how successful it 
is in its attempts Thus innovative 
departures in foreign policy will often 
be tested out in “trial balloon” form 
If the opposition elects to try to shoot 
the balloon down (or if individual 
oppositionists attempt to advance their 
political careers by directing their fire 
at it), it may hastily be pulled down 
Party colleagues of the balloonist will 
disagree with him, he himself will insist 
that he spoke not officially but only for 
himself and only to stimulate discus- 
sion If such a tactical withdrawal is 
not made, those behind the launching 
of the balloon will watch closely to 
gauge whether important publics can 
possibly be brought to dangerous levels 
of mobilized indignation, to levels that 
threaten electoral losses and legislative 
or financial abandonments 

In some basic sense, then, the mobili 
zation of apparent public opposition or 
mdignation comprises an attempt on 
the part of partisan opposition groups 
or individuals to use public opinion as 
a resource Where such attempts are, or 
seem, successful, public opinion will 
achieve the status of an effective con 
stratnt upon policy innovation Ot 
course constraints merely constrain, 
they do not necessarily defeat and ob 


„ ‘rapwtance of the average legulatot m the shaping of policy be slighted 

It is necessary to add that he can agect that process in various ways, most obviously, by what 
lecSvTrew^ “ '‘“i' decisioi that will be available for 

2 A possible indication of an ongoing shift m present American public opinion on Cold-War 
issues IS that for some sectors of the pubhc (thou^ probably not for the majority) this frame 
of nucl^'^ar salient than one defined m terms of ' reduemg or increasing the danger 
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variant of a broader and more philo- 
sophical one: How does a person come 
to know the mind of another? Most 
directly such knowledge of the other 
begins with what we are told about 
him, either by himself or by others who 
have elicited such reports from him. 
As the size and geographic dispersion 
of constituencies and publics have in- 
creased, and as the demands on policy- 
makers have multiplied, those who fill 
such roles have found themselves less 
capable of gauging public opinion 
through direct contact. Nor have they 
been willing to depend solely upon im- 
pressions conveyed from various sec- 
tions of the country by political allies, 
local officials, and journalists. Instead 
they have turned increasingly to the 
product of an industry that arose, in 
part, in response to their need— to the 
reports of the pollsters and social sur- 
veyors. 

If it is true that public opinion as 
apprehended by leaders does play some 
role at least in their perceptual organi- 
zation of policy issues and in the 
shaping of their responses to those 
issues, then a critical examination of 
this major source of their knowledge 
about public opinion becomes essential. 
Specifically it should be asked: How 
trustworthy, how free from error, is the 
information conveyed by professional 
surveyors of public opinion? If error 
is present, does it have a random qual- 
ity or is it likely to show systematic 
bias in a particular direction? 

Through the writings of Percy Bridg- 
man (1927), social scientists were first 
confronted with the idea that the very 
act and technique of scientific observa- 
tion may transform the appearance or 
even the substance of that which is 
being observed. Recently Ome (1962), 
Riecken (1962), Rosenthal (1963), and 
others have examined the ways in 
whicl^ e.xperimental procedures in the 
laboratory may contaminate and distort 


the phenomena they presume to study. 
In similar fashion, it is highly probable 
that the study of public opinion through 
interviews and questionnaires often 
aflFects and transforms (and perhaps 
even creates) its object. To disclose the 
analysis that lies behind this assertion, 
and to evaluate the procedures upon 
which knowledge about public opinion 
is typically based, will require a com- 
mentary upon certain usually un- 
examined aspects of the public opinion 
interview. 

Aukude Expression in the 
Interview Situation 

It is in the nature of the situation in 
which one person asks another to reveal 
himself that the latter is unlikely to 
respond spontaneously. He is far more 
likely to draw from the range of things 
he might say, and from the set of ways 
he might say them, some selection that 
suits the occasion, that helps him to 
reduce the apprehensions aroused by 
the situation as well as to approach the 
fulfillments it promises. In this the 
typical respondent in a public opinion 
interview (or, for that matter, the 
patient responding to a clinician, the 
applicant to a personnel manager, and 
even the public personage to a journal- 
ist) is usually not attempting to deceive. 
Rather, he is involved in yet another 
round of the never-ending search for a 
coherent, socially acceptable and yet 
personally believable identity. 

In recent years a number of social 
researchers have become sensitive to 
this dilemma. Some, like Kahn and Can- 
nell (1957), have encountered it in the 
form of a set of response-distorting 
effects that they trace to inadequate in- 
terviewing and question-phrasing pro- 
cedures. Others, like David Riesman 
(1964), have gone on to analyze the 
interview as a ritualized exchange, 
governed by a set of implicit norms that 
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methodological and theoretical issues m 
social psychology A forecast of the re 
mainder of this chapter will suggest 
the scope and limits of the approach 
that I propose to take 
The immediately succeeding section 
attempts a sort of applied epistemology 
Polls and surveys comprise the main 
source of information about the dis 
tribution of public opinion on policy 
issues However, analysis of various 
aspects of the public opinion interview 
suggests that respondents may often 
give a kind of invalid self report m 
which opinion expression is deflected 
from private indifference toward en 
dorsement of perceived consensus A 
major consequence is that the views 
held by policy makers about relevant 
public opinion are often maccurate and 
unnecessarily inhibiting in their in 
fluence upon pohcy formulation and 
execution One corrective to this kind 
of distortion in public opinion data is 
the comprehensive analvsis of its possi 
ble sources, another is the development 
of new approaches to the assessment of 
attitudes on public issues Governing 
the discussion of these matters is the 
proposition that closer analysis and 
better measurement of public opinion 
wiU reveal that, at least as far as this 
source of constraint is concerned the 
policy process may often be pursued 
with much more flexibility and open 
ness Aan policy specialists concerned 
with Cold War problems have hereto 
lore allowed themselves 

response to 

*e ^nstrammg power of publrc opm 
Z understand 

o policy issues acqun-e their interest m 
the e issues and their evaluative o i 
entations toward them A separate se^ 

4 q“«hon is 

guided by the sort of “functionalist 

Chalr“fi in 

Chapter 6 by Jams and Smith This 


sechon m turn provides the ground 
work for the major task to which I have 
addressed myself to report and analyze 
a number of studies, including some of 
my own, that have sought to disclose 
the correlates and sources of attitudes 
on those policy issues that figure im 
portantly m the present debate about 
whether, and how, the Cold War is to 
be prosecuted or resolved In its bear 
mg upon problems of pohcy, the import 
of this last major section is that the 
attitudes of different portions of the 
public can, in some degree, be altered 
or reinforced in ways that will reduce 
still further the constraints that exist 
ing public opinion tends to impose 
upon policy innovation 

In the mam, the point of view that I 
have here forecasted, and whose valid 
ity and applicability I shall now attempt 
to estabhsn approaches public opinion 
as an obstacle (though a somewhat sur 
mountable one) to the achievement of 
required national and international 
goals If public opinion does presently 
play this role more than any other, this 
IS not a truly acceptable or inevitable 
stale of affairs In some concluding 
comments I shall presume to go beyond 
the limited questions of how to inter 
pret and alter present public opinion 
constraints upon policy innovation and 
offer some suggestions about why large 
sections of the public are incompetent 
in matters of foreign policy and what 
in the light of a commitment to the 
democratic model of social order, ought 
to be done about it 


THE SOURCES AND DETECTION 
OF INVALID CONSENSUS ON 
POLICY ISSUES 

How do persons involved in the policy 
process derive their ideas about the 
content and intensity of public opinion 
on policy issues? The question is a 
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sponses may continue to influence 
opinion statements even when the ex 
pectation that one is actually nslcing 
danger has faded 

This pattern of apprehension is 
hardly one that we would expect to be 
restricted to interviews conducted in 
democratic nations Surely similar feel 
mgs are aroused when opinion inter 
views are undertaken, as is in fact more 
frequently being done, in some of the 
Eastern bloc and neutral countries 
Indeed one might expect that the 
strength, scope, and influence of such 
apprehensions would vary duectly 
with the extent to which overt deviance 
from societally sanctioned posibons has 
in the past led to private suffenng or to 
anxiety laden concern over incalculable 
consequences 

From the foregoing considerations 
we begin to glimpse a paradox One 
area of decision in which elitist per 
ceptions of public opinion have prob 
ably influenced the policy process is 
that involving the prosecution or resolu 
bon of the Cold War Yet ‘public 
opiiuon” on Cold War issues may well 
be less than franldy expressed in all 
instances, often its expression may be 
polarized m directions that confirm the 
continuation of the pattern of interna 
tional conflict that has exerted that 
polarizing influence Perhaps this has 
had some part in the very maintenance 
of the Cold War pattern though surely 
many other factors have played as im 
portant, or more important, roles 

At the time of >vribng the tide of 
tension in the Cold War has ostensibly 
been ebbing for better than a jear 
Could It then be argued that, if this 
trend continues as far as ultimate East- 
West settlement and the achievement 
of international trust, the data gathered 
m interviews on international issues 
xvill become sufficiently valid so that 
we may take them at face value? I am 
convinced that such an expectation 


would be quite unjustified The tend 
ency to avoid anxiety or overt diffi 
culty by resonabng what one perceives 
to be conventional and sanctioned 
opinion IS merely a heightened form 
of a far more pervasive and unavoid 
able psychological process, which man 
ifests Itself even in the absence of 
significant threat for deviance This 
more ‘normal underlying process is 
grounded in the elementary fact that 
humans are mobvated to please each 
other, to win from each other respect 
and admiration Such needs are of par 
hcular pertinence when one has agreed 
to submit oneself to study and evalua 
bon by an “expert" But how, in the 
brief compass of an hour or less spent 
together, is the respondent to find a 
way of unlocking the interviewers 
approval? The more naive he is, the 
more he wdl tend to assume that those 
views and opmions that he takes to be 
generally held are also congenial to the 
interviewer Thus, through this dy 
namic as well, reference to available 
consensual standards may guide a good 
deal of what the respondent has to say 
about his own attitudes on issues of 
policy 

So far I have dealt with motivations 
that impel the respondent to shape his 
attitude expressions to his perception of 
consensual standards because “judg 
ment by the other” is of importance to 
bun Less immediately apparent, but 
no less significant, is the respondents 
capacity to stand in judgment upon 
himself The members of most literate, 
mass societies are taught, or at least 
regularly told, that a measure of one’s 
worth IS the extent to which one attends 
to public issues and feels responsibly 
involved m them Whether this is con 
veyed in the content of a democratic 
ideology of “responsible citizenship” or 
m the context of an ideology of “social- 
ist construction” or in yet other terms, 
the consequence is that many men 
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encourage ego enhancing self revela- 
bon in a setting that, by virtue of its 
isolation and impermanence, can have 
no lasting consequences 
Still another and related approach 
to the psychology of the interview, par- 
ticularly the kind of interview in which 
the respondent is asked to report his 
CN’aluative position on current policy 
issues and alternatives, will be sug- 
gested here It is based upon the re- 
flections of the author and various col 
leagues whom he has questioned about 
their expenences as interviewers It is 
offered without any substantial, direct 
test of Its propositions, though much of 
what is asserted is consistent with 


incidental findings m a variety of meth 
odological studies as well as experi- 
mental studies on atbtude dynamics 
From Thomas and Znaniecki (1918) 
to Lewin (1935) and beyond, numerous 
Nvriters have stressed that behavior is 
guided by, and is expressive of, the in 
dividual s “definition of the siluabon" 
Yet it IS remarkable that, until recently, 
there has been so little investigation or 
even systematic speculation concerning 
the respondent’s eye view of the public 
opinion interview This is a matter for 
considerable concern, because the defi 
nitions that guide the interviewer and 
respondent are not likely to be com- 
pl^cl) or even largely identical 
To understand why tins should be 
so uc must note, first of all, that the 
actual nature, purpose, and rationale 
of the transaction that the respondent 
las agre^ to are often not at all clear 
to him Even when such matters are 
exp/amed, these exphnalions may not 
h, or, .f understood 

d) credited In the nndst of this am- 
certain other meanings and 
cinlicnges mil be pereened. m.sper- 
Khed, or projeetiveK claboratcd'^by 
he respomlent and these mil m taZ 
tend to nflec the stjle and substance 
of Ins responding 


One type of subjective interpretation 
that IS likely to influence the respond 
ent’s self report of his attitudes is partic- 
ularly common when, in comparison to 
the interviewer, the respondent is of 
lesser apparent status, education, or 
sophistication Under such circum 
stances he often feels that his com 
pelence is being tested, and thus his 
guiding concern is that he not show 
himself to be totally uninformed on, or 
unmvolved in, the public issues that the 
interviewer puts before him A basic 
consequence of such concern is that the 
respondent may, with some private 
sense of urgency, seek to recall and re 
peat as his own, those positions that he 
has already heard expressed and de 
fended These of course will tend to be 
the ones that prevail in the mass media 
and which reach him through those 
media or through “opinion leaders” (see 
Lazarsfeld & Menzel, 1963) who are 
more closely attuned to them 
Another subjective feature of the in 
terview situation is that many respond 
ents, even those who do feel themselves 
the interviewer’s social equals, may 
doubt whether the guarantee of ano 
nymity can be trusted Where this is the 
case, the respondent may be concerned 
that the opinions he expresses might 
ultimately be used to judge his loy 
alty,” “patnotism,” or “nght thinking 
and that such judgments of him will 
have some bearing upon his continued 
welfare So near paranoid a set of sus- 
picions is perhaps less likely to arise 
these days than was the case a few 
years ago when loyalty tests were a 
more directly sanctioned kind of under- 
taking But to the extent that the 
prevalence of Cold War tensions has 
affected the differential distribution of 
social reinforcement for political ojiin- 
ions, and thus has made the avowai of 
certain opinions more anxiety-provok- 
ing than others, a concern for the 
respectability of one’s mtervaevv re- 
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Viewer or from the self From such 
respondents the procedure of inqu^ 
has elicited invalid self reports in the 
sense that they have claimed an attitu 
dmal Exity that they do not in fact 
possess Still a third group of respond 
ents IS conceivable for whom a more 
dramatic type of invalidity might 
obtain These would be persons who 
actually hold attitudes opposite to the 
consensual standard but who have, 
either with direct knowledge of du 
plicity or with more intricate f®‘^h 
niques of seU deception represented 
themselves as committed to the per 
ceived consensus * 

An illustration may help both to 
demonstrate the applicability of this 
classification and to point toward soine 
relevant further considerations Should 
the People*s Republic of China (signiti 
cantly, poll questions often refer to 
Red China’) be admitted to the 
United Nations? The question has been 
asked many times in public opinion sur 
veys in the United States and with all 
national samples the vast majority ex 
press clear opposition 
At the same time the public treat 



porated within the category of ‘oppo 
sition to Communism ’ a category that 
m Itself IS perhaps stdl the most salient 
and general item of national consensus 
as presently perceived 

Of course the very force of that eon 
sensus, and its influence over the issue 
relevant communications that reach the 
public, will have an attitude shaping 
effect upon many persons in this in 
stance probably upon a large majority 
We can therefore assume that the 
modal group is the first of the three 
suggested above That is we can as 
sume that the larger number of re 
spondents are essentially descnbing 
themselves accurately, 
nose the admission of China to the 
United Nations (at least when they are 
asked to think about it) and that in the 
:rsence of strong counter procures 


At the same time the puDuc uca. - fhere may indeed De suiuc 
went of this issue by governmenta v qJ respondents have pn 

figures, commentators, editorialists ^d j entertained positive 

^.okesmen for major organ.zatmm has J Un>‘cd rfs'mpiy I, 

mtimidated to ac 
knowledge this nubhc opm 

The interpretation that P““ 

.on data „ ,i,.s pfrt.cular 

degree, comensu on th. 

■T'; "’?ruc.any mportant is that the 

what IS crucially p 
very kind of ques n,ost m 

not he cmpincfll J ^ j,p,n,on poll 

:^g”mchn;ues haie hcen eniplo>ed 


ajjuKesmen lor niajui 

been quite unequivocally congruen 
\vith public opinion ” That small pro 
portion of the national public 
closely follow foreign relations prob 
lems through the accounts of special 
>zed publications may have some 
awareness that present policy on this 
issue IS not likely to remain forever as 
intractable and unvarying as it now 
appears, but such predictive informa 
bon simply has not reached the 
age man To the contrary, for him this 
IS one of the issues most clearly incor 


*A similar classification in terms of report themsehcs 

after influence has been attempted mdmduais i- 

attitude change (see Kelman 1961) 
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come to judge their human value by the 
evidence of social involvement that 
they manage to put before themselves 
Persons so onented will tend to mam 
tain self esteem by striving to view 
themselves as altitudinally involved m 
the \\orld of issues around them Yet 
the extent and detail of that involve 
ment, its very reality, are tested only 
upon special occasions One of these is, 
of course, the pubhc opinion interview 
Thus problems of self judgment may 
dri\e at least some respondents toward 
the avowal of positions that they have 
not truly internalized, or toward an 
intensity of avowal that exceeds actual 
conviction, and again such avowals are 
more likely to be directed toward, 
rather than away from, what the in 
dividual takes to be the prevailing con 
sensus 

Another variant of the process in 
which the need for positive selfjudg 
ment may influence how the individual 
reports upon his attitudes is displayed 
by a typo of person with whom many 
social theorists are now obsessively con 
cemed He is the one whose relation 
sbip to the social order is marked by a 
sense of deep confusion and isolation 
"ho feels himself powerless and dis 

onented m the face of the great mues 

and piiUic processes that fer him seem 

LTJ, the 

edee It or hiiorvl 

odge Ills ohenation is not so much a 
“'^gcnient as an 
i^sed and humiliating sense of his 
oela irrelesance For some of thSe 
indisidiials the burden of impost 
alienit ion is transformed by elaborating 


dmal commitment, and, again, it is 
the consensual cues that are most likely 
to guide him and to be reflected in 
what he has to say if fate, m the form 
of a pollster dravvmg a sample, sends 
an interviewer to his door 
In summary, I have proposed that a 
number of different psychological proc 
esses and human dilemmas converge to 
exert a certain kind of influence upon 
public opinion data To the extent that 
the policy issue in question is perceived 
as evoking a general consensual re 
sponse (that is, to the extent that a 
particular position on the issue is 
Widely represented as endorsed by 
prestigeful figures and institutions and 
by the people' generally) the expres 
Sion of public opinion, as evidenced in 
opinion surveys, will be deflected to 
ward that perceived consensus 
This is not to suggest that such data 
are thereby rendered meaningless, on 
the contrary, it is useful to know just 
what are the areas and issues in which 
the public allows itself little or no overt 
deviance But, where the influence of 
consensual pressures and standards has 
grossly affected the collection of public 
opinion data, certain important dis 
criminations as between individual 
respondents, or between sectors of the 
sampled population, become extremely 
difficult Most significantly, we then 
lack criteria by which to discriminate 
three different types of respondents and 
thus we cannot estimate their com- 
parative proportions The first type are 
those who actually do hold the atti 
tudes they profess— those from whom 
the interview or questionnaire procc 
dure has thus elicited ❖alid self reports 
A second group is composed of those 
who have been subject to the kinds of 

E rocesscs that have been described 
ere— those who avow the apparently 
consensual position not so muen out of 
inner conviction as out of a need to w^^ 
some kind of approval from the inter 
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issues that are held by various publics, 
an unnecessary pessimism often pre- 
vails Not only is this due to the uncnti- 
cal acceptance of apparently consensual 
public opinion distributions, but also 
to the mistaken equation of consensus 
with attitudmal rigidity 
The major implication of the discus 
Sion so far is that public opinion re- 
ports, even when they seem to reflect 
a gross public consensus, need not in- 
hibit policy flexibility or delay policy 
revision as much as they often seem to 
have done It has been argued that 
such consensus is often more apparent 
than real, and that even when real it 
does not necessarily forecast the failure 
of attempts to foster its reorganization 
through lucid communication of rele 
vant arguments, information, and en- 
dorsements 

If this were more fully recognized it 
would in turn tend to dimmish a major 
dysfunction associated with the other- 
wise valuable use of public opinion 
data in the guidance of policy plan 
nmg That dysfunction is the interpre 
tation of opmion reports in ways that 
render policy development less flexible 
than it should be, and less adaplne 
than it can be, m the face of problems 
that must be directly confronted in the 
pursuit of national and international 
welfare 

Increasing the Validity of 
Attitude Measurement 

So far my argument has been largely 
hortatory However the present con 
cem with how extremely skewed opin 
ion data on policy questions ought to 
be interpreted leads us on to certain 
more specific recommendations about 
available methodological aids, some of 
which are grounded in recent theoreli 
cal analyses of the structure and dy- 
namics of attitudes on foreign policy 
and other issues 


Of the various conceivable devices 
for getting around the kind of am- 
biguity in “consensual” public opinion 
data that has been stressed here, the 
most immediately apparent is the use 
of respondent panels If a person is in- 
terviewed on two or more separate 
occasions and his expressed views hold 
constant over time, this might well be 
taken as partial evidence that some 
stable evaluative orientation is bemg 
reflected m his intervieiv responses On 
the other hand, the tendency to deflect 
interview responses toward conformity 
with the perceived consensus, which is 
the very contammant we are seeking 
to uncover, could well operate on all 
such interview occasions In fact that 
tendency is likely to be bolstered by 
some desire to mamtain “test-retest” 
consistency 

More useful would be the collection 
of data on variables that are corre- 
lated with attitudmal stability This 
would involve investigation of such 
matters as the extent to which the 
stated attitude is congruent with nor- 
mative pressures directed at the re- 
spondent from those who stand close 
to him m group life, the degree and 
kind of ‘functional utility” that the 
holding of the attitude has for the re- 
spondent's ego defensive systems, the 
centrality of the attitude’s location m 
the respondent’s “attitudmal space”, 
the quality of openness or rigidity that 
characterizes his cognitive processes 
Such information would help us to esti- 
mate the extent to which the expressed 
attitudes do or do not rest upon really 
stable and internalized evaluative on 
entations Unfortunately, trustworthy 
measurement on these dimensions is 
not quite as readily achieved as some 
experimenters in the areas of social and 
personality psychology have suggested 
Still, It is probably not excessively op- 
hmistic to look to such academically 
based survey organizations as the Na 
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For those techniques rely primarily 
upon the datum of self-placement The 
respondent either selects a position 
from a prepared list of alternatives or 
else his “open ended” response is tabu- 
lated into one or another category of a 
coding scheme of such alternatives 
Additional data that might be used to 
assess the validity of the respondents 
self placement are usually not collected 
or, 5 collected, are not usually ana- 
lyzed m ways that permit such assess- 
ment 


As a consequence of this failing, yet 
another difficulty compounds the di 
lemma described by Lippmann Not 
only IS flexibility for rational policy de- 
velopment and revision hampered be 
cause public opinion lingers over a 
consensual view that was fostered to 
facilitate the execution of earlier policy 
decisions, but the extent of private 
deviation from that consensus, or of 
withdrawal of interest from its object, 
will tend for some time to escape clear 
notice Thus the judgment that certain 
policy revisions or mnovations that are 
deemed desirable are pohticaUy inad- 
visable for the present, though based 
upon predictions from public opinion 
data, may often be incorrect The usu- 
ally unquestioned assumption that such 
lata are isomorphic to the distribution 
md intensity of the public’s real atti 
udes rriay then inhibit participants m 
he policy process from utilizing the 

by “attS ThOTgh 

* a slrongly skewed distnbution of 


public opinion data, by suggesting the 
prevalence of a consensual view m the 
reference population, suggests also that 
“they shall not be moved ” This equa- 
tion IS simply not correct Even if we 
were to assume that all the self-charac- 
terizations gathered from a sampled 
population were accurate, they are only 
characterizations of how the respond- 
ents felt at the time they were ques- 
tioned Thus at least some of those in 
the sampled population who have given 
valid self-reports (for example, of their 
opposition to admitting Communist 
China into the United Nations) will be 
capable of reorganizing their attitudes 
if governmental endorsement and justi 
fications of a policy change are per- 
suasively presented to them Further 
more, as Jams and Smith show in Chap- 
ter 6 in this volume, it is now possible 
to specify many ways of increasmg the 
efficacy of communications intended to 
explain and justify policy choices It is 
also possible to gather information 
about the detailed structure and con 
tent of the relevant attitudes, about 
them significance in the lives of the in 
dividuals who hold them and about 
many other related matters, and such 
knowledge helps to identify the kinds 
of persons who are most likely to be m 
fluenced and the kinds of persuasive 
techniques most likely to produce such 
influence 

The judgment that public opinion 
can often be rather readily influenced 
might seem quite routine to those spe 
cialists m persuasion who aspire to such 
goals as influencing the public’s pref 
erences for competing toothpastes or 
automobiles The possibility of affect 
mg mass attitudes through persuasive 
communication is, after all, the basic 
proposition upon which is founded the 
work of professional advertisers, public 
relations specialists, and other propa 
gandists But as regards the possibility 
of mfluencing the evaluations of policy 
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titude” to desi^ate an “afFective set.” 
In practice the range of possible af- 
fects toward whose arousal our atti- 
tudes might dispose us has been re- 
duced to simple bipolar dimensions 
keyed to terms like '‘good-bad,” “like- 
dislike,” or "pro-con.” However, a num- 
ber of studies (Campbell, 1947; Cart- 
wright, 1949; M. J. Rosenberg, 1956; 
Smith, 1949; Woodruff & DiVesta, 
1948) have demonstrated that there is 
a close relationship behveen such stable 
dispositional habits of evaluation and 
the individuars percepts, beliefs, or 
opinions about the object being evalu- 
ated. In simplest terms, it has been 
shown that feelings and beliefs toward 
social and other objects tend to fit to- 
gether in rather consistent patterns. 
The findings from these studies re- 
turned attention to the relevance of 
the earlier recommendation by Krech 
and Crutchfield (1948) that an attitude 
is best conceived as "an enduring or- 
ganization of motivational, emotional, 
perceptual, and cognitive processes 
with respect to some aspect of the in- 
dividuals world ” 

Resident in this view of attitudes is 
the implication that intra-attitudinal 
consistency will be sought after and 
that its disruption will generate at- 
tempts at rectification, at reestablish- 
ment of consistency. This is another 
item of agreement between a number 
of recent theories of attitude dynamics. 
In fact it is the major similarity be- 
tween such consistency models as those 
of Heider (1946, 1958), Osgood and 
Tannenbaum (1955), Cartwright and 
Harary (1956), Newcomb (1953), M. J. 
Rosenberg (1956, 1960a), and Abelson 
and Rosenberg (1958). The well-known 
dissonance theory developed by Fast- 
inger (1957) and heavily researched by 
him and by Brehm and Cohen (1962) 
takes a somewhat more unique propo- 
sitional approach, but it is still closely 
related to these other models in assum- 


ing a basic intolerance for inconsist- 
ency ("dissonance”) between attitudinal 
and other cognitions, particularly cog- 
nitions about how one has acted toward 
the attitude object. 

It is important to note that none of 
the models goes so far as to predict 
that any degree of inconsistency will 
be intolerable; aU diat is implied, as I 
have suggested elsewhere (Rosenberg, 
1960b), is that the generation of incon- 
sistency, if it proceeds to a magnitude 
that transcends an assumed intolerance 
threshold (whose height is a function 
of “person” variables, situational ones, 
and attitude-specific ones), will be fol- 
lowed by symbolic activity; and that 
that activity will continue until incon- 
sistency is reduced either through res- 
toration of the original attitude or 
through attitude change. Numerous ex- 
perimental confirmations of this sort 
of prediction have been reported in the 
volumes by Heider (1958), Festinger 
(1957), Brehm and Cohen (1962), and 
Rosenberg, Hovland et at. (I960), 

The immediate present import of 
these propositions and confirming 
studies is their clear suggestion that 
true attitudes (in the sense of relatively 
stable patterns of evaluative-cognitive 
response to particular objects) will show 
internal consistency; or at least will not 
be marked by gross inconsistency. It 
would be expected that a person who 
gives a valid self-characterization when, 
for example, he reports opposition to 
United Nations admission of Commu- 
nist China, will also have available a 
set of beliefs about the consequences 
of Chinese admission that are more 
consistent with his expressed affective 
evaluation (and probably also more 
detailed in content) than the set of 
altitude-relevant beliefs available to a 
person whose reported opposition rep- 
resents an invalid self-characterization. 
Thus, the person who reports himself 
as adhering to a highly consensual 
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tional Opinion Research Center and 
the Survey Research Center for the 
continuing development of more effec- 
tive procedures for eliciting such in 
formation and for utilizing it in inter- 
preting the meaning of opmion data on 
“consensual” and other policy issues* 
We can only take brief notice of 
some other useful developments, most 
of which have arisen in the context of 
basic experimental research in soaal 
psychology The developmetit of the 
concept of “social desirability motiva 
tion and of various questionnaire de- 
vices for its measurement (for example, 
Crowne & Marlowe, 1960, Edwards, 
1957) offers considerable promise The 
person with a strong need to win ap 
proval by representing himself in ways 
that he thinks socially desirable has 
been shown more likely to yield to 
consensual pressure in numerous labo- 
ratory situations (Strickland & Crowne, 
1962, Crowne & Liverant, 1963) The 
further refinement of scales assessing 
this variable and their employment 
with survey respondents as part of a 
preliminary battery of personality 
measures could be a great aid in locat 
mg those whose responses on ostensibly 
consensual issues ought to be closely 
scrutinized ^ 

Another expedient that might readily 
he employed would be to expose the 
respondent, after his attitudinal self 
chiractenzations have been elicited to 
communieations (printed on a card or 
plajod on a portable tape recorder) 
TW r and 

Jr 


“attitude change” in the sampled popu- 
lahon might be taken as an index of the 
extent to which an apparently con- 
sensual attitude distribution is in fact 
contaminated by trends toward mere 
external conformity There is, however, 
one immediately obvious defect in such 
a scheme Yielding in the direction of 
the change inducing communications 
might in itself be due to a need to 
placate demands or pressures that are 
perceived as coming from the inter 
viewer, and thus for some respondents 
this might be just as undetectable a 
form of invalid self-charactenzation as 
that which it seeks to disclose 
There is yet another approach that 
needs to be considered In the author s 
opinion It IS the best grounded m re- 
cent theoretical and experimental work 
m the study of attitudes, and it seems 
to be rather directly applicable to the 
basic problem of determining the ex 
tent to which the reactions of indi- 
vidual respondents or subgroups of a 
sampled population reflect, or are 
guided by, reference to an apparent 
consensus of national opinion The 
background for this approach is the 
set of consistency models already men 
tioned by Scott m Chapter 3 in this 
volume Some aspects of these models 
and their implications for the concep 
tuahzation of attitudes will be dis 
cussed before we turn to tbeir particu 
lar significance in developing a method 
ology to cope with the problem of 
invalid self characterizations 

Despite certain important differences 
in focus and mode of statement, all of 
these models converge upon a number 
of basic points The first of these con 
cems the very way m which they de- 
fine attitudes Conventionally, social 
psychologists have used the word “at- 


siuvey'’omm,h!"ri,'” '"'™*'vi»ii:ss with which typical commercial 
, * btlfT ha%e tended to be mom **Pproachcd methodological and interpretive issues 

procedures. gularly concerned with criticizing, revising and enlarging 
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thus of their over-all stability) are of 
smaller scope than is the case with at- 
titudes toward objects of more immedi- 
ate and direct importance 
Still, it IS apparent that there are 
many individuals whose attitudes on 
issues of policy show as much intensity 
and internal consistency as do their 
attitudes in more personal realms And 
certainly it is even more apparent that 
there is a still larger number of per- 
sons who are capable of such interest 
on at least certam issues, or who 
can, under special circumstances, be 
brought to that level 
For persons capable of developmg 
and holding attitudes toward policy 
issues or other distant matters (be those 
attitudes large or small in number, 
broad or narrow in range, and more or 
less intense) we must ask Where does 
such involvement come from? In what 
needs of the person, as these interact 
with what aspects of his phenomenal 
world, are its sources to be discovered? 
Part of the answer would seem to he 
in the fact that, with the appbcation of 
intelligence, distant matters can be per- 
ceived as affecting personal needs and 
welfare Another important factor may 
be man’s penchant for using his curi- 
osity as a way of getting beyond the 
dulling constnctions of familiar rou- 
tines, problems, and involvements 
Yet another part of the answer, and 
one that is more directly pertinent to 
the main concern of this chapter, has 
already been touched upon It involves 
the desires for social acceptance, for 
meaningful social identity, and for the 
maintenance of the sense that one is 
engaged in true and effective social 
intercourse with one’s felIoN\s All of 
these (and not mcrcfj the need /or ac- 
ceptance) are served by adherence to 
group "norms " Tlie broad collectivities 
that are organized around commonali- 
ties of economic interest, religious affili- 
alion, ethnic source, racial origin, re- 


gional location, or social-educational 
level, and the face-to-face social units 
that compose them, have attitude-pre- 
scnbing power Their “members” are 
bound to one another by die real in- 
terests they share, and also by the 
symbolic usages that define and extend 
those interests This is true for estab- 
lished collectivities into which the in- 
dividual enters by buth or by his own 
seekmg, and it is equally true of new 
cohectiVibes {ranging from hiendship 
cliques to social movements) in whose 
very development the individual may 
assist 

Thus It is that a Catholic coal mmer 
named Krakowicz, who has never been 
out of his slag-laden Pennsylvania val- 
ley, may have strong and predictable 
feelings not only about mine safety, the 
local church, and John L Lewis, but 
also about the beauty of the Polish 
countryside, about Wladislaw Gomulka, 
about Jews, and about “rolling back 
the Iron Curtain ” 

Nor are his stable affects toward 
sudi objects acquired and maintained 
merely by rote conditioning, in whidi 
social reward automatically follows the 
expression of normative judgments and 
social punishment is unwaveringly im- 
posed for counter-normative judg- 
ments Those atbtudes that he and his 
fellows have “inhented” they have ex- 
amined together, doubts have been 
voiced, inconsistencies noted, and even 
rebellion has been essayed by some 
But the mam consequence has been 
to tram the participants in finding old 
rationales acceptable or m developing 
new ones to redress doubt and confu- 
sion Those other shared attitudes that 
have arisen in response to new objects 
(such as Gomufiva both before and 
^ter 1956) have developed not merely 
through the prescriptions, interpreta- 
tions, and arguments that have been 
drawn for them by their pnesis, union 
oSicials, and local political leaders, but 
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tional Opinion Research Center and 
the Survey Research Center for the 
continuing development of more effec 
bve procedures for eliciting such in 
formation and for utilizing it in inter 
preting the meaning of opinion data on 
consensual and other policy issues * 
We can only take brief notice of 
some other useful developments most 
of which have arisen in the context of 


attitude change” in the sampled popu 
lation might be taken as an index of the 
extent to which an apparently con 
sensual attitude distribution is in fact 
contaminated by trends toward mere 
external conformity There is, however 
one immediately obvious defect in such 
a scheme Yielding in the direction of 
the change inducing communications 
might in itself be due to a need to 


basic experimental research in social placate demands or pressures that are 
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face of pressure toward change the atti- 
tude structure actually is. 

In occasional opinion surveys (usu- 
ally those undertaken by the aca- 
demically based survey research 
groups) the respondent’s self-character- 
ization is followed by an open-ended 
inquiry (“Would you explain the rea- 
sons or arguments for your saying this?” 
or “Why do you feel this way about It?” 
etc.). Answers to such questions largely 
represent the cognitive elements of the 
attitude. Thus, 9iis is extremely valu- 
able material to have, but usually not 
enough is done with it. If it were even 
loosely analyzed for what it reveals 
about the internal consistency and de- 
tail of the attitude, this would help to 
determine just how much an apparently 
consensual pattern in the data should 
be accepted for what it appears to be. 
One way to render such data more 
readily available for analysis is to ask 
the respondent to rate his o\vn spon- 
taneously produced attitudinal cogni- 
tions for both the importance to him of 
the “goals” they highfight and the direc- 
tion and strength of the relationships 
that he believes to obtain between the 
attitude object and those goals. In 
other words, it is possible to graft onto 
the standard form of open-ended in- 
quiiy the technique already described 
for mapping and quantifying the cog- 
nitive content of an attitude. A recent 
paper (Rosenberg and Oltman, 1962) 
describes this procedure in greater de- 
tail and reports a strong relationship 
between the separate indices of the 
affective and cognitive components. 

The possibility of closer measure- 
ment of the cognitive component of 
attitudes and pseudo-attitudes does, 
in my vfe^v, appear to promise some 
gain in pursuit of the problem of dif- 
ferentiating them from one another. 
Yet it is necessary to note that even this 
corrective procMure might be subject 
to the basic problem of deflection of 


response toward attitudes that are per- 
ceived as consensual, but not privately 
held by the respondent. It is possible 
that, having given a disingenuous self- 
characterization of his affective posi- 
tion, a respondent would then offer up 
some similarly disingenuous supporting 
arguments. However, this is probably 
less likely than might at first appear, 
particularly if the data are obtained in 
the form of the respondents ratings of 
his own open-ended assertSons. If pri- 
vately he is either apathetic on the 
issue or holds a position opposite to 
the consensual one, he \vil] usually not 
be aware of the best arguments, the 
more complex cognitive considerations, 
in support of the position he is overtly 
endorsing. Nor \vill he necessarily be 
able, or motivated, to suppress such 
counter-considerations as do actually 
seem to him admissible. This suggests 
that of the two ways of attempting 
measurement of the cognitive aspects 
of the attitude (through the standard 
use of “value” terms or through the 
respondent’s ratings of his own cogni- 
tive assertions) the latter would be 
more likely to dimmish the amount of 
dissimulation that gets into the data. 

Starting from a particular dysfunc- 
tion in the relation between policy- 
formulating activities and the content 
of public opinion data, we have ex- 
amined certain methodological innova- 
tions in attitude measurement. The 
prospect in general appears to be fairly 
hopeful. Opimon surveyors can do a 
fair amount by way of gathering data 
that \vill help them to judge grossly 
skewed distributions in ways that will 
not lead to overestimation of the likely 
amount of pubh'c resistance or indigna- 
tion toward policy changes. At the same 
time investigation of attitudes in these 
more detailed terms could provide 
much useful information to guide policy 
specialists in communicating to the 
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position but who has not internalized 
It or who actually has some private 
commitment to the opposite position, 
might be more easily identified if we 
undertook to map the content and 
structure of his attitude more fully 
than is usually done 
One way m which such mapping 
may be undertaken will be described 
here Having given a characterization 
of his affective position on a given is- 
sue (say, again, admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations) the 
respondent is asked to rate a number 
of “values” or “goals” or ends” for 
their worth or importance to him Then 
he is asked to rate each of these goals 
for the extent to which it would be 
attained or blocked” through the 
agency of the attitude object (for ex- 
ample, To what extent would each of 
these goals be attained or blocked if 
Cominumst China were admitted to the 
Unit^ Nations?") More detailed de 
scnption of this sort of procedure is 
given m some earlier publications 
1939) ^956, 1960b, Scott, 

Three replicated findings have been 

hon “pressing the over-all dtrec 
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odiers Most important for our present 
concern is yet another finding When 
the same attitudes are measured again, 
at a later date, those subjects who 
showed less original affective cognitive 
consistency now show greater attitude 
change This will be the case both 
when there has been some intervening 
attempt to produce such change (Scott, 
1959) and also when all that has inter- 
vened IS the elapse of a week or two 
(Rosenberg, 1961) 

It appears then that comparatively 
stable attitudes {real attitudes in the 
definitional sense of the concept) show 
greater internal consistency than un- 
stable attitudes Puttmg this another 
way It might be argued that when an 
evaluative judgment on some policy 
issue is backed by some set of justifying 
percepts and arguments, it will remain 
anchored m the face of new pressures 
or new counter-information This is not 
to say that it cannot be altered, but 
merely that the effects of attempts to 
alter it will be slowed by the fact that 
the altitude is anchored Thus, knowl 
edge of the degree of initial affective- 
cognitive consistency will help to dis- 
criminate between potentially stable 
and unstable evaluative orientations, 
between those orientations that are m 
fact m use and those that tend to be 
merely momentary approximations or 
imitations of such orientations 

The technique of cognitive mapping 
advocated here allows us to estimate 
not only affective-cognitive consistency 
also a number of other attributes of 
the mtra attitudinal structure the 
richness and detail of the pattern of 
atliludmal cognitions, the presence or 
absence of some few inconsistent cog- 
nitions in contrast to a larger number 
o consistent ones, the singularity of, 
or overlap between, the meanings of 
towe cognitive elements of the atti- 
^ These attnbutes may also help to 
predict how stable over time and in the 
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thus of their over-all stability) are of 
smaller scope than is the case with at- 
titudes toward objects of more immedi- 
ate and direct importance 
Still, it IS apparent that there are 
many individuals whose attitudes on 
issues of policy show as much intensity 
and internal consistency as do their 
attitudes in more personal realms And 
certainly it is even more apparent that 
there is a still larger number of per- 
sons who aie cap^bie of such mterest 
on at least certain issues, or who 
can, under special circumstances, be 
brought to that level 
For persons capable of developing 
and holding attitudes toward policy 
issues or other distant matters (be those 
attitudes large or small in number, 
broad or narrow in range, and more or 
less intense) we must ask Where does 
such involvement come from? In what 
needs of the person, as these interact 
with what aspects of his phenomenal 
world, are its sources to be discovered? 
Part of the answer would seem to he 
in the fact that, with the application of 
intelligence, distant matters can be per- 
ceived as affecting personal needs and 
welfare Another important factor may 
be man s penchant for using his curi 
osity as a way of getting beyond the 
dulling constrictions of familiar rou 
tines, problems, and involvements 
Yet another part of the answer, and 
one that is more directly pertinent to 
the main concern of this chapter, has 
already been touched upon It involves 
the desires for social acceptance, for 
meaningful social identity, and for the 
maintenance of the sense that one is 
engaged in true and effective social 
intercourse with one's fellows All of 
these (and not merefy the need for ac- 
ceptance) are served by adherence to 
group "norms " The broad collectivities 
Qiat are organized around commoiiah- 
ties of economic interest, religious affili- 
ation, ethnic source, racial origin, re- 


gional location, or social-educational 
level, and the face-to-face social units 
that compose them, have attitude-pre- 
scribing power Their “members" are 
bound to one another by the real in- 
terests they share, and also by the 
symbolic usages that define and extend 
those interests This is true for estab- 
lished collectivities into which the in- 
dividual enters by birth or by his own 
seeking, and it is equally true of new 
coliectsvJtws (ranging hom hiendship 
cliques to social movements) m whose 
very development the individual may 
assist 

Thus it IS that a Catholic coal mmer 
named Krakowicz, who has never been 
out of his slag-laden Pennsylvania val- 
ley, may have strong and predictable 
feelings not only about mine safety, the 
local church, and John L Lewis, but 
also about the beauty of the Polish 
countjyside, about Wladislaw Gomulka, 
about Jews, and about “rollmg back 
the Iron Curtain " 

Nor are his stable affects toward 
such objects acquired and mamtained 
merely by rote conditioning, in which 
social reward automatically follows the 
expression of normative judgments and 
social punishment is unwaveringly im- 
posed for counter-normative judg- 
ments Those attitudes that he and his 
fellows have “mhented" they have ex- 
amined together, doubts have been 
voiced, inconsistencies noted, and even 
rebellion has been essayed by some 
But the mam consequence has been 
to tram the participants in finding old 
rationales acceptaWe or in developing 
new ones to redress doubt and confu- 
sion Those other shared attitudes that 
have arisen in response to new objects 
(sucA as Gomulka both before and 
after 1956) have developed not merely 
through the prescriptions, interpreta- 
tions, and arguments that have been 
drawn for them by their priests, union 
officials, and local political leaders, but 
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public about the necessity for re ex 
amination and rectification of earlier 
policy choices 


THE SHAPING OF ATTITUDES 
ON POLICY ISSUES 

The need to maintain some degree of 
consistency within and between our 
attitudes is in some part a product of 
social learning Its strength is affected 
by the degree to which the person has 
been rewarded for his cognitive elabo 
rations in support of affective prefer 
ences or aversions Thus we might ex- 
pect lower thresholds of response to 
inconsistency from those who have 
been reared by articulate, highly edu- 
cated parents Similarly it is clear that 
m certain social settings the demand for 
ronsistency is a stronger requirement 
than in others 

However, beyond such individual 
and situational vanations in the 
strength of this demand lies the fact 

le'a«‘li!“ experienced by at 

least all nonpsychotic persons Thix m 
turn, bespeala a more basic psycho 
logical principle that the very mam 
tcnance of the human level of be 

eaer possible, decisions be routimxed 
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nation of inner conflict (and thus his 
capacity for developmg internally con 
sistent and stable attitudes) will be 
clearly in evidence with those persons 
issues, institutions, dilemmas, and 
needs that are regularly and frequently 
encountered in response demanding 
contexts Both daily observation and 
research data confirm this expectation 

But man s attitudinal life seems also 
to extend beyond such routine foci as 
spouse, children, job, neighborhood, 
and preferences for “lighter Scotch or 
heavier reading How are we to ex 
plain the fact that some care deeply, 
and many more care at least moderately 
about rather distant matters— about 
persons, mstitutions, issues, and policy 
choices that lie beyond the immediate 
scope of their own lives and thus do 
not seem to require direct response? 
How do ordinary persons, the kind who 
compose the pubhes that are the occa 
sion^ objects of ehtist concern, come 
to have attitudes favoring or opposing 
such things as disarmament, trade ne 
gotiations with East European nations 
neutralization of Southeast Asia, atomic 
testing, the multilateral force, invasion 
of Cuba, and shelter programs? 

Many people, to be sure do not de 
velop attitudes on such matters, though 
they may of course perceive what the 
prevailing and widely acceptable atti 
tudes are and may guide their overt 
behavior accordingly These are the 
persons most prone to the kind of in 
valid self characterization on consen 
sual issues that we have viewed as a 
major, and too often unsuspected, con- 
taminant of public opinion data Many 
others, particularly in those societies 
in which modes of mass communication 
have been established and have made 
It possible for matters of policy to be 
noised abroad,” do develop attitudinal 
investment in general issues But often 
the intensity of such altitudes, the ex- 
tent of their internal consistency (and 
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A contrasting, but equally pertinent, 
example is found in the search for alti- 
tudinal certainty through some new 
kind of collective experience This 
search often leads persons for whom 
prevailing reference group traditions 
have become largely inauthentic into 
the ranks of new social movements— 
movements whose leaders have de- 
veloped a special rhetoric or ideology 
through which intense, but previously 
inchoate, dissatisfactions can be dra- 
matically voiced ® (For a related analy- 
sis, see Chapter 5 in this volume, espe 
cially Figure 5 2) 

However, I have already suggested 
that in most cases the weakening of the 
power of social groupings to exert con- 
trol over attitudes toward public issues 
is only partial It is not of sufficient 
magnitude to leave typical individuals 
uninfluenced by group norms, nor is 
it sufficient to move them toward a sen 
ously attempted reliance upon inde- 
pendent rationality or into a search for 
new collectivities that offer new cer 
tainties Instead its most widespread 
consequence (apart from fostering in- 
difference) has been that, on certain 
kinds of issues, it has afforded to many 
the gift (or burden) of greater freedom 
for idiosyncratically influenced re- 
sponse Thus, as group control of atti- 
tudes grows more complex and corre 
spondingly less potent, a second major 
source of such control, namely the per- 
sonality of the individual, takes on 
greater actual significance In conse- 
quence, the repressed hostility or 
conflicted passivity of a New Yorker, 
or of a resident of Pans or Moscow, 


will play a larger role in determining 
his attitudes toward many of the social 
issues he perceives than will compar- 
able characteristics in a Saudi Arabian 
tribesman, a Masai herdsman, or even 
a member of an Israeli Kibbutz 
An interesting implication of this 
point IS that the study of emotional 
correlates of social attitudes is becom- 
ing more relevant, more capable of 
locating relationships of large signifi- 
cance, as the transformation of nations 
into mass societies continues For ex- 
ample, the well-known studies by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, et al (1950) 
have demonstrated that ethnic hostility 
IS, m a certam sense, "chosen” as an 
attitudinal orientation by those who 
thereby gam some discharge of re- 
pressed hostility and some relief, 
through projective disavowal, from the 
guilt associated with sensual and ag- 
gressive needs that they cannot directfy 
acknowledge But, as Pettigrew (1961) 
has suggested and as Stephen Potter 
might have said, “not in the South”, 
nor for that matter in South Afnca 
When group pressures summate to- 
ward a highly normative prescnption of 
distaste for a mmonty, prejudice will 
be less expressive of personality How- 
ever, when sudi normative standards 
weaken or when they are countered by 
competing standards, the individual is 
closer to “freedom” in choosing and 
elaborating his own orientation in line 
with his deeper values and conflicts 
Thus his affective commitments on 
such issues as civil nghts and his cogni- 
tive elaborations of diem are regu- 
lated by, and are m the service of, the 


®An extremely interesting analysis of the Birdj Society, and of 'radical right movements 
generally, will be found in a recent volume edited by Bell (1983) Available data ore inter- 
preted as showing that rapid economic and social mobility have, for the typical member, 
engendered "status anxiety about the sources, the acceptability, and the permanence of his 
rise, and that these in turn have rendered convrational middle class conservatism inadequately 
reassuring It is contended that in this situation the reciuit to the organized radical right fin<h 
anxiety reduction m the normative celebration of themes of indignation, of vigilance against 
conspiracy, and of dedicated opposition to central governmental power 
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also, in considerable part, through ar- 
gumentative discourse (one of the great 
and universal pleasures) among them- 
selves 

If their final altitudinal product at 
some given lime is quite similar to 
what one would find in a comparable 

S five valleys away, this does not 
y that the) have not probed, have 
not contributed their originality and 
personal force to the task of figuring 
things out” It merely means that, m 
their struggle to remain competent m 
the face of distant matters that yet 
seem to engage the interests and sym 
ooh by which they anchor their social 
identity, the members of both groups 
have worked with the same psycho 
logical equipment They have been 
guided toward the shaping of com- 
parable normative patterns by many 
already established similarities their 
long standing loyalties, their routmized 
denotations of what “out there’ is 
^\orth attention and what is not, the 
cullurally filtered facts available to 

atm™ , of 

a gumentation and verification that 
tlw employ, the transregional, general 
aiilUties and leaders fo rvh’oli ,h^ 

no™ 8™0P sfondards and 

norm formation processes govern the 

gide the choice of position on such 

ta il e poopl 

inhnoirod naS’ b,ft“lh™'“'^^ 
tnticalK atTOical ’ti ' ? ^ 
nionplare l?charirt 
States a, a naOon I United 

Pfif-aical mobllit) lad'll'' 
its. tend to disninl anonym- 

ctal idcotltj uS' ao- 
atnee inbao oserstated, 

ethnic groom TT, 1'“"' ‘*'t“ aomc 
tact •"P;«aoel, 

time it Is tiue t!ii» 

Americans, 


though less than “alienated,” are be- 
coming somewhat detached from com- 
pelling group traditions Also, many 
others find themselves identified with 
collectivities whose normative presenp 
lions are at variance with, or even in 
opposition to, one another 

However, even when they are sub 
ject to such processes, most Americans 
still remain located within organized 
group life, and for any particular area 
of public concern their attitudes, to 
the extent that they hold real attitudes, 
will still tend to be directly influenced 
by the normative standards of one or 
another of their reference gioups 
But in this sort of modern situation, 
Aose who need to maintain strong 
itbtudinal orientations toward public 
issues may also become receptive to 
still other kinds of influences Usually 
these will only play a secondary role 
But occasionally such other influences 
may take over and preempt the impor 
tance formerly held by reference group 
standards Probably this will happen 
only when virtually all of the in divid 
uals original and relevant reference 
group identifications have undergone 
gross decay 

A limited case in point is the aspma 
tion on the part of many intellectuals 
(including Aose engaged m the policy 
process) to develop their attitudes to 
ward Cold-War issues on a “rational” 
basis Their holding of this aspiration, 
and perhaps also their occasional £ul 
fillment of it, 15 facilitated by Aeir 
sense of removal from compelling ref- 
erence group involvements Aat would 
force unwavering loyalties to one or 
anoAer unexamined position (This is 
not to say that those who attempt to 
extend Ae "claims of reason” to Ae 
hmit of their admissibility are thereby 
able to avoid Ae indirect influence 
upon Aeir cognitive processes of their 
actual social histones or, for that mat- 
ter, of Aeir ego-defensive styles ) 
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and psychic forces that had generated 
diem 

Investigations of this sort, however, 
are not only difficult to carry out, their 
richness and intncacy also make them 
difficult to digest and the possibility of 
generalizing from them is thereby 
limited But there is another sort of 
study, of which we have a number of 
examples, that can be of great value in 
tracking the pohcy attitudes of publics 
and persons to their normative and per- 
sonality sources I am referring to 
studies that attempt to assess the cor 
relation between patterns of attitudmal 
orientation toward policy issues and 
the social and personality charactens 
tics of the attitude holders These 
studies have the additional value of 
indirectly illuminating the ways in 
which such normative and individual 
factors are activated by, and work to 
mediate the influence of, the presenta 
tion of policy problems and positions 
by the empowered elite and its com 
petitors 

From a cntical and speculative ex 
ammation of some recent work of this 
type it may be possible to clarify still 
further the basic problems of how the 
policy and public attitude processes are 
related to each other and how dysfunc 
tions in that relationship might be rec 
tified or reduced This sort of review 
and speculative analysis is attempted in 
the next section 


CORRELATES OF COLD WAR 
ATTITUDES 

Two types of studies on Cold War at 
titudes are available In one group are 
surveys conducted by the major poll 


ing organizations Though they usually 
do obtain data about certain simple 
demographic and social variables such 
as sex, age, region and educational 
level, it IS not easy to clanfy the mean- 
ing of the correlations turned up by 
such surveys, nor do they offer any 
real aid in uncovermg the underlying 
dynamics of attitudes m the Cold War 
policy area This is so for two reasons 
typically such surveys are multipurpose 
undertakmgs and they contam only a 
few isolated questions on some cur 
rently salient aspect of Cold War 
policy, also they usually feature no 
correctives for the possibility that re 
spondents will shift their answers to 
ward the perceived consensus How 
ever, a few national sample surveys in 
this area, such as one conducted by the 
Michigan Siurey Research Center and 
another by the Canadian Peace Re 
search Institute, have had much 
broader scope and some of their find- 
ings will be discussed here 

In the mam I shall consider the find- 
ings of a second group of studies THiese 
have been conducted with more lim 
ited, nonrandom samples At the same 
lime they have attempted far more de 
tailed measurement of patterns of at- 
titudes on Cold War issues and have 
also attempted more detailed examma 
tion of the extent and meaning of their 
correlation with social and personality 
variables ® 

In terms of our present concern, the 
mam value of national sample surveys 
IS the information they give us about 
the apparently prevailing consensus 
Taken together, they suggest that for 
well over a decade the majonty of 
Americans have, when interviewed, 
voiced endorsement of that quasi-offi 


®In comparison to typical national surveys these nonrandom studies may be less conlanw 
nated by disguised indifference masquerading as commitment This is not only because they 
have usually employed more detailed attitude measurement but also because some of these 
studies have concentrated on better educated samples and others have provided (rue anonymity 
to respondents by way of the use of self admmistenng quwtionnalres Thus the fact that the 
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passions and mechanisms and very 
modes of psychic organization that lie 
at the core of his individuality. 

In these last comments I have been 
delineating, if only broadly and im- 
precisely, the idea upon which the 
“functional approach” to social atti- 
tudes has been developed. That idea 
in its simplest form is that social at- 
titudes can have ego-defensive signifi- 
cance and utility. But such functional- 
ists as Katz, Samoff, and McClintock 
(1956) and Smith, Bruner, and White 
(1956) have described still other func- 
tions that attitudes may serve. 

For example, it is important to note, 
as Katz and his colleagues have done, 
that attitudes are a variety of knowl- 
edge. The ambiguity of the issues that 
reach us from "out there”; the fact that 
the authoritative communicators of the 
mass media invest those issues with a 
significance so great as to suggest that 
human fate hangs upon them; the fact 
that still one does not quite know just 
how or wh^ relevance is to be found in 
de GauUes intransigence, the Dalai 
Lamas exile, the threats of the Arab 
League or the Italian government’s 
opening to the left”: all of these work 
to dnve at least the more imaginative 
and responsive of men toward atti- 
tudinal involvement. 

I •'ave already 
lects ot attitudes, can be further clari- 

poping .owa,d""a''s ;SL“‘’;f*T 

ttnci nerhans of internal 

impels 

I “no at the same time to- 


ward an expansion of "knowledge” that 
may help them to find a place to stand 
on the shifting terrain of “a world they 
never made” but in which they must 
live. 

Returning to the problems of the 
polity specialist we are now in a posi- 
tion to make a second major recom- 
mendation. If public opinion is deemed 
pertinent in the determination of policy 
itself and in the design of policy presen- 
tations, it is not only important to know 
how valid and stable a “consensual” 
poll distribution actually is; it is of 
equal or greater importance to know 
how particular attitudes, and the com- 
plex structures into which they are in- 
tegrated, are shaped through the inter- 
action of normative prescriptions and 
the needs, conflicts, and adaptive mech- 
anisms of individual personalities. For 
where policy innovation is deemed 
both necessary and politically danger- 
ous, such knowledge could suggest 
ways of meeting and surmounting the 
dangers and thus could foster effective 
pursuit of the basic intent of the chosen 
policy. 

Fully adequate studies that provide 
the kind of complex analysis I am 
recommending to the policy specialist’s 
attention are barely available; and this 
is because it is both extremely difficult 
and expensive to carry them out. Smith, 
Bruner, and White (1956) conducted 
one such study. It took them a few 
years of intensive investigation with 
virtually every conceivable technique 
of measurement and interviewing to 
come to the point at which they felt that 
they clearly understood the attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union of ten men! 
The ultimate product was a fully de- 
tailed and masterful demonstration of 
how the social experience and person- 
dynamics of each of these men 
had shaped the complex inner content 
of his altitudes and how these worked 
in turn to express and confirm the social 
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The general view that has already 
been elaborated concerning public 
opinion on distant issues suggests, how- 
ever, that probably many of these per- 
sons are, despite their nonneutral re- 
sponding in opinion interviews, rather 
detached, withdrawn, or even apa- 
thetic toward the main policy and stra- 
tegic questions of the Cold War. It is 
clearly possible, therefore, that such 
persons are capable of being persuaded 
to accept, or at least tacitly to allow, 
policy innovation in previously unde- 
veloped directions. 

But what of those others whose 
knowledgeability, attitudinal consist- 
ency, and intensity all testify to their 
having invested many policy issues 
with personal, “cathected” significance? 
Such persons, whenever they come to 
perceive new policy perspectives as 
threatening their cherished convic- 
tions and commitments, are more prone 
to “fight for what they believe,” to 
mount protests and to accept the guid- 
ance and leadership of specialists in 
the mobilization of public indignation. 

Surely, from the standpoint of the 
practical interest of an elite in retain- 
ing its power, it must remain concerned 
with the probable reactions of indi- 
viduals of this type when they become 
aware that policy re-examination and 
innovation are being undertaken. But 
that concern can be realistically tem- 
pered, and perhaps more effectively 
turned toward serving the pursuit of 
national and international welfare, if it 
is infused with knowledge about the 
nature of such potentially reactive pub- 
lics, if it is informed by some under- 
standing of how and why members of 
such publics have come to feel and 
think as they do on Cold-War policy 
issues. 

The importance of this orientation 
becomes all the more apparent when 
one bears in mind that, though “con- 
sensual" the pattern of pro-Cold-War 


attitudes is not shown by any study to 
be totally uniform either' across a na- 
tional random sample or in those spe- 
cial nonrandom populations that have 
been chosen for closer study. Indeed 
it seems likely that the tentative ap- 
proach toward detente that began with 
the resolution of the Cuban missile 
crisis and was further implemented by 
the negotiation of the atmospheric test- 
ban treaty, has begun to influence pub- 
lic opinion. The general pattern of 
overt preference for negotiation toward 
tension-reduction and settlement of 
East-West differences that has recently 
been receiving partial endorsement by 
Western leadership, may now be foster- 
ing the emergence of a socially accept- 
able, anti-CoYd-War orientation among 
sectors of the general public. It then 
becomes all the more desirable that 
factors related to a preference for one 
or the other general orientation be in- 
vestigated and examined. 

Recent empirical work in the social 
sciences seems to have made some con- 
tribution in this direction. Despite its 
limitations, this work and critical analy- 
sis of it have progressed far enough for 
an attempt to draw some generaliza- 
tions, or at least to delineate some 
emerging and uncertain ones. To this 
end we shall now turn to a number of 
those studies that have endeavored, by 
way of comparatively complex measure- 
ment, both to determine where people 
stand on certain issues relevant to 
Cold-War policy and to relate these 
data to aspects of the person's social 
identity and his individual pattern of 
character organization. 

Sex Differences 

Perhaps the simplest among many 
findings, as well as one of the most 
commonly replicated, is that men are 
less prone to acknowledge apprehen- 
sion over the risk of war than are 
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cial View of the Cold War that has 
been conveyed by the mass media and 
that has been elaborated as normative 
when the content of group life toudies 
upon the great but distant issues of 
foreign policy 

As Withey (1962) has noted in re 
portmg upon the majority opinion pat 
tern uncovered in the detailed and 
comparatively intricate sample survey 
that he conducted for the Survey Re 
search Center late in 1961 

Russia IS seen either as simply making 
a power play for extended and perhaps 
global control or she is seen as trying to 


support as do policies weakening the Com 
munist expansion potential (p 19) 

However the general American pub 
he should not be judged from these 
data to be militant beyond all sense of 
self interest or humanitanan concern 
for to summarize one other main find 
mg diere was evidence of approval for 
policies that provide any possibility 
of tension reduction without a loss of 
secunty (p 19) 

An extensive survey conducted in 
Canada (see Paul and Laulicht 1963) 
and certain others of more limited 
scope that have been carried out in 


spread Commumsm In opposition to Western Europe seem to suggest that 


this the United States is seen most 
broadly as trying to keep the peace (p 7) 


the same pattern of public opinion 
prevails in other nations of the Western 


Our problems with the USSR are alliance but with certain important 


thus frequently seen as a black and white 
affair especially in terms of US sincerity 
rightness and focal interest on peace 
(P 11) 

From this study it is also clear that 


differences the Soviet Union is viewed 
somewhat more moderately and ap 
prehensions about ultimately disastrous 
consequences of the policy of nuclear 
deterrence are somewhat more wide 
spread at the same time one notes a 
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accepted in the fall of 1961) the stra 
tegic style to which American leader 
ship had been committed since the late 
1940$ 


in comparable data from the United 
Stales m the negotiation of concilia 
tory arrangements and in the strength 
ening of international agencies 
In short these studies confirm the 
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sures and agencies of ideological train- 
ing However, an even more basic fac- 
tor may be responsible namely, our 
culturally standardized definitions of 
the sex roles, and the influence of these 
definitions upon the actual value 
choices that contribute to the develop- 
ment and stabilization of personality 
Thus there is certainly the merit of 
plausibility in the explanation sug- 
gested by Putney and Middleton (1962) 

This difference m orientation toward 
war may be the result of more general dif 
ferences in sex roles in American society 
Many subsequent studies have supported 
the early findings of Terman and Miles 
that American males manifest “ greater 
self assertion and aggressiveness, they ex 
press more hardihood and fearlessness, and 
more roughness of manners, language and 
sentiments The females express them 
selves as more compassionate and sympa 
thetic, more timid more fastidious and 
esthetically sensitive, more emotional in 
general ” It may be that males are 
disposed to accept war as a part of their 
general “aggressiveness’ and ' fearless 
ness,’ and their “roughness of Ian 
guage and sentiments ’ may make them 
more ready to acknowledge acceptance of 
war (p 665) 

It IS worth considering the related 
possibility that the sex difference may 
be more a function of differences in 
how men and women feel they should 
represent and characterize themselves, 
beyond the influence of such stylistic 
preferences, a completely valid type of 
attitude measurement (which is prob- 
ably not achieved even m such ambi- 
tious and careful studies as that of Put- 
ney and Middleton) might reveal con- 
siderably less difference behveen the 
sexes 


At any rate, the available data sug- 
gest one clear recommendation that 
would be of use if and when policy 
specialists m the Western nations, and 
for that matter in the Soviet world, 
undertake to move more rapidly to 
ward disarmament and mutual cooper- 
ation They will probably find greater 
initial receptivity from women than 
from men, and explanations stressing 
the values of greatest concern to 
women (but shared, in the familial 
context, hy their husbands) may well 
be the ones that should be most fully 
developed dunng the initial stages of a 
supporting program of mass communi- 
cation 

Ethnic, Race, and Regional Differences 

In view of the importance that the 
behavioral sciences attach to group life 
as a source of attitudes, it is surpris- 
ing how little research has addressed 
Itself to the effects of membership in 
certain ethnic, racial, and regional col- 
lectivities upon the individual’s general 
response to problems of Cold-War 
policy Particularly surprising is the 
absence of any analysis of the attitude 
patterns of ethnic groups whose ongins 
are in those nations of Eastern Europe 
that have now been incorporated into 
the Soviet bloc 

From the work of Gleitman and 
Greenbaum (1960) we know something 
of the scope and seventy of the anti- 
Communist passion of Hunganan refu- 
gees who came to the United States in 
the wake of the 1956 revolt According 
to these investigators “the hostility 
often has generalized, so that even 
non-Hunganan issues are judged ex- 
clusively from a Hunganan, anti-Com 
munist vieivpoint” (p 76) But what 


^ Yet another basis from which the same recommendaUon might be drawn lies in the fact 
(certainly consistent with the research data on sex-differences) that women have been far more 
active than men as participants in the Peace Mo\emcnt Indeed, one of the most insistent and 
effective of these groups has been Women for Peace 
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women Similarly it has been found 
that they are more prone to accept the 
strategic use of the threat of war and 
are more ready to credit the idea that 
under extreme circumstances actual re 
course to war is acceptable or even 
desirable 

A study by Putney and Middleton 
(1962) suggests these, as well as many 
other, interesting findings With a 
sample of 1200 college students, and 
using scales intended to measure the 
basic acceptability of war and also the 
degree of provocation deemed neces- 
sary to )usmy the use of nuclear weap 
ons by the United States, they find that 
only about 25 percent of tnis sample 
could m any sense be described as re- 
jecting war But when the sex groups 
are compared they find clear differ- 
ences For example 50 percent of the 
males view “pacifist demonstrations” 
as “harmful to the interests of the 
American people” as compared to 37 
percent of the females, 33 percent of 
the males as compared to 16 percent 
of the females say that they would 
favor nuclear retaliation m response to 
nonnuclear attack by the U S S R upon 
one^ of our allies, the modal category 
of “acceptable” American casualties in 
a nuclear war is 25 to 50 percent for 
males and 10 to 25 percent mr females 
Summarizing their data in this area 
Putney and Middleton comment that 
not only “are males far more likely to 
accept war, quite independently of the 
scale used,” but also that they 


differ markedly in their image of wai 
They are more certain nuclear weapon 
should be used On the other hand, the 
e^ect lighter casualties, and are mor 
hke y to believe that the United State 
cou d achieve a meaningful victory m 
nuclear war They are more confident ths 
they personally would survive the war. an 
that they would want to survive it tl 
males are also more likely to have a know 


edge of nuclear weapons In general, the 
males are better informed on nuclear war 
and more likely to accept it as a possible 
national policy They are also more op 
timistic about its outcome m both a per 
sonal and a social sense They seem, m 
short, more closely attuned to the view 
points expressed by American leaders than 
are the females (p 665) 

Subsidiary findings of similar im- 
port have been reported by Berio 
(1962) who, in a national sample sur- 
vey with 2000 Americans, found that 
females worriedly viewed atomic attack 
as more likely than did males, by 
With^ (1962), who observed a similar 
difference in the national survey earned 
out by the Michigan Survey Research 
Center, and by Waxier (1961), who 
found that, among a sample of 200 mid- 
dle class Bostonians, men were more 
optimistic than women about the possi 
bility of avoiding war 
In one study that I have conducted, 
responses to various aspects of the 
“Cold-War consensus” were assessed in 
a sample of college students from a 
Midwestern area m which "hard-line 
militancy was a strongly normative 
position In this study too, similar sex 
differences, though of somewhat 
smaller magnitude, were obtained Il- 
lustrative findings are that only 10 per- 
cent of the males agreed that it had 
been “wrong for the US to resume 
nuclear testing” whereas 24 percent of 
the females agreed, and 15 percent of 
the males, as compared to 29 percent 
of the females, endorsed the view that 
“neutralist critics are justified in fear- 
ing that we are a ‘war mongenng’ na- 
tion” 

The source and meaning of this often 
replicated sex difference may he m the 
fact that males are usually more fully 
mvolved in the larger general society 
and thus are both more subject to, and 
more responsive to, normative pres- 
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that his Jewish respondents were more 
prone to reject the idea of building fall- 
out shelters than either Catholics or 
Protestants. 

While of considerable interest, these 
data might be viewed as only high- 
lighting further the desirability of 
gathering (or drawing from available 
data files) information about ethnic 
identity as a correlate of orientation 
toward Cold-War issues. 

Regional differences, in contrast to 
ethnic ones, have received occasional 
attention in a few detailed studies of 
Cold-War attitudes. Until recently gen- 
eral political surveys (and voting sta- 
tistics) have shown the American Mid- 
west, particularly its heavily agricul- 
tural sections, to be the "national 
stronghold of conservatism” (though 
lately the mountain states of the West 
have seemed on the verge of claiming 
the title). When one turns to the few 
available studies that attempt to com- 
pare Cold-War attitudes in different 
regions of the country a parallel pat- 
tern is noted. 

Thus, in the data collected by Putney 
and Middleton (1962) from college 
groups in the four main national re- 
gions, the far- Western respondents are 
lower on "acceptance of war” on all 
three of the scale measures that were 
employed. Their difference from the 
rest of the sample is significant at the 
.05 probability level. The Midwestern 
students are clearly highest in "ac- 
ceptance of war” while the Northeast- 
ern and Southern samples occupy an 
intermediate position. 

In my own studies on attitudes to- 
ward issues that serve to differentiate 
the general "hard-line” orientation 
from the "conciliation” orientation I 
have tested attitudes of this sort %vith 
samples from four different educational 
institutions and also in one community 
survey. Most relevant to the question 
of regional differences are the data 


from 136 male undergraduates at Dart- 
mouth College and 121 male under- 
graduates at Ohio State University. 
The former group are predominantly 
from the Northeastern states, though 
some 32 percent are from other regions 
of the country. Only 5 percent of the 
Ohio State sample are from outside 
the Midwest while about 85 percent 
are from Ohio and the remaining 10 
percent are from other Midwestern 
states. (Social class is a possible con- 
taminating factor, there being in the 
Ohio group a larger number of stu- 
dents whose fathers are in working- 
class occupations; however, within the 
Ohio group there are no general Cold- 
War attitude differences between the 
two broad social classes.) 

Despite the limits of this kind of non- 
random sampling, I have been im- 
pressed by tne fact that on ten of the 
twelve issues tested, statistically sig- 
nificant differences were obtained. All 
of these were at the .05 level or better, 
and all indicated that the Ohio group 
deviates less than the Dartmouth 
group from the hard-line pattern that 
at the time of testing (in the spring and 
fall of 1963) was still the dominantly 
consensual one on a national basis. 
Some examples of these differences, 
giv'en in terms of the percentages dis- 
agreeing with the prevailing hard-line 
position, are the following; While 28 
percent of die Dartmouth group agreed 
that "it was wrong for the U.S. to re- 
sume nuclear testing” only 10 percent 
of the Ohio students agreed; the state- 
ment that "the American way of life 
is better than any other in this history 
of the human race” was rejected by 30 
percent of the Dartmouth group and 
only 15 percent of the Ohio group; 54 
percent of the Dartmouth group, com- 
pared to 26 percent of the Ohio group, 
agreed that Americans should "put 
aside their hostility and distrust to- 
ivard the Soviet Union and begin to 
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of the established Hungarian (and for 
that matter Polish, Rumanian, Czech, 
Bulgarian, and German) communities 
in the United States? The support given 
by many of the leaders of these com- 
munities to such organizations as The 
Assembly of Captive Nations, the edi- 
torial content of their newspapers, the 
voting records of legislators with large 
SlaWc or German blocs within their 
constituencies, all suggest that these 

O s are strongly committed to the 
•line” goal, once articulated by 
Secretary Dulles but now perhaps tac- 
itly abandoned, of "rolling back the 
Iron Curtain.” If such an impression 
were confirmed by further survey 
studies, or by reanalysis of available 
data, it would be important to ask 
whether second and third generation 
members of those ethnic groups hold 
to such c^cclations and demands with 
an intensity equal to that of their im- 
migrant parents and grandparents. 

In general, the popular “melting pot” 
image has been a guiding, but unac- 
tualized, American myth. In reality, 
ethnic identification and community or- 
ganization have persisted, even in the 
case of north-Europcan groups and 
WTtainly for soulh-Europcan, cast- 
huropcan and Asiatic ones. Perhaps it 
is the celebration of this very myth of 
a umfictl and uniform America that 
m limited inquiry into the influence 
3f ethnic differences upon attitudes to- 
js^rd foreign policy' and other Cold- 
"ar issues. 

. 1 , 1 ' inridenta! interest to note that 

rad P-T "hose 

rad.\ ar onentations we do have 

S' “ Ihe Jewish one. 

TOs would s«m to be due to tlie fact 

either national or local 5t.,d7e7lcLoi; 
of iTw-l ayrd"'' 


fosters their visibility in available 
studies. However, since American Jews 
are by no means randomly distributed 
across the dimensions of educational 
level, economic level, political prefer- 
ence, or regional location it is difficult 
to interpret the final meaning of data 
on tfieir attitudes toward Cold-War 
issues. But whatever interpretation one 
might put upon it, it does seem clear 
that, compared to others, Jewish re- 
spondents are somewhat more rejecting 
of hard-line positions on various issues. 

Perhaps the most impressive avail- 
able evidence to this effect is in a series 
of studies on reactions to the efforts of 
the Civil Defense Agency to encourage 
Ae building of fallout shelters. In a 
study conducted by Barton (1963) in 
Beigen County, New Jersey, only 4 
percent of his Jewish sample, as com- 
pared to 10 percent of the Christian 
sample, spontaneously mentioned build- 
ing a shelter as "the best thing you 
yourself could do to protect yourself 
and your family from the danger of 
war.” On the other hand, 40 percent of 
the Je\vish portion of the sample spon- 
taneously mentioned some form of po- 
litical action (“trying to elect people 
who will avoid war,” "joining peace 
groups,” “working for peace,” and so 
on) as compared to only 6 percent of 
the Catholics and 17 percent of the 
Protestants. Similarly, the Jewish re- 
spondents more frequently endorsed 
the desirability of negotiations witli the 
Soviet Union (78 percent) when com- 
pared w-ith the Catholics (60 percent) 
and the Protestants (57 percent). 

Ekman (1963), in a study comparing 
a shelter-oriented organization and a 
competing anti-shelter, peace group in 
the San Francisco area, found that no 
Jews belonged to the former group 
W'hilc one fourth of the membership of 
the latter group were Jews. Similarly, 
Rose (1963), in a survey conducted in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, found 
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creased trade or cultural contact with 
some Balkan nation) may, therefore, 
lead them to directing their power 
against these changes. If more data on 
the actual opinions of such ethnic 
groups were available they might be 
used to decrease such apprehensions 
on the part of legislators or else to 
guide the design of more effective 
explanatory communications to their 
aroused constituents. 

Studies probing more thoroughly, 
and more deeply, into the opinion 
patterns characteristic of the popula- 
tions of major geographic regions 
would have similar value. For example, 
at present "radical right” organizations 
of the sort that consistently oppose any 
progress toward international concilia- 
tion are well organized and highly 
vocal in certain Western states. Their 
efforts in stimulating letter-writing 
campaigns and petitions and other 
forms of pressure are intended to con- 
vey to senators, congressmen, and to 
others who must also reckon with the 
dangers of electoral recall, that a hard- 
line consensus is prevalent and must 
be obeyed. Again data, particularly 
the kind that presume to get beyond 
the elicitation of a few routine answers 
to routine questions, will be of use in 
helping to assess and resist the claims 
and threats of those political "mdig- 
nants” whose aspiration it is to fix 
American policy in a permanent com- 


mitment to “winning” rather than re- 
solving, the Cold War.** 

The small amount of data on Mid- 
western attitudes (if confirmed in 
further investigations) also suggests 
that in that region campaigns of ex- 
planation and justification will be par- 
ticularly required if American policy 
moves toward guarded resolution and 
settlement of outstanding issues be- 
tween it and the Soviet Union. 

Religious Differences 

Somewhat more information is avail- 
able on religious differences than on 
other group-membership characteris- 
tics. A number of studies do seem to 
establish that differences in religion 
are related to differences in stated 
orientation on such issues as how to 
deal with the Communist nations, the 
acceptabihty of war as a policy alter- 
native, or the desirability of civil 
defense programs. 

Data from the studies by Barton 
(1963), Rose (1963h and Ekman (1963) 
showing that, in general, Jews were 
somewhat more resistant than Protes- 
tants and Catholics to civil defense pro- 
grams and correspondingly were more 
oriented toward “political action for 
peace,” have already been mentioned 

In the Northampton data reported 
by Rose another religious difference 
stands out. The Catholic respondents 


® As the final draft of this chapter was being checked, the Republican Convention of 1964 
had just been completed Its choice of a hard-line candidate, its endorsement of a strongly 
anticonciliatoiy platform, and the new dominance of extreme rightists in the party, all promised 
a considerable increase in the force with which Cold-Wax militancy would be publicly advo- 
cated and supported. Though it seemed hkely that the Democratic candidate would be returned 
to the Presidency, the question remains whether the opposition’s vigorous avowal of the hard 
hne will have a persisting effect m mcreasing the anticonciLatory pressures that wll be brought 
to bear upon the government in the next few years. In part this will probably depend upon 
the actual size of the Republican vote, in part it will depend upon how much propagandisbc 
skill is used to coordmate hard-line claims with the ethnic and regional factors already dis- 
cussed, and with other factors treated below. At any rate, for a while at least, the need will be 
all the greater for pohey-makers to be able to distinguish the extent to which assent to the 
hard Ime by some portion of the public is something less than a deeply anchored commitment, 
and is capable of alteration through the use of appropriate counterarguments and appeals. 
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appreciate some of the good points sufiFer as Negroes Are they on this 
about that country , 49 percent of the basis tending, as some Negro leaders 
Dartmouth group and 33 percent of have suggested they will, toward in 
the Ohio group rejected the view that creasing detachment from nationally 
“the U S was completely within its normative attitudes? Or are they, in 
political and moral rights when it sup their hunger for real membership in 
ported and helped to organize the in America, “overconforming’ to those 
vasion of Cuba”, 46 percent of the norms? Or might they not, because of 
Dartmouth group rejected the view their increasingly ramified awareness of 


that “we would be foolish ever to trust 
the Communist powers,” while the 
comparable figure for the Ohio group 
was 27 percent 

The reasons for the apparently 


the complexity of their present strug- 
gle, tend to lack any real interest in 
questions of Cold-War policy and pros- 
pects? 

Again it is rather surprising that 

r t-A- 


xca^iuiio lui me iipparemiy Again 11 IS rarner surprising uicti 
greater popularity of hard line views virtually no data from which an answer 
in the Midwest are by no means clearly might be drawn are available Berio 


understood, though many speculative 
interpretations have been advanced 
Probably all of the following factors 
have played some role the compara 
tively high proportions in that region 
of persons of Slavic and German back- 


(1962) has reported what appears to 
be just about the only finding in this 
area better than one half of the Ne- 
groes in his national sample thought 
It likely that the United States would 
suffer nuclear attack, as compared to 
less than one third of the white portion 


ot persons of Slavic and German back- suffer nuclear attack, as compared to 
ground, its lingering, populist like, less than one third of the white portion 
anti Eastern orientation, the role of of his sample 

fundamentalist religion (see the next What can be draxvn from the fore 
n), and perhaps even a tendency going discussion that might be per- 
to view war as less unacoftniaM^ 4V 


1 ^ less unacceptable when tment for those specialists whose role, 

inclination, it is to worry 
torical anA ^ the full his about public response to the alteration 

mav lip ii explanations of policy perspectives? One important 

TuS. rliofr remembered that point ./that there are many congres 
hshed In tenfl ^ eslab- sional districts m which the balance 

force themselvp*! am and rem (sometimes even the majority) of elec- 

considerable nomiativ power is held by some particular 

dividuals ® ^ power over m ethnic group Representatives from 


dividuals^ " Plover m 


4.i44iu«, giuup nepreseniaiives iium 
such districts are usually attuned to the 
interests of such groups, whether or 


exert influence” imon a interests of such groups, whether or 

respond to Cold-War issues tThaTrf Sv th^^^elves belong to them 

race We have entprp^l « * r ‘ those interests they often 

tional life m which thp become long term members of Con 

salient fact is that over ohp o^ten rise to prom 

Americans are becommtr "*ient seniority Their apprehensions 

enraged by the >tantly about “back-home” response to certain 

they la nds of polioy change (such as m- 

local and regional news aiedia^ir'^ ^ mediabon oE that normative power may be the 
studies, that the newspapers of impression, though I do not know of any confirming 

In their treatment of Cold War is ^ ®r® more uniformly and compulsively hard line 

mJitancy, than those that arp ^"" Particularly m their celebration of anti-Communist 

mat are published on the East or West Coasts 
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international tensions The available 
data make it rather clear that such 
predictions are opposite to reality 
Evidence on this matter was gath- 
ered in the Canadian survey first re- 
ported by Paul and Laulicht (1963) 
In a recent and more complex analysis 
of these data (Lauhcht & Paul, in 
press), all respondents were classified 
on a “religious dogmatism” scale which 
ranged from “agnostics on one end to 
fundamentalist Protestants and Cadio- 
hcs at the other end” Jews and 
“moderate Protestants,” such as An- 
glicans and members of the United 
Church, were classified in between 
these extremes “according to their de- 
gree of participation in their churches ” 
One might want to question the ap- 
parent fact that a participation index 
was used m determining where Jews 
and “moderate Protestants,” but not 
fundamentalists or Catholics, were to 
he assigned on the scale of religious 
dogmatism Nevertheless, the mam 
finding with this measure was that 

religious dogmatism is associated 
[significantly] with an acceptance of bigger 
military forces, bemg favorable to (or at 
least not being afraid of) the spread of 
nuclear weapons, and being distrustful of, 
if not actually hostile to, a co existence 
policy The striking fact is that there 

IS no indication that people who are high 
on religious dogmatism are more m favor 
of disarmament than agnostics and nomi 
nal church members In fact the reverse is 
true, in varying but significant degrees for 
business and labor leaders, for contribu 
tors [to the Canadian Peace Research In 
stitute], for the total national sample and 
the informed subsample 

The authors also report that those who 
consider themselves “good Christians” 
have a loiver sense of “personal re- 
sponsibility” (for “being active m 
efforts to prevent war”) than those who, 
because Uiey are agnostics or nonpar- 


ticipating church members, consider 
diemselves “poor Chnstians”^ 

Additional evidence substantiating 
these Canadian data is available from 
the study by Rose (1963) that has al- 
ready been descnbed For his 437 
respondents in the Northampton area 
he computed an mdex of “religiosity,” 
based upon a senes of questions about 
the respondents* belief in God, their 
church attendance, and how religious 
they considered themselves to be Of 
those classified as highest m religiosity 
32 percent saw the possibility of war 
as ‘very great” or “great,” as compared 
to 11 percent of those low on religios- 
ity Another related findmg concerns 
the proportions of respondents agree- 
ing with the statement that “Commu 
nism IS an evil in the world, it must be 
stamped out ” Of those high on religi- 
osity 62 percent agreed with this state- 
ment, as compared to 26 percent of 
those low on religiosity Similarly, the 
less religious the individual reported 
himself to be the more likely he was 
‘to hold that Communism is simply a 
different system which should not be 
condemned (27 percent of those lowest 
in religiosity, 8 percent of those high- 
est)” (p 33) Moreover, among the high 
religiosity respondents 7 percent (as 
compared wiffi 2 percent in the low 
religiosity group) reported that they 
had huilt or planned to build fallout 
shelters, 29 percent (compared \vith 6 
percent in the low group) agreed they 
‘would build a shelter if I could 
afford it ” 

In my oivn studies on Cold-War 
attitudes, mentioned above, it was also 
possible to check this factor In these 
studies a version of Nettlers (1957) 
scale of “alienation' was administered 
This included three questions that re- 
flect the same constellation that Rose 
has designated by the term “religios- 
ity” These questions asked the person 
to indicate the extent to which he 
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are clearly more pro shelter than the 
Protestant ones Thirty percent of the 
former group and only 17 percent of 
the latter say that they “would build ’ 
shelters Still more impressive is the 
fact that 52 percent of the Protestants 
are clearly opposed to the idea of pro- 
viding shelters for themselves but only 
29 percent of the Catholics are m the 
same category Inevitably the religious 
data, m most studies using local sam- 
ples, are confounded with the ethnic 
factor Thus, the Catholics of the 
Northampton area are virtually all 
Irish, French Canadian, and Polish in 
background and the latter two groups 
are considerably overrepresented com- 
pared to their proportions in the na 
tional population of Catholics 
However, Barton in his study (1963) 
conducted in Bergen County, where 
the percentage of French Canadian 
and Polish residents is clearly lower, 
reports rather similar findings Only 
5 percent of his Catholic respond 
ents spontaneously mention ‘political 
action for peace ’ as an expedient 
available to them, as compared to 17 
percent among the Protestants and 40 
percent among the Jews Of consider- 
able interest is the interaction between 
the factors of Catholicism and educa- 
tional level For example, the pro 
portion of^ Protestants who ‘favor 
negotiation” (as one among a number 
of responses to the danger of war) re 
mains constant across educational 
levels, varying between 55 to 58 per- 
cent, but among the Catholics about 
™ percent of those who did not get 
beyond high school ‘favor negotiatian” 
as compared to only 41 pLent of 

her of other .ssuet the college educated 
Caftohcs are the group highest m the 

^ phenomenon 
that IS due to undetected local factors 


it seems consistent with certain gen- 
eral observations The college-educated 
American Catholic is usually a person 
who has experienced comparatively 
rapid social mobility As various writers 
have suggested (see Bell, 1963), status 
anxieties associated with movement 
into middle class life, particularly in 
those who come from minority groups 
that perceive themselves as havmg 
sufifered some social rejection, tend to 
dispose individuals to “super-Ameri- 
camsm”, that is, they come to seek 
ways of identifying themselves with 
what they take to be the national ideol 
ogy and the patriotic cause of its vigi 
lant defense This, combined with the 
kind of strong anti Communist mdoc- 
tnnation that has been fostered in most 
Catholic colleges, may well dispose 
college educated Catholics to an insis- 
tent identification with the militant 
implications of what has been the con 
sensual orientation toward Cold-War 
issues 

Recognizing that many religionists 
are only nominally so, that their de- 
scribing themselves as Catholic, Meth 
odist, Presbyterian, or Jewish is not a 
trustworthy index of die extent and 
content of their religious involvement, 
some investigators have tried to assess 
the degree of religiosity, regardless of 
denomination Suwi indices have also 
been found to predict some of the 
variance in onentation toward Cold- 
War issues 

It might well be expected that the 
direction of such a relationship would 
be for the most religious to be most 
pacific, it might be assumed that their 
ostensibly deep commitment to the 
Judeo Christian ethic would dispose 
them to reject war as an instrument 
of policy, heavy armament as a strate- 
gic approach, and fallout shelters as a 
measure of survival, while it would 
also lead them to endorse efforts to 
ward negotiation and conciliation of 
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urged Americans toward acceptance of 
the hard-line view 

Yet another possibility is that both 
religiosity and submission to the au- 
thoritarian claims of fundamentalism 
or Catholicism may be fostered by 
authoritarian trends in individual char- 
acter As we shall shortly see, there is 
considerable evidence suggesting that 
such character patterns are strongly 
correlated with acceptance of severe 
versions of the Cold-War orientation 

Finally, one other interpretation 
comes to mind We know now from the 
work of Asch (1956), Edwards (1957), 
Crowne and Marlowe (1960), Couch 
and Kemston (1961), and others that 
some persons show a rather consistent 
and pervasive need to win approval 
by conforming to perceived social 
demands and expectations In an earlier 
section of this chapter I have already 
argued that such proclivities may often 
foster systematic deflection of opinion 
statement toward what is perceived as 
the consensual view on matters of 
Cold-War policy Might not persons 
prone to this kind of approval seeking 
be just as likely to report themselves 
as religious in excess of their actual 
private convictions? This in itself 
might account for the findings on 
religiosity, though it would have less 
pertinence for explaining actual de 
nominational differences in Cold-War 
orientation 

It should be clear by now that the 
kinds of data we are examining in this 
chapter are by nature incapable of un- 
equivocal interpretation To the dis- 
tressing fact that respondents do not 
absays “report thcmseKcs aright” must 
be added the fact that, cien when 
they do, man) of the things the) report 
about their altitudes and about tiicir 
social identities and personalities arc 
linked in patterns of coianation and 
determination that wc cannot readily 
disentangle Thus, causal explanation 


remains beyond our firm grasp unless 
we turn to other kmds of investigative 
approaches The major value of ques- 
tionnaire and interview studies such 
as are being examined here lies in their 
orienting the investigator and theorist 
to a range of possible interpretations 
of “overdetermmed” phenomena More 
intricate methods of data treatment 
such as factor analysis, analysis of vari- 
ance, or partial and multiple correla- 
tion are of considerable use in further 
deciphering the meaning of such phe- 
nomena But ultimately the best way 
to uncover the causal patterns that 
he behind attitudmal orientations (on 
Cold-War issues or any other kinds of 
social issues) is through detailed longi- 
tudinal, developmental studies in which 
the shaping of those orientations is 
observed as it occurs 
However, these strictures do not 
diminish the interest and hypothesis- 
generating value of the available re- 
search studies on correlates of Cold- 
War attitudes Returning to our con- 
sideration of the religious factor we 
may ask, as we have done earlier, 
whether there are any useful recom- 
mendations that might be offered to 
the policy specialist The church as an 
institution would seem, not only from 
the data reviewed here but also from 
its recent history, to be capable of con- 
siderable influence over its members 
The risks of policy innovation in seem- 
ingly anticonsensual directions might 
well be reduced if this fact were kept 
in mmd Appeal to some of the xalues 
urged by religious institutions uill 
often be possible if tlie policies re- 
quiring explanation are ones that are 
directed louard “peace on earth and 
good xmI! toward men” Furthermore, 
clcrg)Tncn seem to compose an opin- 
ion-leader public and it would be use- 
ful, therefore, to consider wa)s of fos- 
tering increased sophistication on 
pohc) issues among them Many pos- 
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“liked to participate in church activi- 
ties”, believed that ‘religion is either 
mostly myth or mostly true”, and be- 
lieved that human life is either an ex- 
pression of divine purpose or is only 
the result of chance and evolution” 
In all of the college and community 
groups that were investigated, the rela 
tion between total score on the Cold- 
War Consensus Scale and each of the 


three respective religiosity items was 
highly significant Thus, persons who 
report themselves as enjoying church 
participation, as thinking religion 
mostly true’ and life ‘an expression 
of divine purpose” (these items are, of 
course, strongly intercorrelated) are 
considerably higher than those who 
show low religious interest or convic- 
tion, in their acceptance of the various 
hard line attitude positions that were 
presented for their evaluation 
The data that have been summarized 


here suggest many possible explana- 
tions, all of considerable interest and 
all generating equal frustration because 
they cannot be further tested through 
presently available data 
The most immediately apparent 
possibility IS simply that the campaign 
against Godless Communism” has 
indeed been waged from many pulpits 
for over a decade Thus many devoted 
churchgoers have been exposed to ex- 
hortations of a sort that might have 
niade the Cold War seem more desir- 
^ r ^'^en more inevitable 

Furthermore, in Protestant funda- 
mentalism, chihastic themes persist 
and an eschatolo^ that predicts an 
imminent second coming,’ and the 
approaching^ cataclysmic “end of his 
toricaltinie, is often the doctnnal base 

tions Such views explain the Cold War 
mor^e dramatically, and perhaps lesi 
ambi^onsly, than any others that an 
mailable and m a sense they ,usl,l, 
and leg, (.mate .t Training and beUe 


m such doctrines may readily dispose 
individuals to a fuller, perhaps even to 
a less anxious, acceptance of the hard- 
line view On the other hand, Catholic 
theology does not pursue as simple a 
course as that found m some forms of 
Protestantism, nor, for that matter, are 
devout Catholics given as much ex- 
posure to theology If they find the 
hard line orientation more acceptable 
this may simply be due to the anti 
Communist militancy that their church 
stood for during the post-war years 
under Pius XII Assuming this to he 
correct we might well expect that the 
Church’s shift toward an endorsement 
of coexistence, as marked by Pope 
John's encyclical Pacem m terns, may 
soon be reflected in changes in the 
stated views of tvqncal lay Catholics, 
though certainly this will depend upon 
the extent to which Catholic periodi- 
cals and clergy undertake to communi- 
cate and support this alteration in 
Vatican policy 

Beyond such explanations he the 
possible influence of various other fac- 
tors that are correlated with religiosity 
or with membership in either the Cath- 
olic church or m fundamentalist Protes 
tant groups Thus it might be asked 
whether the ethnic factor (for exam 
pie, the anti-Soviet interests of Ameri- 
can Slavic and South German groups, 
the American Irish community’s his- 
tory, on the basis of its anglophobia 
and other subtler factors, of entrap 
nient in indignant but inconsistent 
nghtism) may not account for the avail- 
able findings on Catholics As for the 
fundamentalists, they are in large part 
drawn from lower educational levels 
and probably are markedly less m 
formed on the very facts that define 
modem international problems, on this 
basis they might be much less capable 
of resisting the kinds of mass communi 
cation that have for so many years 
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My own research on acceptance and 
partial rejection of the Cold-War con- 
sensus has permitted an analysis in 
terms of social class for some 500 
undergraduates tested at Ohio State 
University. Controlling for sex, there 
is no difference on the Cold-War Con- 
sensus Scale between students of work- 
ing-class background and those of 
middle-class background, as classified 
on the basis of their fathers’ occupa- 
tions. However, toifhin the middle-class 
group certain differences do appear. 
After controlling for religion and “au- 
thoritarianism,” we find that among the 
Protestant males who are in the higher 
half of the F Scale distribution (see 
below), those whose fathers are in 
business occupations are significantly 
(p < .06) more accepting of the general 
hard-line approach than those whose 
fathers are professionals. In the com- 
parable female group there is a some- 
what weaker trend (p < .09) in the 
same direction. 

Laulicht and Paul (in press) report 
that they find no major social-class dif- 
ferences in stated attitudes on the wide 
range of Cold-War issues investigated 
in their Canadian survey. Similarly, 
Putney and Middleton (1962) report 
that “social class, estimated on the 
basis of father's occupation, shows no 
marked or consistent relationship to 
acceptance of war.” However, they 
suggest that the class factor cannot be 
properly investigated with college stu- 
dents since they are comparatively 
“homogeneous with regard to social 
class— if not in social class background, 
then in social class reference group” 
(p. 661). 

Compared to the data on sex and 
relicion and the clues bearing upon the 
inadequately investigated ethnic factor, 
the social class variable seems to be 
less clearly and less strongly related to 
attitudes on Cold-War issues. Further- 
more, where such relationships are ob- 


served, there is sometimes evidence 
that they may be expressive of other, 
more direct, relationships between 
Cold-War orientation and some general 
or local correlates of social class level. 

One is forced to the tentative con- 
clusion that the groupings in terms of 
income, educational level, and type of 
employment, by which the class con- 
cept is indexed, do not provide the 
relevant reference standards to which 
individuals look for normative guidance 
on Cold-War problems. It may well 
be that on issues involving the uses of 
nuclear threat, civil defense programs, 
conciliatory negotiation, and so forth, 
persons within both the working- and 
middle-class groups are guided much 
less by a sense of shared economic in- 
terest than by their diverse religious 
and ethnic memberships, by sex-based 
patterns of valuing, and by still other 
determinants that are located closer to 
the core of individual character struc- 
ture. 

This is not to deny, however, that a 
narrower kind of economic subclass 
variable may influence Cold-War orien- 
tation. For example, it may be that the 
suggestion in the Ohio State data of 
greater hard-line militancy in the busi- 
ness, as opposed to the professional 
sector of the middle class, is a function 
of a near-normative conviction that the 
business community will prosper only 
if the international successes of Com- 
munism are checked and ultimately 
reversed. Nor can it be denied that 
class-based ideology may well exert a 
far larger control over attitudes toward 
numerous domestic issues whose con- 
nection to matters of foreign polity is 
not usually clear to typical Americans. 

One further point should be noted in 
regard to social class. Many opinion 
surveys have made clear that the work- 
ing class is in the main less informed 
than the middle class, not only on the 
details of a wide range of public issues, 
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sibilibes along these hnes are conceiva- 
ble, including efforts to expand the 
curricula of divinity schools so that 
they will encompass policy concerns 
Another possibility is closer contact, 
on the part of policy specialists, with 
the church press and with the social 
affairs departments maintained by 
most of the liberal denominations 
Perhaps too it will become more 
apparent that brandmg our interna 
tional competitors as “Godless” is not 
only somewhat disingenuous (since, 
despite the boom in our public religi- 
osity, our culture too has become 
extremely secularized) but is also dys 
functional for probably the celebra- 
tion of this propaganda theme has 
worked to bind many conservative 
churchmen and then congregations to 
a vision of an inflexible anti Soviet 
crusade If, as now seems to be the 
case, Western policy makers are com 
mg to believe that that crusade ought 
to be transformed into a quest for a 
workable pattern of guarded coexist 
ence in v^ich international competi- 
tion may be pursued without blunder- 
ing into war, then the reduction of 
religious themes in propaganda may 
contribute to restonng the kind of 
opmion climate that will facilitate that 
quest 


Differences in Soaal Class and 
Educational Level 


Students of Amencan political 1 
have often tested the quasi Marx 
prediction that the working class \ 
be more “revolubonary” (or at le 
more hberal) than the middle cl 
and that prediction has in the m 

iSJIi ™s‘alen (see Lip 

I960) Despite the fact that comp: 
Ui ely low income is associated v 
self-reported and eleetoral prefere 
for the Democrauc party. Amen 
%\orkers, except on occasional “br 


and butter” issues, have seemed to 
some observers to be more nationalistic 
and sometunes even more conservabve 
than those m the more advantaged 
socio economic strata In studies of 
Cold-War attitudes a similar relation- 
ship to social class might be discerned, 
though the evidence for it is far weaker 
than for some of the other variables 
that we have already examined 
From Bartons data (1963) we learn 
that in the Bergen County sample, 
among those who did not graduate 
from high school only 3 percent (as 
compared to 27 percent among the 
college educated) mention personal 
political action as a solution to the 
threat of war The relationship remains 
substantially the same when only the 
Protestant portion of the sample is 
examined On the other hand, Barton 
finds little difference between social 
class groups, as indexed by educational 
level, in the proportions favoring “nego- 
tiation” or ‘ strength” m our relations 
with the Soviet Union 
On the basis of the Northampton 
data, Rose (1963) reports that on the 
fallout shelter question the “would 
build and “won't build” proportions 
are 30 and 27 percent respectively for 
those who did not complete high school, 
and 17 and 50 percent respectively for 
those who attended college A finding 
of similar scope and direction is ob 
tamed when annual family income is 
used as an index of social class 
In contrast, Modigliani (1963) has 
reported a study with a sample of 121 
residents of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
m which the percentages “favonng 
more conciliatory policies” are higher 
at low educational levels than among 
the college-educated One suspects 
that this college educated group has a 
large Irish Catholic component and 
thus that we have here another in- 
stance of the relationship that Barton 
noted with his New Jersey sample 
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crats and Republicans and these are of 
a radier limited and unimpressive 
order Rose (1963) reports that the 
self identified Republicans in his sample 
are more opposed than the Democrats 
to providing themselves with fallout 
shelters But this may well be a re- 
flection of the comparatively pro- 
shelter attitudes of the Cathohc and 
low-education portions of his sample 

Archibald, Ekman, and Stone (1963) 
report a questionnaire study, earned 
out in the San Francisco area, with 
members of the county and state cen- 
tral committees of the Democratic and 
Republican parties Conducted shordy 
after the Cuban missile crisis, the 
study dealt largely with evaluations of 
the Kennedy administration’s handling 
of that crisis It is a matter of no great 
surpnse that the degree of sabsfaction 
with the administration’s performance 
and with its continumg policy toward 
Cuba as it appeared at that bme, was 
largely a matter of whether one was 
a Democratic or Republican spokes- 
man 

Xn studies in which political prefer- 
ence between the two major parties 
has been related to the general pre- 
dilection toward hard-line or concilia- 
tory approaches, however, the results 
have been much more inconclusive In 
the college samples that I have inves- 
tigated, the respondents’ party prefer 
ences were usually unrelated to their 
scores on the Cold-War Consensus 
Scale Incidental findings from a few 
other studies are of similar import 

This paucity of party-based diHer- 
ences can m part be accounted for by 
the prevalence— until recently, and 
de^ite inevitable cross party attacks 
—of a gross mterparty consensus on 
Cold-War policy (largely a shared 
commitment to containment, deter- 
rence, peripheral “brush fire wars,” and 
“negotiation from strength”) Thus, 
merely being a Democrat or Repub- 
lican has not provided individuals with 


distinctive onentations toward Cold- 
War issues 

Still, it might be expected that, 
because the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties are groupings of 'liberals” 
and ‘conservatives” respectively, per- 
sons identified with the former party 
would be prone to a more conciliatory 
orientation than those identified with 
the latter However, it becomes con- 
stantly more clear that the liberal- 
conservative difference between the 
parties at the present time is far from 
a simple matter Both parties contain 
'left” and “right” elements so that, for 
example, the liberal segment within 
Congress includes many Repubheans 
and the conservative one many Demo- 
crats 

Studies by McCIosW (1958) seem to 
confirm that the stated pohbcal prefer- 
ences of individuals have less to do 
with their basic conservatism or liberal- 
ism than with other matters McClosky 
developed a Conservatism Scale with 
Items reflecting the lands of social and 
political beliefs traditionally stressed 
by philosophical and other ideologists 
of conservatism The items are all 
highly mtercorrelated, they are cor- 
rectly identified by judges as "con- 
servativ’e,” and scores on this scale 
correlate well with vanous other scales 
—yet this scale does not predict die 
party preferences or voting choices of 
individuals 

At present, then, the two major 
American political parties are, as many 
political scientists have argued, loose 
confederations, and people join or 
identify with one or the other of them 
largely because of normative influences 
based on religious, ethnic, social class, 
and regional group traditions That 
they are usually able to persuade them- 
selves that their liberal or conservative 
views are represented by the chosen 
par^ IS no great feat of self-deception, 
there are spokesmen enough for both 
value approaches, and enough party 
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but also as regards the meaning or even 
the occurrence of significant events, 
and the very identity of issue-relevant 
personages and institutions. The con- 
sequences of such ignorance for the 
issue positions one might take have 
not been fully investigated. But it has 
often been speculated that lack of 
sophistication in any policy area will 
dispose an individual either to easy 
manipulability or, conversely, to an 
unyielding rigidity by which he 
defends himself against acknowledg- 
ment of his general disorientation. 
However, the extent and content of a 
person’s information on public issues 
is closely correlated with many other 
factors that are related to social class 
and educational level; and this makes 


clusively. However, the possibility that 
a portion of the middle class, namely 
die business sector, may perceive its 
welfare to depend upon the continua- 
tion of the Cold War is paralleled by 
the hard-line urgings that have often 
come from particular managerial and 
labor groups. In part such anticoncilia- 
tory advocacy is due, as is often 
honestly acknowledged, to concern 
about the injurious economic con- 
sequences that are expected to follow 
from arms cutbacks and disarmament 
agreements. If the presently discernible 
policy shift toward a search for settle- 
ment and tension reduction is to be 
effectively pursued, it would be ad- 
visable to take steps to clarify the like- 
lihood that the ultimate economic 


it particularly difficult to interpret effects of disarmament would actually 

available data for what they might be beneficial. Increased governmental 

reveal about the influence of hi^er commitment, both to the detailed study 
and lower levels of relevant informa- of the conversion problem and to the 
tion upon the shaping of Cold-War dissemination of the resultant findings, 
attUudes.^® jnay then be of considerable value; for 

Turning again to the question of how the perception that economic welfare 
to give an effective public account of may be advanced by proposed policy 
po cy revisions and innovations, we changes will certainly maxe for fuller 
may raw at least one recommendation public consideration of the other possi- 

social class ble consequences of those changes, 
variable. If, on the basis of available ^ 

studies, Americans appear not to be 

deeply concerned about the relations ®>fierences in Political Party 
beUveen their economic interests and Ideology 

A close examination of recent 
defines^ classes tnn j'J®® resrarch studies on Cold-War attitudes reveals 
o broa dly and in- only a few differences between Demo- 

interpretahoiidoes°see^^nn*'^'^r* “nducted with middle-class college students, at least one 
on Cold-War matters in a mass media have m the mam presented mfoimation 

better informed, in the lim support for hard-bne policies, those mdividuals who are 

external events associated ' fV knowing more about arms technology or about the 

hard-lme positions. Yet ai'v * international crises, may also show more support for 

study, eiposmg peonle to Middleton (1982) have shown m a separate experimental 

both their knowledge of Cold j * ** presented m a pro-concibation context increases 

tion Thus it appears that on r acceptance of the concihatory onenta- 

capable of bemg consideraWv mfl ' ^*”i**^ “ P“hlic issues, the typical person is 

content A furth„ Views, by mass media 

extent of pubbe demand for ko j i * would be possible to achieve some reduction in the 
the mass Tnp dt?^ were to be broadened* pobaes if the scope of the “information” conveyed by 
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taliation at lower levels of provocation 
than do the liberals. 

In the Laulicht and Paul (in press) 
Canadian study a finding consistent 
with those that have been reviewed 
here is that “fear of socialism” and 
of "government expansion” (which it 
would seem reasonable to take as 
representative of conservative ideol- 
ogy) are "important and key variables 
in predicting cold war attitudes” 

Certainly, then, the liberalism-con- 
servatism dimension is more closely 
related to variations in Cold-War atti- 
tudes than is the mere designation of 
persons as Democrats or Republicans. 
But in what does the source of the rela- 
tionship lie? It may be a simple and 
direct derivative from conservative 
ideological insistence upon the sanctity 
of private property and of entrepreneur- 
ial capitalism and individual political 
freedom. Conservatives are certainly 
correct in seeing Communism as anti- 
thetical to those institutions, even if 
they are often undiscriminating in 
viewing the liberal, mixed-economy 
systems of some of our Western allies 
as posing similar threats. 

McClosky (1958) suggests another 
possibility when he interprets his de- 
tailed data as showing that conserva- 
tism is often associated with certain 
other nonpolitical, psychological quali- 
ties; for example, with aggressiveness 
and cognitive rigidity. This could dis- 
pose the individual to a fuller accep- 
tance of the hard-line pattern, for in 
the light of such personality attributes 
that pattern might be more "func- 
tional,” that is, more personally reward- 
ing, for the conservative person. 

In sketching this possibility one is 
aware of the questionable penchant of 
liberal social scientists for that special 
form of the genetic fallacy in which 
one discredits disfavored political atti- 
tudes by somehow reducing them to 
the status of ego-defenses or worse. 


Yet, the functionalist theoretical per- 
spective does argue persuasively that 
many of our attitudes are “expressive” 
of deeper modes of psychological orien- 
tation; and that the acquisition of still 
other attitudes has been facilitated 
because their avowal helps to discharge 
repressed impulses or to impose order 
upon chaotic inner conflicts. It is not 
likely that there is a conservative per- 
sonality; but there may be certain 
separate personality bases (though 
hardly "causes”) for conservatism, as 
there may be others for liberalism. 
More cautiously, it might at least be 
reasoned that the choice between com- 
peting perspectives on Cold- War issues 
is influenced not only by the kinds of 
determinants so far reviewed but by 
personality factors as well. It is to some 
investigations concerning this possibil- 
ity that we shall turn in the next sec- 
tion. 

But first let us ask whether there are 
any advisory implications in the fore- 
going discussion of political correlates 
of Cold-War attituaes. The fact that 
conservatism seems to be so strongly 
related to attitudes favoring the main- 
tenance of Cold-War militancy is con- 
gruent with the role that the organized 
far right has achieved for itself in the 
policy process in recent years. That 
role has been one of a highly vocal, 
activist minority that has exerted pres- 
sure at crucial points on what it has 
taken to be crucial issues. 

The resulting apprehensions aroused 
in legislators, party leaders, and mem- 
bers of the executive branch of govern- 
ment have often been sufficient to force 
modification or withdrawal of particu- 
lar policy initiatives (as in our attempts 
to render aid to some of the Balkan 
nations and thus “detach” them from 
their full dependence upon the Soviet 
Union). These apprehensions have also 
caused a general muting of the con- 
cern for achieving a more stable inter- 
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leaders who specialize in synthesizing 
or avoiding ideological dilemmas, for 
any man to reassure himself that he is 
in the party to which he truly belongs 
This may well be an unstable pat- 
tern At the time of writing, the ascend 
ance of extreme conservatives to 
control of the Republican power struc- 
ture seems to have been consolidated 


If this control is mamtained, a long- 
range consequence could be the polit- 
ical regrouping that some observers 
thmh necessary 

A clear derivation from the fore 
going discussion is that political ideol 
ogy correlates of orientations toward 


Cold War issues may be found more 
readily by comparmg self-avowed hb- 
erals and conservatives of either party 
preference 

I have already noted that analysis of 
the college samples in my own studies 
showed no clear relation between the 
Cold War Consensus Scale and self- 
designation as a Democrat or Repub- 
hcan However, the actual alternatives 
between which respondents chose m 
describing themselves politically were 
liberal Democrat, conservative Demo 
crat, liberal Republican, conservative 
Republican, other With each of the 
samples, combining liberal Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans into 
one group and “conservative Demo- 
crats and “conservative Repubbcans’ 
into another yields sigmScant differ- 
ences m the degree to which most 
hardline items are accepted or re 
j^ect^ In all these comparisons the 
self designated liberals are more ques 
tuning and rejecting of the Cold War 
consensus 


Chesler and Schmuck (1964), m a 

cnsis of 1962. assessed the attitudes of 

itard the administration's general pol- 
icy, toward the imposition of a nTval 
quaranUne around Cuba, and toward a 


local demonstration protesting the 
quarantine and a second demonstration 
protesting the first one A number of 
scales “measuring several dimensions 
of personality and socio-political orien- 
tations” were also administered, mclud 
mg the Politico-Economic Conservatism 
Scale (Form 60) developed by Adorno 
et al (1950) For our present purposes, 
the most relevant finding was the posi- 
tive and significant relationship be- 
tween high general conservatism scores 
and the view that the United States 
should have invaded Cuba “long ago” 
or that “we and OAS should invade 
now”, low conservatism scores were 
related to the view that the blockade 
should be dropped and the problem 
turned over to the United Nations, or 
that the United States should strive to 
establish friendly relations with Cuba 
Also, significant correlations were 
obtained between the Conservatism 
Scale and Uvo other scales a scale 
designed to measure attitudes toward 
disarmament (r =25, p < 05), and 
the Patriotism Scale developed by 
Adorno et al (r = 42, p < 05) While 
the Conservatism Scale did not predict 
significantly to an attitude measure 
testing intolerance for open dissent by 
people who disagree with public 
policy,” the Patriotism Scale did 
Additional evidence that general 
political conservatism is related to the 
hard line attitude pattern is available 
in the data collected by Putney and 
Middleton (1962) On all three of their 
major Guttman-type scales assessing 
aspects of the Cold-War orientation 
they find differences between ‘highly 
hberal ' and highly conservative ’ 
respondents (These latter designations 
appear to have been based upon self- 
characterizations by the respondents ) 
"The conservatives are significantly 
more accepting of war as an mstru 
ment of policy, and favor nuclear re 
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national settlement through which na- 
tional interests might thus he more 
safely pursued Indeed, the predictabil- 
ity of rightist protest and attempts at 
mobilizing indignation has had the 
general effect of mcreasing the dis 
Sigenuousness of governmental discus- 
sions on matters of basic policy, and 
where clarity is sacrificed efficacy will 
inevitably be reduced 

In the face of this situation two 
things might well be recognized One is 
that some of the basic values shown by 
research to be imphcit m conservative 
criticism of foreign policy are not fully 
shared by many members of the public 
who are ordinarily influenced by such 
criticism More effective and direct 
argument over the aggressive and 
xenophobic implications of that crib 
cism will probably help to reduce its 
influence The second point is simply 
that "honesty is the best policy” in the 
advocacy and examination of foreign 
policy Direct confrontation of the dif- 
ference in the kinds of worlds actually 
envisioned by the liberal and conserva 
tive mentalities may do a great deal 
toward clearing the air in policy areas 
Cutting down the haze generated by 
the smoke screen defenses that recent 
administrations have used to cover their 
retreats from rightist criticism can only 
have the effect of increasing the visi 
bility of the actual problems and pros- 
pects that require rational policy re 
sponse 
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both m formulating hypotheses *at 
were too ngidly psychoanalytic and m 
nr nnnrlv de- 


Pcrsonaluy Differences 

The functionalist view that attitudes 
on public issues may reflect, express, 
and help to resolve “deeper” needs and 
conflicts IS, at least in a loose sense, 
denied from psychoanalytic theory 
Earl) studies (for a review see Murphy, 
Murphy. & Neivcomb, 1937) on the re- 
lationship between personahty and 
political orientation seem to have erred 


WCTe luo t'v , r ' 1 

often using inapplicable or poorly de- 
veloped measures of personality and 
attitude variables Perhaps another 
defect was that there was too great a 
conceptual distance between the kinds 
of personality variables and attitude 
variables that were delineated 
The work of Fromm (1941, 1947), 
Maslow (1943), and the Adorno, Fren- 
kel-Brunswik group (1950) contnbuted 
to a conceptual clarification that re- 
oriented study in this area m more 
profitable directions It shifted atten- 
tion from underlying character dynam 
ICS conceived in stnctly intrapsychic 
terms to patterns of general ideology 
or onentation that were assumed to 
mediate between personality and adult 
social-political experience 
In operational terms this shift was 
evidenced m the development of a set 
of scales designed to assess authori 
tanan” and ‘equahtanan” trends in 
character, as these were expressed in 
particular kinds of social values and 
perspectives Thus, the assumption 
seems to have been that the authori- 
lanan’s preference for strong leader- 
ship, his intolerance for institutiOTS 
facilitating impulse release, and his 
predilection for severe rejection or 
‘ahen views” and their defenders, 
would provide the immediate frame 
work for the development of his social, 
political, and economic attitudes, and 
would therefore be better predictors or 
these attitudes than the deeper psy- 
chodynamic constellations that lay 
behind the whole process 

The actual approach by which 
the California group of researches 
(Adorno ct al , 1950) developed the 
well-known F Scale measure of au- 
thoritarianism involved various kinds 
of validation against clinical material 
and against other scales, but guiding 
the whole mtricate process was their 
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(1957). The general theory of authori- 
tarian character predicts that authori- 
tarians will have higher concern widi 
"pecking order” relationships and 
higher investment in attaining super- 
ordinate positions in the social hier- 
archy. The correlations in the Putney 
and Middleton study between status 
concern and two of the three scales in- 
dexing acceptance or rejection of the 
hard-line approach, were significant at 
the .05 level. As expected, high status 
concern was found to be associated 
with a general acceptance of forceful 
military response to provocations from 
the Communist nations and to a re- 
jection of a policy favoring disarma- 
ment arrangements. 

A frequently voiced hypothesis about 
authoritarianism is that, by virtue of 
the cognitive rigidity through which its 
underlying conflicts are sealed over, 
it will be associated with a general 
“intolerance for ambi^ity.” Thus the 
authoritarian is found to view intel- 
lectualism (which to him seems a per- 
verse courting of unnecessary com- 
plexity) with impatient disdain. In their 
study with Mi^igan undergraduates, 
Chesler and Schmuck (1964) adminis- 
tered an Intellectualism Scale that 
called for evaluative response to such 
items as “Ideas are all right but its 
getting the job done that counts" and 
“Too few college students are intel- 
lectually inclined.” This scale was more 
closely related than any other to scores 
on their Armament-Disarmament Scale 
(r 5= —.35, p < .05). Students who fa- 
vored intellectualism rejected a policy 
of heavy armament; students who re- 
jected intellectualism favored that 
policy. 

Levinson, who was one of tne par- 
ticipants in the original work on au- 
thoritarianism and ethnic hostility, has 
developed an Intcmationalism-Na- 
tionalism Scale, most of whose twelve 
items sound such themes as anti-Soviet 


militancy, trust in armed deterrence, 
and intolerance for conciliatory ap- 
proaches. The scale has high reliability 
and the strong relationships between 
individual item scores and total score 
suggest that an organized cluster of 
attitudes is being assessed. In a study 
with 84 Harvard students (1957) he ob- 
tained a wide distribution of scores on 
this scale and found that it was signifi- 
cantly correlated with the Ethnocen- 
trism Scale, the Traditional Family 
Ideolo^ Scale (reflecting “autocratic 
orientation toward child-rearing, hus- 
band-wife relations and other aspects 
of family life”) and also with a scale of 
Religious Conventionalism. 

Christiansen (1959) carried out a 
rather eclectic investigation in which a 
number of different projective and 
questionnaire measures were employed. 
This work is of particular interest in 
that it was conducted in Norway with 
military and naval cadets and appears 
to be the only close study so tar re- 
ported on the personality correlates of 
the attitudes ot non-Americans toward 
problems of international competition 
and aggression. The findings seem, in 
general, to be consistent with the other 
studies that have been reviewed here, 
though the data do not permit a simple 
classification of the respondents into 
authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
groups. 

We turn now to studies that have 
used versions of the F Scale itself, 
rather than derivatives or correlates of 
it as in most of the research described 
above. MacKinnon and Centers (1957) 
report a survey study in which respond- 
ents took a short version of the F Scale 
and also answered attitude questions 
on hvo issues concerning the reduction 
of So^’iet-American tensions: trade with 
the Soviet Union and "teachers talking 
to tl)eir students about the Russian sys- 
tem or way of life.” Authoritarian and 
equalilarian halves of the sample were 
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dieted that the hard-line approach to 
Cold War problems will be favored by 
authoritarian persons The high aggres- 
siveness, projectivity, cognitive rigidity, 
and ethnocentnsm of the authoritarian 


are assumed to dispose him to find 
meaning and validity in severe versions 
of the Cold War orientation By enthus 
mg over the policy of “winning the 
Cold War,” by accepting the uses of 
military threat and excitedly contem 
plating the possibility that a show- 
down may soon be necessary, by credit- 
ing the claim that there are traitors 
in our midst” and that they should 
be suppressed, by adding his assent to 
hostile or condescending views of the 
peoples of other nations, the authon 


tarnn person may achieve a needed 
confirmation of the veiy assumptions 
upon which he has ancfiored his own 
identity More simply, he derives ca 
thartic release of the sort that helps to 
keep that identity viable 
This ceneral hypothesis, at least m 
many of its crucial aspects, has been 
rather strongly confirmed by a number 
of recent studies We shall begin our 
review of this research with some 
studies employing measures that 
hough somewhat less ambitious than 
the F Scale, have been guided by the 
same general view and are addressed 
to particular aspects of the authon 
tanan pattern 

u„l?T been re- 

ported hy Morris Rosenberg In one 
of these (1956) he employed a Misan- 
f to assess fee" 

■fatlh .n pLpk ‘"srortr™ "tfe '“fe 
emmenl Those with high “faith m 

study (1957) ehened cfege rfeSS 

reict.ons to a few straightfonvard 
questions beanng upon problems in 


international affairs (“Which is the best 
deterrent against war, the U N or the 
atom bomb^”) Those scoring high on 
misanthropy were found, to a statisti- 
cally significant extent, to express views 
conveying mistrust, and reliance upon 
force and power m international rela- 
tions Thus the person who is incapable 
of faith in people seems incapable also 
of faith in the possibility that nations 
may yet come to order their relation- 
ships equitably and with a shared con 
cem for restricting the dangers of re 
course to force 

Father (1955), attempting to place 
individuals upon a basic dimension of 
psychoanalytic character-typology, de- 
veloped a scale of “Anality” whose 
items allow respondents to indicate 
whether they are given to “orderliness, 
frugality, and obstinacy ” The psycho- 
analytic hypothesis is that this sort of 
character pattern is founded upon a 
dynamic m which repressed aggressive- 
ness plays a major role This ties it 
closely to the theory of authoritarian 
ism and yields a similar prediction 
that “anal’ persons would be disposed 
to accept hard-line themes of tough- 
ness toward nations perceived as 
threatening their own This prediction 
was tested by relating the anahty scores 
of 132 college students to their scores 
on a Political Aggression Scale which 
consisted of four items, each voicing 
the basic theme of “getting tough with 
the Communists ” The relationship ob- 
served was clearly m the predicted 
direction Of those high on anality 66 
percent were also high in endorsing a 

tough” approach to the Communist 
powers, as compared to only 32 per- 
cent of those low on anahty 
The valuable study by Putney and 
Middleton (1962), much of whose con- 
tent has already been reported, in- 
cluded some items drawn from a Gult- 
man type scale of “status concern” that 
had been developed by Kaufman 
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as Fensterwald (1958) has pointed out, 
it was isolationist only when looking 
westward toward Europe; its eastward 
orientation seems to have had a rather 
imperialistic cast. 

At any rate, from more recent studies 
there can be little question that ten to 
fifteen years of exposure to contain- 
ment and deterrence ideology have 
provided the authoritarian with a pres- 
ently stable channelling of his charac- 
ter-based needs toward the goal of vic- 
tory in the Cold War and toward a 
stance that disdains conciliation and 
disarmament as a kind of cowardly 
yielding. If “isolationism” persists at 
all in the context of the authoritarian's 
decidedly interventionist orientation, 
this is probably only through the sub- 
sidiary hard-line theme of disdain for 
some of our allies, and for the United 
Nations, as untrustworthy and as lack- 
ing in sufficient anti-Soviet militancy. 
The study by Fenstenvald (1958) pre- 
sents some data suggestive of this dif- 
ference between respondents scoring 
high and low on the F Scale. But even 
more clearly visible in Fensterwalds 
data is the common finding that those 
high on authoritarianism (assessed by 
a short form of the F Scale) are de- 
cidedly more supporting of the aggres- 
sive, hard-line orientation to interna- 
tional problems than those low on 
authoritarianism. 

By comparing the Janowitz and Mar- 
vick (1953) study with the various more 
recent ones that have been reviewed 
here, it is possible to recommend a par- 
tial antidote to the despair over seem- 
ingly intractable, rightist public opin- 
ion that has been felt by some who 
urge basic foreign policy revision. It 
would appear that the authoritarian 
mentality can be redirected toward dif- 
ferent policy views under sufficient 
tutelage by the mass media. I am in- 
clined to believe that the typical au- 
thoritarian may be considerably more 


capable of shifting targets (though not 
of doing without targets) than some 
writers have suggested. 

Implicit in the original theorizing 
about authoritarianism, and in much of 
the foregoing research, is the idea that 
authoritarian persons are, necessarily, 
more rigidly conforming to normative 
controls than are nonauthoritarians. 
This has seemed to me too simple an 
interpretation and thus in my own 
research I have attempted to subject it 
to direct examination in the context of 
attitudes on Cold-War issues. 

Theories about the way modem so- 
ciety dismpts human identity and fos- 
ters apathy and detachment from the 
general social order have widely em- 
ployed the concepts of anomie and 
alienation. Attempts to determine how 
far such transformation has proceeded 
in different social groups nave led, 
therefore, to the development of scales 
designed to measure these variables. 
Srole's (1951) Anomie Scale was one 
such effort and numerous scales of 
“alienation” (see Seeman, 1959, for a 
useful commentary and review) are in 
the same category. 

It is interesting that clear and stable 
relationships between such measures 
and measures of authoritarian trends 
in diaracter have not been regularly 
obtained. In my own research with col- 
lege groups I have found that Nettler s 
(1957) Alienation Scale (which assesses 
the extent to which the person accepts 
or rejects the consumer preferences, 
leisure-time tastes, and guiding plati- 
tudes that define American mass life) 
is either weakly correlated or not at all 
correlated with the F Scale. 

Superficially this appears odd, for 
theory might suggest that the authori- 
tarian, with his penchant for submis- 
sion to power, will inevitably submit 
to society. But, at least in the college 
groups with which most of my own re- 
search on Cold-War attitudes has been 



obtained through a median split on the 
F Scale distribution These groups dif- 
fered strongly from each other on both 
these issues and in the predicted direc- 
tions 

Of particular value in this study is 
the fact that reasons given by the re- 
spondents for their attitudes were sub- 
jected to a coding analysis Thus, even 
tor the minority of authontanans who 
do approve of teachmg about Russia 
the cognitive aspects of their attitudes 
are notably different from those in the 
nonauthoritarian portion of the sample 
It IS reported that 

they less often refer to the mental 
processes such knowledge can implement 
he intergroup tensions it can reduce, or 
Ae importance of holding a general liberal 
outlook Other analyses confirm the lesser 
appreciation of authoritarians for the func 
lional aspects of knowledge about Russia 
and particularly for ns tension easi„r,^ 
tentialities (p 628) ^ ^ 

IfinedT-aT® winch is 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL IMAGES 

Occasionally F Scale items have been 
included in national sample surveys 
The lack of depth or range in the test- 
ing of foreign policy attitudes in such 
surveys reduces their value for the 
present inquiry But at least two such 
studies deserve mention here Lane 
(1955) reports that, in a Survey Re- 
search Center study conducted in 1952, 
high and low authoritarians showed sig- 
nificant differences in the policies they 
^ored for resolving the Korean War 
Jiigh authoritarians favored either 
pulling out of Korea” or bombing 
Manchuria and China The low authon 
tanans preferred negotiation looking 
toward a compromise settlement 
^^rking from similar data collected 
m 1949 and 1950, and using the same 
analytic approach, Janowitz and Mar- 
vick (1953) found high authoritarians 
more disposed toward "isolationism” 
than low authoritarians This, and the 
evidence from Lane that some authon- 
arians favored "pulling out of Korea," 
might seem to conflict with our sum- 
mary of more recent studies that show 
igh authoritarians to be committed 

0 action against the Communist na- 

1 ns rather than to a withdrawal from 

n j'" which those nations exist 

u this discrepancy is reduced when 
we recall that in the decade following 
me collection of these data Cold-War 
fin commitment to the con- 

mng struggle became increasingly 
„ ^ themes of our bipartisan for 

gn policy and of mass communication 
mtemational issues As rationaliza- 
endorsement of the Cold War 
authoritarians’ attitude 

aXdwly™" “ 

somewhat subtler pomt 
wf 1 ^^ older authoritarian isolation- 
manl^^ hardly a detached stales- 
mpnf that ‘foreign entangle- 

wiA avoided Rather it was rich 
n empt for ‘lesser breeds” and, 
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and upon our capacities to think about 
data both critically and creatively ” 

As in previous sections, we may ask 
what advice can be derived for the 
policy specialist and for those who com 
municate to the public for him The 
most salient of the points noted above 
IS simply that, while the authoritarian 
character pattern is, like others, not 
readily transformable, the aims and 
policy orientations toward which it is 
duected are not immune to influence 
Furthermore, the kinds of persuasive 
arguments used to win the assent of 
authontarian persons to policy revi 
sions that we expect them to find un- 
congenial, can sometimes be shaped in 
ways that engage their character based 
values An example of this possible 
strategy is provided by MacKinnon and 
Centers (1957) 

When the issue is trade with the Soviet 
the argument that trade would promote 
American economic benefits should appea 
to authoritarians Among reasons for trad 
mg with Russia prosperity as the 
benefit and the ingroup as the benefactor 
predominate among authoritarians oo 
for jobs and good for business should 
appeal to the authoritarian element of the 
working and middle classes respectively 
(p 629) 

To whom such appeals and argumems 
should be directed is, of course, a diUi- 
cult question But available findings 
about the comparative scope of the au- 


thoritarian orientation in different sec- 
tors of the population could provide a 
loose guide if one were desired 

SUMMARY AND FURTHER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The skeletal structure of this chapter 
can be reviewed m a series of points 

1 It was suggested that public opin- 
ion as perceived by policy makers often 
works to constrain or even to block 
policy changes that seem to promise ad- 
vancement toward major national and 
international goals 

2 It was suggested that dependence 
upon poll data often leads administra 
tors, legislators, party officials, and 
others who join with technical special- 
ists m the shaping of policy, into cer- 
tain major errors Particularly these 
errors take the form of overestimating 
both the extent of public involvement 
in policy issues and the likelihood of 
public rejection of policy innovations 

3 It was suggested that the fore- 
going characterization is especially ap 
phcable to those aspects of present for- 
eign policy that bear upon the choice 
between effective conciliation or ex- 
pansion of the Cold War Thus, a close 
examination of social psychological re- 
search on pubhc opinion in this area 
was attempted in this chapter 

4 Along these lines, the nature of 
the opinion interview was closely ex- 
amined and an attempt was made to 


Ticthodological problems that were X ancmpts to use questionnaire procedures 

is denvauves Such picblcius are ^ sS or.enlalL Analyses guided by 

For the assessment of personality an p^^ de\eIoping impro%cd \ersions of 

in awareness of these problems studies rc\icwcd here) 

authoritarianism scales When these i earlier ha%e usuall) been obtained Thus the 

correlative results quite similar to discr^.t the present conclusion 

literature of criticism of the t bcaie the larcer part of this research has been 

that, at least among middle-class ^ 

done), aulliontananlsm disposes not only to emu^ a 
prefeVenee for the hard line approach on Cold War Issues 
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conducted, this is not the case. Certain 
authoritarians seem quite capable of 
directing their aggressiveness into dis- 
taste for what is standard and routine 
in the banal and often visibly hypo- 
critical patterning of mass life and 
mass myth. (Liberal social scientists 
witli partisan axes to grind probably 
err widely in assuming the authori- 
tarian person to be incapable of any 
real sensibility in responding to the 
NV’Orld about him.) 

Perhaps we would do better to con- 
ceive of the authoritarianism syndrome 
as fitting equally well into a number of 
different patterns of total ego-organi- 
Mtion. Thus, as regards alienation and 
distant from society, we might take 
the view that authoritarians (like 
equahtanans) may range (even if not 
in identical frequency distributions) all 
the way from nonconforming inward- 
^ conforming slaves of 

sti 3 l[«< from my o%vn 

Scale art'd!''’’ "'** *>■'= ^ 

of tile colIccVl^ "t”' 

■"? ft deTce of 7 : ” 

miUioriiariaoUm-hish^lST 
low fitlioritarbnl^,” 7“ 1™ “"tl 

“"■„oto%l"te™edh>ei„ae;^“S 


of the hard-line pattern but are usually 
not significantly different from one an- 
other. Thus, to the extent that an au- 
thoritarian person is removed from 
mass society and is capable of rejecting 
important aspects of its normative sys- 
tem, he will tend to be less clearly pro- 
Cold-War; in fact, in these particular 
studies his acceptance of the hard-line 
approach is no greater than that of 
equalitarian persons who are involved 
in mass society and who adhere to ma- 
jor features of its normative system. 

Apart from the meaning I have at- 
tempted to put upon these findings 
they suggest at least one other point: 
though the authoritarian syndrome has 
been persuasively shown to be closely 
fc tJic Cold-War orientation, 
there has perhaps been less attention 
than is warranted to other factors that 
may mediate or modify that relation- 
ship. What yet remains particularly un- 
clear is whether authoritarianism and 
certain partial correlates of it that are 
abo predictive of the hard-line orienta- 
tion (particularly religiosity and con- 
servatism) play separate roles in the 
internalization and stabilization of this 
altitude pattern. I view it as likely, but 
undemonstrated, that they are at least 
somewhat independent of one an- 
o er. Conservatism and religiosity 
L acquisition has been 
authoritarian needs) are be- 
le and value structures whose very 
non ent enjoins an acceptance of the 
major items in the hardline ideology; 

4 ® n^ncr hand, authoritarianism is a 
nd of character organization and, as 
.It probably makes for a more di- 
cc , emotional resonance to the hard- 
As I have already sug- 
*■ another context, the only way 
ot the interpretive dilemmas posed 
°y j ®f®miined phenomena b 
*t. 4^ PI ”®'’®^°pmental, psychogenetic 
>• Short of that we must rely upon 
more complex types of data analysb 
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IS in part due to the fact that govern- 
mental and communication elites have 
been so ready to hide the facts, and to 
misrepresent or oversimplify the actual 
justifications for policy choices In con- 
sequence, pubhc opinion has remained 
far more unmformed and rigid than it 
need have been 

The best possible example of this 
may be in the problem at hand If the 
mobilization of public support for the 
Cold War had, from its initiation m the 
late 1940s, stressed the view that con- 
tainment was a necessary but limited 
strategy that looked toward its own 
obsolescence, present public response 
to conciliatory undertakings might be 
far less hostile But, instead, die ac- 
count the public received regressed 
rapidly to the rhetoric of a crusade 
against consummate, unmodifiable evil 

Perhaps there is a kind of Gresham s 
law of mass communication in which 
deceptive and evasive communications, 
appealing to narrow mterests and 
prejudice, inevitably dnve out com- 
munications that combine candor with 
an appeal to intelligence and higher 
values But it is just as likely that the 
opposite IS the case that given a chance 
to know what is really happening "out 
there” and given an opportunity to con- 
sider policy alternatives m their true 
complexity, much of the public would 
be able to achieve deeper interest in 
policy problems and a fuller appreci- 
ation of the necessity that policy dca- 
sions be guided by ultimatcl) humane 
purposes 

Thus, an important recommendation 
must be added to m> argument that 
public opinion can be Inndlcd, namelj, 
tint m attempting to do this, c\er) ef- 
fort should be made to gn e the pubhc 
the facts rclc\ant to pohc) dc?cjsions 
and to foster a realistic understanding 
both of the neccssil) for tension reduc- 
tion and of the limits that must lie 


heeded if that goal is to be effectively 
sought If this IS not undertaken some 
of the constraints imposed by public 
opinion may, as I have argued, never- 
theless be overcome, but those in the 
elite who would use their influence 
upon policy for the pursuit of the ulti- 
mate pacification of an extremely dan- 
gerous international situation, would 
find little sustaining encouragement or 
understanding m the national temper, 
and without this they cannot act openly 
and effectively in the directions that 
wisdom recommends 

If such an improvement of communi- 
cation on policy matters is not under- 
taken, there will be no way of stem- 
ming the influence of those factors of 
narrow interest and emotional diffi- 
culty that appear to control what many 
Americans thmk and feel about Cold- 
War issues, and thus the passions of 
this portion of the public will remain 
available for manipulation by those 
elitist authoritarians who are eager to 
lead the nation into adventures on the 
bnnk of cataclysm 
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*^°”^^slavement to the bitterness gen- 
j poverty, from the narrowing 

0 understanding bred by regional and 
cultural isolation 

If. as these liberating changes de 
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In exploring processes of interaction in international relations we take 
as our primary object of study the social interaction of individuals in 
an international relations context. At the same time, however, these 
interactions between individuals and the situations within which they 
occur can be seen— to varying degrees— as manifestations of the inter- 
action between nation-states. Thus, while the empirical anchoring- 
points of the chapters that follow are always the actions and interac- 
tions of individuals, the outcome variables with which a number of the 
chapters are largely concerned involve the actions and interactions of 
states. 

Our exploration begins with two chapters that focus on some of the 
processes of interaction that are widely distributed across the elites 
and publics of a national population and serve to create a state of 
readiness for certain kinds of international action. The main interest is 
in the total product that emerges from these interactions— in the 
societal processes formed by the aggregation of social interactions oc- 
curring among many individuals and groups throughout the popula- 
tion. The products of these interactions— and hence the data to which 
the next two chapters refer— are widely held feelings, expectations, and 
beliefs, which add up to national moods and national ideologies. Some 
of the methodological problems involved, in determining how firm, 
stable, and even "real" these consensual products are, were discussed 
in Chapter 8. 

Several of the chapters in Part Two are concerned with the role of 
subjective factors in the determination of policy and action. Chapter 9 
dwells on subjective factors in their most general form: the underlying 
"climate” within which international action and reaction take place. 
The climate for international action and the public moods that consti- 
tute it are indeed elusive phenomena. Yet, we must come to grips willi 
them and, as is pointed out in Chapter 9. they arc increasingly becom- 
ing accessible to systematic study-for example, through methods of 
content analysis, such as those developed by Robert North and his 
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The Climate of 
International Action 


Harold D. Lasswell 


A. word may be said about the carry- 
ing over of the term cUmate-s. term m 
excellent standing among meteorolo- 
gists-into the analysis of international 
behavior. As a rule the growth of the 
modem social and psy^ologit^ sci 
ences has been accompanied by tne 
dropping out of words that were t>ngi 
nally borrowed from philosophy and 
the physical sciences. Purism has its 
limits, however, and the connotations 
of othenvise dubious terms ^ 
times remarkably felicitous. The 
sensitive we have become to the moods 
affects, sentiments, and ideas o m 
the aggregate the more ^''“‘1“.™ 
been the use of “climate to ‘ , 

middle configuration betivecn shanty 
defined images on the one hand and 
clear-cut terminations or decisi 
comes on the other. In 
mate is not to be confused i 
ing clouds in a particular guar cr 


sky or with a tremendous downpour. 
Rather, the conception of climate is of 
a generalized model of relatively stable 
occurrences among all the components 
of weather that are found in a given 
habitat during a season or a longer 

cycle of events. 

To refer to the climate of interna- 
tional action is to borrow an expression 
well endowed with the connotations 
required to characterize some general- 
ized features of a collective process at 
a given cross-section in time. The time- 
slice in question is the sequence of 
interaction during a given penod in 
the arena of world politics. The length 
of time can be varied to fit the problem 
«dth which the scientific obsener is 
concerned. Hence one may speak with 
Toynbee and other comparative liis- 
toifans of the climate of civiliz-ations or 
cDOclis,* or one may collapse the inter- 
s-al accordion-like until it dc.-ils with 

• "cliaulc" tlul Tos-nlx-c 


1 It smuld be a icMarding that he eonceb^ to be the .^lii- 

aceount of the cm a, the 


* It w-ould be a , . -cinlizatJons 

emplojod in his monumenlat “eeoo"t , 

cant ehlities of hlstor,-. A s) nematic mode ol 


present clupler. 





INTRODUCTION CHAPTER 


assocntes Subsequent chapters in Part Two— and particularly Chapter 
11— will attempt to deal with these phenomena by focusing on more 
specific aspects of llie general underlying climate 
Very appropriately, the author of Ae lead chapter in Part Two is one 
of the true pioneers in the social psychological study of political be 
hawor Harold D Lasswell is now Edward J Phelps Professor of Law 
and Political Science at Yale University He is past president of the 
Amcncin Political Science Association, and recipient of the American 
Council of Learned Societies Prize His numerous books, which have 
been appearing regularly for several decades, include Psychopathology 
and pohltcs, World politics and personal insecurity, Power and per 
sonahiij. Power and society (with Abraham Kaplan), and The juture 
of political science His current research interests focus on the sociology 
and psychology of authority and control 
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By “arena” we designate the effective 
context of interaction in world politics. 
Included are the many organized sub- 
arenas that correlate the activities of 
two or more nation states. It is funda- 
mental to take note of the fact that the 
arena as a whole remains incompletely 
organized, falling short of the require- 
ments for minimum public order. 

The “base values” at the disposal of 
each participant vary enormously from 
one another. However, every nation 
state has at its disposal a modicum of 
power that is expressed in, and results 
from, the authoritative doctrine of 
“equality” of states. 

TTie “strategies” employed in man- 
aging base values include diplomatic, 
informational, economic, and military 
components; and strategy may call for 
isolated or concerted action. “Out- 
comes” have been mentioned above; 
and “effects” are post-outcome conse- 
quences for values and institutions. 

How do we locate the climate of 
international action in the map that 
has been sketched in the foregoing 
paragraphs? How can climate be de- 
scribed and explained? How can we 
formulate a strategy of inquiry appro- 
priate to the challenge of understand- 
ing and controlling climatic change? 

CLIMATE AND COLLECTIVE 
MOOD 

Since the term “climate” carries the 
connotation of subjective events it is 
closely related to the category “perspec- 
tives” set forth above. It is proposed to 
give prominence to two features: (a) 
the degree of intensity, or stress toward 
actioii; and (b) the value orientation of 
the most generalized, hence least refer- 
ential, content. If we examine state- 
ments in which responsible authors use 
the conception of climate ^ve find that 
it is often employed to speak of the in- 


tensities involved; thus, a situation is 
“explosive,” not “quiet.” The accent is 
also upon highly generalized content, 
as when an epoch is called an “age of 
anxiety” (cf. Auden, 1947) or “inse- 
curity,” or a period of “self-confidence” 
or “distrust.” We equate the notion of 
climate in international affairs with the 
conception of mood, recognizing that 
moods can be distinguished by degrees 
of intensity and by generalized value 
orientation of content. 

Since we describe the entire social 
and political process in terms of se- 
quences of interaction, it is evident that 
mood must be understood to be a phase 
of action. In seeking to clarify the gen- 
eralized content of mood we distin- 
guish among subjective events accord- 
ing to explicitness of reference. In a 
fundamental sense all subjective events 
“refer”; indeed, referentiality may be 
taken as the critical distinction between 
subjective and nonsubjective events in 
the universal event manifold. Subjec- 
tive events differ greatly, however, in 
specificity of reference. If we use the 
term “image” to designate patterns of 
relatively specific reference, it leaves 
the term mood” free to designate 
highly generalized reference. Although 
collective moods may overlap political 
ideologies, policies, and perceptions 
and interact with them, it is possible to 
identify the mood component of the 
sequence. 

By classifying international moods 
according to value outcome, we can 
make the relationship between mood 
and action rather explicit, and explicit- 
ness facilitates the formulation and 
exploration of hypotheses regarding 
international climate. We speak of gen- 
eralized content in terms such as as- 
sertiveness (power), curiosity (enlight- 
enment), acquisitiveness (wealth), 
anxiety (well-being), love (affection), 
humiliation (respect), recrimination 
(rectitude). The images with which 
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“Europe in the summer of 1914” or, 
as m the present inquiry, with phases in 
any context of international action 

THE WORLD POLITICAL 
PROCESS 

We shall assess the usefulness of the 
conception of climate by considering it 
in the framework of a general theory of 
politics where emphasis is put on the 
interaction behveen the political proc- 
ess and the social process of which ,t is 
part A social process is briefly charac 
tenzed as people” pursuing ‘Valued 
through® "institu- 

tions ina resource environment ” The 

valued outcomes are classified mto 
such culminating interactions as win- 
ning or losing wars, givmg or receivini? 

hoS® t^ndering®ir "fift 

valued oulco^mirme i^T,:'®'’' 

tude As students onsorld^^f’ 
are most duecUv rnni.o j P^htics we 
outcomes or decisions wlf n"''' 
nntmenls that « ’ "^^*ch are corn 
forced or are beinr’^''?^^ 
challengers Partmin ^igainst 

F-««®a;o f a;"s?eh 

manmize their i-,! ruvlung to 

'"rt to imnmie 1 nt 

'ulues) Dunne anv °f 

•-hug them as^pIrreTliet: 


power or “decision influence” figures 
in varying degree at different tunes 
as base or scope for the accumulation 
of power, wealth, or other values 
Political institutions are practices 
that are relatively specialized to the 
shaping and sharing of power A “prac 
tice IS defined as a pattern of relatively 
stable subjective events (“perspectives”) 
and behaviors (“operations”) The po- 
litical “myth” IS the pattern of per- 
speebves, the “technique” is the opera- 
tional pattern 

Focusing upon world politics, it is 
most convenient to regard the most im- 
portant participants” as individuals 
and organized groups, and to classify 
the latter as nation states, intergovem 
mental international organizations, in- 
ternational political parties, pressure 
associations, and other private organi- 
zations ^ ® 

The “perspectives” of each partici- 
pant include the symbols of identifi- 
cation employed in characterizing the 
Self and Other, general and specific 
value demands, expectations about 
past, present, and future occurrences 
Participants share perspectives in vary- 
ing degree, incorporating as part of 
t e Self those who are fellow com- 
munists, capitalists, former colonial 
powers, Europeans, and so on, includ 
mg common demands for “security,” 
unity, economic growth," and the 
* c, and emphasizing former historical 
ties and future prospects The most sig- 
ni wnt shared perspective, however, is 
^ expectation of violence, 

of^f ^^ectation that, regardless 

onnal acquiescence in a common 
probability of 
S® scale resort to extreme coercion 
IS high 


for ‘J'yheomical svstem and prehml 

LAUHrlKlDQl) and in^"^ applications in various fields see 

"vgow .„d (1963) ‘nd Vlas.o (1963), Arem and 
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years when every stratum of European 
society was fired with confidence in 
the imminent success of the mission to 
redeem the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Infidel (For hints of the literature, see 
Cohn, 1957 ) 

In many cases the predominating 
theme of a penod is overwhelming de- 
termmation, a “demand to achieve a 
valued outcome, even though the 
pects are compromised by obstacle^! 
the most formidable character ^e 
middle years of many wars have dis- 
played these features-at least m retro 
spect The enthusiasm, the shock, even 
the panic of the opening year ^ over 
Dreams of quick victory or nightmares 
of impending defeat have faded into a 
settled determination to endure, to 
stick It out to the end, perhaps to vic- 
tory, or at least to an honorable peace 
In World War I there were months m 
1916 when many leaders and led among 
the members of the Entente or the 
Central Powers approximated the same 
image of resigned tenacity (Tuohman, 
1962 ) , „ 

In some curcumstances the signicant 
fact IS the rejection of ancient menU- 
ties’ and the emergence of a i<='le6n^ 
concepbon of self, a redefinition o 
boundaries of the primaty ego that oc 
curs among hundreds of Aousan s 
even millions of people The long his- 
tory of the diffusion of the Christian re- 
ligion IS marked by chapters m w ic 
whole peoples have been seize y 
Holy Spint-as the phrase someUmes 
was-and in a fever of conversion re- 
jected all parochial faiths and sought 
baptism and communion In more r 
cent times European and tra“', , 
pean history has been “‘"c 

fected by the nse of secular symbols o 
universal claim and aspiration, e^- 
cially by the emergence of polifica 


naUonalism, proletariamsm. or racism 
(cf Deutsch, 1953) 

Given the tools now at the disposal 
of the social and behavioral sciences it 
is unnecessary to assume that the liter- 
ary” approach to the study of interna- 
tional moods cannot be supplemented 
and to some extent superseded Inter- 
viewing procedures can be adapted to 
contemporary, hence emergmg, events 
in the world arena Content analysis, 
on the other hand, can be apphed to 
both contemporary and historical 
events At present Ae available instru- 
ments of research have been sparmgly 
apphed, hence the prmcipal objective 
of the present discussion is to point to 
possibihUes (On content analysis in 
general, see Pool. 1959, and North et 

oi, 1963) , , 

Granted that the techniques of con- 
tent analysis can be adapted to the task 
of estabhshmg quanbtative measures of 
mood among intemahonal elites, what 
of the mid ehte and the rank and file 
of the world commumty'' It is not too 
difficult to obtain the recorded public 
and many private statements of heads 
of states and other conspicuous mem- 
bers of the official or the acbve elites ot 
the globe Where ehte newspapers and 
other printed media can be found we 
are able to summanze the news and 
commentary that are directed to infiu- 
entia! audiences by channels subject to 
ehte control But what of the other 
participants m the total context? 

Karen Dovrmg has stnkingly demon- 
strated how skill in content analysis 
can often penetrate the screen that 
shuts off our view of the lower strata 
The reference is to her study of ffie 
Swedish hymnals used in the eight- 
“ entu™ ’ The hymnal of the state 
church was revised and to the amaze- 
ment of top ecclesiastical authonbes 


nublished m Lund, Sucdcn. in IBSt j'n 

s Her study of the I')™"’™!- Engtah), and is dcscnbed in Dos-nng ( lOaO) 

tv. o \olumes With a summary o ic 
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moods may be associated differ from 
time to time assertiveness is directed 
against Germany at one moment and 
France at another, cunosity may be on 
ented toward sea or land or outer 
space, acquisitiveness may be aimed at 
the polar regions or celestial bodies, or 
at particular instruments of production, 
anxiety may flit confusedly among per 
raved sources in the external or the 
domestic arena, mspnation may be 
elicited by the arts and crafts of native 
or foreign cultures, love, even adora 
tion, may greet visitmg warnors or 
statesmen a national sense of humili 
ation or of guilt may be interlaced with 
many different symbolic contents 


description of 
international moods 

When histonans, novelists, or even s^ 
cial scientists attempt to desenbe tf 

mtensity or d 

dominant siibiective confenr c 

ihTn'’ 'Ers'cmtmh, 

K™nsof’‘s"a„n‘dV:he™mt"' 

<^mparaliseli^lnilo°to®''*' Ea 

national climates IS i! . Y 
"nl«rras,^t\', boe 

of adopting ■htcrln’ Is'"""® "eeessit 
I'aasaiSpInn^,? angnaptodoil 
"Titlng tluf findV an 
nance among hl.tons 'oao 

no'oluts nndU "o" » 

cite the follosJann “ analjsts mc ma 
pihhed lugoshLE ”ge h) a distiii 
19G0) ® ™n nosehst (Andnc 


The year 1914 will always remain 
unique So at least it seemed to those who 
lived through it How could they ex 
plain and express those collective shudders 
which suddenly ran through all men and 
which from living beings were transmitted 
to inert objects to districts and to build 
mgs? How could they describe that swirl 
mg current among men which passed 
from dumb animal fear to suicidal en 
thusiasm from the lowest impulses of 
bloodlust to the greatest and most noble 
of sacrifices wherein man for a moment 
touches the sphere of greater worlds with 
other laws? 

That was a time on the limits of two 
epochs in human history whence one could 
more easily see the end of that epoch 
which was closing than the begirming of 
that new one which was opening Then 
one sought for a justification for violence 
and found some name borrowed from the 
Spiritual treasury of the past century for 
sa^gery and bloodlust All that took place 
still had the outer semblance of dignity 
®tfraction of novelty, a terrible 
short lived and mexpressible charm which 
later disappeared so completely that even 
those who then felt it so strongly could no 
longer evoke its memory (pp 380-361) 


Charactenzations of the climate of 
international affairs may single out for 
emphasis distmctive features of the 
j^rspeclives that prevail in the context 
ms apphes, for example, to the treat 
ment of “expectations At times the 
j n^osphere of foreboding comes to 
<^mate the life of the whole commu 
as It did when Christendom ap 
proached the first millennium after 
Christ, a year that was widely believed 
o mark the End of the World and the 
Judgment We are aware of san 
gmne expectations that sweep through 
«‘e peoples of vast areas and find ex 
^^sion in movements of translocal 
pe Modem histonans try to recap 
the spint of the Crusades" in Uic 
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the common mood ® Hence in the re- 
porting of intelligence information and 
estimates it is tempting to slant the 
communication to sustain the coalition 
The same point applies to promotional 
operations the advocacy of new poli- 
cies or of the continuation of estab- 
lished policies IS likely to prove more 
successful if formulated in terms com- 
patible with the jomt militancy of the 
elites Similarly, whatever prescrip- 
tions are crystallized by treaty or 
executive agreement have a better pros- 
pect of enforcement if they are couched 
in phrases that sustain the common 
mood Likewise, when it is necessary 
to invoke a prescription and to com- 
plain of an alleged violation, the 
chances of success are improved by 
adopbng a mode of expression that 
echoes the common theme In applying 
agreements to concrete cases the likeli- 
hood of compliance is increased by the 
same tactic If an adverse report must 
be given in appraising the implemen 
tation of official policy, the prospects 
of objective consideration are bright- 
ened by reaffirmation of the common 
perspective If old prescriptions and 
established expectations must be termi- 
nated or frustrated, the process can go 
forward more expeditiously and with 
fewer resentments if the dominant 
mood IS evoked 

The analysis indicates that much 
more is involved than absence of an- 
xiety in expectations regarding the 
fundamental orientation of other ehte 
members Anxiety reduction or avoid- 


ance IS an indulgence in terms of well- 
being, but indulgences of all kinds 
occur Personal relations are enor- 
mously facilitated by the congeniality 
and mutual respect forthcoming when 
a common perspective is emphasized 
Mutual felicitations in terms of devo- 
tion to duty and service of the cause 
constitute indulgences in terms of 
rectitude The tendermg of support m 
decisions allegedly compatible with the 
common perspective is a power indul- 
gence, and we have alluded above 
to the possibility of favorable con- 
sequences in terms of information 
(enlightenment), wealth, or skill oppor- 
tunities 

We have been enumerating some of 
the gams (or avoided losses) 9iat foster 
a common international chmate among 
cooperating elites The role of an inclu- 
sive mood IS further illuminated if we 
call attention to the deprivations that 
are inflicted formally and informally 
when an intra-elite statement or deed 
IS perceived as out of harmony with the 
dominant mood Many intelligence re- 
ports are filed and many reporters 
looked upon askance because of their 
“undue pessimism”® Policies that are 
advocated m the vernacular of crass 
ego assertion court defeat during a 
period of intense devotion to the larger 
interests of the community The same 
point applies to initiatives at every 
other phase of the decision process 
(prescription, invocation, apphcation, 
appraisal, termination). 


danger of the great force of Xublai Khan was averted the war and the long period of 
anxiety were politically disruptive and artistically deadening, which may account for the 
cunous phenomenon In the fourteenth centuiy of strong Chinese influence immediately suc- 
ceeding the nationalist tendency of the Kamalcuni penod {p 53) 

5 See the graph depicting ‘ National and ‘ Unlversal-Revolutionary’* symbols in May-Day 
slogan of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (1918-1943) The former rose and the 
latter dropped off in the war years (LasswcU, 1945. p 78) For general background, see North 
(1962) 

«For a detailed study of the perspectives at all le\els that led up to the great surprise 
of Pearl Harbor, see Barbara Wohlsletter (1962) 
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the common people flooded the local 
chapels and sang enthusiastically 
\\Tien the hj-mns are analyzed it turns 
out that there is a sharp increase in 
hjmns^thal refer to the Blood of the 
Lamb ” The lower classes saw in this 
a democratic emphasis upon the point 
that Christ died for all people The 
authorities were so appalled that they 
accused the hymn revisors of beine 
subvcrsively influenced by the danger* 
ous doctones circulating among the 
French philosophers 
The scientific analyst feels profes 
sran-illy called upon to testify ^to his 
lanty svnth the point thit state 
Scuts 3 Bs subjective 

v from B s behavior 

pectSt ' 
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the procedures that can be applied to 
the description of mood, we must turn 
next to the problem of explanation 
What hypotheses can be proposed that 
are m harmony with such investiga 
tions as have been reported and are 
likely to yield promising results? 

It is evident that stable moods of 
any two participants m the interna 
tional arena can be symmetrical or 
asymmetrical in direction evaluative 
orientation or level of intensity The 
directions may be reciprocal or not in 
the former case the sharers of the mood 
take one another as targets The on 
entalion can be indulgent or depriva 
tional as when there is reciprocal 
fnendhness or antagonism The level 
»nay be highly intense (as m beihger 
"Of (as in a popular alliance) 
The maximization postulate suggests 


gestures) or oarts .l r® ^^’^^"^ization postulate suggests 
resource environment (pnnted that mood events 

ate employed to^ medi expectations 

0 ,a„t cw"‘^“'‘'’' ThThi f ns or losses sustain stable or 

ofrepS'S';™ 


= of r„?;rrnt7 

oommunicalions, rccordS’'d 
snrvuinc culture matends 
om nrt.racts-procS ' 

of the resource ™ materials 

d«cll,nKrp™i,c “ 

“rt Each source of mf”"’ of 

'I™'* of 

''^'■'0 mood and ^ ’'""s of col 

some of 


A promising clue seems to be that 
- mood tn tntermttonal relations is 
abiUzed when it fosters both tntra 
e ife cooperation and cooperation be 
elites, and rank and 
P c when members of an elite can take 
V that other elite members 

^ common mood perspective 
cy can be more sure of the conse- 
of what they do and say If 
oraaals of a coalition perceive that 
ey are genuinely united in the will to 
resist an enemy coalition the anxieties 
«f iJ* are reduced or fore- 
clear that other ofiicials 
'V, J” probability respond favor 
y o communications or to collabora- 
tive activities that confirm or enhance 


•a r>i'« — T — : '■“'^‘“cs that confirm or enhance 

f"* "f nllliough hislomm of 

S»!»T svJrao Of, taTm ? "“''f The foUm,™ °ij' ”"■““"5 ">’» «f ““d I" 

*’'chUeciure of Joom which appears in the Paine 
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folk societies are remarkably similar 
in theme and style (with tlie significant 
exception of the oldest, most isolated, 
and least stratified societies such as 
the Bushmen) The outstanding picture 
of these folktales is that they rarely 
deal with cosmic origins or the life of 
the Gods They are man-centered Not 
only that, “wishfulfillment” stones are 
pushed into the background We learn 
that “human heroes with plots taken 
from purely human situations” are pre- 
dominant, and that “with uncompro- 
mising realism” man is pitted against 
man Even traditional animal-tales have 
been, or are in process of being, “trans- 
formed into a human hero” uho has 
authentically human adventures Ra- 
dm s explanation of African tales is that 
African cultures are remarkably mixed 
and recent, and unintegrated “As- 
suredly we have the right to infer that 
it IS largely because the people are 
living m an insecure and semi chaotic 
world, with Its loss of values and in- 
ward demoralization, that cruelty and 
wanton murder loom so large in many 
of their tales” (p 9) 

Class 

The climate of every historical period 
IS substantially affected by the social 
origins and the class subculture of the 
elites of the time We are becoming 
aware of the hitherto muted im- 
pact upon modern diplomatic style 

of the landlord-officer-bureaucrat the 

ologian-junst of ancient Byzantium 
(Bozeman, 1960) In our tune the nse of 
the scientist and engineer is modifying 
the weight of many factors in the 
approach to public policy Preoccupied 
for the most part with physical events, 
the scientist trained in physics, chem- 
istry, and astronomy is presumably ac 


customed to employ quite different 
scales in the measurement of tune- 
space manifolds than laymen, or even 
other scientists, such as plant or animal 
ecologists, or students of comparative 
culture, whose observational field is 
closer to the laymans perspectives Is 
the significance of science for mood in 
world affairs that states of intense com- 
mitment to parochial loyalties are 
undermined, resulting in creeping m- 
difference or contempt for activities 
other than science itselfi^ Does this 
mean withdrawal of concern for the 
outcome of the bipolar struggle be- 
tween the Soviet and non-Soviet 
powers, and willingness to acquiesce in 
whatever elite policies provide base 
values for the cultivation of science^* 

Interest 

An interest group is defined as less 
inclusive than a culture or class, it may 
indeed cut across these boundanes in 
pursuit of specific strategies expected 
to yield particular advantages The 
many specialties in science and scholar- 
ship constitute interest groups In the 
preceding paragraph we were calling 
attention to the possible consequences 
of exposure to the subculture of scienti- 
fic interests for the perspectives of 
power elites who begin to recruit more 
members of the decision class from 
persons with scientific backgrounds A 
common recommendation for world 
unity IS the encouragement of transna- 
tional pluralization of interest groups 
During any short time penod the polit- 
ical result may be the opposite of that 
intended, partly because of the mood 
of distrust with which power elites look 
upon these activities The transnational 
role players tcho evoke confidence tn 
the members of political elite B are 


8 See Barber and Hirscb (1962), and tlie growing literature on the role of scientists m 
nuclear policy 
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Ins been said about intra elite 
relations is no less applicable to the re- 
lations between elite and mid elite or 
rank and file In approaching a power- 
ful officnl the person of lesser status is 
relieved of much trepidation if he can 
rely upon the expectation that a com 
mon mood, such as determination to 
Nvin the war, provides a common tie 
Ilencc positive advantages accrue to 
individuals who talk and comport 
themselves in ways that resonate in 
hc> with the mood of elites Similarly 
deprivations are in store for anyone 
'vlio speaks out of turn or engages m a 
course of discordant conduct 
Under what circumstances are the 
nclors weakened that preserve an m 
temational climate? The reply is m 

toru that sustain the mood tends to 
undermine its continuation The pre- 
whng anal) SIS has underlined ^Ihe 
po nl tint mood stahihty is a self per 
I^ yHing and self extending pro?e” 

emberided to eUude fSmi er 
osnmon of .n^mp^ibT'^emsT 

'Va crU „V° "S b^Wes ns 

IHrcino i ' rontiniie to 

mood screens ("a^LaT® 1° 

"Tic siithdn's-al- 

the line") Tj,(, ^™t>fication of 

clinmcl, nnj rcacli^ 0%“^"! 
Pc'ipcctiscs rctmio . "hose 

if no longer slianns.'ll^'^V'”^' 

“in Imiuie of ilj fomicr mood 
_ consitpicnccs of 


allowing any intimations of defeat to 
appear in their reports 
Little systematic investigation in 
world politics has been addressed to 
the task of discovering the circum 
stances in which events of various 
kinds modify established expectations 
and hence weaken prevailing moods 
Similarly, few explorations have been 
devoted to another set of factors that 
influence the preservation of mood, 
namely, value demands The relevant 
hypothesis is that the rise of elite or 
non elite demands other than the 
demands that sustain the mood tend to 
undermine its continuation 
On many occasions the climate of 
politics seems to undergo remarkably 
rapid transformation, and to give way 
to collective absorption in the pursuit 
of other than political outcomes At the 
end of wars, for example, it is not un 
see “apolitical or ‘antipoht 
•cal moods and to find that collective 
activities are mainly directed toward 
religion, or “having a good time 
T)yi^lly the 'facts of life' have falsi- 
tied the expectations that sustained the 
political mood, but other factors must 
be taken into account if we are to 
the rising mood Why religion^ 
vhy a good time”? Why ‘money’? 
Questions of this kind call for a fully 
TOntextual examination to be made of 
e cultural predispositions of the 
mlions involved Such a project must 
consider the predispositions held by all 
mcml^rs of a culture, and give weight 
o subcultural predispositions accord 
•ng to class, interest, and personality 

Cutjurc 

Af*” finalysis of the folktales of 
(1952) calls attention to 
racl that the tales of all African 

environmental deprivation Sec Fes 
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urban armies “Tranquillity punctuated 
by desperation” would appear to be the 
formula that suggests the mood profile 
built mto the social context of social 
systems of this kind, save that the 
“tranquillity” refers to quite different 
subjectivities when the participant is 
landlord or serf 

It will be convenient to classify the 
predispositions relating to mood ac- 
cording to repertory and agenda The 
mood repertory includes the range of 
mood patterns that have been exhibited 
in the past history of a participating 
body politic The repertory can be 
sorted out according to dominant value, 
which, for example, may show that 
some participants are almost entirely 
lacking in predispositions to become 
seized by concern for economic or reli- 
gious outcomes The repertory can be 
subclassified to bnng out the range of 
moods that have been crystallized m 
past politics Some societies have no 
significant war pattern, others have ex- 
perience in imperialism, colonial sub 
jection, national emancipation, civil 
war, or international cooperation 

The expression mood agenda is in- 
tended to designate the detailed prac 
tices that are part of the predispositions 
that relate to a particular item m the 
mood repertory The national myth is 
differentiated dynasty by dynasty, 
regime by regime, generation by gen 
eration Key anecdotes, legal formulas, 
and doctrinal propositions constitute 
the agenda of each mood Under vari- 
ous contingencies the agenda may be 
remvoked and revahdated in the lives 
of the current generation Frederick 
Barbarossa ndes again A new dynasty 
has succeeded to the mandate of 
Heaven and after subduing the rebels 
at home must restore order among the 


barbarians at the border The mood 
agenda is a legacy of scripts and masks 
for the never ending drama m the 
arena of power 

A STRATEGY OF INQUIRY 

If the analysis of climate outlined in 
this chapter is tenable, collective as 
well as individual moods are important 
components of the mtemational polit- 
ical process Every imtiative to act has 
some impact, however slight, upon the 
flow of mood, it IS at the phase of mood 
formation that conflicting, facilitating, 
and nonrelevant initiatives are consoli- 
dated and focused toward narrower 
objectives in time and place Hence the 
climate of an mtemational arena is 
performing a selective role among dis- 
positions to act and thus exercising a 
selective influence upon detailed per- 
spectives, communicabons, and collab- 
orations The dominant mood or moods 
that come to the fore are stabilizers of 
the tempo and content of collective 
action 

We have stressed the advantages to 
cooperating ehtes of a common mood 
intra elite communication, hence jomt 
policy coordination, is accelerated since 
uncertainties of mutuality are reduced 
or forestalled If elites are unified the 
chances are increased that non elite 
elements of the arena will go along 
with their elites, since deviations are 
subject to deprivation, while conformi 
ties are indulged 

If we treat propositions regarding the 
international climate as hypotheses for 
the guidance of inquiry, several pos- 
sible lines of research are suggested 
It IS feasible to use and improve exist- 
ing institutions that are responsible for 


~ 1 A method of establishing the loci and Umm7of historical sequences is exhibited m Chao- 
Tmg Chi (1936) On the penodization problem-wilh reference to China-see tlie commentan 
of Toynbee on his critics (1961) 
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hkchj to forfeit the confidence of mem 
bers of political elite A m their oton 
country The world arena, organized as 
It IS in terms of the expectation of vio 
lence, favors the success of elites who 
cultivate suspicion of individuals and 
groups possessing a diverse pattern of 
foreign acceptances To some extent, of 
course, these individuals are useful 
pawns in power strategy For instance, 
the German Ambassador m London in 
1914 was kept uninformed by his su 
periors of the decision to fight He was 
a well known lover of England and the 
English and would he more effective in 
reassunng the British government if he 

ski, 1828) Well meaning scientists 

cial middlemen, and the like, spontane 
ouslj contnbute to such deiplZ 

hons~\uThf"l““"® 
miou of critical contingencies' The 
brotLhood oSn 

morr‘d“L"Z"''r Can it i^bfate^i 

(Sec Barghoonl^g^ ) “"'^P^^nes? 
renonality 


many in World War I created such an 
extraordinary discrepancy, and the Bol 
shevik. Fascist, and Nazi movements 
were the restorative phase of collective 
action The personalities who came to 
the top aided in transforming the mood 
of the interwar years in Europe and 
the world Is public role playing by top 
elite figures the most dependable guide 
to the mood configuration of a time 
penod? Or is it predictively most sig 
nificant to take a sample of the newest 
active elite members'^® 

Crisis Level 

Strictly speaking “crisis level ’ calls 
for reclassification of the preceding four 
factors according to level of high, mid 
die, or low crisis The call is for system 
atic investigation of rapid, moderate, 
or slow changes in great, medium, or 
value indulgence or deprivation 
(first m terms of power, ultimately of 
all values) 

Many societies seem to exhibit pre 
dispositions to cyclical changes of a 
drastic kind The long history of 
peasant landlord societies IS a case in 
point During many years— even gen 
©rations— the countryside may seem 
^ ®hedient, unchanging Then 
suddenly an epidemic of peasant (or 
s ave) rebellions surges against the 

manorn,- ° 1° 1 


>^'ng^ndus^,r agitational and orgaif Sff destroying Startled 

humilnfinnc ^ ™^ntries whose receni urbanites listen in 

to i.. t 'vorld nolifioc ,, — shocked disbelief to the outrages per 
pelrated by the ‘childlike’ peasants 
they "know so well,’ and whom 
t^y have often been able to ‘bring to 
’ »-of data on7iiirch.iM — 1* Senses’ with the aid of foreign or 

cxclical nyxlM (edited by II n i Stanford will be republished and 

-n Sm .LT’J” “ an? ? denier, and I de S^ool) 

^ "b 1,^ L.1^ ™«»ds armament and war 
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mg radio TV), regions, and pressure or 
ganizations Useful comparisons can be 
made among professional organs, such 
as the journals of legal, political, and 
social science associations, and speeches 
and statements of top officials 

An important question concerns the 
interplay of affect, ideology, and policy 
The term "ideology,” of course, refers 
to general doctrines, formulas, and 
statements of folklore relatmg to the 
body politic Since international arenas 
are incompletely integrated the ideol 
ogies relating to them are far less 
elaborate than those relating to na 
tional systems (See Chapter 10 in this 
volume ) In fact one of the most 
estmg problems connected with the 
climate of international action is to 
what extent it modifies the interpreta 
tions given to national ideologies 
In this connection we take note of a 
technical issue that nses when ideol 
ogles are looked into What indices 
shall be selected of the minimum ire 
quencies before a given key symbol or 
statement is to be recognized as part 
of an ideology? A smgle occurrence is 
not enough to establish that a statement 
IS well enough accepted to justffy m 
elusion Some indication is needed o 
acceptance, of the intensity with whic 
the item is included in the system o 
belief faith, and loyalty 

There are grounds for the h)^o 
esis that changes of mood pre 
changes of ideology and policy c 
proposition that ideology becomes 
phraseology” can be supported by com 
parative studies of the waning o sup 
port for newly introduced ideo ogies 
at centers of world re\ olutionary (or 
lesser) movements The weakening o 
faith loyalty, and belief is indicate > 
the decline of dogmatic and in^tantan 
ecus reaffirmations of the re\ o u i 


ary system It can be shown that vanous 
elite and non ehte groups lose ardor for 
many of the specific doctnnes and 
policies initially propagated However, 
these influences are checked by the 
mood conservmg tendencies outhned 
above 

There are many situations worthy of 
research m which the crumbling of sup 
port for the established ideology has 
been greatly underestimated by most 
contemporary pohbcal leaders and 
analysts For instance, they have been 
taken by surprise to discover that 
young people have failed of mdoctrma 
tion At the other extreme are miscal 
culations that are presumably based 
upon the failure of metropolitan leaders 
to keep in touch with the more con 
servative perspectives of small to^ 
and rural communities (see Vah, 1961, 
and Cantnl, 1958) Research can throw 
light on two closely related problems 
the differential rate of political change, 
and the faulty intelhgence estimates 
accepted by elites 

We have been discussmg investiga 
tions that rely for the most part upon 
content analysis of media of communi 
cation, or upon available data of social 
change reported by responsible agen 
cies Research can be made more re 
fined by employing more 

methods adding data obtained b) bnef 
sample interviews, and b> 
depth inters lews Case studies of histor 
ica? figures can exhaust the biograph 
Ll sLrees. and studies of histonca 
I^idents can draw on all forms of 

'"'plirttf the manipulative strategy of 

politics calls for mood control by the 
use of both communication and non 
mnnication instruments Research 

ran be directed to the 

Zpaigns uhich though launched 
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surveying contemporary trends p^op 
erl) designed analysis of the content 
of elite to elite and elite to non elite 
media of communication can disclose 

(a) the distribution of common moods, 

(b) the distribution of deviations Re 
search upon samples of (a) and (b) can 
hrow light upon the pattern of condi- 
tioning factors that account for these 
responses 

Man) important hypotheses-m 
spired by the maximization postnlate- 
can be investigated by analyzing the 
changing eontent of the media For in 
P™P“"ion that moods are 
ff-suslammg can he explored in T 


X INTERACTION 

Research can be directed to discover- 
ing mood flexibility in relation to its 
communication environment in the 
\vorId arena In discussing A and B 
above we were assuming that a common 
mood could be described and that any 
deviation on the part of media m either 
counhy is presently corrected A more 
fundamental way to approach the situ 
ation IS to examine the sequence of 
interaction between utterances Where 
mood is stabilized among coalitions of 

les, opponents, and uncommitted 
powers, deviations are presumably 
noted more promptly than conformities 
Ueviations are provocations to 
attirm r- 
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under broadly comparable condihons. 
have had di£Ferent results Programs of 
investigation can proceed by matchmg 
the scope of the objectives sought ffor 
example, victory, defeat, revolution 
counter revo ution, reform, counter- 
reform), the base values at the disposal 
of participants (national or local large 
or sma I assets), the strategies em 
ployed (persuasion or coercioS, for m- 
ance), and outcome (success, failure) 

which depend upon correlation and 
case methods, call for supplementation 
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parallel process at the microscopic 
level. For example, nations take bellig- 
erent actions and it is assumed that 
this is a function of the aggressive war- 
like character of their peoples, as if 
social processes consisted of the sum- 
mation of individuals acting in parallel 
rather than of complex patterns of in- 
teraction. The facts are, however, that 
a declaration of war by a national state 
is the outcome of many interdependent 
cycles and subcycles of behavior within 
which personal aggressiveness may be 
an inconsequential variable. 

A social-psychological approach dif- 
fers not only from the individual or per- 
sonality approach but also from the 
convention^ point of view of social 
science. Political science and history, 
for example, are more concerned with 
the global description of social struc- 
tures, products, or outcomes and the 
interactions of complex systems. Col- 
lective structures are seen as independ- 
ent of people. These structures com- 
prise the walls of the human maze and 
so determine behavior rather than 
being determined by human beings. 
The approach of social psychology, 
however, is to inquire into the walls of 
the human maze, since after all these 
walls are made up of people playing 
their roles in predictable fashion. In 
other words, the social system does not 
consist of a physical structure like an 
automobile, which exists even when it 
is not functioning. A social system 
ceases to exist the moment it slops 
functioning, because its systemic char- 
acter consists in the relationships be- 
tween acts of people. . i i • 

The personality theorist, in looking 
at belligerent national action, would 
see people sho%ving aggression; the 
political scientist would sec nations 
at war; and the social psj’chologis 
would sec people playing their van- 
ous roles in the national structure 
in relation to their needs and Inc 


social constraints of the situation. Each 
approach would seek different causal 
variables: the personality theorist 
would look to the frustrations in the 
child-rearing practices of the society; 
the political scientist might seek for 
the informational input of a threatening 
nature coming from another nation; 
and the social psychologist would 
search for the reasons why citizens can 
be mobilized into military roles in play- 
ing their parts in the system, and why 
national leaders behave as they do in 
their capacities as decision-makers. 

An example of the basic thesis to be 
developed in these pages is the obser- 
vation that the tactics and strategies 
employed by national decision-makers 
are a function of the forces and con- 
straints affecting them as the incum- 
bents of positions in a given structure. 
Though ideal models of rational deci- 
sion-making can be urged upon these 
leaders by mathematicians, the fact re- 
mains that the models they will employ 
in practice will be limited by the sys- 
tern constraints in which they operate. 
Organizational variables impose limits 
on leadership behavior in that (a) they 
set the range of choices outside of 
which no decision can be made and 
(b) they present a hierarchy of Mter- 
natives or a priority of choices. Uus 
March and Simon (1958) have pointed 
out in their analysis of the co^ilive 
limits of rationality in organization 
decision-making that the approach to 
problem-solving is through a limited 
Ld simplified model of the real situ- 
ation The way in which the situation 
fa simplified and defined fa partly in 
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production, as the key institution To- 
day we give greater emphasis to tech- 
nology and to bureaucratic structure 
While there are those like Kardmer 
(1945) who regard the socializing proc- 
ess of the family as the key institution, 
we would argue that, at the very least, 
technology and bureaucracy contribute 
heavily to the maximizing dynamic of 
modem, industnahzed nations It is 
this dynamic that has the heaviest im 
plications for international conflict and 
cooperation Maximization of the oper- 
ations of the system does not neces 
sanly benefit all members of the system 
or even a majority of them It is the 
system that is being advanced, not its 
individual members 

3 SuroiuaZ and Protectton against 
External Enemies This function is the 
counterpart of the expanding dynamic 
in that a nation not only moves to ex- 
tend Its control and influence interna 
tionally but in turn is the object of 
influences and sometimes aggression 
from other nations Self-preservation 
and survival can be as strong forces at 
the group as at the individual level 
National security is a central value re- 
flecting the emphasis upon survival Its 
potency is such that it can be invoked 
even m the absence of realistic threats 
to the nation 

Since the state is the guardian of the 
national interest, and since it represents 
the organization of the forces of the 
society for this purpose, it moves to 
acquire power in relation to ouier 
states Any danger to its survival or 
any threat from without leads to at- 
tempts to increase the power of the 
national state 

The problem of peace is one of iden- 
tifying those forces and institutions 
Within interrelated societies that are 
expansionist or overly defensive in 
nature and of determining the '^a^ m 
\vhich their dynamics can be handle 


Without military conflict Nationalism 
IS part of this problem in that, as a 
system ideology, it not only reflects the 
functions of the system but also con- 
tnbutes to systemic functionmg 


Nationalism, the Ideology of 
the Nation State 

Nationalism as a property of the 
nation state is the ideology that both 
reflects and sustains the major func- 
tions of the state As a value system it 
not only justifies and glorifies the major 
activibes of the state, but it also helps 
to give direction to them It is both an 
effect and a cause of the functions of 
the state In speaking of nationalism as 
a system ideology we refer to the in- 
tegrated set of values and beliefs that 
represent a coherent pattern for the 
collectivity Individual members of the 
system may show varying degrees of 
acceptance of these behefs and values, 
the leaders will have a more articulated 
belief pattern, and official pronounce- 
ments and documents may contain 
specific elaboraUons There is no simple 
one to one relationship between sys 
tern ideology and the sum of the atb- 
tudes of individual members Individ- 
uals will show, however, modal accept- 
ance of certain selected behefs 

Three types of nationahstic ideology 
can be distfnguished All three of the^ 
value systems are generally represented 
in the ideology of the nation state 

1 Slausm One type of national- 
,^nr ideoloev centers around the polit- 
S state itfelf. we shall refer to it as 
statism, for want of a better term I 
includes the doctrine of national soi er- 
e"mty the doctrine that the authorit) 
S®^he state is absolute and supreme, 
Irdie state is the legitimate source 
for decisions affecting the political i^s 
tem as a vhole, that allegiance to the 
Late and its legitimate!) made deci- 
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tive, nor will there be a complete utility 
ordering of the consequences of all 
possible alternatives For each of these 
processes there will be a short circuit- 
ing, simplification, and distortion based 
upon existing organizational variables 
Our general procedure will be to 
start at the system level to find the 
relevant variables that affect people as 
members of their naUon The maior 
systems to be considered are the nation 
state and the international system We 
shall then turn to the ways in which 
people become involved m national 

then f” arousing 

he r behavior as nationals Finally, we 
shall use these considerations in dis 
cussing the strategies employed by 
nations for dealing with interLtional 

the nation state and 

ITS IDEOLOGY 
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I we have a society in re- 

I belhon Even conservative Southerners 
' in the United States wdl not counten- 
• ance organized force in opposition 
1 to desegregation Intrasystem confiict 
within the nation is generally resolved, 

' compromised, or muted by the hierar- 
email authority structure of the polit- 
ical state ^ 

2 The Maximization of a Favorable 
l^ui~Output Ratio for the Society 
Ine state, like other systems, func- 
tions to provide effective utilization of 
resour^s both within its borders and 
m Its dealings with the outside world 
ihus, there are moves to acquire tern 
loiy, resources, and markets There are 
a so moves to control such resources 
when they cannot be directly acquired 
e primitive method is conquest and 
We tend to neglect th.s 
cSf ^ ^®'’®^npment of national 
'"'“^h of history is the 
moving m on an 
19141 TK (Oppenheimer, 

on£ had this 

nahv i! ”®gJected because the 
I! ‘^habitants were too weak and 
-r ® population to put up much 

A ^ ^ resort to force in the 
led to the crea 
American state Though this 
L means for maximizing sys 
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thp hi forms of domination 
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*he type of dominant 
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Generic Dimensions of Nationalism: 
Affective Symbolic Codes vs. 

Pragmatic Reality Codes 

We have distinguished among three 
components of nationalism with respect 
to substantive belief areas. Another 
fundamental distinction concerns the 
generic psychological basis of national- 
istic values. Two dimensions are of 
relevance to the role of these values in 
national and international problems. 
The first is the symbolic or reality- 
oriented character of the value or 
belief. By symbolic we do not mean 
that the value stands for something it 
is not, as in language symbols, but 
rather that the symbol is accepted as 
the essential reality. The beliefs are 
reified and have little in the way of an 
objective referent, They are what Thur- 
man Arnold (1935) referred to when he 
spoke of symbols of government, or 
what some of the semanticists have in 
mind when they speak of polarized 
concepts. The doctrine of national 
sovereignty has much of this character. 
In contrast to such symbolic codes are 
the empirically oriented belief systems, 
which have objective referents. The 
symbolic codes are closed to everyday 
experience, the reality codes are not. 
Thus, when people believe in the ma- 
jesty of the law as if it were a super- 
natural force, they will accept the idea 
that the law must take its course even 
if in a given case the accused are not 
guilty. Others, however, may sec the 
law as a set of rules for accomplishing 
human objectives that can be changed 
to accord with new problems. In the 
former case we are dealing with a 
bolic belief, in the latter with a reality- 
oriented belief. . 

A second dimension is the amount oi 
emotional investment in ^le belict. 
Some beliefs have a heavy affective 
lo.iding. Others arc held with hltlc 
emotional feeling. Tliough tlierc is not 


a perfect correlation between the sym- 
bolic-reality dimension and the amount 
of affective loading, the symbolic 
values in general tend to have much 
more emotional loading than do the 
reality beliefs. 

The integration of people into a 
group, organization, or larger system 
can occur at two levels. At the one 


level they are tied into the structure 
through their emotional investment in 
system symbols. These sacred values 
are accepted without question and gen- 
erally have to do with the nobility of 
the system and its mission. Leaders can 
invoke these symbols to hold people in 
the system, to excommunicate deviants, 
to mobilize followers for emergency 
action. At another level people are in- 
tegrated into the system through their 
functional interdependence in their 
everyday activities and their empiri- 
cally oriented beliefs about these 
interdependent activities. Durkheim s 
profound analysis (1933) of the nature 
of societal solidarity called attention 
to these two types of integration. In 
societies characterized by a slight divi- 
sion of labor, with people performing 
the same types of tasks, the integrating 
factor was a collective moral con- 
science. Deviations from moral noms 
led to an outraged public feeling that 
was the basis of criminal law. In s^ic- 
lies characterized by a great deal of 
division of labor the integmting factor 
became the functional interdependence 
of people and their ncccptanw of ciul 
ties Vcming t].eir reint.ons w.ll. 
one another. Tliough our use of nlfo^ 
live symbolic codes as against cmpiri- 
fef systems is not an exact 
ion of the Durklieim anal>-sis. 
it is similar in pointing to two different 

rhngw»ir»nm^ 
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sions IS the duty of all citizens It also 
includes the belief that the state func- 
tions to protect national security and 
to advance national interests that are 
valued in themselves Related to this 
ideology of the national state are the 
Sobols that reify its existence, the 
offices of its titular head, the Kuie 
President, and so on ^ 

Value systems about the nation state 
can vary in terms of reification of the 
differ 

svs temf ff Reified belief 

systems, for example, would center 
values around an entity standing above 
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subgroupings of society and maxe lor 
international cooperation For some of 
me owning and privileged groups m 
h-urope during the Hitler era the values 
of the socio economic institutions were 
more important than values of the polit 
ical state In this case national values 
were deserted m favor of institutional 
values It may also happen, however, 
that nvo or more nations with similar 
insblutions have a basis for coopera- 
tion because their nationalisms em- 
brace common value systems based 
upon similar social structures Conflict, 
o course, can still result when similarly 
s ructured societies are competing for 
me same common objects, m other 
words, when there is a realistic basis 
for conflict John Pauls example (1963) 
icU ,4^ stranded on a desert 

rAlo*! Ehzabeth Taylor may be 

vant here They have Se same com 
goal, and hence 
^ '^ooflict Where there is little 
gained from conflict, however, 
operation is a real possibility be- 
sharing common msti- 
"'oj^ave seen in the develop 
o the European community 
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tween all three types of national ideol- 
ogy the political doctnnes about the 
new state, the values centering about 
new institutions, and the ethnocentrism 
of the people The new nation state is 
the people's state— that is, people of 
that nationality, it stands for new in 
stitutions and a new and better way of 
life Such an integrated ideology has 
real advantages in mobilizing people 
on a mass basis behind national leaders 
And It has some reality basis in that 
most of the people have a common fate 
in throwing out the oppressors, es- 
pecially if 3iey are foreigners 
The fusion of these elements may 
make for more potential conflict with 
other nations Not only are other 
nations seen as rivals, if there is com- 
petition for scarce resources, but they 
are also seen as threats, if they repre- 
sent either different institutions or dif- 
ferent cultural values 
2 The empire-building period is one 
of direct power moves to maximize the 
input-output ratio for the dominant 
institutions of the society Expansionist 
power is accompanied by an ideology 
that attempts a continued integration 
of the three components of nationalism 
Integration becomes more difficult, 
however, in that the commonality of 
interests of all subgroups in the nation 
and of all nationals agamst other 
nations and other nationals is less clear 
Certain privileged subgroups bencHt 
much more from expansionist power 
moves than do others To maintain the 
integration of the society, the ethno- 
centnsm doctrine moves toward the 
extreme of racism-for example, tow ard 
the doctrine of the white man s burden 
(now' reversed among some African 
nationals) as a type of extreme ag^es- 
si\c ethnocentrism At the psjchologi- 
cal le\el, some of the motwalional bTSis 
of nationalism shifts from identification 
based upon consciousness of kind o 


compensatory mechanisms of identi- 
fication with power symbols 

3 With the nse of such economic 
institutions as the market place and 
with the accumulation of investment 
capital and the increasing division of 
labor, nations move toward becoming 
technological bureaucratic societies 
This form of social organization has 
certain characteristics that have impli- 
cations for nationalism Some of these 
characteristics are (a) the divorce of 
organizational forms from traditional, 
personal, and nonfunctional elements, 
thus permitting flexibility and rapid 
growth, (b) the development of role 
readiness as part of childhood sociali- 
zation (the ability of people to move 
into any role so long as it is legitimized), 
(c) a value onentation that is geared to 
pragmatic outcomes rather than abso- 
lute, sacred symbols (hence the de- 
velopment of technology is favored-in 
fact technology is often the leading sub- 
system of the total society), (d) an in 
crease in the standard of living for all 
people because of the efficiencies of 
the wstem, and (e) the development of 
a maximization or growth dynamic 
The maximizabon djmamic of me 
technological bureaucratic system de- 
rives from many sources Bureaucratic 
technological structures call for a high 
degree of specialization of labor and of 
function To operate effcctn el) thes)S- 
tem requires great chunVs of pli)sical 
and social space, as «ell as large num- 
bers of mobile people to ^lo» for spe- 
cialization of function Tims, " 
United States, with all our anti-trust 
laws there is a continuing problem of 
bold ng down the size of organizations 
Another source of maximization is he 
tendency to acquire control oscr the 

mpu^ mto tlie^stem, either b) direct 

a^ isitiononoputsou^^orindir^ 

«“em" An inrbistnal Irm. for example, 
mas aequire title to its sources of sup 
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of the differences between these two 
kmds of integration and the two kinds 
of valnes systems they reflect We shall 
retnm to this problem, but for the 
present purpose of exposition let us 
merely call attention to an example of 
fte operation of these two belief codes 
The experienced leader will often avoid 
conflict within a structure by intro- 
ducing change m such a way that none 
ot the symbolic values of the system 
IS made salient The change wU] be 
presented as dealing with practical 
problems in terms of empirical belief 
less experienced leader 
mil unwittingly touch off some ot the 
sacred symbols and be in difficulty 

Dynamics of National Systems 
Nations are not only integrated bv 
tems bnt af "*°nal value syi: 
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temal resources and from its relations 
with other nations The United States 
as a developing nation with a continent 
of natural resources available to it, 
presents a pattern different from that of 
Germany, arriving as a latecomer to 
the international scene with the world 
resources already staked out by other 
nations If we take into account both 
the social structure of the nation and 
Its avadable inputs we can distinguish 
among four patterns (1) the revolution- 
aty society, characterized by the de 
velopment of a nation as the expression 
ot new institutions replacing or over- 
throwing old institutions, (2) the em- 
pire-buildmg society, characterized by 
he extension of national power on an 
exp oitive basis, (3) the bureaucratic 
technological society, either of a capi- 
Wistic or of a socialist type, and (4) 
the declining society, m which the 
state or its subsystems are blocked, 
threatened, or losing power This is 
not intended as a comprehensive typol- 
ogy of national states but as an illustra- 
differing social structures 
differing inputs will move toward 
different patterns of nationalism 
t the revolutionary society would 
^ illustrated by the development of 
“ overthrowing feudal 
of n f classic picture 

•on CefS 

lanf— r There are some simi- 

^ vuth the growing national- 
hav.'" '"■^■n^eveloped countries that 
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in nh instances were exploitive 
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population The life of the ordinary citi- 
zen IS devoted to his roles as a member 
of his occupation, of his family, his 
church, his union, and so forth His 
national roles may make few demands 
in times of peace He does vote on oc 
casion and may even take part m the 
political process more actively He pays 
his taxes and obeys national laws He 
gives customary comphance to national 
ntuals, such as standing when the na- 
tional anthem is played Yet his national 
involvement does not occupy much of 
his psychological life space When the 
nation is at war, however, the situation 
changes radically More national roles 
are specified for him and many of his 
peace time roles become national roles, 
for example, his peace time role as a 
worker in a plant now becomes that of 
a defense worker for the nation 

Forces and Conditions Basic to the 
Arousal of Nationalism 

\Vhat, then, are the latent forces in 
the individual that can be aroused for 
his assumption of national roles and 
what are the conditions for the arousal 
of these forces^ Four types of forces 
can be distinguished (1) emotional and 
behanoral conditioning to national 
symbols, (2) the sense of personal iden- 
titj as a national, (3) compensatory and 
defensive identification with militant 
nationalism, and (4) instrumental in 
volvcment in the national structure 

1 Emotional and Behavioral Con 
dtltonmg to National Symbols Pnrt 
of the socialization process in many 
countries includes tlie conditioning of 
tlie behavior of children in the ob 
servance of national ntuals In the 
United States, for example, school chil 
dren pledge allegiance to the flag *n 
unison, nse together in singing the na 
tional anthem and at a more complex 
level arc encouraged to worship na 
tional heroes and detest traitors Tins 


conditionmg includes an acceptance of 
national authonbes such as the Presi- 
dent or the Supreme Court speaking in 
their appropnate legitimate roles The 
depth of the emobonal affect that be- 
comes bed to nabonal symbols in this 
fashion will vary depending upon the 
intensity of the expenence and the 
amount of repebbon The depth of the 
affective conditioning is not always 
great because of the mechanical nature 
of the process, akin in some instances 
to a class repeabng aloud the German 
prepositions governing the accusative 
case Nabonal states vary in the in- 
tensity of this type of training What is 
always potent, however, is the social 
reinforcement m the process The ntual 
IS observed by everyone and no devia- 
tions are tolerated Not many learning 
experiences of the child have this 
unanimity of social reinforcement 
liie emobonal and social condition- 
ing m itself does not provide on ade- 
quate basis for the generalization of 
responses to many of the complex situ- 
abons in which the individual is ex 
pected to play a national role Tlie basic 
arousal condition is the appearance of 
the old stimulus of the flag or some 
other svmbol to which the individual 
shows respect Another arousal condi- 
tion IS tlie pcrccncd unammit) of 
others following a supposed!) pitn 
otic course of action Tliis is consistent 
with early training in which no desn- 
tions were permitted in tlie obsersnnee 
of national ntuals Tills respert and 
comphance can genenlire to tlie a^ 
ccptancc of a specific dircctwe from 
national authont). as in tlie case of the 
presidential letter ashing the person to 
Ln the armed forces Hut it prosides 
httle basis for Uie citiren in peacetime 
engaging m actisities saipportise of a 
nafiolal pohes supposeslls represent 
,ng national interests In '"'p ’ 

motional conditioning does las the 
foundation for the 

as a positise s-aliie but it does nor 
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ply or may develop control over satel- 
lite companies that furnish it raw or 
semi processed materials Moreover, 
anticipatory mechanisms develop, such 
as research and development depart- 
ments m industrial organizations, for 
more complete exploitation of the sys- 
tem’s potential m dealing with its en 
vironment Growth, then, becomes in- 
evitable until checked by powerful 
forces external to the system 
In bureaucratic society the linkage 
between the political aspects of na- 
tionalism and the cultural identification 
with nationality becomes further weak- 
ened As the nation state becomes more 
bureaucratized the ethnocentrist ele- 
ment IS no longer closely tied to statism 
The national identity of people is now 
more a matter of their bureaucratic 
roles and less a matter of the distinctive 
culture of the nation What ties the citi 
zen to the nation state is less the affec- 
tive symbol codes than the ideology of 
the state as the source of bureaucratic 
authority 

If this analysis is conect, then it 
would follow that ethnocentrism or 
identification with cultural identity is 
a minor factor in promoting or other- 
wise affecting international conflict be 
tween bureaucratic states Attempts 
to minimize conflict by intercullural 
contact, by trying to develop tolerance 
and understanding of other nationals, 
are exaggerated as a means of pre’ 
venting war Differentiated cultural 
identities of peoples can facilitate 
militant propaganda once a conflict 
‘i f®ct of cultural 

differences does not in itself gen- 
erate international conflict We do not 
engage in war against another na- 
tion because they possess a different 
allure or a different set of customs 
Otherwise the United States would 
ha\e fought France rather than Ger- 
many in 1916 and in 1941 In fact Amer- 
wn soldiers in both wars had some- 
ming of this naive conception and 


wondered why they were fighting the 
Germans rather than the French The 
facts are, however, that they were fight- 
ing against Germany since wars are 
clashes between political states, not be- 
tween peoples of different cultures It 
may help me cause of peace if we can 
get individuals from one culture to 
undewtand individuals from another 
culture, but this is not the major means 
for bringing about a peaceful world 
4 When the state or its subsystems 


become blocked in expansion and 
threatened with loss of power, a re- 
treatist or revivalist nationalism is fos- 
tered The power expansion may be 
blocked by the superior power of other 
nations or by other constraints in the 
external environment This may lead to 
a redefinition of nationalism, which 
narrows the nationality definition with 
respect to the types of people and the 
kinds of values considered truly patn 
otic There is a restriction in what is 
considered genuinely national and in 
those who qualify as true nationals 
More attention may be given to mter- 
nal enemies than to external The state 
no longer receives unquestioning al- 
legiance, but It, too, is redefined m 
terms of old traditions 

Often this type of nationalism is rep- 
resented by groups wuthin the popula- 
tion who are losing power or are 
threatened with the loss of power 
Hence they narrow the concept of the 
national to include only those like them- 
selves The radical right in the United 
States may reflect some of this psy 
chology 


THE AROUSAL OF NATIONALISM 
AND THE ASSUMPTION OF 
NATIONAL ROLES 

In spite of the state’s priority over 
other social structures, the role systems 
comprising the national state are often 
latent rather than active in the national 
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that IS based not so much on the indi- 
vidual’s attraction by the advantages 
of group belongingness as on his at- 
tempts to solve his own internal con- 
flicts and insecurities In general this is 
referred to as defensive or compensa- 
tory identification Here the motivation 
stems from the individual’s own inade- 
quacy and his attempts to be part ot a 
powerful group from which he ran 
derive a vicarious sense of power This 

IS basically the authoritarian syndrome 

as described by Adorno. 
wik, Levinson, and Sanford ( ) 

has been demonstrated that individuals 
who have met their n’n'dhood conflict 
through repression of their hos i 
can readily project their hatreds on 
out-group Thus ethnocentnsm, antu 
Semitisrn, and chauvinism have 
found to have some degree of/n’^tion- 
ship with personality insecurity More- 
over, attitudes of emotional rej 
of mmority out-groups are “rrelated 
with attitudes highly critical of ‘nteroa- 
tional cooperation (Levinson. 1 

Similarly, a study of Norwegian nabon 
ahsm reports that pn^er oriented 
nationalism is related to the au , 
anism syndrome, whereas a peop 
ented nationalism is not (Bay, u g. 
Ofstad, & T 0 nnessen, 1950) We are 
postulating, then, a defense me 
of compensatory identification w , 

nation as an intervening variable wh*c 

links the persons initial mode 
dling conflict with certain types 
tionalism ,, , 

Germany after -World War I pb««"‘ 
an example of the conditions 
for the development of this tjj 
fensive identification ^,i,es 

reared m fairly authoritarian fam ims. 

made even more insecure by c 
of economic deprivation, readily 
psychic compensation m ‘du"*’ | 

with the power of their na lo 
situation was aggravated by 
that the nation had been defeated in 


war and that its signs of power such as 
a large military force had been stripped 
away. ’The needs of the people were 
such, however, that they refused to face 
then military defeat m World War I 
and instead accepted the notion *at 
the army had been betrayed by traitors 
at home (Fried. 1942) The Nazis, by 
providing a rationale for Aeir needs 
Ld by furnishing through their march- 
ing storm troops, their unifoms, and 
their military slogans a visible indi- 
cation of German strength, built some- 
tog of a mass basis for their final 

of a people stemming from early trus 
tratioM W conditions for its arousal 
are similar frustrations and threats to 
sera^ m the present Since we are 
dea“mg here primarily with problems 
fntemal to individuals, it is not so much 
the actual threat from outside forces 
hat tr ggers them off Any event can 
be se S upon by leaders, as an insult 
m Sonal’^honor' and a thrf to 
i.nnal oowcr, to cxploit this type 
totifiration and arouse peop^ toj- 

the ^ff^about national honor 

cation, uPPf are more effective 


National S " 

cntal rewards that accrue to the 
stnimental ton j pj^rt in so- 

s; ■sr-ss - 
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Specify how patriotism can be expressed 
beyond respecting national symbols, 
complymg with orders from national 
authorities, and conforming to the 
patnotic practices of the overwhelming 
majority 


2 The Formation of the Self Concept 
as Inclusive of National Identity A 
significant aspect of the socialization 
process is the development of the indi- 
viduals perception of himself as a na- 
tional, as an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
an Algerian, and so on The growing 
child establishes his self identity not 
only as a unique personality but as an 
individual belonging to an in group 
showing the same values and orienta 
tions in contrast to foreign out-groups 
This group identification develops 
readilv around immediate local group- 
but extends to people embraced 
by the national structure with a com 
mon fate, histoiy, and culture Na 
tional identity, thus, is an anchoring 
trame for the individual’s conception ol 
himself Many Englishmen living m the 
Umted States will not changl their 
citizenship and cannot understand how 
any Englishman could make such a 
change It would be tantamount to re- 
jecting his self image 
The factors conducive to the develop- 
mem of a sense of national identity 

dnlr'’ =>™nsafco„ 

Z *nt lead to na- 

■onal role taking They have to do with 

in terms of in group vs out group un 
compeSion^nd 

=erttm"„srS£= 

We LTed 'demification 

H e called attention earlier to the nos 

and cultural identity Where it 
occurs we generally find I high 4, 


dence of people whose self concepts 
include a feeling of national identity 
Even though an individual includes 
his national identity as part of his self 
concept it IS latent in most situations 
It becomes manifest under conditions 
of confrontation at two levels At the 
level of personal experience it is 
aroused by direct contact with other 
nationals either through travel abroad 
or through the presence of foreigners 
in one’s own country. Its arousal is 
further facilitated and the feeling main- 
tained if the confrontabon with other 
nationals entails some degree of con- 
flict, competition, or even comparison 
Thus, programs of cultural exchange 
designed to improve international un 
derstandmg are not necessarily suc- 
cessful in changmg attitudes toward 
other nationals m a favorable direc 
tion (See, for example, Selltiz and 
Cook, 1962) The visiting foreigner is 
made aware of his foreignness and is 
stimulated to compare his nation with 
the host nation This may have a variety 
of consequences Much depends upon 
the type of experience, the expectations 
of the person, and his personality char- 
actenstics (See Chapters 4 and 15 in 
this volume ) 

At the secondary level of the world 
created by the mass media and com 
munications from leaders, the sense of 
national identity is aroused by per 
ceived matters of national interest and 
nafionol security in relation to other 
nations Again the closeness of the 
problem to the citizens is an important 
variable The Cuban situation was more 
potent in arousing American national 
ism than the situation in Viet Nam 

3 Compensatory Identification We 
have been describing a positive exten 
Sion of the individual’s self image to 
include people like himself with the 
same values and interests In addition 
there is a type of national identification 
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that IS based not so much on the mdi- 
vidual’s attraction by the advantages 
of group belongingness as on his at- 
tempts to solve his own internal con- 
flicts and insecurities In general this is 
referred to as defensive or compensa- 
tory identification Here the motivation 
stems from the mdividual s own inade- 
quacy and his attempts to be part of a 
powerful group from which he can 
derive a vicarious sense of power This 
IS basically the authoritarian syndrome 
as described by Adorno, Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Levinson, and Sanford (1950) It 
has been demonstrated that individuals 
who have met their childhood conflicts 
through repression of their hostilities 
can readily project their hatreds on the 
out group Thus ethnocentnsm, anti 
Semitism, and chauvinism have been 
found to have some degree of relation 
ship with personality insecurity More 
over, attitudes of emotional rejection 
of mmority out-groups are correlated 
with attitudes highly critical of 
tional cooperation (Levinson, 1957) 
Similarly, a study of Norwegian nation 
ahsm reports that power oriented 
nationalism is related to the authoritari- 
anism syndrome, whereas a people ori- 
ented nationalism is not (Bay, Gullvag 
Ofstad, & Tpnnessen, 1950) We are 
postulating, then, a defense mechani^ 
of compensatory identification with the 
nation as an intervening variable which 
links the person’s initial mode of han 
dling conflict with certain types of na- 
tionalism 

Germany after World War I presents 
an example of the conditions making 
for the development of this type of de- 
fensive identification Young pe^ c 
reared in fairly authoritarian families, 
made even more insecure by conditions 
nf economic deprivation, readily soug 
psychic compensation in identif]^g 
With the power of their nation The 
situation was aggravated by the fact 
that the nation had been defeated m a 


war and that its signs of power such as 
a large military force had been stripped 
away The needs of the people were 
such, however, that they refused to face 
their military defeat in World War I 
and instead accepted the notion that 
the army had been betrayed by traitors 
at home (Fned, 1942) The Nazis, by 
providing a rationale for their needs 
and by furnishing through their march- 
ing storm troops, their uniforms, and 
their military slogans a visible indi 
cation of German strength, built some- 
thing of a mass basis for their final 


coming to power 

The basis, then, for compensatory 
identification is the repressed hos^ty 
of a people stemming from early frus- 
trations The conditions for its arousal 
are similar frustrations and threats to 
security in the present Since we are 
dealme here primarily with problems 
internal to individuals, it is not so much 
the actual threat from outside forces 
that triggers them off Any event can 
be seized upon by 

to national honor and a ‘hjeat to na- 
bonal power, to exploit this type of 
Tdentification and arouse 
sume national roles Even ^ ^dy 
constituted national leadership takes a 
responsible position in minimizing pos- 
sible external threats, the danger is that 

Stef ...tas “|,K 

leaders Whereas national interest 

.Sv” 

andnatmnal powe are mti^c^tion 


'"1 ha 1 firm basis in all the m- 
.ntal rewards that accrue to the 

’citizen in Play'S ’“/“Jfeir" na- 
People often assume Uicir na 
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being threatened by internal or ex- 
ternal enemies. 

For purposes of exposition we have 
presented these four sources of moti- 
vational support for the assumption of 
national roles as if they were alternative 
and independent bases for action. In 
practice, however, the general finding 
would be that a number of these motive 
patterns reinforce one another. The 
conditioning to national symbols, even 
if not accompanied by intense affective 
experience, does make clear to the in- 
dividual the things he must observe to 
protect his instrumental national in- 
volvement. And the fusion of a sense of 
personal identity as a national with the 
instrumental involvement in the struc- 
ture provides a combination of motive 
forces that may operate in a multiplica- 
tive rather than a simple additive man- 
ner. The great energizing fire of na- 
tionalism in the newly emerging nation 
states in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was a fusion of such motives. 
The rising middle classes found increas- 
ing instrumental returns from the ex- 
pansion of their nations and at the same 
time derived psychic satisfactions from 
their new national identities. 


The Relationship between Psychological 
Sources of National Role-Taking and 
the Nature of the Nation State 

Though there is some combination of 
the forces basic to national role-taking 
in all nations, the relative emphasis 
upon a given factor will vary according 
to the nature of the nation state. We 
have already indicated that the revo- 
lutionary and newly emerging nation 
tends to integrate both instrumental 
rewards and satisfactions from persona 
identification as a national for k^ 
groups in the society; and that the 
nation preserving some of its basic in- 
stitutions through counter-revolution 


relies heavily upon compensatory iden- 
tification with power symbols. Many 
nation states today, however, are well- 
developed bureaucratic structures rep- 
resentative of an advanced technologi- 
cal society. There are certain elements 
that are common to such large techno- 
logical bureaucratic societies with re- 
spect to nationalistic ideology and the 
taking of national roles by leaders and 
citizens. Specifically, in these types of 
nations (1) there is some tendency to- 
ward divorcing the cultural identity of 
the people and doctrines of statism, 
(2) people are tied into the national 
state more through their functional in- 
volvement in the structure of the so- 
ciety than through them id^ologica 
commitment to its symbols and (3) 
bureaucratic functioning creates a task 
orientation in which leaders learn to 
deal with problems at the reality rather 

the cultural 

identity and doctrines of statism means 
that the people of a country can stih 
identify with one another and tvith 
their way of life without a concurrent 
commitment to the symbols of govern- 
ment. Americans can denve major sato- 
factions from being Am” 
loving their government. There w even 
a nufston as to whether the English 
crmvn symbolizes the British po iti» 
Zras much as it does the culmral 
identity of the English peo^e. Cer- 

*e as the political 

‘'^TOs‘’sh*ift airay'f™"’ ‘'''= mamage of 
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national disputes, providing people can 
retain their cultural identity 
2 The affective conditioning to na- 
tional symbols still takes place in the 
socialization process but it has become 
more of a routme matter in the bu- 
reaucratic state In the smaller and 


newer states, and in an earlier day in 
the older states, this conditionmg was 
accompanied by the development of 
personalized beliefs about the symbols 
But these symbols have lost some of 
their potency in arousing deep feelings 
in a bureaucratic society A reported 
insult to the American flag is not as 
widely perceived as a sense of personal 
outrage as was once the case People 
still assume their national roles but 
more on the basis of their functional in- 
volvement m the national structure 
This change from emotional commit- 
ment to national symbols to involve 
ment in functional roles also has im 


portant consequences for international 
conflict Warlike sentunent is not so 
easily aroused throughout the popula- 
tion of the nation by the news of inter- 
national incidents or insults to national 
honor. The mass media have carried 
stones about scores of American sol- 
diers being lolled in Viet Nam without 
an outburst of patriotic emotion in the 
nation National leadership now has 
an increased scope m defining inter- 
national situations for the people and 
perhaps a more difficult task in lusti 
lying an actual declaration of war 

*" =■ bureaucratic 
ociety cannot escape the influence ol 
uf the so. 

IcadCT “a effective organizational 
Uls has to acquire 

stmcii r "taintaining a 

I 'cness and'^ ■" increasing its elec- 
«ness and productivity. All this re 

” The leader «ho spends his tin,, 


in flying flags, getting embroiled in 
symbolic fights, is often left behind m 
the competition for higher positions 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS 

AND TYPES OF CONFLICT 

Nation states are not self-contained as 
the proponents of isolation assume Sys- 
tems of economic exchange and other 
forms of cooperative activity are more 
common than is generally recognized 
In addition to formal organizations such 
as the United Nations, UNESCO, the 
World Court, the World Health Or- 
ganization, international scientific, pro 
fessional, religious, and business or- 
ganizations, there are many other 
international systems These range from 
cooperative arrangements for commu- 
nication, news, travel, copyrights, the 
control of criminal activity, and the ex 
change of students and specialized per- 
sonnel to international cartels Some of 
the clearest forms of such international 
systems are regional in nature, such as 
the European Common Market, or the 
Scandinavian Union in which the pass- 
port from one Scandinavian country is 
recognized by any other Scandinavian 
country as the equivalent of its own 
passport for many purposes Every na- 
tion IS involved with many other na- 
tions through treaty arrangements cov- 
ering a wide range of problems In 
September 1963, for example, the 
United States had 622 treaties in force 
governing its relations with other na- 
tions 

A number of these international ar- 
rangements may actually increase the 
potential for conflict m that they or- 
gai^e the world into opposing camps 
such as NATO, the Comintern, SEATO, 
or the European Community The ef- 
lect of these arrangements, however, is 
probably to increase the magnitude of 
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the disaster if it should come 
than to make its occurrence more likely. 
A major alliance can exert a controlling 
influence on its more belligerent mem- 
bers 


In his theory o£ intemation relations, 
Guetzkow (1957) maintains that re- 
gional associations of nations will tend 
to delay a world organization to the 
extent that such regional groupings 
successfully meet the needs of 
bers. If the needs can be satisned 
within the regional structure there is 
less motivation toward broader inter- 
national collaboration and more turn- 
ing inward to the regional structure. 
Though Guetzkow does acknowledge 
that regional isolation 
breached by needs not provided for by 
the regional organization, he does not 
believe that successful collaboration 
will generalize beyond the nation states 
collaborating. From the short-run 
of view this theory has much merit bu 
it may overlook the long-range conse- 
quences of the impairment or 
sovereignty, and the undermining o 
the linkage of cultural identity o 
stalism. Nationalistic doctrines of this 
type constitute a major barrier to the 
acceptance of a World Court and an 
enforceable system of international law. 
The fact of regional association will no 
in itself produce a world order jmd is 
thus not a positive force in this dire^ 
tion, but it will help to undermine such 
ncgaftoc forces against world coopera- 
tion as national sovereignty. ^ 

Another weakness in intemationa 
systems that Guetzkow describes is the 
singleness of function in many coopera- 
tive arrangements. An Internationa 
labor association has the one objective 
of cooperation with respect to workers 
interests, \\qien tliat goal is met 
oedcs in importance relative to other 
ooeds the international orcani^tion 

loses significance. On the other hana» 
international associations that could lu 


fill multiple needs would be a potent 
factor in producing generalized support 
for world cooperation. Hence some 
writers have stressed the fact that the 
hope for the United Nations is to as- 
sume more functions and thus develop 
a greater amount of interconnection 
among nations in many fields of en- 

^^The growth of international systems 
has been accompanied by a tremendous 
increase in cross-national communica- 
aoTlravel. and contact. TTie number 
of days of American tourist stay m 
Europe in 1957, for exainple, was 33 
million or triple the volume of 
before 'the wan This shrinking of the 
physical and psychological 
and the breakdown of national barriers 

has fostered the development of world 
has fostereo international re- 
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Implications of National System Analysis 
for Strategies in Dealing with 
International Conflict 

It IS our contention that national de- 
cision making is neither a rational proc- 
ess in the objective, mathematical sense 
nor dommantly the expression of the 
personalities of a few national leaders 
Rather it represents the subjective ra- 
tionality of the national system The 
economic and social stmcture of the 
nation, the current valence of different 
types of national ideology, and the in- 
puts from internal and external sources 
define the Irniits within which leaders 
formulate policy and take action Not 
all alternatives for action are explored 
and the weights assigned to possible 
consequences are beavily afferted by 
system forces The different patterns 

not"onTv h <l«scnbed 

tw historical reference but 

tfey have contemporary relevance not 
all nation states are of a piece and 
hence each will follow its own subiec- 
boL'’ tW™ rationality in taking ac- 

Xalfenr 

Pohtical leaders are the centers of 
elworks of decision making about na- 
tional policy Although they are mst 

of freedom m making 
choices are very limited, they are kcS 
inks and they are commonly perceivrf 

security ‘¥S:;tn^S'lXTerb,! 

adi antage or TsaU 
"onal sfcurus and na- 

open and n, ^ oho'Ienge will be 
co'crt and*^ mlS “ ‘fo"’Ooracy and 
Stale Tbe\ i.” ^ totalitarian 

> cannot be seen as less 


patnotic, less protective of national in- 
terest than their competitors 
In a sense national officials also play 
roles as members of international sys- 
tems Here they must be responsive to 
the demands of the international system 
if they are to negotiate successfully for 
their own country, and thus they are 
impelled toward a longer-range point 
of view of national interest and of the 
common goals of many countries than 
would be true of the rank-and-file of 
their own nation These dual roles 
often place them in a position of con 
flict in that the agreement that makes 
sense for the international system may 
not be one they can defend as patri 
otic representatives of their country 
Part of the art of diplomacy is to evolve 
tormul^ for the settlement of a dispute 
that Will be palatable to the people of 
the contending nations Where the 
leader gives primary consideration to 
ms international role he is likely to 
^perience rejection of his efforts trom 
uf people, as was the case with 
oodrow Wilson in his contributions 
toward the development of the League 
ations The dominant forces play- 
jug upon the national leader, save per- 
naps tor small powerless nations, are 
tne internal subgroups of his own coun- 
tiy, especially the rival political fac 
tions, which interpret his moves from 
ism 3 narrow national- 

“““Plrans do occur, for example, 
wf interests will some- 

bmm ^graements with foreign 

theT^"?''“‘" however, 

more n™ 'he nation are 

mo e sW Po'ont and 

interests ooncemmg national 

zahon.. Domestic organi- 

these natm * , °ratioally could counter 
Fnends of in Prassnres, such as the 
Foreign Pnl^^ United Nations or the 
wS®?o b ^ Association, are too 
weak to be of much help And the 
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chances of such organizations gaming 
real power are remote because they are 
built around men of good will and ol 
intellectual understanding and have 
little functional basis. 

Sources of International Conflict 

The international system reflects not 
only the cooperative interconnected- 
ness of nation states and their sub- 
.1 i»nr 


ness or nauoii 

groupings, hut also the competitive and 
conflictual strivings of their subsystems. 
The types of conflict are not capricious 
in character but are rooted in the type 
of nation state involved and the domi- 
nant functions it is carrying out. 

In discussing the nature of national 
systems we have already describe 
dynamic sources of conflict be w 
nations. The maximization dynamic ac- 
cording to which systems push 
completion— toward realizing baore 
their basic character— often resu 
expansionistic moves. The . X 

attempt to extend its title or conboi 
over resources, territory, and m • 

It may attempt to extend its 
and ideology beyond its borders Con- 
flict results either from encroachme 

on another nation or its ’ 

from competition with a 
panding system. The sources 
pansion mky be of two t^es: the first 
is a genuine push toward max , 

the return to the system and 
is a compensatory move to 
the failure of internal Integra * „ 
this second case the interna c 
of the nation state ni^y not have been 

resolved by the political -^ted 

unresolved conflicts are then P 1 , 

outward upon other nations. i 
symbols of the state can >10 u ed to 
rally the nation against extcmai 

elite groups may maximize th 
conflicts to create internal 
doing they may link their mvn c . 
withm the nation to tlie cnem.c.s ™th 


out-a technique utilized effectively by 
Hitler but not unique to him. Extemali- 
zation of internal conflict is an. ancient 
but not anachronistic cause of tension 

A more indirect form of the external 
solution of internal problems occurs m 
the building up of an 
tary complex to maintain the economy 
oTl natiL. In U”tte^States ^ 
of the motivation behind the flfty bfl 
lion dollars spent on defense, com- 
prising over half the national budget 
fa to meet domestic problems of full 
employment and economic grow^b; 

These generic causes of strugg e 
different forms of expression depend- 
inp on the type of nationalism and na- 
t'nn state as we have already sug- 
lested Economic conflicts arise over 

"^Tvelopm'ental 
sought a colonizabon and 

"^r^^ecerUy patrol through bureau- 
to tate account of its idea- 

we need to ^ tn f>ip newlv emerg- 

logical expanding^national 

■"S ''‘•Ve'iustitatirof the way of 
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national sovereign^ of any country is 
always a potential source of incom- 
patibility with that of other countnes, 
as are value systems about the essential 
nghtness of its institutions and the 
superiority of its culture These ideolo 
gics mabe possible the mobilization of 
the people around concepts of national 
honor, national purpose, or national 
security In general the ideological 
basis for confiict is greatest when all 


three types of nation^ism (statism, cul- 
tural identity, and beliefs in national 
institutions) are tightly integrated and 
N\hen these belief systems are more 
symbolically than empincally oriented 
Since nation states are in good part 
sj’stems for dealing with power rela- 
tionships, the most general form that 
conflicts bet\\ecn nations assume is one 
of a pott-cr struggle Political power is 
utilized to support both economic and 
Ideological interests But power ts not 
onl) a means for securing economic 
nd\antage or ideological maximization 
It is also a source of conflict in its own 
nght It is a measure of the strength 
of a national system m general and. 
Since this measure is relative to the 
power of other nations, it constitutes a 
continuing potential for conflict Wer- 
expresses this as fol- 


Tn.c qucjt hr po«cr becomes e mmo, 
oOTirution of ihc state and a standard bs 
"bich most aspects of its l.fe and aclmtie. 

no matter boss relative Ibi 
ma^nttnde of Ibe des.rcd posser may be 
I "" '>'^S""''d that, as stales usually as 
wn for the diplomatic record, thes do noi 
posser for ,u ms-n sale, the) do s, 

of the search for poster and sshateser th, 
qusi cation, and bm.tat.ons. the poss. 

satn.. for elements of poster or in one at 


tempting to become more powerful than 
the other The paradox here is that the 
search for power, even if only to have it 
available for a future conflict of interests, 
may itself become a source of violent con 
flict(pp 411-420) 


As Singer (1965) has pointed out, 
the international system of two nations 
in potential conflict has a built in mech- 
anism for intensifying the conflict The 
political elite of country A may assume 
a hostile stance toward country B This 
elite group receives positive feedback 
from Its own citizens in moving toward 
a position of strength In country B, 
however, the political elite responds 
with similar hostile moves This gives 
added justification to country A for its 
actions and for increasing the seventy 
of those actions A similar process is, 
however, gomg on in the antagonist 
nation, B There is thus reinforcement 
for the political ehtes m both coun- 
tries, both from their own citizenry and 
from the behavior of the other nation 
Hence the interaction between the 
states makes it difficult to reverse the 
self-perpetuating and self enhancing 
cycles of mihtant preparations within 
the nation state 


inougn many international conflicts 
are rooted in more than a single source, 
there are disputes that are basically 
eronomic, others that are in good part 
ideological, and still others that are 
aominanUy power onented Different 
^es of struggles will show some dif- 
erences with respect to the strategies 
appropnate to their causal basis For 
sample, labor management conflicts in 
Inc United States have sometimes rep 
resented economic disputes and some- 
times ideological differences The 
Amenwn Federation of Labor assumed 
oasic conflict was one of im- 
m^lite economic interest and accord- 
bread and-bulter union 
ton m w hich they accepted the business 
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ethic of the culture. Though theu- lead- 
ers might drive a hard bargain the 
disagreements were negotiable at ™e 
conference table. In contrast, radical 
unions lihe the I.W.W.. committed to 
a certain type of Marxism, assumed that 
the differences were ideological. Hence 
these matters were not amenable to the 
same type of bargaining process. 

Many conflicts of course are mixtures 
of economic, ideological, and 
differences, and their resulbng strate- 
gies and modes of resolution may shitt 
Is one or the other basic source be- 
comes salient. Hence the 
analysis of conflict strategies will make 
reference to their releyance to give 
sources of conflict. 

METHODS AND STRA'^IES 
FOR DEALING WITH 
CONFLICT 


Though parties to a cot^ict 

a wile ranee of specific niethocls for 

advancing &eir cause, for 

tensions, or for bringing an end to 

conflict, these techniques can be su 

sumed under six broad elas^®?; 

one extreme, to utilize IL 

(1961) analysis, would be the 

methods of force and 

struction that imply the anmh a 

the opponent, and at the jive 

would be the methods of m egr 

solution involving problem*so 

termediate between these , 

would be the recognition of ^ 
tary interdependence with ^ 

and limited warfare as its r i 

More specifically, we shall use 
lowing categories for our analy • 

the Ise of force, threats 

threats, and deterrence, (2) 
denial, (3) conflict restriction , • 

tainment, (4) nonviolence and i 8 


and creative integration. A number of 
these methods may of course ^pear 
progression or combination. Thus, at- 
tempts to negotiate a compromise 
settlement may follow the use of toeats 
so that a nation tries to bargain ^ a 
position of assumed steengA. TAese 
meAods and Aeir combinations need 
to be considered wiA respect to Aeir 
outcomes. Aat is to wheAer Aey pro^ 
duce an intensification of conAct. 

coSnuation. a reduction, or a genuine 

solution. 

The Use of Force, Threats, 
and Deterrence 

TraditionaUy, nations have rehed 
force or threats of force as the 
uFtimate means of securing Aeir ob- 
Ses or of resisting aggressor na- 
l^r^s The logic is Aat Aere is nom- 

but superior force. Ue 

nations Aofe eSer^o 

armaments h _,ntected geographi- 

atomic age. “ .j. jj,eir glo^cation of 

fascist nanonsvnA Aeng 

physical force But com- 

prionty to mUit ^ ^ „ socialistic 

^unist nations, ^^XTlumanity of 

have also proceeded to de- 
jnankmd, Kniaht Democra- 

velop their ™‘b ary^ exception. Even 
cies have P^Y greater acceptance of 

India, despite Its 

an i'ieology of " ^ Ae Chinese 

Western '^rn border by dis- 

attachsuponi ujjnister and 1^ 

missmg its det 

seriouriy "’“""A remembered Aat Ae 
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the prospect of nuclear warfare does 
preset a special case The use of force 
at the level of nuclear weapons is no 
solution of the power struggle Boto 
sides are decimated if not destroyed by 
the nature of the conflict Hence there 
are forces ivithin the national system 
both East and West, that are pushing 
agamst nuclear con&ct The e ® 
the West are not eager to have the 
economic empires in which they are in 

volved blown to bits The Russian lead 

ers, who have developed their msti 
tuhons through a long difficult period 
do not wish to see their chance for 
further development destroyed by a 
nuclear holocaust In the strategy o 
mihtary planning there is no 
m a war in which both sides iwU lose 
The Hegelian dialectic which postu 
lates anbthesis or reaction formabon 
the social level may find a curious con 
firmation m that the development of 
organized force creates a . 

peace Pacifists have long 
belief that armed weapons wiU oecoin 
so terrible that no nabon wiU dare ro 
go to war The military "imded share 
some of this belief, and then s ^ 
of deterrence is based upon i ^ , 
past this type of belief has prov 
uishful thmkmg on the of the 

pacifists and militarists alihe I e 
reached the point, however, w er 
increasingly clear that the na 'on 
solved in the Cold War have o' 
common in maintaining peace 
destroying it Such a percep i , 
common fate was exbemel) i , 
before the development of nu 
weapons And of course e\en us p 
ception todaj will not „!| 

Tlie perception docs not eaten • 

groups Certain types of 
ciahsts do not share it Nor do e 
groups who may come to powe 
responsible autlioritics are no s 
coping adequately with nationa P 
!e4s Moreiser, the functioning social 


system of a nabon is a complex matter 
and IS not governed pnmanly by a 
common percepbon of the means for 
survival Nevertheless, the reco^ibon 
of mutual dependence m conttoffing a 
nuclear disaster is growing and is a 
force to be rechoned ivith m assessmg 
the chances for peace 

Limdutimw of Threat mDeaUng ^th 
Revolutionary States Threats of force 
aeamst the newly emerging revolu 
honary state by older nabons ^en do 
not feve the desued effects Th® "J! 
tional leaders of the young government, 

then 

wmmi 

¥mm 

ale the new important 

nize its 

channels of comm prepared to 

Urat of nations I. is 

accept It in th f psychological 

not only a b'ow i^ 

'’"t^‘’L*XboXrdcnng on war 

pretea as an i,rt,.picr arc some- 

‘’’‘’Ictanrio gnn' recognition 

times loluctant i b 

because they rccimc inimical to 
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new government and is often accom- 
panied by economic sanctions and tariff 
embargoes and even by support to 
counter revolutionary forces The major 
problem with these attempts at over- 
throwmg the new government is that 
they do not necessarily work The phi 
losophy of punishment, threat, and 
force is used, but generally in a fairly 
feeble manner The older countnes be- 
lieve that the new regime will not last 
and that minor support to its enemies 
and moral chastisement will bnng 
about its downfall This is in part due 
to the fact that the information sources 
utilized generally represent the older 
power structure rather than the forces 
of change Hence the assessment of new 

f ovemments by the established powers 
as been repeatedly in error, whether 


Finally it should be noted that the 
use of force, of threats, and of deter- 
rence IS no solution for ideological con 
flicts Religious and political ideologies 
have withstood military might through 
out history The Nazi conquest of 
Europe did not insure the success of 
Nazi doctnnes nor did the Nazi defeat 
guarantee the success of democratic 
beliefs It is true that a military triumph 
and subsequent totalitanan control 
over generations can produce ideologi 
cal changes Even in this case, how- 
ever, it IS more the teaching of the new 
generation in a different context that 
leads to change than the imposition of 
the ideology through force 

ConBict Denial 


the new regune was in Russia, China, 
Africa, or Cuba It is not so much that 
dmlomats and legislators are incapable 
of learning from expenence m the inter 
national field as that they are captives 
of their own closed information^ sys- 
tern 

A critical determinant of the outcome 
of a policy of nonrecognition, threats 
and sanctions toward a new govern 
ment is the extent to which the new 
regime represents a newly developing 
set of mstitutions within the society 
If a revolution is a palace revolution or 
a coup d’4lat in which the only change 
IS the replacement of one set of rulm 
bv another, then a hostile international 
climate may be enough to overthrow 
It If, however, the revolutionary gov 
emment reflects changed internal m 
stilutions. It IS not likely to be changed 
from wiAout save by crushing s^ic 
tions and organized force HistoncaUv 
the error has often been made as vZ 
have just noted, of regarding a new 
revolutionary regime as a net gro^ 

of adven^rous leadem ivithout thisu? 


At the individual level we recognize 
the doctrine that it takes two to make 
a fight If a person ignores the insults 
and belligerent attitude of an aggres 
sor he may avert a struggle Within an 
organized group the top leadership will 
sometimes refuse to recognize mtra 
group feuding in the hope that it will 
^ away or at least remain below 
threshold At the national level the 
same policy is on occasion followed 
^ard the actions of other nations 
here is a large area of national and 
international incidents that can be per- 
ceived as threatening or aggressive ac 
om on the one hand or as innocuous 
r ivial behavior on the other 
Uemal of confiict at the national level 
® "tatter of blocked per- 
STf ' individual 

the a’ni “ T”'*” interpretation of 
of other natronT Four eon 
ihons make for conflict denial In the 
estaM i nationahsm of the well 
ohshed bureaucratic state is not as 
fo insults to its symbols as 
^ e revolutionary nationalism of the 
newly developing state or the regres- 
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sive nationalism of the counter-revo- 
lutionary state. . 

In the second place, the nationjd 
state that is functioning satisfactorily 
and has few internal problems will 
minimize the potentially aggressive ac- 
tions of other nations. Both leaders and 
masses are not eager to jeopardize the 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

In the third place, some degree ot 
involvement in international systems 
can lead to interpretation of national 
policies and practices as non-warlike 
in character. Some elements m e 
upper classes in Britain and France 
were involved in the preservation ot 
conservative social structure m t^er- 
many to such an extent that they r^ 
fused to credit Hitler’s regime with 
warlike intentions. They thought they 
could do business with Hitler. Simi- 
larly. the idenUfioation of some ot me 
ruling group in India with Commumsl 
ChinaV struggle against white colonial- 
ism blinded mem to China s aggressi 
policies until India was actualiy m 
vaded. , 

In the fourth place, the weak, power- 
less nation may refuse to acknow e g 
the true meaning of hostile acts 
itself by a powerful neighbor m 
hope of avoiding a disastrous con c . 


Relation of Denial to Types ^ Na 
tionalism. The interaction of me tivo 
conditions of symbol sensiti\oty an 
internal conflict has 
international relations. The be ig 
ence and flexing of muscles ot a nc^ y 
emerging national state can be 
for a period in the hope that i 
velopment and expansi<mism 'vi 
assume a military' form. The new y 
vcloping nation need not resort o or 
against other countries if it » 

progress through . j],^ 

external economic expansion. B 
regressive tsTic of nationalism, d i P 
turcs llie state, can rarely succeed wi 


out the resort to military aggressiiro- 
ness or war. The very reason for the 
revival of the patriotism of the past is 
the failure of internal institutions to 
meet the problems of the present. In- 
stead of the development of new insti- 
tutions there is an attempt to anticipate 
revolutionary change by a reactionary 
counter-revolution. This is °-ccom- 
plished by internal repression and the 
use of the machinery of the state to 
resurrect old institutions utilizing emo- 
tional chauvinism. There is a "arrow- 
ing of national norms and ""X 
deviadon is labeled 

nation is thus on a military footing to 
Combat internal evil -d external 
threat. The dynamic is one of war. 1 o 
Sain power the elite groups more- 
S must make societal institutions 
work better than they did before the 

couLr-revolution took over "nd one 
method is that of external conquest and 
confiscation. The 

temSL"ionttemTl ^nfiict OMurs 
• nther tvoes of nation states but re- 
gres* e n^onalism is the example par 

“^us”cL“mrt dS“' not a satisfa^ 
tnrv technique for dealing with a na- 

ternalconfiictual dynamics. 


have suggested ,hc other 

will r°' (comc. At the level 

of these lipes becomes one of 

of tactics tiic P™^^.“Xnat.irc of 
the realistic ,he other 

oonfiictual tcndCn 

party. » or can l>c inter- 
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for evaluating its underlying meaning 
We have already noted that the most 
important assessment relates to an un 
derstandmg of the internal institutions 
and the character of the nationalism of 
the state in question In addition, the 
following practical criteria are often 
employed If the mcident is the out 
come of a deliberate official policy of 
the nation it can be mterpreted in terms 
of that official policy The actions of 
mdividuals even though they hold offi 
cial positions, such as American con 
gressmen are not necessarily repre 
sentative of national policy A second 
criterion is the purpose of the course 
of action that may have aggressive 
implications Its objective may be for 
internal consumption rather than to 
serve as a blueprint for foreign policy 
It may be a move by the moderate 
group m power to undercut the ex 
tremist group and so can be discounted 
m part by the other nation Somehmes 
the party in power may espouse a bel 
ligerent nationalism during an election 
campaign, which is intended to affect 
the election outcome and not to affect 
international relations Such a line of 
conduct may get out of hand and take 
on a logic of its own Often however 
the pofessional diplomats are suffi 
aently jnfonned about the meaning of 
nauonal actions to be able to disclint 
*e sabre rattbng that is intended for 

tion A third criterion is the consistent 
and cumulative character of aggressive 
or potentially aggressive achL Z 
the pattern of Mem Kampf (rearmT 
ment, militant nationalism and racism 

nauon) became translated into action 
It became increasingly clear that other 

T "''g“hate with Hitler 
rae strategy of naUons seeking peace 
0 pattern 

putmg belligerent intentions to odier 


nations on the basis of one or two inci 
dents but of waiting and testing the 
objectives of the other side 


ConBict Restriction and Control 
Limited War 

Another strategy of conflict reduc 
tion, not necessarily coordinate with or 
mdependent of negotiation and de 
terrence, is the localization and con 
tainment of overt conflict The Cold 
War has been marked by armed clashes 
that have been successfully confined to 
the locality in which they occurred 
Geographical restriction and psycho 
logical definition have been employed 
for this purpose so that even the Korean 
was viewed as a police action 
rather than a war The containment of 
conflict IS an interesting aspect of na 
tional policy in that it reflects the 
reluctance of the major powers to fol 
low through on the logical conse 
quences of force and deterrence to an 
all out war Thus it often reflects the 
difficulties described by T C Schelling 
(1957) with respect to the coordination 
of the mutual expectancies of each side 
toward the anticipations of the other 
On the one hand the use of force in 
itself logically implies a breakdown in 
negotiation, but on the other hand re 
stnction on the force to be employed 
for some degree of agreement 
Thus, for limited war there must be 
agreement or acquiescence about the 
units m situations where communica 
Q u 11 restricted In his analysis 

chelhng argues that implicit agree 
merits can be reached to restrict the 
of a war but they must be 
aTOut qualitatively distinctive courses 
o action and not about matters of 
egree Both sides reframed from using 
poison gas m World War II, but such 
^ a^eement on the basis of tacit un 
nerstanding could not have occurred 
wi respect to some limited degree of 
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the use of poison gas. With incomplete 
communication the situation itself de- 
fines the accepted practice and hence 
must provide a clear anchoring point 
In Korea both sides refrained from 
atomic vi'eapons of all sorts, tactical and 
strategic, clean and unclean. In fact 
the Chinese did not use conventional 
bombs against the major American 
supply base of Pusan with the tacit 
understanding that the United States 
would not use atomic weapons, ac- 
cording to subsequent press reports. 

A Soviet diplomat was reported to have 
leaked information to the West that 
atomic bombing of Manchurian bases 
would result in Chinese bombing o 
South Korean supply centers and even 
of Japan. Whatever the factual details, 
both sides followed the line of not 
violating mutual expectations base 
upon limited communication. ^ 

Prior announcement of f 

one side in advance of conflict (Sche - 
line suggests), even though not for- 
mally agreed to by the other, can he p 
to set up limitations in the st^ggle 
the proposal is qualitatively clear an 
of an all-or-none character. In an actual 
emergency the prior announcement 
could serve to crystallize expectations 
and guide courses of action. For ex- 
ample, the statement by a nucle^ 
power that it will not resort to atomic 
weapons in the protection of its m er 
ests in the Near East might help to con 
fine the conflict to the use of conven 
tional weapons by both sides even i 
war broke out. 

Nonviolence and Ideological Convertion 
The pacifist doctrines of nonviolenre 
are sometimes seen as techniques ^ 
denial and appeasement. Tim nonsi^ 
lent Gandhian philosophy, hosves cr, s 
not of this character. It is pacifist ^on j 
in method. In a sense it is militant xn 
moral objectives and permits no depar 


hire from its ethical principles. The 
central norm of the system, according 
to A. Naess (1958), is *act in a group 
struggle and act, moreover, in a way 
conducive to long term reduction of 
violence.” The emphasis is upon acUon 
and not passivity, and not only upon 
refraining from violence oneself but on 
behaving so that violence in others 
will be reduced. To attain that objec- 
tive the person must avoid actions that 
would have the effect of humiliatme *e 
rival group, attempt to achieve a high 
degrel of empathy with respect to 
values of members of °PP°5'"g 
group, adopt a consistent attitude of 
lust toward the rival group, including 
an open statement of ones osvri pl^s 
and intentions, and initiate X 

interactions with opponents. In addi- 

C maf visible sacrifices 

for one’s cause and maintain a con- 
sltent set of positive actiyiUes which 

Ire a^attempf at the explicit realiza- 
tion of the goals of the woup. 

Tanis and Katz (1959) have «il W at- 
te^Hon to some of the Pjeho ogical 

I good^ec^ves. The guilt assoch 

as "“e for now primitive 

rmpTeVreeeive social approval. 

” eo^ ouT^mes. Tlmre is a 
sepamlion of me.-ms 
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The logic of bargaining and com- 
promise is well suited for reaching 
agreement about economic and power 
differences, but it is scarcely appropri- 
ate lor the settlement of ideological 
differences of a symbolic character 
Workers can settle their dispute with 
management over wages and fringe 
benefits by accepting a compromise, 
such as half the wage increase they 
wanted, without compromising their 
ethical standards. They cannot, how- 
ever, bargain an ideological princip e 
without compromising their moral 
position. For example, they cannot 
allow the company to appoint the 
union stewards in the foundry m 
return for fringe benefits without 
sacrificing the ideological principle 
of having their own independent 
union, any more than the company can 
allow the union to name the manager 
who is to run the foundry. 

There is an all-or-none 
moral principles. We considM 
mother of a single illegitiinate cWd as 
immoral as the mother of iUegitim 
twins or triplets. Hence ethical ^ an 
ards as such are not the proper su jec 
matter of bargaining and compromis^ 
though the means for achieving c 
may be. This simple prindple has no 
been grasped by the majority o 
white people in the United 
respect to the civil rights of Negro . 
The majority position has been o*’® 
gradualism, of delay, and 
mise. The intensity of the Ne^o 
action has come as a surprise, nu 
the Negroes a moral issue is at s » 
which is not subject to bargaining, 
their children are entitled to equa ty 
of opportunity in public _ 

the Supreme Court has ruled, ^ . 
compromise which would penni i 
grated schooling up to fifth grade on y 
is unacceptable. . i .. j 

In controversies, then, there * \ 
be clarity about the points oi i 


ence and the methods for dealmg with 
them. To prevent the two types ot 
difference from getting confused boto 
sides may send to the bargaining table 
task-oriented representatives, rather 
than ideologues. One function of the 
umpire or arbiter in labor disputes ^ 
to keep the negotiations centered 

around bread-and-butter issues rather 

than around ideological pnnciples. 

In international relations the same 
logic applies. Trade apeements can be 
negotiated between Communist and 
capitalist countries if the discussions 
arrabout trade and not about ideolo^. 
The major difficulty in *e use of bar- 
naining at the international level is that 
fwountries involved have a nabonal- 
S^cTeology to uphold which c» 
exacerbate ffieir <i^Serenc^ ^ndjn f e 
a compromise i^P^^sible. Much as Ber 

Viflc been a source of controversy, 
the United States cannot offer to trade 
n to Ae Soviet Union for some othe 
dty because of moral commitments 

ffifinternational 

State John ’P°'‘TY“describing Ameri- 

morahstic symb , . jan- con- 

can and Russian j and West 

troversies betiveen Eari^an 

promise were >"’P^ ,] arc seems to 

In general, £„ large 

be an l,ns to sS^ect leaders 

bureaucratic m ,a5b.oricnlcd men 
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Will corrupt a good objective The paw 
fist argument is that armmg to the 
teeth will not necessarily deter an op 
ponent but will change the nation re 
sorting to armament and threats into 
the same evil v. arlihe character as the 
opponent The logic of handlmg con 
llicts through force readily counte 
nances a preventive war even by the 
side origmally seeking to protect itself 
ratlicr than to aggress against others 
The nonviolent rationale on the other 
hand, assumes that the readiness to use 


force, violence, and preventive war is 
self defeating The possible success of 
force against an opponent is only tern 
porary, for the opponent or other op 
ponents wiW rise again Moreover, the 
nation enjoying temporary success is 
corrupted in its way of li/e because it 
has taken on the character of an exe 
cutioncr 

Not all methods or all advocates of 
peaceful policy reflect this philosophy 
in complete or ideal form Nonetheless 
It was the major tactic in winning the 
independence of India from British 
rule It was moreover, employed by 
the early Chnstians in establishing 
the Church \nthin the Roman empire 
Nonviolence, though not always ap 
proximating the Gandhian ideal, has 
bcim a major weapon of the Negroes 
m figtiling the battle of civil nghts in 
he United Stales Where this tache 
has employed it creates real prob 
lems for the opposition Since it is tied 
to moral principles or humanitanan 
goals and since it pleads for the on 
jiressor as well as for the oppressed, it 
defles the traditional coping behavior 
R “"d =ulhont) Organized force 
ii rationalized as necessary in dealmc 
with lllegatil) but the use of nonvio^ 

wH^liTT' ? o' -n 
OlanVimS”"*™‘‘“ 

Tlie tvctic of nonviolent moral per 
suasion has seen little use at the inter 


national level It has been primarily a 
strategy for revolutionary movements 
within a national structure Nonethe 
less, some of its precepts such as em 
pathy and understanding and positive 
nonviolent actions toward moral goals 
have apphcation for the behavior of 
nations The mutual trust emphasized 
in this doctnne is one basis of treaties 
and international agreements Though 
many treaties have been broken or 
maintained by force, many have also 
resided on trust Moreover, the non 
violence philosophy cuts through the 
reactive cumulative character of suspi 
cion, threat, and counter threat and its 
ascending cycle of tension 

Pacifist and religious groups embrac 
ing the doctnne of nonviolence tend to 
remain outside the national system 
with respect to decision making The 
philosophy IS important, not because 
these splinter groups are likely to be 
come cntical actors withm the national 
system but because their ideas may 
have some impact over tune on dew 
Sion makers We shall turn then, to 
consider methods of negotiation and 
compromise which assume that some 
degree of conflict resolution is possible 
without the exertion of force 


Bargaining and Compromise 

A common complement of the use of 
threat is the resort to negotiation to 
reach a compromise settlement After 
the threat of a strike by organized la 
bor, or dunng a strike, the representa 
tives of the union and of management 
Will sit do^vn at the bargaining table to 
attempt to reach some agreement about 
the dispute Negotiations are possible 
only if each side is prepared to give 
up something m order to gam some of 
Its objectives In other words, the con 
Icndmg parties must be ready to accept 
a compromise rather than to seek for 
a final solution of all their differences 
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The logic of bargaining and com- 
promise is well suited for reaching 
agreement about economic and power 
differences, but it is scarcely approb- 
ate for the settlement of ideological 
differences of a symbolic character 
Workers can settle their dispute with 
management over wages and fringe 
benefits by accepting a comprom^e, 
such as half the wage increase they 
wanted, without compromising their 
ethical standards. They cannot,^ how- 
ever, bargain an ideological principle 
without compromising their moral 
position. For example, they cannot 
allow the company to appoint the 
union stewards in the foundry m 
return for fringe benefits without 
sacrificing the ideological principle 
of having their own independent 
union, any more than the company can 
allow the union to name the manager 
who is to run the foundry. 

There is an all-or-none qua^ty ^ 
moral principles. We consid^ the 
mother of a single illegitimate chud as 
immoral as the mother of illegitimate 
twins or triplets. Hence ethical s^nd- 
ards as such are not the proper subject 
matter of bargaining and compromise, 
though the means for achieving them 
may be. This simple principle has imt 
been grasped by the majority of the 
white people in the United States with 
respect to the civil rights of Negroes. 
The majority position has been one of 
gradualism, of delay, and of compro- 
mise. The intensity of the Negro re- 
action has come as a surprise. But to 
the Negroes a moral issue is at stake, 
which is not subject to bargaining. If 
their children are entitled to equality 
of opportunity in public education as 
the Supreme Court has ruled, then a 
compromise which would permit inte- 
grated schooling up to fifth grade only 
is unacceptable. 

In controversies, then, there should 
be clarity about the points of differ- 
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ence and the methods for dealing wth 
them. To prevent the two types of 
difference from getting confused bo& 
sides may send to the bargaining table 
task-oriented representatives, rather 
than ideologues. One function of the 
umpire or arbiter in labor disputes is 
to keep the negotiations centered 
around bread-and-butter issues rather 
than around ideological principles. 

In international relations the same 
logic applies. Trade agreements can be 
negotiated between Communist and 
capitalist countries if the discussions 
arLbout trade and not about ideol^. 
The major difficulty in the use of bar- 
gaining at the international level is that 
lie coLtries involved have a 
istio ideology to uphold which can 
exacerbate Uieir differences and inake 
a compromise 

lin has been a source ’ 

the United States cannot offer to ^ade 
it to the Soviet Union for some other 
Cit7 because of moral commitments 

leveTl ?ne of the needless contam. ^ 

tion of economic and power difference 

with nationalisUc ideology. Such co 

S'lch^Feter Dulle his nse^®' 
moralistic symbols con- 

ofa level where bargaining andcom- 

be an® inereasing tendenj^o arg^ 
bureaucratic nations to^s^elKl^^ 
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logues like Churchill were products of 
an older order Hence we may find 
greater willingness and ability at nego 
tiation and compromise among the 
younger leaders of the large bureau 
cratic societies 

Another confusion of moral prin 
ciples and pragmatic issues can be seen 
in the United States policy \vith respect 
to the diplomatic recognition of other 
nations Diplomatic recognition can be 
used pragmatically in two ways It can 
be withheld m the hope of undermining 
a new government or it can be be 
stowed to encourage it and maintam 
channels of communication But it can 
also be used as a moral weapon that is 
the refusal to recognize the new gov 
emment is supported by the rationale 
that the new regime is illegitimate and 
evil This was uie American rationale 
for not recognizing Soviet Russia for 
toe first fifteen years of its existence 
The difficulty with this policy was that 
the United States finally had to recog 
nize toe Soviet Union even though its 
character had not changed The long 
period of diplomatic and other forms 
ot boycott may have contributed to the 
Stahn era of international distrust and 
irresponsibiUty Moreover the confu 
s^ton of moral and practical issues in 
hwent m American policy is apparent 

when toe United Stafesre'cogni^S die 

latonal and reactionary regimes so that 
among some groups outside the United 
Mates the American government is seen 
as endwsmg undemocratic govern 
agreement about a 
yt line of direct telephonic com 
munication beliveen the Kremlin and 
Washington to avert an accidental war 
toows how far the United States hS 
moved from its earlier moral position of 
not coinmumcating wth an opponent 
regarded as unclean Nevertoefew the 
Pnnciple is still invoked 
against the goi emment of Communist 
China and against its admission to the 


United Nations and the family of na 
tions The United States is one of the 
few nations that still refuse to grant 
recognition to the government of some 
600 000 000 Chinese people And this 
tough policy toward China does not 
seem to have made it less militant 

Often it is difficult to achieve success 
ful negotiation of differences because 
disagreements about present problems 
of conflicting interests have taken on a 
moral cast and a win lose character 
Nations have committed themselves to 
a position from which it is difficult to 
withdraw J D Singer (1958) points 
out therefore that negotiations should 
start on procedures for handling future 
events rather than on immediately 
pressing issues Success in such areas 
may prepare the way for other types 
of negotiations 

The outcome of the process of nego 
tiation over pragmatic matters is not 
necessarily successful in achievmg com 
promise even if ideological issues do 
not confuse the bargaining There is a 
tendency to move towara a deadlock 
m that each side wants to drive as hard 
a bargain as possible and thus starts 
with as high a level of demands as pos 
»ble Hence there is the problem of 
knowing what the other side will really 
settle for and the reluctance to yield 
on any essential before the antagonist 
does Real movement in negotiation 
may therefore never get very far and 
n^y sometimes not even get started 
‘^'tonsity of the need by either or 
both of the parties for some settlement 
IS one factor facilitating movement An 
other factor is the ingenuity in finding a 
concession valued by the other side 
but not of much value to ones own 
group 

1 umpire or arbiter is uti 

'f ^ labor management conflict part 
ot his role is to ascertain the realistic 
as against the stated positions of both 
contending parties He can then sug 
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gest proposals in the intermediate area 
of the reahstic demands of the two 
groups or leak information to each side 
about what the other group will settle 
for He can assess the reality basis ot 
the threats of either side to leave the 
negotiation table and resort to force 
He can then communicate his assess 
ment to the other side 
In international disputes similar de 
vices of arbitration are employedto 
help m the negotiation process The 
services of the larger nations are often 
employed m disputes between smaller 
powers International commissions are 
accepted even by the more powerfu 
nations in some areas of disagreement 
The symbolic pnnciple of national sov 
ereignty serves as a serious obstacle tor 
the big powers in accepting the serv 
ices of an mtemational arbiter for issues 
deemed important Neither Russia nor 
the United States is wdling to utuize 
either the United Nations or the World 
Court for the arbitration of them basic 
differences 

As modem nation states take on more 
and more o£ the form of large techno 
logical bureaucratic structures, they are 
likely to depart from adherence to a 
solutistic dogmas of national soi^r 
eignty A major function of leadership 
in such structures is negotiation, com 
promise, and adjudication to maintain 
the balance of the component subs^ 
terns Hence more carry over to t e 
international system of the negotiati^ 
pnnciple is possible and even pro 
able , 

Negotiation and bargaining are no 
necessanly used in isolation as ^ 

method for conflict reduction They 
often follow the use of threats and ic 
mobilization of force so that one or 
both sides are negotiating from a posi 
lion of strength One area of empincal 
research that has not been exploits is 
the examinabon of the \alidity or c 
argument tint negotiation from a posi 


bon of strength is the most effective 
basis for bargaining Case studies of 
international conferences resulting m 
agreement or deadlock could explore 
t& types of conditions leading to given 
outcomes 

The difficulty with the compromise 
outcome, however, is that the basic 
problem may not be solved and may 
Lntmue to be a source of tension 
Fundamental political settlements, it is 
often contended, must come befrae bar- 
gaining about specific issues On ffie 
Sther hand, a genuine 
ferences in interests and ideology may 

be impossible of accomplishment and 

m fact may not be necessary for ffie 
preservation of the peace Getting 
down to basic issues often "’“‘is Ae 
mvotang of affective ideological sym 
b^rwhereas more may be attained 
by negotiations m which “ 

upon Luring procedural agreements 

Shifting from a Strategij 
Jrwl to oL of Negotmuon We have 

Xeady coDimentel on Ae common no- 
♦hni if negotiations are to be er 

even war if both «ae 

‘“'■^(“srhlTniWeral act, to be effec- 
ment buen a rccipro 

‘"(if Aonfd, in terms of mihlonj 

&Sper«iedb>Aocncm>asre- 
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ducing his external threat, (3) should 
not increase the enemy’s threat to our 
heartland, (4) should be such that re 
ciprocal action by the enemy is avail- 
able and clearly indicated, (5) should 
be announced in advance and widely 
publicized to ally, neutral and enemy 
countries— as regards the nature of the 
act, its purpose as part of a consistent 
policy, and the expected reciprocation, 
(6) but should not demand prior com 
mitment to reciprocation by the enemy 
as a condition for its commission” 
(p 316) 

The major problem in Osgood’s pro 
posal IS not the probable effectiveness 
of the unilateral act but the difficulty 
of any nation taking the first step The 
graduated unilateral disengagement 
has the advantage, however, or pointing 
to the key problem of cutting the cycle 
of the arms race, in which tension leads 
to more armament and more armament 
to more tension A negotiated mutual 
move toward slowing this race could 
have some of the effects of the Osgood 
proposal At least this has been the 
hope in the treaty between the United 
btates and Russia banning nuclear test- 
ing in the atmosphere In fact, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's 1963 speech at Amen- 
can University suggested that he ap- 
preciated the merit of the Osgodd 
analysis 

The test-ban agreement was pre 
ceded by moves that also reduced the 
threat-arms spiral Specifically there 
has been a shift away from intensify- 

ng the perception of threat by both 
sides in changmg the emphasis from 

letL al'^' to second strike 

retahalory power The first-strike capa 
bil.^ armed at the military demohtmn 
“ “torpreted as more 
threatening than a retaliatory second 
strike because it is more offemive S 

upon the success of beating the enemy 
to the punch and its build up implies 


aggression Its weapons and their dis- 
posihon could not survive a retaliatory 
strike if It failed in the initial round 
Hence a well-developed first-strike 
capability may create some feeling of 
secunty to the side possessing it, but 
resulting insecunty to the other side in 
that It IS geared to going first, to aggres- 
sion and offense Thus, Soviet Russia 
regarded United States weapons in Tur- 
key and at other points close to its bor- 
ders as part of our first-strike capability, 
useful to the United States for aggres- 
sive purposes only In the same fashion 
the United States regarded atomic 
weapons in Cuba as part of a first-strike 
capability and hence as offensive weap- 
ons Both sides have moved in the di- 
rection of giving greater emphasis to 
retaliatory strikes with some lessening 
of the tension between them To reduce 
the tension still further there would 
have to be more pulling back of atomic 
bases and less concern with a weapons 
system geared to a first-strike capa 
bility 

Problem Solving and Creative 
Integration 

Mary P Follett in her Creative ex- 
perience (1924) applied to social dis- 
putes the distinction between compro- 
mise and genuine solution, which Ed 
Win B Holt (1915) conceptualized at 
the level of individual conflict Holt 
pointed out that the individual can 
meet his internal conflicts by alternate 
concessions to both sets of conflicting 
impulses or he can, through discrmu 
natmg analysis, discover an integration 
or solution Follett used the term “ere 
ative experience” to describe the same 
problem solving process in social dis- 
agreements m which a discriminating 
course of conduct could permit each 
mdividual to achieve his central pur- 
/iQc recently Anatol Rapoport 

(1961) has called attention to the same 
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need for deeper analysis of problems 
with which Holt and Follett were con- 
cerned. Many problems are not capable 
of solution with the usual approach 
and take on the character of dilemmas. 
To solve them requires a new frame 
of reference. They are like puzzles that 
continue to baffle us as long as we re- 
main in the usual set and apply the 
usual techniques. It is only when we 
shift our approach and utilize a radi- 
cally different set of assumptions that 
the dilemma can be solved. 

In a recent volume entitled Preoent- 
ing World War III (Wright, Evan, & 
Deutsch, 1962) scholars and scientists 
from many disciplines have discarded 
the conventional assumptions of policy 
makers and have set forth imaginative 
proposals for more integrative solutions 
of the conflict between the East and 
West. They include, for example, the 
following suggestions: 

1. An extension of the United Na- 
tions to include a forum of suprana- 
tional communities (the unit of mem- 
bership would not be a nation state but 
s regional entity) and a forum of infra- 
national entities where the membership 
consists of nongovernmental or private 
organizations (Evan, 1962). 

2. The development of a community 
of international interest through co- 
operation among nations to employ 
world-wide technology for improving 
the climate by transporting great masses 
of water, by directing ocean currents, 
and by modifying the reflective proper- 
ties of the earth’s surface (C. PoIctov- 

1962). 

^ 3. The diversification of the areas of 
^ternational competition for prestige, 
f there are many different types ^ of 
^opeated contests, from the exploration 
of outer space to the conquest of dis- 
in underdeveloped areas, a de- 
toat by one nation in the prestige com- 
petition is not total or necessarily ir- 
^^•ersible (Etzioni, 1962). 


4. Unilateral moves in areas other 
than those of immediate obvious ten- 
sion. The proposal of C. Osgood for a 
graduated program of tension reduc- 
tion through a unilateral step toward 
disarmament has already been dis- 
cussed. D. Riesman (1962) points out 
that similar unilateral moves could be 
made in other ways and has illustrated 
his point by the ‘‘Nylon War’^-a satiri- 
cal example in which American con- 
sumer goods are dumped throughout 
Russia without charge. 

5 Internationalizing military force. 
The problem of national security is now 
met by national military forces and 
generaUy by alliances he^een nabons 
for the cooperative use of ffleir armies 
and weapons. This cooperative airange- 

ment could be extended by settmyp 

a new international institution to w^ch 
nSs would contribute their ama- 

to thisTntemational force for 

r'^eaTa « in 

proposal IS mat n- than to 

“rS^tYfelnSnl 

l^lnaf «Tn‘a nonviolence (Kel- 

man, 1962). toward peace. The 

6. Economic steps t 1 

industrial-milita^ maintaining and in- 
pressures toward i,uiia-up is 

Lasing the armarnent^^^^^^^ 

an inevitable hence can be 

ciaUy deteimined and planning. 

changed specifications for 

E. Benoit (196-) g “ 'qucnccs of dis- 
how the eeonon.|C ~n ^ .j„„t m.T 

armament “he 

jor disruption of ‘he stated 

Lde (a) /‘rt'^L^in ‘he oafonal 
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grams, (b) encouraging defense con- 
tractors to budget as a deductible cost 
some percentage of their contracts to 
programs for handling their reconver- 
sion problems, (c) tax reductions for 
companies engaged in innovation and 
risk taking, and (d) across the board 
tax cuts on personal income 
The many proposals offered by social 
scientists who have approached the 
dilemma of mtemahonal tension from 
a problem solving point of view differ 
in theoretical merit and practical utihty 
They can be dismissed as too academic 
and too remote from the practical 
operations of the national system Such 
a blanket rejection, however, is in itself 
unrealistic in that the national system 
IS not without adaptive features These 
adaptive features of the modern tech- 
nological bureaucracy, which is em- 
pirically oriented, make possible the 
acceptance of innovative ideas under 
&ven system conditions For example, 
the Kennedy administration, confronW 
with the dilemma of the survival of our 
national system in its present form, 
showed interest in the Osgood pro 
posals for reducing mternational ten 
Mons and made progress in its treaties 
banning atmospheric testing and pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons m space The 
Benoit proposals for economic steps 
toward peace are sufficiently close to 
current measures to cut taxes and to 
gmde the national economy m given 
directions so that they are not outside 
the system In summary, creative ideas 
ot a probl^ solving type can gam ac- 
ceptance if they are adaptable to the 
functioning of the national system m 
which they are made ^ 

Finally, the development of the Eu- 
ropean community is an interesting 
case sudy of a creative solution to 
some of the age old conflicts among 
European nations The bitter memone! 
of past wars and the deep antagonisms 
between some of the countries would 


have prevented the most optimistic in- 
ternationalists of a preceding genera- 
tion from predicting a unified Europe 
But the economic and technological 
forces of the competing bureaucratic 
systems pushed toward integration 
Haas (1958) has mitten about this 
development as follows “The ‘good’ 
Europeans are not the mam creators of 
the regional community that is growing 
up, the process of community formation 
is dominated by nationally constituted 
groups with specific interests and aims, 
willing and able to adjust their aspira- 
tions by turning to supranational means 
when the course appears profitable” 
(p xiv) Trade union members and 
businessmen both saw the advantages 
of a more rational organization of in- 
dustnal and political life Haas names 
four conditions as critical to European 
integration (a) industrialized nations 
already heavily involved in interna- 
tional trade and finance, (b) the organi- 
zation of the masses in these countries 
in interest groups and political parties, 
(c) the leadership of these groups by 
elites competing for influence, and (d) 
the influence of traditions and assump- 
tions of political democracy upon these 
ehtes 

’The European integrative process 
can, moreover, be described within the 
framework of our social-psychological 
analysis of nation states We had speci- 
fied that the assumption of national 
roles depended upon the arousal of one 
Or more of four types of factors emo- 
tional conditioning to national symbols, 
sense of national identity, compensa- 
tory identification, and instrumental 
rewards Moreover, we had assumed 
that with the growth of technological 
bureaucracy the instrumental involve- 
ment becomes more important than 
emotional conditioning to symbols and 
that the sense of national identity no 
j^ger has to be tied to national sym- 
bols In the European nations the in 
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terest groups pushing for regional unity 
were more concerned with instrumental 
rewards than with symbols and they 
saw clearly that their way of life could 
be enriched by extending the sub- 
systems to which they belonged across 
national boundaries At the same time 
they could maintain their national iden- 
tity m noneconomic sectors of life In 
short, the nation state, m spite of its 
dominant role during the p^st two cen 
tunes, IS not the final organizabonal 
arrangement of human lives The in- 
creasing interdependence of all parts of 
the world m the space age may be pro 
ductive of the further growth of inter- 
national systems 

The European development has m 
terestmg implications for the sociologi- 
cal position that a peaceful world order 
IS dependent upon consensus 
respect to a common set of values Thus 
Talcott Parsons (1962) argues that 
“every effort be made to promulgate 
carefully considered statements or 
value commitments which may provide 
a basis for consensus among both have 
and have not nations” (p 318) There 
IS, however, a grave danger in an em 
phasis upon ideological agreement 
Once discussion begins at this level the 
symbolic character of values involving 
absolutistic, finahstic, affective, and 
moral qualities may precipitate conflict 
rather than debate It would seem wiser 
to emphasize common practical in 
terests, as m European integration, and 
to seek agreement on ideological values 
as a later step m the process Parsons 
himself recognizes this problem m part 
when he speaks of downgrading some 
issues that formerly have been treated 
as fundamental moral issues Sue 
downgrading, however, can occur more 
readily in a context of task solution o 
empincal problems than in a discus- 
sion of values per se Finally Fareons 
does note the significance of establish- 
mg consensus at the procedural leve 
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Again, it seems wiser to attempt to gam 
acceptance of procedures for solving 
problems and for mstitutionahzing 
specific norms than of general value 
codes Both Communist and capitalist 
societies already have some common 
norms about specific practices, and in- 
tegration can be achieved at this pro 
cedural normative level more readily 
than at the level of ideological goals 
Bureaucratic expansion as m me de- 
veloping European community has pro 
ceeded in this fashion The surplus 
meanings and the irrelevant emotions 
associated with the ideological symbols 
of a system are more functional tor 
mobilizing that system against a com 
peting system than for reaching con 
sensus across systems 
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In the hst two chapters we exanrined sonre of 
processes within a nation-reflected in pubhc moods 
Lt create a predisposition or a state of readiness for on or^nother 
kind of international action. In the next two chap ers we tumjo 
examination of processes involved in the actual .nteractron of » 
more nations, given a particular Internationa ““ ‘°g these 

pattern of relations between the interacting n ’ , ^ , exclusively, 

chapters focus on individual actors-typically, ^ psycho- 

those who are responsible for state the 

logical and social processes that in determine 

situation and their choice of action. P 
the actions and reactions of the interacting states tow 

and hence the ultimate outcome of the oerception and orien- 

Chapter 11 is concerned with the processes of pjj^ti 
tation, occurring within two interacting n processes consti- 

actions of the other and in turn reac s , individ- 

tute the definition of the international situa o ^ 

ual actors, and determine the eourse will be per- 

take. What are the conditions under whi 

ceived as threatening or nonthreatenmg preconceptions? What is 

of misunderstanding and inability to nations develops? 

the process whereby trust or distrust e become built-in 

What are the conditions under whic su j,pjjditions under which 
assumptions and inflexible patterns, an determines the level 

they remain open and amenable to ang . pJ nations to 

of responsiveness that marks the gen^ reaction mutually 

each other? Under what conditions do ^ an armaments 

reinforce each other, leading to ^ j^p^ can a benevolent 

race? How can such a circle be miestions to which the next 

circle be initiated? These are the kinds of questxo 

chapter is addressed. 


m 
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Chapter 11 continues, in a sense, the exploration of the climate of 
international action, started in Chapter 9 But, whereas Chapter 9 was 
concerned with general underlying moods that predispose a nation to 
act m certain ways, Chapter 11 focuses on the more specific atmosphere 
within which the relationship between two nations is carried out 
Chapter 11 can also be seen as a bridge between Parts One and Two 
of tins volume It is primarily concerned with mutual images of inter- 
acting nations and the determinants of these images, but its emphasis 
is on the role of these images in the determination of international 
action It takes the process of image formation and change, essentially, 
as a step in the sequence of mteracbon between nations— the step that 
marks the definition of the situation, preparatory to the choice of 
action 

Dean G Pruitt, the author of Chapter 11, is Associate Professor in 
the Department of Psychology and the Center for Research on Social 
Behavior at the University of Delaware At the same time he is Re- 
search Associate in the International Relations Program, Northwestern 
University He is a member of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues He has 
published articles on decision making and on psychological approaches 
to international relations His current research interests focus on inter 
personal and inlergroup interaction, and on negotiation and bargain- 
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Definition of the Situation 
as a Determinant of 
International Action* 


Dean G. Pruitt 


INTRODUCTION 

Meaningful propositions about inter- 
national relations can be derived from 
a variety of frameworks The nations ol 
the world can be viewed as a single sys 
tern with characteristics transcending 
those of the individual nations that 
comprise it ^ Or one can focus on in- 
dividual nations and explain their for- 


eisn policies m terms of naUonal atto 
ViiTtes^such as goals and capabilities 


viuuai imuLUis aiiu — 

^ reparauon of fliis bX 

i approach .0 thcor, m In hU 

balance of power (for example. Hof. 1953 -d Clanfc^^ ‘"•'"’““nal 
Iheory of the power tonsilion, by Kaplan (1 3^ , SSlero and by a numbc 

Brody (1963) m h.s experimental study of the nth na>.™ P 

whose worlcis included m Rosenau (1961, Fa • Organshi, 1958, an .njidv 

niost textbcohs of international «'?"ons (for examplc^^ xarm^> 

1957) discuss national goals and capabilities jpipnnmants of foreign pobcj (s 
»f other national attnhutes have been « determ 

1963, Sprout & Sprout, 1957, Wright, 19S5) . i, discussed In ChapI 

a The decision making approach to na ‘O" ^ monograph by n) 

'oluuie The most prominent publication m this area 

Sapm (1962) j„ 
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zens^ All of these approaches have 
something to offer, but only the last 
will be utilized in this chapter 
In tracing the behavior of the state 
to the behavior of individual citizens, 
wc do not mean to imply that all citi 
zens are equally involved Some, who 
can be called decision makers, are 
centrally involved, taking an active role 
in the formulation and execution of for 
eign policy Others, more peripherally 
located, provide guidance to the deci 
Sion makers by stating goals, limits, 
and proposals for action Still others 
play no active part but, through their 
potential for action, force decision 
makers to move in certam directions 
and avoid others 

By reducing international behavior 
to the behavior of individuals, it is 
possible to draw on the principles of 
psychology to derive new hypotheses 
In doing so we need not be restricted to 
the narrow models of the 1930s and 
early 1940s, when psychologists often 
attributed international behavior to 
the irrational expression of strong emo 
tions Psychology as a whole has pro 
gressed since that lime, and human 
beliavior is now viewed as a com 
plex combination of many factors 


many 
perceptions, predic 


motives, emotions, ^ 

bons about the future, *and the hke 
Today, there is no need to choose 
bctuecn the view that man is rational 
and he view that he is irrational Both 
can be encompassed within the same 
conceptual framework 
One wa, to account for an individ- 
uals social behanor is to desenbe his 
definition of social situation' Bv 

'am ‘"'“SC of the people 

around him-thcir capabilities, inten 
ons, and Iraits-and his Mew of how 

'’r™.'’ c goals and 

codes of bchiMor Libewise, the dcci- 
f^^^ade bj a policj maker or the 


proposals, goals, and limits communi 
cated to him by another citizen may be 
derived from a definition of the inter- 
national Situation By this is meant a 
set of images possessed by an individ 
ual, representing his view of what other 
nations are like, what relevance they 
have to the goals of his own nation, and 
what behavior toward them would be 
appropriate for his own nation Taking 
this approach, it is possible to dis 
tinguish three broad classes of images 
that influence action toward another 
nation 

1 Predictions about the future be- 
hatnor of the other nation Policy 
makers and interested citizens are con 
stantly trying to predict the future 
behavior of other nations Such pre 
dictions are useful for detecting new 
problems and new opportunities to 
pursue established goals In addition, 
when proposals for new policies are 
being discussed, it is often useful to 
try to predict how other nations will 
react 

2 Perceptions of the basic character 
isttcs of the other nation Most people 
are not content with simply observing 
and predicting another person’s actions 
They usually want to go deeper and 
assess his basic characteristics, the 
springs from which his behavior flows 
The same is true in the perception of 
nations Whole nations are classified 
into categories such as friendly, hostile, 
weak, or trustworthy People rely on 
such characterizations to explain the 
behavior of another nation and to pre 
diet what it will do in the future They 
are also used as a guide to the choice 
of appropnate policies for dealing with 
the nation 

3 Conceptions of appropriate nays 
for dealing with the other nation 
When two nations interact over a 


4 P , — period of time, certam patterns often 

« Examples of the individual aomoach ^ 

»Thlj concept was Cnt inlroduLa m ^ presented throughout this chapter 

(1927) ‘rodueed, m a slightly different form by Thomas and ZnamecU 
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emerge, that is, certain kinds of action 
that are repeated over and over The 
United States regularly consults the 
British in matters regarding Hong 
Kong The Egyptians take every oppor 
tunity to make tough remarks con- 
cerning Israel To some extent, each 
individual action is determined by the 
events of the moment But the fact that 
certain patterns are repeated suggests, 
m addition, the existence of policies or 
rules of thumb concerning the actions 
that are deemed appropnate to take 
toward another nation under most cir 
cumstances 

This chapter will deal primarily with 
three rather specific kinds of image, cor- 
responding to the three broad classes 
]ust described The three images are 
(a) threat perception, the belief that 
the future behavior of another nation is 
likely to frustrate the attainment of a 
specific goal, (b) trust or distrust, the 
perception of the basic characteristics 
of another nation as generally trust 
worthy or untrustwortny, and (c) re 
sponsiveness, the conception of how 
helpful one's nation should be in deal 
ing With another nation— a general 
orientation that underlies many more 
specific action patterns After a bnef 
discussion of the impact of these three 
types of images on national behavior, 
we shall examine in detail the ways in 
which they develop and change in the 
course of the interaction between two 
nations The shape that these ima^s 
take constitutes the definition of the 
international situation on which na- 
tional action IS based 

Most of the ideas presented will be 
grounded m psychological theory and 
research but speculative with regard to 
international relations 

Threat Perception and Its Consequences 

National behavior can often be 
traced to the perception that another 
nation is threatening a basic goal In 
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some cases, military security seems 
threatened In other cases, economic or 
political goals seem in jeopardy 

A vanety of tactics is available for 
coping with perceived threat It may 
be possible to improve the capability of 
one s own nation, as in the military 
sphere, by eqmppmg an army or court 
mg allies Or an attempt may be made 
to reduce the other nation s capability, 
as by mterrupting its supply lines or by 
preventive attack It may also be possi 
ble to alter the intentions of the other 
nabon's leaders by arguing persua 
sively, mabng contingent threats and 
promises, or altenng conditions that 
they see as frustrating If none of these 
tacbes succeeds, the only way to escape 
a sense of threat may he to give up he 
goal that IS threatened Most of Ae 
tactics lust desenbed are among the 
basic elements of what is commonly 
called ‘international politics 

Besides eliciting behavior designed 

to cope with the problem the percep 
t.on of threat is h^ely 
chological tension m the oo^eiver 
Several lines of evidence reveal that 
nsvchological stress is intimately related 
F pfficiencv of problem solving 

IDnver 1962). some stress being neces 

the optimal leve of 
problem to problem (Sarason « 

.nto the “ oclse^ that are im 

the psycholop P y erpen 

paired by high stress va ^i^., 

me"*' & An'dreus, 195S. and 

Katchmar, osgood, 1962) have 

others revacas ed by usgw 
shoavn that PeeP’^/^^*” thmh 

ZXZ more hUI) to persut in 
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old, maladaptive approaches Experi- 
menters (for example, Dnver, 1962) 
hav e also found that the dimensionality 
of thinking reduces under stress, in 
other words, that individual objects (m 
Driver’s thesis, other nations) seem less 
complicated the greater the stress In 
addition, some authors have speculated 
that stress causes a reduction m the 
number of consequences considered in 
evaluating a potential course of action 
In part, this may be due to foreshort- 
ened perspective, that is, to increased 
difficult) in thinking ahead (Osgood, 
1962) It may also derive in part from 
a reduction in the number of goals con- 
sidered worthy of pursuit (Milbum, 
1961) 


Tlie findings and hypotheses just de- 
scribed have relevance to national deci- 
sion making They suggest that in times 
of "national stress,” when national as- 
pirations seem threatened, decision- 
makers are likely (a) to be less aware 
of the complexity of their environment, 

(b) to consider tewer alternatives, and 

(c) to choose among alternatives more 
impulsively with less adequate review 
of tlicir consequences 

Thrwt perception is often a promi- 
nent feature of the progression ol 
events that lead to war Actions laker 
h) one nation to defend itself againsi 
threat arc often seen as evidence ol 
threat b) the citizens of another Thi: 
ma> lead to defensive preparations bi 
the other nation, vvhic^, m turn, ari 
seen as further evidence of threat 
tttizens of the first Thus intematiomi 
tension mi) dev elop tlirough a “circula 
process (see pp 420 ff) that produce 
^"'^se of threat on botl 
sides Such circular processes hav. 

i' f", ■" ">0 out 

brnl, liVing place in a time of ensi 
"I.™ the .ease of threat becamrs' 
KTcat on one or Ixitli sides that dcci 
Sion malm lost their capacity to thinl 
cIcarU nhom the problems at hand 


Evidence of unclear thinking in a time 
of crisis can be found in a series of 
emotional statements made by the 
German Kaiser just prior to the German 
invasion of Belgium and France in 
1914, as cited by Zinnes, North, and 
Koch (1961) 

Trust, Distrust, and Their Consequences 

Distrust and threat perception are 
not synonymous While threat percep- 
tion is the expectation that another 
nation will be harmful m a specific 
way, distrust is the expectation that 
another nation will usually be harmful 
One can exist without the other For 
example, an American businessman 
may feel quite threatened by Japanese 
advances m the manufacturing of elec- 
tronic equipment and yet feel relatively 
trusting toward the Japanese in general 
The same American may be profoundly 
distrustful of Communist China and 
yet perceive little military threat from 
that quarter 

Though not the same thing, distrust 
and threat perception are often causally 
related The more they distrust another 
nation, the more likely are people to 
perceive it as a threat to some or all 
of the interests of their own nation 
Conversely, continued perception of 
threat from another nation produces an 
increased level of distrust 

When a nation is distrusted, another 
cunous phenomenon is sometimes 
found People tend to blame a lot of 
their misfortunes on the nation, m 
eluding many for which it is not clearly 
responsible (Osgood, 1962) The re- 
sulting misconceptions may reduce 
their capacity for coping with reality 
An example can be seen in the official 
Amencan government position about 
the causes of the riots in Japan that 
prevented President Eisenhower’s visit 
in 1959 At the lime they occurred, 
these riots were blamed on the Soviet 
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Union, m accordance with the usual 
stereotype Today, it is commonly 
recognized that the causes of the riots 
lay primarily m Japanese society rather 
than in Moscow. 

The less trusted another nation, the 
less efFort is made to understand the 
motives of its leaders Everything they 
do seems part of a basic, evil scheme 
that IS unaffected by such things as 
struggles between competing political 
factions or threats from the outside It 
IS particularly hard to believe that these 
leaders are reacting defensively to 
actions tahen by one’s own nation An 
example of the latter point may be 
seen in Churchill’s failure in 1940 to 
anticipate that the Germans would 
occupy Norway if the British attempted 
to stop German shipping on the Nor 
wegian coast Accordmg to Fox (1959), 
Churchill went ahead with the block- 
ade because he believed that the Nazis 
would invade Norway if they wanted 
to, regardless of Bntish actions 
Trust can be defined as the expecta- 
tion that another nation will usumly 
be helpful The more trusted another 
nation, the less likely it is to be per- 
ceived as a threat, for two reasons 
(a) Trust acts as a “shock absorbing 
cushion’ (Osgood, 1962) against evi- 
dence of threat The more trusty 
another nation, the greater the tend 

^ . ■ >■ ntrtAe^nrf 


a false conclusion about the extent to 
which the other nation threatens their 
interests 

Responsiveness and Its Consequences 

Regularities can often be found in 
the extent to which one nation ts help- 
ful or harmful toward another A 
variety of possible explanations can be 
given for such regulanties In this 
chapter, they are attributed to onenta- 
tions of responsiveness,' that is, to con- 
cepbons in the minds of individuals of 
the degree to which their nation should 
be helpful toward another nation 

The existence and importance ot 
such orientations are suggested by the 
results of an interview study conducted 
by the author (Pruitt, 1964) Interviews 
were taken from fourteen members ot 
the XYZ Office m one of the 
bureaus of the Department of State 
an office that handles JL, 

group of friendly nations I" 
mews, each officer was asked to de 
scribe the procedure employed m 
solving hvo policy problems on which 

’’ Members"of tfeKra Office seemed 
to see their role largely as one ot per 

is: 


nauons into consiu«Aat.-a 

another nation, the greater the tena latmg Amencan policy imple- 

ency to discount or reinterpret evidence ^Yiey consciously a . ‘ 

of threat from that nation (b) Mutual n^ented responsive nations To 

trust also makes it easier for two nations needs one of the 

to negotiate agreements, since the citi- paraphrase e re die basic 

zens of each can anticipate that the I^p men in e » 

citizens of the other will uphold their policies o imtating too much 

ond of the bargain As a consequence, other under our ^\ mg, as for 

international cooperabon increases and the jjjo Agnculturc Dc- 

"ith it communication Increased com ins^ce undercutting a com- 
munication, in turn, reduces the chance market m " 

that people m either natio n will reaci m 

“in.cn«.,onal .nd in.cipruonnl 

«« it m a closely related sense It u equally applicable 
lelalions 
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Carrying out this role often led XYZ 
officers into conflict with members of 
other agencies over the extent to which 
the government should malce con- 
cessions to the other nations, with the 
XYZ Office usually favoring more con- 
cessions Such conflicts were often won 
by members of the XYZ Office, which 
suggests that these officers had a good 
deal of support throughout the govern- 
ment for the definition of their roles 
Thus the ultimate roots of their re- 
sponsiveness appeared to run deeply 
into the political structure of the nation 
Before turning to specific applica- 
tions of the concept to international 
relations, a few general comments need 
to be made about the way responsive- 
ness affects behavior Responsiveness 
can be thought of as a variable, ranging 
from very weak to very strong Two 
relationships can be postulated be- 
tween responsiveness and willingness 
to help another party 

1 The greater one’s responsiveness, 
the greater one’s willingness to sacri- 
fice his own welfare to be helpful to the 
other 

2 If one IS at all responsive, one’s 
willingness to adopt a course of action 
IS wntingent on the degree to which it 
helps the other ^ 

The author’s State Department inter- 
views >«elded support for the second of 
these two propositions According to 
a highly placed mformant, when a 
n request of the 

Uml<^ Slates, an XYZ officer will at- 
tempt to evaluate the importance of 


this request to the nation that made it 
If die people who made it do not con- 
sider it important, the XYZ Office will 
simply bring it to the attention of other 
parts of the government But if there 
appear to be strong feelings m the other 
nation, members of the XYZ Office are 
likely to “go to bat” for the request 
In short, XYZ officers tend to push 
more vigorously for the adoption of a 
policy the more important it seems to 
people m the other nation 

Responsiveness affects the choice of 
tactics during controversies The more 
responsive a person feels toward an- 
other nation, the more likely is he to 
want his nation to use mild tactics m 
dealing with the other nation, such 
as discussion, compromise, contingent 
promise, and the like, and the less 
likely IS he to allow the use of harsh 
tactics such as subversion, propaganda, 
contingent threats, shows of force, and 
the like 

It follows that when responsiveness 
IS strong m one nation and especially 
when it IS strong m both, controversies 
lend to be short-lived Vicious circles 
of punishment and counter punishment 
are unlikely to persist because at least 
one side is unwilling to return m 
punishment what it has received from 
the other 

Furthermore, like trust, responsive- 
ness on one or both sides facilitates the 
negotiation of agreements This is so 
because responsiveness makes people 
more willing to accept an unequal pro- 
posal, one that seems to benefit the 


aevjicu uj • 


fom.ulal.on , 

UiIa; — A«(a) + paA^X) ^ 
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«« fa S advantage” of ahoraafave X lo Party 1 
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other nation more than their own. The 
stronger the responsiveness, the less 
the insistence on exact tit for tat. As a 
result, a wider range of proposals is 
available, and a proposal acceptabk 
to both sides is more likely to be found. 

Responsiveness is closely related to 
trust. People who trust another nation 
are likely to be responsive to it and vice 
versa. In addition, over the long run, 
responsiveness on one side tends to 
elicit trust on the other, because peope 
on the other side come to see that the 
first side is interested in their welfare. 

A discussion of the relationship 1^- 
tween trust and responsiveness in the 
formation of aUiances and unions b^ 
tween states can be found in the work 
of K. W. Deutsch (1957). 

Though closely related, trust and re- 
sponsiveness cannot be treated simply 
as two versions of the same variable 
because the correlation between them 
is not perfect. Examples can be 
in which people in one nation exhibit 
great trust but little responsiveness to- 
ward another nation~for example, the 
traditional view held by citizens ot 
many colonial nations toward their 
colonies. Likewise, great responsiven^ 
can sometimes be found associate 
with little trust, as in the outlook of me 
citizens of a small nation that is trying 
to appease a powerful aggressor. 

As a concept, responsiveness ^ is 
closely related to the traditional notion 
of “power” used by many politica 
scientists. The two concepts are really 
opposite sides of a coin, since power 
can be defined as the capacity to in- 
fluence and responsiveness as the will- 
ingness to be influenced. However, 
responsiveness is a more analytic <^n" 
cept, in the sense of describing a link 
in the causal chain that is closer to 
observable behavior. As such, it con- 
forms more closely to the criteria 
recently enunciated by Katz and Slot- 
^and (1959) for the development ot 


useful concepts in the behavioral 
sciences. It is also more closely allied 
to concepts in the fields of sociology 
and psychology, where rich bodies of 
theory already exist that can be “mined 
for new insights into international be- 
havior. 


Summary 

Certain aspects of international be- 
havior can be attributed to *6 linages 
of other nations held by individual 
neople. Three kinds of image are par- 
ficularly important: threat perception, 
distrust"^ (together with 
trust), and responsiveness. Threat per 
cTpUon leads to the adoption of 
defensive tactics and also produces 
pwchological tensions that may impart 
Ae quality of national problem-solving. 

Sis^sti^ more basic percep^ 

another nation and may underlie threat 
peStion in addition to producing 

Si'S,"" iu “ r-. 

..i_ »%Qfinn. 


the developm^ of 
threat perception 
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A Model of Threat Perception 

Threats are inferred from two kinds 
of evidence evidence of capability to 
do harm and evidence of intent to do it 
Both must be present before another 
nation is viewed as a threat 
Singer (1958) illustrates this point 
“The Bntish today maintain a rela- 
tively formidable military establish 
ment, capable of rendering extensive 
damage to the United States” 
(p 94) But Washington does not feel 
threatened because there is no per- 
ceived intent “Conversely, the extreme 
hostility of the Egyptian government, 
because it is not coupled with signifi 
cant military capability, has not 
produced any important level of threat- 
pcrccpUon m Washington” (p 94) 
Threat is perceived, as in American- 
Son let relations, when there is evidence 
of both capability and intent Singer 
has proposed a quasi-mathematical 
formulation that summarizes his posi- 
, Threat Perception = Estimated 
Capability x Estimated Intent” (p 94) 
Estimates of capability and intent, in 
turn, are also inferred and need to be 
explained m psychological terms 
Hj’pothcses about the process of 
inference can be drawn from the 
Direciivc-Slaje Theory of Perception 
(Allport, 1955) Most inferences are 
bisctl m part on c\adence and in part 
on prcdtsjiostUons that affect the in 
terpretation of evidence Predisposi 
tiom m turn, onginale in motivational 
and cmotioml stales, altitudes and past 
cxpcnencc T'vo generalizations can be 
midc about the intcrplaj of prcd.mos- 
tions and n^cnce m dclcnninmg in- 
fercoM (a) The stronger a prcdiroosi- 
t.on the more inOuence it wdl have on 
«Int is Inferred (b) Tho ss caber or 
more ambigrmus the csadcnce, the 
grrotcr the InDucnre of prcd,spos.t.ons 
Predispositions hasc tlicir effect bv 
nllenng the perception of csadcnce 


Sometimes a piece of evidence is dis- 
torted to conform with a predi^osition 
(Stagner, 1961) But more often the 
alteration consists of perceptual em 
phasis, in which evidence supporting a 
predisposition is given greater weight 
than it deserves, or perceptual defense, 
in which evidence contrary to a pre 
disposition IS discounted or ignored 
Perceptual emphasis and defense to- 
gether produce a phenomenon called 
possibilistic thinhng (Fromm, 1961), 
m which something is seen as “prob- 
able” that would only be seen as “possi 
ble” if the evidence were objectively 
appraised Osgood (1962) desenbes an 
extreme form of possibilistic thinking 
m the behavior of the paranoid patient 
“If the paranoid knows it is possible 
that his doctor belongs to a secret so 
ciety persecuting him, he is likely to 
leap to the contusion that his doctor 
does belong and then the paranoid acts 
accordingly” (p 30) 

Determinants of the Predisposition 
to Perceive Threat 

Predispositions to perceive threat can 
be traced to a variety of sources 

As mentioned earlier, they may de- 
nve from an attitude of distrust, m 
which another nation is seen as bas- 
ically hostile to the interests of one’s 
own nation The greater the level of 
distrust, the more attention is given to 
any piece of evidence that suggests the 
existence of a threat An example of 
possibilistic thinking resulting from 
distrust IS given by Zmnes, North, and 
Koch (1961) in their analysis of the 
e\ents leading up to World War I In 
1914, \%hen Russia mobilized as a deter- 
rent to Austrian aggression against 
Serbia, the German Kaiser concluded 
that his old adversary in the race for 
colonies, England, \%as about to attack 
The words of the Kaiser illustrate the 
process through which distrust of Eng- 
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land was converted into the perception 
of threat: “The net has been suddenly 
thrown over our head and England 
sneeringly reaps the brilliant success 
of her persistently prosecuted purely 
anti-German world policy.” The causes 
of distrust itself will be analyzed in the 
next section. 

Predispositions to perceive threat can 
also arise from past experience. Psy- 
chological research (for example, Bru- 
ner & Postman, 1949) shows that pMple 
interpret ambiguous visual stimuli in 
terms of things they have seen in the 
past. It follows that past experience 
with an unpleasant event can maKC 
people especially alert to evidence sug- 
gesting that this event is about to recur. 
For example, the citizens of a nation 
that has experienced a surprise attack 
are likely to be especially impressed 
with any evidence that such an attack 
is again in the making. "This time we 
wont be caught napping.” Some ob- 
servers of the American scene (for ex- 
ample. U Thant) have suggested that 
experience with the surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor has made Americans 
overly alert to the danger of another 
surprise attack. Such a predisposition 
does not lead to the perception o 
threat from a specific nation, but rat er 
to the perception of a specific kind o 
threat. 

Predispositions may also originate m 
the natural and su pposed healthy prac- 
tice of contingency planning, planning 
for the worst possible contingency. 
Although much can be said in favor 
of contingency planning, the dwger 

that it may lead to possibilistic think- 
ing should be recognized. To do is 
job, the contingency planner ^7 

a lot of attention to evidence tha is 
nation is threatened and little to evi 
dence that it is safe. From such one 
sided perusal of the evidence, it is on y 
a short psychological step to the con 


elusion that one’s nation is really in 
danger. 

Another source of threat perception 
comes into being when contingency 
planning and actual threat perception 
lead to the building of institutions for 
coping with threat There are two 

reasons for this: 

1. Institutions provide many services 
to people associated with them, includ- 
ine such things as financial support, 
education, status, and a sense of per- 
sonal identity. As a result, people come 
to have a “vested” interest in then con- 
tinuation. People associated with an 
institution that is designed to cope wift 
a threat have a vested interest in the 
continuation of the threat, which may 
result in a predisposition to perceive 

*2^^0n a “psycho-logical” basis (Abel- 
son & Kosenterg, 1958), people are 
hkely to find it inconsistent ‘o 

S The men who have J 

r! il7e t?adfst to a ntv situation of 
least able t ) j jj ji,at a new 

for^idablfthreat but now has become 

rugKI-'gen^^^^^ 

obiect. Anxieiy / ^^Tilcrs 

tressing people defend 

have it by rtansforming it 

themselves is by identifying and 
into fear. , g^ppt a supposedly 

rtueaTcning object in Uieir environment. 
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Frciid (19-19, p. 345) called this trans- 
formation “expectant dread.” 

There is an obvious relationship be- 
tween expectant dread and threat per- 
ception. \\Tien people are anxious, they 
cast about for some concrete object to 
fear; they become predisposed to per- 
ccis'c threat. Milbum (in a private com- 
munication) has suggested that this 
process may underlie some cases of in- 
ternational threat perception. In times 
of national dislocation, when anxieties 
rise, an entire population may begin to 
overinterpret minimal evidence of 
Uireat from another nation. 


Evidence of Threatening Intent 

Two broad classes of evidence have 
been mentioned that contribute to the 
perception of threat: evidence of capa- 
bility and evidence of intent. Only the 
latter will be discussed in this section, 
since it is more obviously a matter of 
inference, ^^'hat are the bases for in- 
ferring threatening Intent? 


CajxihiUuj. In addition to the direc 
part that it plays in threat perception 
capability is often regarded as a clu 
to intent There are two reasons for s 
regarding it: 

!■ Having a capability sometimes en 
wurages the development of a coa 
A nation that 1, as, lot us say, n 
Mity for rnaVtng war will bo mor 

Vol to solve its probloms by soar 

ts tr. 

• i ' “ “P^bility, Knms 

tSl tT “ "'ll-ttrine 

So::, ' of f 

- Capability is often develoned i 
o^r7' ■ f' “ "“'ion^-anl 

1- 1 ■ "oigbbors, it is likeir: 

Uriel \ Knowing this lli 

ofoibesuTiidousofits intention® 


The extent to which the second line 
of reasoning produces a sense of threat 
depends, in part, on the type of capa- 
bility involved. In the modem world, 
military security derives in good meas- 
ure from the invulnerability of retalia- 
tory (deterrent) forces. If another 
nation seems to be developing the capa- 
bility to destroy our retaliatory forces, 
we are likely to feel extremely threat- 
ened (Schelling, 1960). On the other 
hand, if they are simply making prog- 
ress in protecting their own armaments, 
we are not so likely to become alarmed 
(Milbum, 1961) and may even welcome 
their progress as a step toward a more 
stable military environment. In addi- 
tion, isolated weapon systems that are 
highly vulnerable may be seen as evi- 
dence of the intention to launch a 
surprise attack because they can only 
be used for a first strike (M. Deutsch, 
1961). 

The extent to which the second line 
of reasoning leads to a sense of threat 
depends, in addition, on other evi- 
dence. Sometimes a nations reasons for 
arming are apparent and legitimate. 
For example, one of its enemies may 
be arming against it. When this hap- 
pens, people in other nations may 
become uneasy for the first reason cited 
(because of the stockpile that is being 
built) but are not likely to feel greatly 
threatened. The point can be illustrated 
by American assessment of Communist 
Chinese motives for building up troops 
across from Quemoy and Matsu in 
1962. Had this mobilization come at 
another time, American officials might 
have been very worried about the 
security of these islands. But it was 
remembered that earlier in the year the 
Nationalist Chinese had made many 
remarks about the necessity of attack- 
ing the mainland that year. Tliis offered 
a good defensive reason for the Com- 
munist buildup; and after the initial 
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shock, Washington was not especially 

alarmed , j for 

Unfortunately, it is very hard tor 
people to aecept the view that an 
other nation is arming ^““ns 
against their nation Sue p P j 
are more often perceived evideM 

of threat *is 

ures to avoid an attacK ^ 

today in both the 
the Soviet Union (Bronteno 
1961, and Chapter 7 t-gi^ve 

On both sides, people ’t 

that the other side arms, at tot 

part, out of fear-despite the abundant 

evidence of a classical a blind 

Why do people have ^ueh blind 

spots’" One reason may be ,P 

alent assumption that other p ^ 
us the way we see ourseto It we^^ 
our country as peace lov g, 
cult to biieve that o*ers to u^ 
Another may he in the di ^ 
have in empathizing wi ^ a 

of an enemy” "aUon Enemie^are^ 

breed apart, not quite r shoes 

noteas5yputourselve^toheus__j^_^^ 

American reaction to 

IS a case in point Few place 

able to pictare themselves m th^^P 

of a Russian learning that aii 

plane had been shot down^ °vej^,„. 

territory Consequeritly. ni^^ 

cans did not seem to ^ this in 

Russians could genuine y S reasons 

cident as a provocation ‘ j 

for such blindspots are develop 

Chapter 7 in this volume 

nf another 

Actions The ° f mforma 

nation are a ma)or sour actions 

tion about its - are more 

are unambiguous interpreted 

obscure, and must When 

through toundahout reason^ 
intentions are mferred 

rehtionslnp he 


tween signs and what they signify, but 
.t IS possible to speenlate 

fi I^inferfed consists of stepping 
tention is mterreu conceptual 

over a ‘^oun j^rived from 

dimension An '’““v The 

Sehellmg. is shown m Fig , 

continuum m this ng 

conceptual dimens 

deeison "'"‘’’“S of Naton 
choice of weapo y 
a nation wi* w continuum 

The vertical line ^ j^etween weapon 
represent boun leaders of 

s^ms os pero -d ^ caty one 

l^ation X in ’ conventional 

such boundary 2 such 

and nuclear weap between tao- 

a boundary is a i __ weapons 
tical and y stays on^the low 

So long as Nation^ boundary, the 
yield wJ' ‘‘ 

i^^aderso Natrnn Xwmb^r than the 

'"“""j* J But if Nation Y steps over 
houndau' B chooses a weapon 

such a boundary leaders 

system Wi* hig Y ^ jo go on to 

oi Nation X 'V‘B J there is no 

the next hounda^ . j, 

next boundary. „ jm Case 1, if 
mension ^t pomt Yj), X will 

y employ ta^^f tj, the use 

expect Y to g choice of weapon 

of TNT bomb ,oys tacticJ A 

systems But u ‘ 1 X will conclude 

laf-fproS^Vm^: 

ntos"t"o emplo^» p"cS%o[ 

rmngXr IS, of course, greater in 
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Case 2 than in Case 1, and in general 
It can be said that there is less chance 
that a uar will escalate the more per 
ccphial boundaries there are on such 
a dimension The boundary model 
underl)ing this example is assumed to 
have broader application than the 
limitation of war 

Besides examining the relationship 
between signs and what they signify. 
It IS also necessary to ask how sign 
significate relationships develop Learn 
mg theory (especially Tolman, 1932) 
provides one answer past experience 
For example, past experience reveals 
that troops which cross a border (sign) 
usually try to keep going until they 
ha\e taken control of the country (sig 


Gun Tank TNT 
bomb 


the Japanese wished to fight only a 
lunited war 

Schelling (1957, 1960), in the analysis 
of tacit bargaining from which Figure 
111 was derived, provides no sys 
tematic explanation of how signs gain 
meaning but some ideas can be 
gleaned from his discussion Bound 
anes, such as those shown m Figure 
11 1, gain their meaning in part through 
being perceptually dtstmct to the ob 
server For example, rivers constitute 
a perceptually distinct geographic line 
and are, therefore, often a workable 
cease fire line beyond which each side 
IS confident that the other will not 
advance It is not enough however for 
a boundary to be perceptually distinct 


Tactical 

A-bomb 


(Case 1 ) 


Strategic 
A bomb 


Strategic 

H-bomb 


Gun 



Iwnib A-bomb 


Strategic 
A bomb 


Strategic 

H-bomb 


(Case 2) 

'^9 '.'h.' itTlT".’ S'eT' of ff"*- X crass, fy. 

Perceptual boundaries are mP*** "j Nation Y. 

these dimeniions 'cated by the longer vertical lines on 


Un l' <0 fori?”' 

{fn«cs^,,^nT„T,rcron'?e:'sr 


to the observer, he must also believe 
that it IS perceptually distinct to his 
opponents before he will use it to in 
terpret their behavior 
One further point needs to be mnde 
about the interpretation of actions As 
in the case of capabilities, the more 
that IS kmowTi about the motives under- 
|>ing an action, the smaller the likeli- 
hood of misinterpretation If the leaders 
ot one mtion can explain wh) the) 
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are attacUng a second 
sometimes Uep third nations from feel 
mg threatened 


Statements Statements m^e by 
people in one nation ^ je 
preted as evidence of threat y p p 
in another Declarations of war are an 
obvious example by 

are strong, even minor s a 
low officials or newsmen may loo 

evidence of threat Statements oMte 

intention not to do somethi S 
are less often believed "“IT 

of the intention to do something 
ful, because the former are mo 
to be seen as propaganda ai 


likely to feel (Solomon. 1960) The same 
K probably true of mternational rela 
The^more benefit a nation can 
deme from harming om mlerests, the 
more threatened we are likely to feel 


Sources of Ambiguity in the 
Evidence of Threat 


to be seen as - 

-'-S' 

^1 7. A „™tmopnt threat is a com 


mitment to retaliate, for ^ (be 

statement by the Presi West 

United States that an attack on W 
em Europe wiU lead ‘o midear retai^ 

ation sense 


toconCnt^Veats produce^ 

ofm.cur^^^hat^ 


of insecurity (tnac is, a o , threat 

even when the recipien oj^^^ 
intends to comply force is 

(contingent) ° “ essmn of an 

perceived to he an xp (ban 

underlying -ntent to m) 
of self defense (p >«; , evidence 

there seems to be no eropmca 
on this point 


Conditions Foced M oTother 

tion In judging the m 
people, we ofwn ^ , (bey face 

known about the pro eene For 

and the incentives they 

example, the more hen eej m- 

son can derive from “ ^ arc 

tcrests, the more threatened 


It was pointed out earlier that pre 
It was p -pfceive threat have a 

‘^-“""^^ds:Ft®rd?nceaTeth:r 

ambiguous than evidence 

nuclear weapons tetm 

poorer („,„, and (c) the 

f^rthe — of communication 

xH* the other nation These fiointsuHl 

Amencans feel more threatened ) 


the more 

that a nation may be ^ „„a„ vihicb 11 will retaliate 

ambiguity about the cireumstanees u 
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Soviet Union than by Britain in part for 
realistic reasons, but also, we conjec- 
ture, in part because of the greater level 
of ambiguity that exists in evidence 
concerning the Soviet Union, coupled 
of course, with a general predisposition 
to distrust the Soviets 


Amencan-Bntish Relations To be 
gin with, there are many highly placed 
people in the United States who know 
a lot about the government and people 
of Britain and the conditions that pre 
vail in that country This knowledge 
permits them to interpret quite accu- 
rately the reasons for statements and 
actions from the other nation Potential 
misunderstandings are thereby avoided 
Secondly, many Americans can empa- 
thize with the British, which also re 
duces the likelihood of misinterpreting 
statements and actions Finally, and 
probably most important, there are 
many channels of communication be 
tween the two countries One kind of 
channel is based on private citizens, 
who often converse with one another 
Another IS based on diplomats, who 
frequently develop informal working 
relationships that permit ready accest 
to one another A third connects the 
people on each side with the leaders 
on the other 

Channels of communication can re 
duce the hkeldiood ef threat percep 

used to transmit information about 
capabilities and mtenUons, so that there 
J^less guesswork for the other side 

reasLfb n "n '’Tlam the 

reasons behind certain actions or state 
menls that might otherrvise be misin 
terprcled Furthermore, they can be 
used to communicate expectations 

' “',‘"f“™ation about con- 

fo™ ^ boundaries Without such m 

iT’ ™ay mad 

tertentlj cross a critical boundary and 


be seen as a threat Finally, such chan 
nels can be used to talk about methods 
of handling violations of expectations 
Each side can make information avail- 
able about the penalties it will in 
voke if the other harms its interests, 
and the techniques of absolution the 
other can use to rid itself of these penal 
ties if they are mvoked 

Laboratory research on interpersonal 
interaction confirms the points just 
made In a bargaining game, M 
Deutsch (1958) discovered that com- 
munication increases the expectation 
that the other side will cooperate (pro 
vided each side is initially oriented to 
ward improving its own welfare rather 
than harming the welfare of the other) 
One of Deutschs associates, Loomis 
(1959), established that communication 
about each of the four topics italicized 
in the previous paragraph (intentions, 
expectations, penalties, and techniques 
of absolution) adds to the expectation 
that the other side will cooperate— in 
the minds of both the sender of the 
message and its receiver 
Not only do channels of communica 
tion exist between the United States 
and Britain but also there is a good 
deal of trust m these channels, people 
on both sides tend to believe the mes 
sages that come over them This further 
reduces the likelihood of misunder- 
standing Trust m these channels de 
rives, in part, from the broader trust 
that IS found in most aspects of Anglo 
American relations But in part, it has 
been built up separately for each chan 
nel Information relevant to the latter 
point was given by a respondent m the 
authors study of the State Department 
He suggested that trust between diplo 
mats builds up slowly, even when they 
TOme from nations that are basically 
mendly Each must learn the other's 
TOde —learn to distinguish between 
the occasions when he is speaking offi 
oially, as a representative of his gov- 
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ernment, and the occasions when he is 
speaking informally Each must spend 
a period of time testing the credibility 
of what the other has said informally 
If a trusting relationship finally de- 
velops, it must be guarded carefully, 
because it can easily be destroyed by 
telling a few lies in an informal manner 
Once destroyed, it is hard to rebuild 
To the extent that a nation wishes to 
keep credible channels open it must 
scrupulously refrain from using them 
to transmit lies 

American Soviet Relations Ameri- 
can Soviet relations present a contrast 
to Anglo-American relations For one 
thing, few Americans know much about 
the Soviet Union, and the ones who 
do are not always highly placed ® 
Furthermore, travel is restricted so that 
It is hard to learn much about the 
Soviet Union In addition, Amencans 
are not good at empathizing with Bus 
sians Finally, there are only a few com- 
munication channels between the two 
nations, and most of them are not con 
sidered very trustworthy Instead of 
establishing working relationships, dip 
lomats tend to be icy and to exhibit a 
competitive outlook toward one an- 
other that precludes trust Few Amen- 
can citizens are able to keep up sus- 
tained contact with Soviet citizens 
Both sides conduct campaigns to dis- 
credit the leadership of the other side, 
so that people do not listen when these 
leaders speak 

In short, conditions in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations are such that clear-cut 
perception is at a minimum and the 


chances for misinterpretation at a maxi- 
mum Misinterpretations are not the 
only, and probably not even the major, 
source of threat perception m Soviet- 
Amencan relations, but they play an 
important part and are, therefore, 
worthy of study 

Summary 

Threats are inferred from two kinds 
of evidence evidence of capability and 
evidence of intent Evidence of intent 
can take a variety of forms, including 
capability, actions, statements, and con- 
ditions faced by the other nation “Pre- 
dispositions” to perceive threat create 
systematic distortions in the perception 
of evidence, leading to “possibihstic 
thinking” in which future events art 
seen as probable that should only bt 
seen as possible Predispositions to per 
ceive threat result from distinst, pa*- 
expenence, contingency planiung, anx 
lety, and the existence of institutions t« 
cope with threat Possibihstic thmi 
IS more likely the more ambiguous d 
evidence The ambiguity of evideuc 
about another nation is partially dw 
pendent on the nature of the evidenc 
and partially on the nature of the 
lationshjp with that nation 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUST AND DISTRUST 

Trust has been defined as the pcrc* ^ 
lion tliat another nation Hill usually ’ 
helpful and avoid being harmful, 

Inist, as the perception tliat 


® The laUcr point is e\en more true In Chinesc-Amencan rehtions where, on both sides, * 
people who knew most about the other side were ^stematienlly eliminated from the 
ment during the Korean War 

10 Antagonism between two nations docs not preclude the existence of a few 
channels that arc trusted by {>o(h sides Communication channels doclop on an indi\;dual 
individual level and follow somewhat difTcrent laws tlian those that govern nation 
relations Tlicrc may even l>c considerable trust m some Sovict-Amcrican channels 
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nation will usually be harmful Both 
are images of basic characteristics of 
the other nation Essentially, they are 
the two ends of a single dimension 

Determinants of the Level of 
Trust or Distrust 

Incentives Affecting the Other Na~ 
tion One reason for trusting another 
nation is the awareness that this nation 
has incentives for behaving in a trust- 
worthy fashion and that its leaders rec- 
ognize these incentives To under- 
stand the origins of trust, therefore, it 
may be useful to examine the incen- 
tives underlying trustworthiness Why 
IS one nation highly reliable and help 
ful, another moderately reliable and 
helpful, and a third unreliable and 
vicious? 

^ As used m this chapter, the concepts 
trus^orthiness” and responsiveness” 
are dentical. so that all of the material 
m the next section wdl be relevant to 
the sources of trustworthiness One of 
*e points to be made m that section 
concerns the positive relationship be- 
tween our responsiveness toward an- 
^er nation and the extent to which 
that nation is seen as capable of ma- 
nipulating our welfare without incur 
nng costs ( effective fate control’) The 
more control they seem to have over 

ur vvelfare, the more reason we have 

cente";? b '7 >■> 

a ^ , trustworthy) It follows: 

y p ace trust m our nation the 
more control they think they have oler 

Stated Z '■as demon 

pe7oll‘teF™^“-'‘“ -ter- 


Past Experience with the Other Na- 
tion In some cases, trust or distrust 
IS based on what is known about an- 
other nations past behavior, particu- 
larly that part of its past behavior that 
has directly affected our own welfare 
Trust IS likely to develop if the other 
nation has engaged in helpful behavior, 
distrust if it has engaged in harmful 
behavior. 

Whether an action is seen as helpful 
or harmful depends on the goals of the 
perceiver Actions are seen as helpful 
if they move the perceiver’s nation to 
ward goals he considers appropriate, 
and harmful if they set it back 

To some extent, goals are similar 
from person to person and nation to 
nation Most people are concerned with 
the mtegnty of their nation's frontiers 
and consider a breach of these frontiers 
as harmful Other obvious examples of 
universal national goals (and attempts 
to order them in importance) can oe 
found in most textbooks on interna- 
tional relations (for example, Organski, 
1958, and Van Dyke, 1957) 

There are also differences between 
nations and between individuals within 
nations regarding national goals Some 
of them reflect differences in “level of 
aspiration ” Whenever goal objects can 
be ordered on a dimension from less 
to more desirable and an individual’s 
located on this dimension we speak 
of this goal as his level of aspiration on 
*”®^^^oiension It may also be possible 
to characterize an entire nation in terms 
of the dominant level of aspiration 
among its more influential citizens For 
^aniple, we might assert that the Gua- 
emalan level of aspiration for aid from 
America is $10,000,000 


«> i>i.o,ouu,uuu 

is,""" f 

■m. Idea that trust cau ante ft™ t “ «”» ol-Pte' 

has aUo been postulated by L.ebermar(19^ r' ‘‘"“'"'S ““O'" 

‘mi in the fonn of a concept called ' i trast 
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Expenmental research (Lewm et al» 
1944) suggests that past attainment is 
a major determinant of level of aspira 
tion The more has been achieved m the 
past, the higher the level of aspiration 
Thus, for example, if $5,000,000 in for- 
eign aid IS offered to a given country, its 
reaction would depend on its past at- 
tainments If, in the past, no aid has 
been given, such an offer will be seen 
as helpful, since the level of aspiration 
IS low On the other hand, if $10 000,000 
was given last year and only $5,000,000 
this year, the level of aid will seem dis- 
appointingly small 

The attainment of others is also an 
important determinant of level of 
aspiration If some nations are treated 
generously and others not, the latter 
are likely to be unhappy about the level 
of aid given to them 

Homans (1961) has suggested the im- 
portance of another variable, which he 
calls investment The greater a person s 
investment in something, the higher his 
level of aspiration with regard to it 
Thus, a person whose “investments” in- 
clude a college education will aspire 
to a better job than one whose ‘ invest 
ments” include only an eighth grade 
education The notion of investment 
may be useful for analyzing mtcma 
tional affairs For example, looking now 
at the donor of foreign aid, man) peo 
pie see such aid as an investment and 
expect a lot of cooperation from tlie 
nations to ^v horn it has been given For 
tlicse people, the same action ma) seem 
harmful if it comes from a nation that 
lias receiNcd a lot of aid and helpful if 
It comes from a nation that Ins re- 
ceived little 

FinTlI) , a stud) b) Jones and 
dcClnrms (1937) has sliovvn that level 
of aspiration rises as a function of the 
other person’s pcrcciLcd capahthiy Dis- 
satisfaction with the help given b) an- 
other person was greater if lie had the 
abilitj to l>c hciniul but chose not to 
be than if he dm not have the abililv 


This finding may help explain the oc- 
casional statements of dissatisfaction 
voiced by citizens of smaller nations at 
the amount of aid given them by larger 
nations From their vantage point, the 
larger nations seem to have much more 
to give away 

In interpersonal relations, the impact 
of another person s helpful or harmful 
actions on our level of trust also de- 
pends on our knowledge of tUnj the 
other person acted as he did If his ac 
tions seem freely taken, they will make 
a bigger impression on our level ot 
trust than if they seem forced on ^ 
by circumstances beyond his • 1 
Evidence for this last point can bt 
found in a study by Strickland (1958? 
in which styles ot supervision wc* 
compared An inverse relationship wr 
found between the amount of super 
vision and the amount of trust latf* 
shown in the subordinate Closer super 
vision seemed to make a 
feel that his actions had produced tV 
good performance of his subordinate^ 
Since he did not see his subordinates 
free agents, he had no basis for evalu 
ating their trustworthiness Another ir 
terpretatjon of Strickland s ^ ^ 

would be that helpful behavior f 
another person will have less " 
on (he degree to which we trust ’ 
the more control w e think we hav e » 
him If two people have been cquall 
helpful, we will be more impressed L 
the behavior of the one w ho seems 
under our control 

Similar h)'potheses can be stated 
inlcimtional relations Another 
lion’s actions will have more effect « 
our level of trust or distrust the 
voluntar) these actions se*cm (o In\ 
been TIic latter point Ins intcr» 
strategic implications If a nation 
to be Inislcvl, It should It) to di 
slratc tint its Iiclpful actions are free 
taken and that it adopts policies •’ 
harm the interests of another nauw 
onl\ when compcilcti to do so b) ' 
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beyond its control Evidence of the use 
of such a strategy was found by the 
author in his study of the State Depart 
ment When a request from another 
nation had to be turned down, an 
elaborate attempt was often made to 
persuade its diplomats that the State 
Department had no other choice, that, 
for example, the decision had been dic- 
tated by budgetary limitations, statu- 
tory restrictions, or other supposedly 
unalterable conditions 


Tests of Trustivorthmess In making 
judgments about another person, men 
do not rely exclusively on unsolicited 
data Sometimes they actively manipu 
late the other person to elicit reactions 
and then make judgments about his 
character on the basis of these reac- 
tions If the degree to which the other 
person can be trusted is at issue, such 
a manipulation can be called a ‘ test of 
trustworthiness “ 


Tests of trustworthiness also appear 
in international relations For example, 
a VVashington correspondent, William 
J Jorden, reported that a test of the 
Russians was being developed by the 
early Kennedy Administration 


In derhng with Moscow, the Presid 
md his policy advisers want to find 
whether the Soviet leadership is re; 
inteesled m meaningful agreemei 
whether peaceful coexistence is a sloi 
or a serious policy They expect to f 
out in Laos and m Vietnam, m Cuba 
; of trouble spots in Africa r 

cuWIyin th, Congo, and in the micl 
est ban talks at Geneva The test will 
m whether peaceful settlements are r 
sible and whether agreements o, 
achieved are lived up to ^New York T,n. 
April 9, 1961, Section E3 italics adde 

In the same vein, one of the atgume 
lor Senate ratifieation of the Test b 
Treaty was the test that it provided 


the eyes of the world, of America’s 
peaceful intentions 

General Evaluation of the Other Na- 
tion Social psychologists (for ex- 
ample, Krech, Crutchfield, & Ballachey, 
1962) have often noted a phenomenon 
called the “halo effect,” in which judg- 
ments about specific characteristics of 
another person are based on the over- 
all evaluation of that person Judgments 
about another person’s trustworthiness 
clearly are subject to the halo effect A 
similar phenomenon is probably found 
m the perception of nations This 
means that we can look for the anteced 
ents of trust and distrust in the deter 
minanls of the way a nation is generally 
evaluated 

Past experience is one such deter 
minant, which has already been dis 
cussed Another is similarity of culture 
good nations have political and eco 
nomic systems that are similar to our 
own, l)ad’ nations have divergent 
values and viewpoints In addition, ide- 
ologies sometimes give guidance con- 
cerning how to evaluate another nation 
For example, communism teaches its 
adherents that capitalist nations are 
bad, and vice versa 

A nation’s relationship with a third 
parly may determine how it is evalu 
aled In the theory of cognitive balance 
(Heider, 1946, 1958, Cartwright & 
Harary, 1956) it is hypothesized that a 
man who favors person A and notes 
that persons A and B are friends will 
tend to become favorable toward per 
son B If he favors person A and notes 
that persons A and B are enemies, he 
will tend to become unfavorable to 
ward person B There are six other 
^niilar principles of cognitive balance 
Harary (1961) has extended these prin 
ciples to international relations, using 
them to explain changes in the way 
certain nations evaluated one another 
dunng the 1956 crises over Suez and 
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Hungary Recent improvements in 
American images of the Soviet Union 
may reflect the same principles For 
Americans who feel very unfavorable 
toward Communist China and perceive 
the growing antagonism between China 
and the Soviet Union, it is “psycho 
logically” consistent to become more 
favorable toward the Soviet Union 

Finally, the defense mechanism of 
projection may account for some cases 
in which other nations are evaluated 
unfavorably and, therefore, distrusted 
Projection is a psychological technique, 
which enables a man to remain un- 
aware of his own motives by attnbut 
ing the same motives to other people 
Gladstone (1959) has suggested that 
projection may be involved when other 
nations are negatively evaluated and 
labeled “enemies ” Gladstone’s theory is 
only partially developed, since it does 
not specify conditions under which 
projection will take place or the fac- 
tors that determine the identity of the 
nation that is seen as the “enemy” 

The extent to which a person s over 
all evaluation of another nation deter- 
mines his level of trust may be de- 
pendent on his personality Steiner 
(1954) has evidence that people with 
authoritarian outlooks on life are more 
susceptible to the halo effect than peo- 
ple with egalitarian outlooks Scott 
U962), on the other hand, has ques- 
tioned the importance of personality 
as a determinant of international per- 
ception He stresses, instead, the level 
of information about other countries 
and argues essentially that the halo ef- 
fect characterizes the thinking of the 
poorly informed 

Determinants of the Flexibility 
of Trust or Distrust 

So far, we ha\e only discussed the 
level of trust or distrust But there are 
other important features of such an 


image, m particular its flexibility and 
complexity By flexibihtt/ is meant the 
ease with which an image can be 
changed By complexify is meant its 
degree of differentiation 

Some of the determinants of flexi- 
bility and inflexibility can be found m 
the image itself Certain kinds of image 
are easy to change, others have become 
built-in assumptions 

One feature of an image is the num 
her of cognitive elements supporting it, 
that IS, the number of past experiences, 
beliefs, other images, and the like, from 
which the individual can deduce 
image The more supporting cognitive 
elements, the harder it is to change the 
image 

Also important is the consistency c 
the supporting elements, the extent tu 
which they agree in supporting tru*^ 
vs distrust The more consistent th 
elements supporting an image, the 1 p^ 
flexible the image (Krech, Crutchfield 
& Ballacbey, 1962) Images that m 
based on the evaluative dimension cu 
likely to be relatively inflexible, sine 
the elements supporting them are 1’’ 
to be fairly consistent In addition, t’ 
flexibility of an image seems to be 
inverse function of the extremity of 
level (Tannenbaum, 1956) The ^ 
the level of trust or distrust, the 
its flexibility 

From the discussion so far, one 
gam the impression that images 
passive structures, responding autc 
matically to the weight of cognitiv 
elements generated by outside influ 
ences However, recent research ^ ^ 
gests that this is not the case Jme^ 
tend to be self reinforcing Once estal 
hshed, they often have a dynamic ■ 
their own, enabling them to 
more and more supporting i 

elements A number of circular fci 
back processes can be described ’ 
account for the self-reinforcement 
found in images of trust or •’ u 
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Some have their locus within the indi 
vidual, others in the relationship be 
tween the individual and society, and 
still others in the relations between 
nations 

Two of the psychological mecba 
nisms described earlier jointly define a 
vicious circle within the individual 
(a) distrust of another nation produces 
a predisposition to perceive that nation 
as a threat and (b) perceiving another 
nation as a threat leads to distrust In 
other words, distrust produces threat 
perception which produces more dis- 
trust Similarly it is possible to describe 
a benevolent circle in which trust re 
inforces itself by making a person alert 
to evidence of helpful behavior from 
the other nation 


In addition, circular processes can 
be found in the relationship between 
the individual and society For one 
thing people often talk publicly about 
their images Given such public com 
mitment the flexibility of these images 
IS likely to be diminished because of 
social pressures to maintain consistency 
and honesty (Hovland, 1958) Further 
more, if enough people publicly express 
an image, others will begin to perceive 
It as a group norm As a result of this 
perception more people will adopt it 
and still others will hesitate to voice 
opposition In either case the impres 
Sion that there is group consensus re 
garding this image will receive further 
support 


Trust and distrust are also perpc 
ated through the.r eSect on comm, 
cation with the nation toward wh 
they are directed As was mentro, 
earlier, trust encourages and disti 
discourages the development of ch 
nels through which credible messa 
can be transmitted When channels 
open there is little opportunity for 
kind of misunderstandings that c 
tribute to distrust W-hen channels 


clogged, it IS not so easy to explain why 
seemingly harmful and threatening ac- 
tions have to be taken Misunderstand 
mgs may arise that reinforce distrust 
Newcomb (1947) calls the reinforce 
ment of distrust by this mechanism 
‘ autistic hostility ” 

One other international circular proc 
ess has already been partially described 
m the Introduction (p 396) Prep 
arations for dealing with perceived 
threat from another nation are some 
times, paradoxically, seen as evidence 
of threat by people m the other nation 
Since distrust contributes to threat per 
ception and threat perception to dis 
trust we have here another example of 
a vicious circle through which distrust 
is reinforced As distrust produces A’s 
perception of threat, produces A's 
defensive preparations produces B’s 
perception of threat, produces Bs de 
tensive preparations, reinforces A's per- 
ception of threat, reinforces A’s distrust 
A similar but benevolent circle, through 
which trust is perpetuated, can also be 
described Both are varieties of what 
Merton (1957) has called the ‘self ful 
filling prophecy ’ 

What relationship exists between 
these circular processes and the flexi 
bility of trust and distrust? As they 
operate, such circular processes pro 
duce more and more cognitive elements 
to support the images from which they 
originate It follows that the more ac- 
tively they operate, the more extreme 
and less flexible the image becomes 
The nature of the factors that deter 
mine the activity level of these proc 
esses IS not clear 

The self-reinforcing feature of images 
has an important implication for inter 
national politics, namely, that certain 
kinds of national action can produce 
results that are wholly or partially tr 
revocable, by generating images that 
become self perpetuating The Berlin 
Blockade of 1948 may be a case in 
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point Once the blockade had been m 
stituted and a resulting high level 
of distrust engendered in American 
minds, there was no way back Remov- 
ing the blockade and settling political 
issues could not reestablish the former 
level of trust The distrust seemed to 
have taken on a dynamic of its own 

Further discussion of circular proc- 
esses will be encountered in the final 
section of this chapter 

Determinants of the Complexity 
of Trust and Distrust 

The notion of complexity may need 
further eiralanation have spoken of 
trust as if it were a single, unitary di- 
mension, and in many people’s thinking 
it IS However, there are people with a 
more sophisticated view, who recog- 
nize that a nation is more trustworthy 
under some circumstances than under 
others Such people can be said to have 
a complex (as opposed to a simplex) 
image An example of a complex image 
can be seen in a carefully worded state 
ment by James J Wadsworth, former 
United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations He says 

I think generally, by and large, that the 
Russian Government has every intention 
of living up to any agreement they make 
from the standpoint of nuclear tests or the 
larger areas of disarmament Nobody in 
the world, including ourselves, can guar 
antee svhat a successor government might 
do (New York Times, January 38, 1961) 

Wadsworth’s statement reflects a com 
plex image because it specifies the 
conditions under which the other na- 
tion can be more or less trusted Un- 
fortunately, few people see this much 
complexity in other nations Most 
images of trust are much simpler An 
example is the familiar, overgeneralized 
admonition, “You can't trust the Rus- 
sians “ 


The complexity of trust or distrust 
depends in part on the nature of the 
cognitive elements that give it support 
Trust that is based on knowledge of 
the incentives governing the behavior 
of the other party is likely to be fairly 
complex We expect a colleague to be 
more honest about his work than about 
his personal life, because we know that 
he anticipates greater penalties for lying 
about his professional activities On the 
other hand, when trust or distrust is 
derived from a global evaluation of the 
other side as “good” or “bad,’ the image 
is likely to be rather simple m struc- 
ture If the other party is seen as “good 
it will be generally trusted, if ‘ bad” 
will be generally distrusted 

The picture is more complicated 
where trust is based on past experience 
with the other party Complexity d 
pends, in large part, on how extensively 
past expenences have “generalized 
For example, suppose I have beer 
cheated at cards by a Turk If I cor 
elude only that this Turk is dishonest 
cards, I may still have a very comp’ 
image of Turks in general If I gen- 
eralize further and conclude that ai' 
Turks are dishonest at cards, my imag 
of Turks is somewhat simpler If I gen 
eralize completely and conclude that ''ii 
Turks are dishonest, my image is 
simple indeed 

Some pnnciples of ‘ stimulus ^ 
erahzation" from learning theory 
be applicable here (see Hilgard, 

Kimble, 1961), although little is km. 
about the implications of ' 
theory for the theory of attitudes am 
images Learning theonsts desenbe 
habit as more generalized the 
the range of stimuh that evoke 
Analogously, the “habit” of trust 
distrust can be thought of as more 
eralized the less its complexity, that 
the greater the range of objects or c 
cumstances to which it seems appropn 
ate Students of learning have '* 
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that a habit generalizes more widely 
(a) the more frequently it has been 
rehearsed (at least up to a point in the 
number of rehearsals) and (b) the 
stronger the level of drive at the time 
of performance Analogously, we can 
postulate that a person who has been 
mistreated by the national of another 
country or seen the interests of his 
nation hurt by another country will 
have a simpler, more generalized image 
of distrust (a) the more often he has 
had this experience and (b) the greater 
his current level of emotional arousal 
Learning theonsts have also de 
scribed a principle of “discrimination ” 
The greater the discrimination between 


two stimuli, the less generalization oc- 
curs between them Discrimination is 
partly a function of variety of expen- 
cnce The more varied a man’s experi- 
ence, the more distinctions he will learn 
and the less broadly will his habits gen 
erahze Thus, people who have had a 
variety of experiences with another na- 
tion Will develop a complex view of 
that nation's trustworthiness, while peo- 
pie who have had just a few exp^en- 
enccs Will tend to overgeneralize them 
support for these conclusions may be 
dra\vn indirectly from an experimental 
lud> by Scott (1962 and Chapter 3 in 
h,s tolutne) ,n whtch he dtWred 
tint people who know less about inter- 
national relahons have simpler images 
in\ oK mg fewer dimensions ° 

Diserimmations can also be estab- 

mi? n’T?'' of labels 

(Dollard & Miller, 1930 ) \vhen two 
situations bate different names, a dis 

mbits learned m one do not generalize 
readily to the other Conterslw w£ 
wo situations base the same name be 

torotbeT 

Some propagandists seem to be try- 
ing to present the generalization 
trust or distrust m the minds of their 


audiences by giving different labels to 
different things For example, Premier 
Khrushchev often stressed the differ- 
ence between military and nonmihtary 
competition He emphasized that the 
Soviet Union would engage in the sec- 
ond but not in the first By stressing 
this distinction, he may have been try- 
ing to prevent Westerners from over- 
generahzing the implications of Soviet 
provocation in the economic and politi- 
cal spheres and concluding that Russia 
was untrustworthy m the military 
sphere as well Conversely, some propa- 
gandists seem to be trying to eliminate 
discnmmations in the minds of their 
audiences, so that trust or distrust will 
generalize freely from one situation to 
another Such an attempt is evident m 
the doctrine of “collective secunty,” 
which holds that an attack against one 
country is a threat to all This doctnne 
tries to eliminate the natural distinction 
between the fate of other countries and 
the fate of your own country, and 
thereby make it appear that you cannot 
trust a nation which has been untrust- 
worthy toward another nation 


Images of trust or distrust have three 
dimensions level, flexibility, and com- 
plexity. Level of trust or distrust is a 
function of what is known about the 
incentives affecting the other nation, 
past experience with the other nation, 
and the way the other nation is gen- 
erally evaluated Flexibility is depend- 
ent on the number of cognitive ele- 
ments supporting an image of trust, the 
consistency of these elements and the 
vigor of certain circular processes 
through which images reinforce them- 
selves Complexity depends on , the 
kinds of cognitive elements supporting 
an image and the extent to which past 
experience with the object of an image 
has generalized. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESPONSIVENESS 

Responsiveness has been defined as tihe 
conception of how helpful one*s nation 
should be toward another nation. It 
can also be drought of as an orientation, 
or “conation,” in the traditional lan- 
guage of psychology. The term is not 
used to describe behavior, but rather 
the psychological events antecedent to 
behavior. 

Though responsiveness is certainly 
a property of the individual it may be 
possible to speak of a national level of 
responsiveness if some kind of weighted 
average of the responsiveness of indi- 
vidual citizens can be devised. 

Determinants of Level of Responsiveness 

Responsiveness has a number of ante- 
cedents, including images of the other 
nation, past experience with the other 
nation, and various strategic consider- 
ations. Some of these antecedents are 
nonrational, but many are rational. 
Rational and nonrational factors often 
operate side by side in producing an 
individual’s level of responsiveness to- 
ward another nation. 

Images of the Other Nation. Some 
of the images discussed in earlier sec- 
tions undoubtedly have an impact on 
responsiveness. Responsiveness toward 
another nation declines when that na- 
tion is seen as a threat. Since distrust 
engenders threat perception, it follows 
that responsiveness is an inverse func- 
tion of distrust. Responsiveness is also 
determined by the way another nation 
is evaluated. These points are relatively 
obvious. 

Hostility or anger can also produce 
a reduction in responsiveness. At one 
time, many psychologists attributed the 
outbreak of war to hostility toward 


other nations. Most of them (for ex- 
ample, Durbin & Bowlby, 1939; Tol- 
man, 1942) also believed that interna- 
tional hostility derives unconsciously 
from the anger that originates in frus- 
trations faced by ordinary citizens in 
their daily lives. Today it is clear that 
both points are oversimplifications, for 
two reasons: 

1. The traditional hostility theory of 
war implied that emotions erupt into 
war as they sometimes erupt into fist 
fights. A more sophisticated view would 
hold that hostility contributes to war 
along with other factors, by re‘h ^ 
responsiviness toward another >' 
Reduced responsiveness leads to 
choice of harsher tactics for '’'''’hv... 
with the nation, which may in 
produce a vicious circle of ; -"Iv 
and counterprovocation, at the end c 
which each side perceives the other 

a major threat. War may then arise 
a preventive measure or to overt ■ 
what looks like intolerable fi' i* 

2. Recent research evidence (fo 

example, Berkowitz, 1962) ''' \ 

supports the assumption that some in 
temational hostility results from tV 
frustrations experienced by ord* . 
citizens. But this assumption f ■ 
carry the full burden of explanah'o’" 
Most of the hostility felt toward > '■ 
nations can more easily be explained 

a reaction to unpleasant past 
ences with these nations. 

Past Experience with the Other N' 
tion. Nations, like persons, tend 
follow a matching rule, that is, to 
crease responsiveness when anoBier 
tion becomes more helpful and ’ w* 
responsiveness when another nation ’ 
comes more harmful, or * 

Another name for observance of 
matching rule is “reciprocity.” Use • 
the matching rule can be explained 
at least three ways: 

1. As moral behavior. O 
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(i960) has described a “norm of reci- 
procity” in interpersonal relations 
which, in its most universal form, can 
be described as a belief that people 
should help and not injure those who 
have helped them Though this norm 
has considerable weight in interper- 
sonal relations, its importance in inter- 
national relations is not too clear. It 
seems unreasonable to believe that the 
average nabon will follow such a 
social norm as selflessly as the average 
individual Individuals are more capa- 
ble of sacrificing their interests for 
moral considerations than are collec- 
tivities Yet it also seems unreasonable 
to believe that such considerations play 
no part in intemabonal relations Else 
why should the “realist” philosophers 
(for example, Morgenthau, I960) in- 
veigh so stridently against them?* Per- 
haps the importance of such a norm 
depends on the sense of community 
between two nations A "negative^ 
norm of reciprocity, m which a moral 
obligation is felt to repay evil with 
CMl, IS Mso found in interpersonal rela- 
ttons There seems little question that 
It IS also a prominent feature of inter- 
national relations 

2 As a reaction to changed images 
nwi? "“"O" becomes more help- 
1 °'b« "a- 

incndlj or (rustworthy” This m 
'“d <hem to bUmrrlio " 

to rccipr^lf **'5 often expedient 

''ilh.n hm.ts, for mm„. If 

not rep-ud, the oS2, “ “opernt.on 

less helpful tn the fumS'^r 

ISCO) If on mjurv oocs^mn u""’ 
porpetntor Ins io m^"" P^f^f ' 

.ng hisbeinnorin U>o future and ^ 


not even be aware of the trouble he is 
causing Recognizing all of this, na- 
tional decision-makers are likely to use 
the matching rule as a strategy for 
molding the other nation's future be- 
havior 

This last explanation for reciprocity 
implies the further proposition, that 
the matching rule will be employed 
more vigorously the greater one’s fu- 
ture dependence on the other nation 
(ihe greater the other nation’s “fate con- 
trol”) This suggests that a nation will 
repay its debts to the extent that it is 
dependent on the other Cases of “in- 
gratitude” in international affairs (such 
as the frequent failure after a war to 
repay the favors of nations that were 
helpful during the war) can be ex- 
plained by the reduced dependence on 
the other nation The proposition just 
stated also implies that a nation will be 
more prone to retaliate for injuries the 
more dependent it is on another nation 
Though certainly a logical derivation, 
this implication is hard to reconcile 
with the dictates of prudence More 
thinking and evidence are clearly 
needed on this topic 

Another way of describing the match- 
ing rule is to say that responsiveness 
increases as a function of cooperation 
and decreases as a function of conflict 
It follows that conditions leading to 
cooperahon are antecedent to increases 
in responsiveness, such as a common 
problem, a mutual enemy, or a desire 
for peace Conditions leading to con- 
flict are antecedent to reductions in 
responsiveness, such as doctrinal in- 
compatibilihes or uneven distribution 
of resources or privileges 

Although the matching rule is fol- 
lowed in most situations, there are 
^f^tions Some findings by Solomon 
(I960) on interpersonal relations sug- 
gest that when another person is seen 
Us weak, increases in his level of co- 
operation beyond a certain point may 
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lead to decreases in responsiveness to- were to deteriorate, we might have to 
ward him. It would be unwarranted to withdraw from our bases there.” 
generalize these findings, since they 2. Making the other nation more de- 
are based on observations in a highly pendent. By helping another nation in 
restricted situation. But they illustrate concrete ways, we demonstrate to the 

the need for careful research in this people of that nation how helpful we 

area. can be in the future. This may cause 

them to feel more dependent on us and 

Strategies for Dealing with the Other thereby increase our ability to com- 
Nation. Use of the matching rule has niand favors from them in the future 

already been mentioned as a rational adopting a policy of increased re 
strategy. In^ addition, several other sponsiveness, which will produce - 
kinds of rational strategy can be de- larger number of concrete acts of help 
scribed that lead to noncontingent in- fulness to another nation, a nation, 
creases in responsiveness toward an- leaders may be trying to increase *■ 
other nation. In this context, changes in influence over the other nation, i ■ 
responsiveness are due to conscious kind of strategy is closely related to on» 
policy decisions. described by Thibaut and Kelley (Ib^ * 

1. Building and maintaining good p, 12 I). 
mil To the extent that another nation 3 , Signaling a willingness to jj ' 
is following the matching rule, it should Sometimes helpful actions are 
be possible to manipulate its level of ^ signal to the other nation, indicat 
responsiveness by adjusting our own a willingness to “do business.” 1 
level of responsiveness. If we want the adoption of a policy of increased 
other nation’s level of responsiveness sponsiveness, which means an acre-- 
to increase, we should increase our tne-board increase in the number » 
own, if we want it maintained at its helpful actions, may serve as a ma« \ 
present level, we should maintain our gignal of this kind. Such signals imv 
ONvn. Such strategies are sometimes repeatedly been used by the leaders • 
termed “building and maintaining good the Soviet Union when they want 
will.’ The responsiveness exhibited by negotiate an agreement with the W...V 
the XYZ officers who participated in Responsiveness is first increased { 
the author’s State Department study sions” are reduced), and then a pr^pn 
{Pruitt, 1962, 1964) seemed to derive made for negotiations. The *' ■ ^ 

primarily from this kind of strategy, ju responsiveness is meant to signal 
Statements such as the following were resolve to negotiate in good faith. 
frequently made in defense of coopera- a strategy can be used effectively ' 
tion with other nations: “If ‘no’ had there is sentiment for negotiation on i- 
been flatly said, there would have been other side.** 
a danger of deterioration of relations.” 

“We have to get permission for what- Conditions Affecting the Use of^ P 

ever we’re going to do in so sponsiveness as a Strategy. In all 

were interested in keeping the of the strategies just described, 1 

happy.” “If the relations with siveness is maintained or increased 

13 This kind of strategy is sometimes coupled with an effort to increase the sentiment 
negotiation on the othw side Such an effort may lake the form of decreased 
which produces a crisis )ust pnor to the increase m responsiveness that signals ^ 
ness to negotiate an end to the crisis Again, the Soviet Union has often used this 
of strategies to persuade the ^Vest to negotiate 
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an effort to persuade the other nation 
to act benevolently It follows that re- 
sponsiveness will be greater toward an- 
other nation the greater that nation’s 
apparent capacity for benevolence 
A nation’s capacity for benevolence 
toward another can be called its fate 
control over the other (Thibaut & Kel- 
ley, 1939) Since benevolent action can 
take either of two forms, engaging m 
helpful behavior or refraining from 
harmful behavior, it follows that fate- 
control includes both the capacity to 
help (such as possession of needed re- 
sources) and the capacity to harm 
(such as ability to shift allegiance to a 
rival of the other nation) The former 
can be called positive fate-control, the 
latter, negative fate control 
Thibaut and Kelley (1959) define 
fate control more precisely as the range 
of utilities through which one party 
can move another Fate control and 
dependence are opposite sides of the 
same com To the extent that A has 
fate control over B, B can be said to be 
dependent on A 


Doth positive and negative fate-coi 
rol are antecedent to responsivenes: 
but responsiveness based on positiv 
late control is more stable because pos 
Inc fate control itself is more stabli 
bince positise fate control is the abilit 
to rcuard Its possession by one party i 
libel) to be welcomed by the othe 
Ncgatiic fate control, or the ability t 
punish, IS hbcly to be resented by"th 
other party, whose responsiveness \vi 
to find a 

menue 0 / escape Hence the insti 
bihly of negatne fate control 
In addition to being a function of th 
mher nations apparent level oflah 
CTntrol responsneness is also a fun, 

fl lul ' btX'on’s apparet 

flcxihllmj in using its fate control Th 
more ngidl) helpful or harmful 
other nation, the less henefit can h 
gamed from responsneness towaid^ 


Responsiveness will be adopted for 
strategic reasons only to the extent 
that there seems to be some chance of 
influencing the other nation to act more 
benevolently than it otherwise would 

An example of inflexible fate control 
can be seen m United States relations 
with many other nations today Though 
possessed of extraordinary capacity to 
help or harm most nations, America 
has low flexibility It cannot easily 
withdraw its economic aid or use its 
military forces to seize power As a re- 
sult, the leaders of a small nation such 
as South Vietnam can maintain an ex- 
tremely low level of responsiveness to 
ward the United States despite the fact 
that their economy is dependent on 
American aid and that American troops 
are dispersed throughout their country- 
side 

Most of America's inflexibility de- 
rives from the existence of two for- 
midable rivals, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China It can be said in 
general that a nation is less flexible in 
using its fate control the less acceptable 
to it are the consequences of suen use 
America cannot withdraw aid from 
South Vietnam because of the danger 
of a Soviet or Chinese takeover France 
cannot be effectively disciplined be 
cause of the danger that the NATO al- 
liance will disintegrate It is not even 
possible to command responsiveness 
from Cuba, because that island is pro- 
tected by Soviet military power 

In summary, it has been asserted that 
one nation’s responsiveness toward an- 
other is a joint function of the other 
nation’s apparent level of fate-control 
and its apparent flexibility in the use 
of this fate control A single concept, 
level of effectwe fate control, will 
henceforth be used to refer to the 
combination of these two antecedents 
^ responsiveness, although little is 
|mo\\n about the way they combine to 
determine this level Effective fate- 
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control IS a psychological entity, exist- 
ms m the mind of the perceiver. 

The responsiveness strategies de- 
scribed in the last section are oriented 
toward future outcomes and will, there- 
fore. only be adopted by people who 
can look ahead and weigh the future 
In times of psychological stress when 
perspectives tend to become limiteo, 
the use of such strategies may be cur- 
tailed At such times, images and emo- 
tions are likely to gam more weight in 
determining levels of responsivenes , 
while rahonal considerations ® 
of a bach seat This sometimes happens 

in international crises Peop e 
to insist that “friends be trea 
friends and “enemies’ as enemies, 
getting that it may be expedient to re 
mam responsive toward enemies ^ 
have high fate-control Such a rea 
to cnsis IS especially characteristic ot 
individuals who need to percewe 
world in a highly structured way 
(Driver, 1962) 


Mutual Responsiveness 


As we have already seen, 
responsiveness in the interaction ® , 

nations tend to be reciprocal When 

responsiveness is high on one si e, 
likely to be high on the other, an 
versa Some reasons for this p 
non will be discussed in the 
tion This reciprocal nature o re p 
siveness makes it possible in many 
to speak of a unitary level ° ^ 
responsiveness in the relations 
two nations . tn 

It may be possible, to some ex ® » 
predict the level of mutual re^o . 
ness between two nations on e 
of the level of fate control ea^ n 
over the other and the 
control involved, whether posi i ( 
capacity to be helpful) or nega iv ( 
capacity to be harmful) 


Mutual responsiveness is likely to be 
high when tsvo nations have strong, 
positive fate-control over one another, 
that is, when they have much to give 
one another Effective fate control is 
high on both sides m the sens® *a 
ea% side knows that it must be helpM 

m order to gam ttn 

other In addition, to the extent that an 
exchange of favors actually develops 
p“Vtivf images will he produced that 
further enhaLe responsiveness on both 
S,des An example can he s en m the 
relationship between th® United States 

and Great Bntain since the war 

When two nations have strong nega- 
i.ve fate control over one another re 

which lead to nmte so dismal 

®‘"'’‘’’:hCem Negate control 
as it might seem ^ , negative 

never conipletcly ^ ,he 

fate control Ea®h side ^ 

M^t poSthe^Aers^ 

the r«k of using its fate con 
may nnd me rxbN ^ continuec 


;nay find die risk o™ “n-ued 
trol less *“on Out of re- 
endurance of f a nan 

spect to the h _ pjovoked, each 

pE^etrateif suffiae^yjP^, °f -'Pf- 
must retain . ^ g^nh a situ- 

iSrecmno'.btaininSoviet-Amen. 

can relations ti^ay. ^nspon- 

The 'n"'®'‘ ’ „„,e seems to derive 
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high negative, but ineffective fate con 
trol Examples can be seen in the rela- 
tions between the United States, on the 
one hand, and China or Cuba, on the 
other In both cases, the United States 
has over.vhelming military strength but 
IS incapable of using it because of world 
public opinion and Soviet guarantees 
of defense In both cases the other 
nation is too weak on its own to harm 
the United States and seems to have 
little to offer the United States This 
pattern has two imphcations (a) an 
uncompromising hostility on the part of 
the powerful nation, whose citizens see 
no reason to be responsive, and (b) a 
sense of frustration and threat among 
the citizens of the small nation, which 
produces a similar low level of respon- 
siveness 

This peculiar situation was also evi- 
dent in Soviet-Amencan relations m 
the first few years of the Cold War 
But then, with Soviet advances in 
weanonry, the situation changed to one 
involving mutual negative fate control, 
and responsiveness improved somewhat 
on both sides 


Summary 

An individuals level of responsive 
ness toward another nation is partial! 
a function of past expenence with tha 
nation and partially a function of othe 
images In this respect, responsivenes 
IS similar to trust Unlike trust, respor 
sneness is also frequently a matter t 
gosemment policy, representing an el< 
ment of strategic planning Such 
policy may he adopted for the purpos 
of repaying debts, hudding good wil 
P“'‘y dependent, c 
paling a willingness to negotiati 
Jho greater the other nation’s effectiv 
fate control, the more need will he see 
for such a policy and the more respoi 
sneness will he shown toward the othi 
nation Rcsponsii eness based on pos 


live fate control is theoretically more 
stable than responsiveness based on 
negative fate control 

It is usually possible to speak of a 
level of mutual responsiveness in the 
relations between two nations Mutual 
responsiveness will usually be high 
when two nations have strong, positive 
fate control over one another, moder- 
ately low when both have strong nega- 
tive fate control, and very low when 
one has little fate control of any kind 
and the other has strong negative but 
ineffective fate control 


STABILITY AND CHANGE 
IN IMAGES 

Most of the ideas presented so far m 
this chapter can be characterized as 
one step statements of causation One 
variable (sometimes m conjunction with 
others) is said to be causally related to 
another, for example, contingency plan- 
ning IS said to be antecedent to threat 
perception Not many two step or 
tnulU step processes have been de- 
scribed, in which one event produces 
another that then produces a third, and 
so on Yet many of the most interesting 
and characteristic patterns of interna- 
tional relations take this form In par- 
ticular, it IS essential to mention again 
the ubiquitous international circular 
processes in which images in one na- 
tion produce actions that affect images 
m another, which in turn produce ac 
tions that modify images in the first In 
addition to contributing to the inflexi- 
bih^ of trust and distrust, international 
circular processes are found in almost 
all periods when international images 
are changing 

An example was given m the In 
troduction (p 396) of the kind of 
vicious circle that appears during pre- 
paredness races alternating increases 
in military preparedness in response to 
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the perception of threat produce a pro- 
gressively deepening sense of threat in 
the two opposing nations. It is also 
possible to conceive of a benevolent 
circle in which a reduction in tiie 
degree to which people in nation A see 
nation B as a threat produces behavior 
in A that causes B in turn to act less 
threatening, thereby reinforcing the 
trend in A toward seeing B as less of a 
threat. 

A similar sort of circular process oc- 
curs during periods in which trust and 
responsiveness are changing. In the 
case of responsiveness, a benevolent 
circle of the following kind is some- 
times found; increased responsiveness 
on one side makes that side more help- 
ful, which makes the other side more 
responsive and therefore more helpful, 
which in turn reinforces the first side’s 
responsiveness. A vicious circle is also 
found in which a reduction in respon- 
siveness on one side makes the other 
more punitive, which leads to further 
deterioration of the first side’s respon- 
siveness* Again, such circles may go 
through several generations. 

An example of a vicious circle that 
went through several generations can 
be seen in the recent series of actions 
and reactions on the part of the United 
States and Cuba, which led to a com- 
plete deterioration of responsiveness on 
both sides. This example also illustrates 
another important point about circular 
processes that has not yet been ex- 
plicitly stated, that images usually 
change m the same direction on both 
sides. Perceived threat, trust, and re- 
sponsiveness increase or decrease si- 
multaneously on both sides. 

Although images are sometimes in 
flux, as was recently the case in Cuban- 
American relations, they more often 
stay relatively stable over a period of 
time. As a matter of fact, current (early 
1964) Cuban-American relations can be 
so described; by and large, the same 


high levels of perceived threat and dis- 
trust and the same low level of respon- 
siveness are retained month after 
month. 

To understand stable images, we 
need to answer two questions: why do 
images stabilize— that is, why do circu- 
lar processes slow down and stop? and 
what determines the level at which an 
image stabilizes? 

To answer the first question, it is 
necessary to take a close look at the 
nature of a stable image. Under the 
microscope, images that are basically 
stable are seen to exhibit minor fluc^" 
ations. Rather than standing perfe'^^-’^ 
still, they oscillate around a stable ref 
erence point, first deteriorating 
then improving or first improving • 
then deteriorating. Images on ' ' 
sides of an international r-' •' 
are often involved simultaneously ’> 
such fluctuations. As the images in 
nation begin to deteriorate or improvp 
a comparable movement is often c’ 
served in the other nation, e.xactly as *• 
a circular process were beginning. 
then, somehow, the process is 
and the images on both sides return 
their previous state. An example - ^ 
help the reader picture such fluctua 
tions. During the Suez Crisis, both 1 
United States and Great Britain ^ 
antagonized one another. First ' ■*' ’• 
failed to notify the United States of * 
intention to use arms; then the Uiu'i*, 
States put pressure on the British t- 
halt their invasion. A vicious * ^ 
seemed to have begun and, for '*• 
time thereafter, trust and rp‘ ’ ^ 
ness were at a low ebb. But then 
system returned to its earlier level, • 
trust and responsiveness were fully xv 
constituted. 

If stable images exhibit tlie (• 
just described, it may be profitable 
rephrase the first question. Instead _ 
aslring wliy some images stabilize, 1 
may make more sense to ask ^vby 
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cipient VICIOUS and benevolent circles 
are abortive in some image systems and 
not in others Or more specifically, why 
did the VICIOUS circle that seemed to 
begin in British American relations 
peter out while a superficially similar 
VICIOUS circle m Cuban American rela- 
tions spiraled to a grim conclusion? 

To answer this and the second ques- 
tion, we need to examine circular proc 
esses more closely 


Richardson Equilibrium Models 

The most extensive treatment of a 
circular process has been presented by 
Lewis F Richardson in his mathemati- 
cal analysis of the arms race (Richard- 
son, 1939) Richardson’s ideas have re- 
cently been revived by Rapoport (1957, 
1960), and his original papers have been 
reprinted (Richardson, 1960) 


A Model of the Arms Race Rich 
ardson presents his model in the form 
of differential equations, but the same 
material can be presented more simply 
in graphical form 

Richardson assumes that arms races 
alternating perceptions 
of threat One nation arms to protect 
itself from another, which causes the 
other to arm further, and so on In 
Figure 11 2, dimension x represents Na 
tion X’s expenditure on arms, and di 
mension y represents Nation Y’s ex- 
pendilure Every point in the space 
defined by these coordinates represents 
a possible combination of expenditures 
for the two nations Line L2 shmvs the 
toe! of expenditure that the leaders of 
Nation Y would consider appropnate 
or ever) level of expenditure that Na- 
tion X might make If their actual level 
V line, the 

moreonams! 
‘"a’ nrmaments 

vvill be destroyed Line LI shows the 
level of expenditure considered appro 


pnate by the leaders of Nation X for 
every level of expenditure made by 
Nation Y 

The equations for these two lines are 
as follows 

LI x = ay + g (X s expenditure as a 
function of Y’s) 

L2 y = bx + h (Y's expenditure as a 
function of X’s) 

Where a (the slope of line LI with 
respect to the y axis) is the 
“reaction potential” of Nation 
X, in other words, the amount 
by which the leaders of Na 
tion X feel it necessary to in- 
crease their expenditure for 
every unit increase m the 
expenditure of Nation Y 

b (the slope of line L2 with 
respect to x axis) is the reac- 
tion potential of Nation Y 

g (the intercept of line LI on 
the X axis) is the level of ex- 
penditure that X would make 
if Y were disarmed It is 
proportional to the “perma 
nent grievances” felt by X 
against Y 

h (the intercept of line L2 on 
the y axis) is the level of ex- 
penditure that Y would make 
if X were disarmed, and is 
proportional to Y’s grievances 
against X 

At the point where the two lines 
intersect, both nations are satisfied with 
their expenditure on arms This point 
IS comparable to an equilibrium m 
physics Like a physical equilibrium, it 
can be either stable or unstable If it 
IS stable, expenditures on both sides 
wiU always move to this point, no mat 
ter where they begin A deviation from 
the equilibrium point, m whatever di 
rection, will be corrected A stable equi- 
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Iibnum IS shown in Figure 11 2 If the 
equilibrium is unstable, as in Figure 
113, expenditures will either increase 
or decrease indefinitely, depending on 
where they start Whether the equi- 
librium IS stable or not depends on the 



Fig 112 Graphical representation of 
Richardson's model of the armaments 
race. The arrows illustrate the approach 
of armament expenditures toward a 
stable equilibrium point 

Repiinted from Fights games and debates by Anatol 
Bspoport by penn ssiaa of Th« Unnenify of MJchi 
gan Press Copynght © 1960 by The University of 
Michigan 

slopes of lines LI and L2 and thus on 
the reaction potentials if the product 
ab is less than 1, the system will be 
stable, if equal to or greater than 1, it 
will be unstable 

Richardson attempted to verify his 
system by applying it to the arms races 
of 1908-1914 and 1929-1939 He as 
sumed that both races involved un 
stable equilibria, of the type shown in 
Figure 11 3, where each side feels mili- 
tarily secure only if it has more arms 
than the other The first application was 
fairly successful, the second, a good 
deal less so The problems involved in 
measuring reaction potential and per- 
manent grievances have ne\er been 
adequately solved, so that the model is 
limited in usefulness for practical pre- 


diction Nevertheless it incorporates 
enough features of the arms race to 
have considerable theoretical interest 

Extension of the Arms Race Model 
to Other Circular Processes Sever«»l 
y 



X 

Fig 11 3 The movement of arm 
expenditures away from the equilibria 
point in the unstable case 

Bepnnted freon Fights games and debates by 
Rapoport by permission of The University of X 
gan Press Copyright © I960 by The University 
Michigan 

writers (for example, Abelson, 
Boulding 1962) have suggested 
possibility of extending Richard''nn 
models to circular processes other ’ 
the arms race Some tentative 
ardson equilibrium models” applied 
military threat perception and rc,-^*. 
siveness will be presented here All ^ 
based on the stable equilibrium 
digm illustrated in Figure 11 2, 
though one includes features of the 
stable paradigm as well 

I Military threat perception Let 
relabel the axes in Figure 11 2, 
the X axis stand for the degree to ’ 
people m Nation X see Nation Y as 
military threat and the y axis stand 
the degree to which people m Y see 
as a threat It should be possible to 
struct lines LI and L2 in this ^ 
since threat perception in each 
depends, at least in part, on M^fw. 
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preparations in the other, which in 
turn depend on threat perception m 
the other The lines need not be 
straight, but let us assume at first that 
they are 

On the basis of the earlier analysis 
of the development of threat perception 
(pp 399-407), it seems reasonable to 
make the slopes (reaction potentials) of 
these lines proportional to each nation s 
predisposition to perceive threat In 
doing so, we are essentially saying that 
the greater the predisposition to per- 
ceive threat in any nation, the more 
threatened will the citizens of that 


nation feel in response to any given 
level of defensive preparations on the 
part of the other nation 
One conclusion can immediately be 
drawn from this analysis that the 
actual level of threat perception in both 
nations at equilibrium will be greater, 
the stronger the predisposition to per- 
ceive threat in either nation 


Now let us relax the assumption thal 
LI and L2 should be drawn as straight 
lines We have said (p 408) that dis 
trust inereases as a function of tin 
perceived hamifulness of the othei 
nation’s behavior We have also saic 
(p 400) that distrust predisposes people 
to perceive threat It follows that tfii 
predisposition to perceive threat is i 
function of the perceived hamifulnes; 
Ot the other nation’s behavior Thi 
more trouble they make, the more pre 
disposed we become to find new cti 
dence of troublemakmg We have alsi 
said that another nation’s defensivi 
preparations are often seen as harmfu 
behavior and that defensive prepara 
ions result from the perception o 
threat From all of thfs, it can b 
deduced that one nation’s predisposi 
tion to perceive threat is a direct lunc 
tion of the other s actual level of threa 
perception ’This deduction is expresse, 
in Figur 

11 4 When one nation perceives httl 


threat, the others reaction potential is 
small (the slope is relatively flat), be- 
cause the first has shown little cause for 
distrust But when the first nation per 
ceives a great deal of threat, its prepar- 
ations are likely to cause the others 
reaction potential to become very great 
(the slope becomes relatively steep) 



Degree to which X perceives 
Y as a threat 


Fig II 4 Model of reciprocal threat 
perception, in which the slopes of the 
lines are determined by trust, which in 
turn IS an inverse function of the other 
nation's level of threat perception 

The model shown in Figure 11 4 has 
some interesting properties It contains 
two equilibrium points, the lower one 
stable and the upper one unstable If 
movement starts anywhere to the left 
of or below the broken line, it will go 
to the stable point But if it starts any 
where to the right of or above the 
broken line, it will continue indefinitely 
toward greater and greater perception 
of threat on both sides There is a dis 
continuity at the broken line, akin to 
the ‘critical mass” m nuclear physics 
So long as momentary fluctuations in 
either nation’s perception of threat stay 
Within bounds, there will be no basic 
change in threat perception But if the 
level of threat perception in either 
nation crosses this threshold, there is 
no way back to stability Trust is 
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shattered, and a vicious circle involving 
threat perception and defensive prep- 
aration engulfs both sides. 

This kind of model may prove useful 
as a way of accounting for the “points 
of no return” that were discussed in 
connection with the stability of trust 
The speculative nature of the model 
and its application must, however, be 
frankly admitted. 

2. Responsiveness. It may also be 
possible to apply the Richardson model 
to circular processes involving respon- 
siveness (Pruitt, 1962). The x axis can 
stand for the general level of respon- 
siveness in Nation X toward Nation Y, 
and the y axis for the general level of 
responsiveness in Y toward X. The dis- 
cussion of the matching rule in the pre- 
ceding section suggests that Nation X*s 
and Nation Y’s responsiveness are inter- 
dependent. It should, therefore, be pos- 
sible to draw lines LI and L2 in this 
space. A possible diagram is shown in 
Figure 11.5. (It should be noted in this 
figure that movement upward and out- 
ward implies that images are improv- 
ing rather than deteriorating as in 
earlier figures.) 

Following our earlier analysis of re- 
sponsiveness, we can postulate that a 
nation's reaction potential (the slope of 
the line relating its level of responsive- 
ness to the level of responsiveness in 
the other nation) will be a function of 
the other nation’s level of effective fate- 
control. This derives from the assump- 
tion that a nation ^^ilI make more 
concerted use of the matching rule the 
more there is to be gained by "teach- 
ing” the other nation to cooperate. In 
addition, to Uie extent that a nation 
ulilbes the three rational strategics de- 
scribed earlier (p. 417), its basic 
level of responsiveness (the intercept of 
its rc.action line on its axis) should also 
be a function of ihc other nations 
level of effective fatc-control. 


The relationship just postulated be- 
tu'een responsiveness and effective fate- 
control is illustrated in Figure 11.5. If 
Nation X’s effective fate-control in- 
creases while Y’s remains the same, 
line L2 will move to position L2'. It is 
interesting to note that the result of 
such a movement is an increase in re- 
sponsiveness for both nations, with 
Nation Y's responsiveness showing the 
larger increase. 



toward Y 

Fig. n.5. Model of reciprocal respon 
sWeness. The equilibrium points 
stable. 

Implications of the Extended R‘ h 
ardson Models. The Richardson cqui 
librium models just described have 
number of features that are similar 
aspects of real-life international rela 
lions. 

Assuming a time delay betwe 
cliangcs in one nation’s images 
changes in the oUier’s, all movement 
a Richardson s)'stcm takes a zig , 
course, first images change in 
nation, then in the other, then again ' 
tlic first, and so on. Tliis zig-zag ■ 
resembles that found in the rcal-iir. 
intcmation.al circular processes 
incipient processes described u.’* 

Within the zig-zag p.ittcm, there a». 
two distinguishable kinds of 
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in a Richardson system that resemble 
the two kinds of movement found in 
real life images Temporary movement 
resembles the fluctuations that are 
usually found m essentially stable real 
life images This kind of movement 
occurs in a Richardson system when a 
momentary force causes images in one 
nation to deviate from a stable equi- 
librium point By the nature of the 
system, images in the other nation must 
follow suit But when the momentary 
force has dissipated, images on both 
sides will return to the original point 
of equilibrium 

Fundamental movement in a Rich- 
ardson system resembles true changes 
in real-life images This kind of move 
ment is found under two conditions 
(a) when a persistent force produces 
changes in the functions relating 
images in one nation to images m the 
other (lines LI and L2) and thereby 
alters the location of a stable equi- 
librium point, or (b) when a momentary 
force displaces an image from an un- 
stable equilibrium point Where there 
IS a single stable equilibrium point, 
momentary forces never produce last- 
ing changes in images 
Assuming that most real-life situa 
tions are best described by a Richard 
son equilibrium model containing a 
^ngle stable equihbnum point (as m 
Figures 112 and 115), the anstver to 
the hrst question raised above, as modi 
fied on page 421, reduces to a distinc 
lion between momentary and persistent 
forces that is, between forces that affect 
■mages but dissipate over time and 
forces that affect images and endure 
over time An example of a momentary 
force would be an international incident 

'‘>'•”“§"‘7 of 0 nation 
Exanyles of persistent forces would 
include changes m many of the 
parameters discussed earlier, such as 
changes in the predisposition to per- 
ceia e threat or changes in effective fate 


control Momentary forces produce 
fluctuations around an equilibrium 
point, persistent forces produce basic 
changes in images by changing the 
functions that define the location of the 
equilibrium point 

The distmction between momentary 
and basic forces may help us under- 
stand why Bntish-American relations 
returned to normal after the Suez crisis 
while Cuban-American relations after 
the revolution spiraled to mutual hos 
tility In both cases, the downward 
motion began with the incidents that 
produced anger on both sides Anger 
can be considered a momentary force 
since It tends to dissipate over time 
In British-Amencan relations there 
were no other changes and the svstem 
rapidly returned to its old equilibrium 
point A basic force developed in the 
other case m the form of fundamental 
changes in the effective fate-control of 
the United States over Cuba As time 
went on, the Cubans became m 
creasingly dependent on the Soviet 
Union and thereby increasingly in- 
dependent of the United States United 
States markets were no longer so 
needed, and United States military 
capability no longer so feared The Cu- 
bans could afford to reduce their re 
sponsiveness permanently, since United 
States good will was no longer so criti- 
cal Concomitant permanent changes 
m American responsiveness were in- 
evitable 

The answer just given to the first 
question may not initially look like a 
theoretical advance To explain per- 
manent change m terms of endunng 
forces and temporary change m terms 
of momentary forces may seem tauto 
logical However, we contend that 
there is theoretical power in the notion 
that certain lands of forces, though 
having an effect on images, cannot 
produce circular processes leading to 
permanent change This is a step 
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beyond the naive observation that any 
kind of change in an image can trigger 
a benevolent or vicious circle The ulti- 
mate test of this approach hinges, of 
course, on the development of a roster 
of momentary and persistent forces 
buttressed by clear cut operational dcfi 
nitions 

The answer to the second question 
on page 421 depends on the shape and 
location of lines LI and L2, which await 
greater sophistication of measurement 

An Altermittve Approach It is pos 
sible to suggest at least one other 
way of explaining why vicious circles 
are not always initiated by negative 
changes m images— the view that 
vicious circles are regulated by the fear 
of conflict In this view, momentaiy 
changes in images leading to harmful 
behavior on one side will always be 
met by a destre to retaliate on the other 
But people on the other side may also 
take an overview of the situation and 
recognize that retaliation will probably 
lead to a vicious circle that is not in the 
national interest The more important 
it seems to avoid conflict, the more 
likely are they to inhibit the impulse 
to retaliate In essence this view argues 
that insight into the danger of starting 
a vicious circle can cause national 
leaders to avoid steps that might lead 
to such a circle 

An explanation for the failure of a 
Vicious circle to materialize in the Suez 
crisis can be derived from this view 
point, which IS somewhat different from 
the one given above Taking an over 
view, leaders in the United States and 
Britain may have recognized that re 
tahation would produce counter retail 
ation until there was a full blown 
conflict between their nations Such an 
outcome was undesirable because of 
the effective fate control possessed by 
each nation So the impulse to retaliate 


was held m check and replaced by 
attempts to resolve existing conflict 
By assigning a prominent role to 
effective fate control, this explanation 
resembles the one derived from the 
Richardson-type responsiveness model, 
but a different intervening mechanism 
is postulated 

Graduated Reciprocation in 
Tension Reduction 

No discussion of changes in inter 
national images would be complete 
without mentioning Charles Osgoods 
proposals for alleviating Cold War ten 
sions Osgood (1959, 1962) describes an 
arms race as a senes of reciprocal initia 
tives m which each side alternately 
contributes to international ‘tension 
(presumably threat perception) and 
distrust He suggests the possibility of 
producing an arms race in reverse’ 
with each side alternately taking ten 
Sion reducing mitiatives To produce 
such a reversal it is necessary for one 
nation (Osgood talks in terms of the 
United States) to adopt a policy called 
Graduated Reciprocation m Tension 
Reduction or GRIT This policy in 
volves a senes of unilateral initiatives 
designed to reduce tension and increase 
trust on the other side Examples of 
such initiatives for the United States 
might include deactivating overseas 
military bases, recognizing Communist 
China, or making the DEW-line (early 
warning system) bidirectional so that 
the Russians could be warned of an 
attack from the United States If the 
policy were successful, it would elicit 
reciprocal action from the other nation, 
which should more than repay the 
sacrifices involved in the early mitia- 
tives In other words, it would start a 
benevolent circle toward improved 
images on both sides 
Osgood (1962) further suggests a 
senes of guidelines to follow in im- 
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plementing GRIT Among them are the 
following 

(a) Unilateral initiatives must not reduce 
our capacity to inflict unacceptable nuclear 
retaliation on an opponent should we be 
attacked (c) Unilateral initiatives 

must be graduated in risk according to the 
degree of reciprocation obtained from op 
ponents (g) Umlateral initiatives must 
be announced publicly at some reasonable 
interval prior to their execution and identi 
fled as part of a deliberate policy of re 
ducing and controlling tensions (h) In 
their announcement umlateral initiatives 
should include explicit invitation to re 
ciprocation in some form (j) Uni 

lateral initiatives must be continued over a 
considerable period regardless of imme 
diate reciprocation or events of a tension 
increasing nature elsewhere (1) Uni 
lateral initiatives must be as unambiguous 
and as susceptible to veriRcation as possi 
ble (pp 89-107) 

In addition, Osgood implies that a 
nation adopting GRIT should try to 
make its actions seem as voluntary as 
possible, to avoid their being attributed 
to internal or external pressures 
If e grant the efiiciency of unilateral 
moves m producing a benevolent circle, 
some of the guidelines proposed by 
Osgood are consonant with the theo 
retical ideas presented in this chapter 
For example, guidelines (j) and (1) must 
be followed in order to overcome the 
predisposition to discount evidence of 
reduced threat that is sure to be found 
in the other nation The recommenda 
tion that initiatives be made to appear 
voluntary is consonant with Stnck 
lands finding (1958), cited earlier, that 
freely taken helpful actions are the 


most productive of trust Osgoods 
suggestion in guidelines (g) and (h) 
that intentions and expectations be 
clearly communicated to the other 
nation is consonant with the findings of 
Loomis (1959) cited earlier Loomis’ 
study also indicates that an adequate 
communication should include state 
ments about what will be done if the 
other side fails to comply and about 
ways in which the other side can gain 
‘absolution” if it first fails to comply 
and later changes its mmd 
Several other guidelines might be 
added to Osgood s list (a) Choose ini- 
tiatives that dramatize ways in which 
our nation can be helpful in the future 
to our opponents 'This will cause our 
opponents to feel more dependent on 
us and, therefore, to be more likely to 
reciprocate (b) Take advantage of 
periods of improved international rela- 
tions generated by GRIT to negotiate 
agreements that provide a foundation 
for lasting friendship— for example, 
agreements that make both nations 
more dependent on one another (c) 
Endeavor to bring our opponents into 
some of the planning of GRIT One of 
GRlTs goals is to elicit reciprocation 
from the other nation We are asking 
them to cooperate Yet Osgood does not 
suggest that they participate m the plan 
nmg Social psychologists (for example, 
Coch & French, 1948) have frequently 
found that people are more likely to 
adopt innovations when they think they 
have participated in planning them 
This does not imply letting the Rus- 
sians ‘write our ticket’ for GRIT, but 
does suggest the value of exploring 
ways to involve them in the planning 


he more effective the stronger the 
w ilh the tniirl ^ imphes that the familiar recipe arm to negotiate should be replaced 

concessions However, the issue is more complicated since 
^rtSuw It “^cessions may increase the other side s distrust more than concessions 
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and thereby cause them to become 
more identified with tlie project 

Granting all the points about guide 
lines, a basic question still remains 
whether a senes of initiatives from one 
side in a controversy can produce a 
benevolent circle Some lielp in answer 
ing this question can be obtained from 
the Richardson equilibrium models de- 
scribed earlier in this section, though 
these models admittedly have their 
weaknesses Some of the moves in a 
GRIT program involve reducing mili 
tary capability and can, therefore, be 
diagrammed m the space shown in 
Figures 11 2 and 11 3 or, with suitable 
modifications, the space shown m 
Figure 11 4 Others can be thought of 
as reflecting increased responsiveness 
and can, therefore, be diagrammed in 
the space shown in Figure 11 5 

One implication of this analogy is 
that GRIT will be more effective under 
some circumstances than under others, 
that is under circumstances in which 
basic forces have already caused a 
stable equilibnum to move in the direc 
tion of improved images As a matter 
of fact the Richardson equilibrium 
models almost predict that GRIT will 
be adopted under such circumstances 
For example, consider a case in which 
one or both nations have increased 
their level of effective fate control (as 
when a mutual enemy appears) or in 
which predispositions to perceive threat 
have diminished (as when one or both 
sides recognize that the other fears 
war) 

But what of the case in which basic 
forces have not already created a 
setting favorable to basic changes in 
images^ Suppose images are at equilib 
num and one nation just decides to 
become less threatening or more re 
sponsive^ 

Taking a pessimistic view of die 
determinants of fundamental changes 
in images, \Ne can predict some nio\e- 


ment in the other nations onentation 
but not an equal movement For exam 
pie, in Figure 11 5, Nation Y s adoption 
of GRIT might simply imply that line 
L2 moves to position L2 As can be 
seen from the new equilibrium point. 
Nation X will reciprocate to some 
extent, but not equally A similar pre 
diction can be developed m the realm 
of threat perception In the face of un 
equal response from the other nation, 
how long will people in the nation that 
originally adopted GRIT be willing to 
maintain their program^ 

More optimistically, it is possible to 
argue tliat unilateral initiatives have a 
more basic effect on other nations, such 
as by altenng what we have called 
reaction potentials ” This argument 
has been incorporated into the curved 
lines shown in Figure 11 4 It is difficult 
to go further with this argument, how 
ever, because of the primitive nature 
of our theory Clearly there is need for 
the massive effort at theory budding 
strongly recommended by Osgood 

Summary 

When images change, they take a 
stepwise course, changing first in one 
nation, then m the other, and then 
again m the first This mode of change 
can be called an international circular 
process * When images stabilize, they 
do not stand perfectly stdl but fluctuate 
around a stable reference point To 
understand stability and change in 
images, it may be useful to analy'ze cir 
cular processes as a class Richardson’s 
mathematical analysis of the arms race 
seems to offer a possible model for this 
class of phenomena It can easily be 
extended to circular movements in the 
perception of military threat, trust, and 
responsiveness Sucli an extension 
forces us to distinguish between per- 
sistent forces, that permanently alter 
the functions relahng one nation’s ac 
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plementing GRIT Among them are the 
folloNVing 

(a) Unilateral initiatives must not reduce 
our capacity to inBict unacceptable nuclear 
retaliation on an opponent should we be 
attacked (c) Unilateral inibatives 

must be graduated in risk according to the 
degree of reciprocation obtained from op 
ponents (g) Unilateral initiatives must 
be announced publicly at some reasonable 
interval prior to their execution and idenli 
Bed as part of a deliberate policy of re 
ducing and controlling tensions (h) In 
their announcement, umlateral initiatives 
should include explicit invitation to re 
ciprocation in some form (j) Uni 

lateral initiatives must be continued over a 
considerable period, regardless of imme 
diate reciprocation or events of a tension 
increasing nature elsewhere (!) Uni 

lateral initiatives must be as unambiguous 
and as susceptible to verification as possi 
ble(pp 89-107) 


In addition, Osgood implies that a 
nation adopting GRIT should try to 
make its actions seem as voluntary as 
possible, to avoid their being attnbuted 
to internal or external pressures 
If we grant the efficiency of umlateral 
moves in producing a benevolent circle, 
^me of the guidelines proposed by 
Osgood are consonant with the theo 
Mtical ideas presented m this chapter 
For example, guidelines (,) and (1) must 
be followed m order to overcome the 
pr^isposition to discount evidence of 
reduced threat that is sure to be found 
in the other nation The recommenda- 
tion that initiatives be made to appear 
\oluntary is consonant with Stnck- 
and s finding (1958). cited earlier, that 
free!) taken helpful actions are the 


most productive of trust** Osgoods 
suggestion m guidelines (g) and (h) 
that mtentions and expectations be 
clearly communicated to the other 
nation is consonant with the findings of 
Loomis (1959) cited earlier Loomis’ 
study also indicates that an adequate 
communication should include state- 
ments about what will be done if the 
other Side fails to comply and about 
ways m which the other side can gam 
“absolution” if it first fails to comply 
and later changes its mmd 
Several other guidelines might be 
added to Osgood’s list (a) Choose ini- 
tiatives that dramatize ways m which 
our nation can be helpful in the future 
to our opponents This will cause our 
opponents to feel more dependent on 
us and, therefore, to be more likely to 
reciprocate (b) Take advantage of 
penods of improved international rela- 
tions generated by GRIT to negotiate 
agreements that provide a foundation 
for lasting friendship— for example, 
agreements that make both nations 
more dependent on one another (c) 
Endeavor to bring our opponents into 
some of the planning of GRIT One of 
GRIT s goals is to elicit reciprocation 
from the other nation We are asking 
them to cooperate Yet Osgood does not 
suggest that they participate in the plan- 
ning Social psychologists (for example, 
Coch & French, 1948) have frequently 
found that people are more likely to 
adopt innovations when they think they 
have participated m planning them 
This does not imply letting the Rus- 
sians ‘write our ticket’ for GRIT, but 
does suggest the value of exploring 
ways to involve them in the planning 


'ta GRIT w,ii be more effective the stronger the 
with the guideline “arm familiar recipe ‘ arm to negotiate” should be replaced 

arming pnor to maVincr ^ concessions However, the issue is more complicated, since 

can reduce it ncessions may increase the other side’s distrust more than concessions 
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and thereby cause them to become 
more identified with the project 

Granting all the points about guide- 
lines, a basic question still remains 
whether a senes of initiatives from one 
side in a controversy can produce a 
benevolent circle Some help in answer- 
mg this question can be obtained from 
the Richardson equilibrium models de- 
scribed earlier in this section, though 
these models admittedly have their 
weaknesses Some of the moves in a 
GRIT program involve reducing mili- 
tary capability and can, therefore, be 
diagrammed m the space shown in 
Figures 11 2 and 11 3 or, with suitable 
modifications, the space sho^vn in 
Figure 11 4 Others can be thought of 
as reflecting mcreased responsiveness 
and can, therefore, be diagrammed in 
the space shown in Figure 11 5 

One implication of this analogy is 
that GRIT mil be more effective under 
some circumstances than under others, 
that IS, under circumstances in which 
basic forces have already caused a 
stable equilibrium to move in the direc- 
tion of improved images As a matter 
of fact, the Richardson equilibrium 
models almost predict that GRIT will 
be adopted under such circumstances 
For example, consider a case in which 
one or both nations have increased 
their level of effective fate control (as 
\\hen a mutual enemy appears) or in 
which predispositions to perceive threat 
have diminished (as ^^hen one or both 
sides recognize that the other fears 
ivar) 

But \\hat of the case m Nshich basic 
forces have not already created a 
setting favorable to basic changes in 
images’ Suppose images are at equilib- 
rium and one nation just decides to 
hecome less threatening or more re- 
sponsive’ 

Taking a pessimistic view of tlic 
determinants of fundamental changes 
m images, vve can predict some move- 


ment in the other nation s onentation 
but not an equal movement For exam- 
ple, in Figure 11 5, Nation Y s adoption 
of GRIT might simply imply that line 
L2 moves to position L2' As can be 
seen from the new equilibrium point, 
Nation X will reciprocate to some 
extent, but not equaUy A similar pre- 
diction can be developed in the realm 
of threat perception In the face of un- 
equal response from the other nation, 
how long will people in the nation that 
originally adopted GRIT be willing to 
maintain their program? 

More optimistically, it is possible to 
argue tliat unilateral initiatives have a 
more basic effect on other nations, such 
as by altenng what we have called 
“reaction potentials ” This argument 
has been incorporated into the curved 
lines shown in Figure 11 4 It is diflScult 
to go further with this argument, how- 
ever, because of the pnmitive nature 
of our theory Clearly there is need for 
the massive effort at theory building 
strongly recommended by Osgood 

Summary 

When images change, they take a 
stepwise course, changing first in one 
nation, then in the other, and then 
again in the first This mode of change 
can be called an “international circular 
process'* When images stabilize, the) 
do not stand perfectly still but fluctuate 
around a stable reference point To 
understand stabilit)' and change m 
images, it ma) be useful to anal)’ze cir- 
cular processes as a class Richardson's 
matlicmatical analysis of the arms race 
seems to offer a possible model for this 
class of phenomena It can easil) be 
extended to circular movements in the 
perception of militaiy threat, trust, and 
responsiveness Sucli an extension 
forces us to distinguish between per- 
sistent forces, tint pomnncntl) alter 
tlic functions relating one nation's ac- 
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tions to another’s reactions, and mo- 
mentary forces Changes in some of the 
variables discussed m earlier sections, 
such as effective fate control, can be 
tentatively identified as persistent 
forces But little can be said with cer- 
tainty, since there is no real evidence 
concerning changes of images in sys- 
tems involving two parties Osgood has 
described a strategy, known as GRIT, 
involving a series of unilateral, tension 
reducing moves and designed to pro- 
duce a reversal m the arms race The 
Richardson equilibnum models de 
scribed in this section may be useful for 
posing questions about Osgood s recom- 
mendations 
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The next chapter continues our exploration of the interaction between 
nations, as manifested in the psychological and social processes m 
which responsible individual actors engage m a particular international 
situation Specifically, Chapter 12 is concerned ^vlth the processes of 
deliberation and the organizational processes involved when national 
officials develop and execute foreign policy decisions How does tlje 
occasion for decision affect the process and outcome? In particular, 
what form does the process take when decisions have to be made 
under crisis conditions^ What effects do the personality cbaractenstics, 
the social backgrounds and experiences, and the personal \alues of 
decision makers have on the process? How does the organizational 
context in which tlie decision is made— particularly the patterns of 
communication and influence that characterize tins context— determine 
the course of the decision? These are some of the questions that the 
chapter attempts to answer 

In addressing these questions. Chapter 12 also touches on some of 
tlie general issues tliat confront the dccision-makmg approach What 
constitutes an appropriate theoretical model? Wliat is tlie relationship 
betueen psycliological and sociological variables^ What are the limits 
Within winch the personaht) of the decision-maker can influence the 
process^ And ^hat contributions b) uhal elements in tlie society enter 
into the decision-making process^ The emphasis of this cliapter is 
largely on decisionmaking tuthin a national gosemmcnl, although 
some comparisons betsN cen national and intcniational decision making 
organizations arc presented A more detailed nnaUsis of llic characlcrv 
islics of inlcrgoNcmmcntal organizations will he found in Chapter 1 \ 

The two authors of Chapter 12 were associated with each other, for 
a mimher of \cars, in the InUmalioml Relations Program of North 
western Uni\ersit\ One carlitr product of their collalioration was the 
monograph on National and inti motional decision making, puhhshecl 
In the Institute for Intenntional Order (1901) 

James A Robinson is now Proft*ssorof Political Science at Ohio Slate 
Unnersit\ He is author of Congriss and /orrign ffolicij rrmk/ng (19G2), 
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perimental techniques to the teaching of political science and to polit- 
ical education 
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THE STATE OF HESEARCH 

If one dates the beginnings of the inter- 
national pohucal system of f 
from the^reaty of Westphalia some- 
thing called international pohtical 
activity or behavior has exis 
more &an three hundred years During 

this period as ™ .n 

have been made as there are s 

the heavens Whatever the number tne 

universe of decisions is 
large Yet these rich and abundant data 
have been analyzed little Of ten they 
have not even been accura e Y 
served, they have 

recorded reliably. Not until A e ' , , 

compared 25 decisions to go to w»r had 
systematic analysis been nia e o 
national decision mahmg Even ” ’ 

spite of the appearance of new 
of decision in several academic 
ciplmes, the number of theoretically 

* The authors are grateful to Lucn Walton, 
an early draft of this chapter 


oriented, empmcally executed studms 
of international decisions is small lo 
discuss decision-mafang in “tematumal 
politics IS to engage in an essenbally 
nrescienbfic exercise, one that involves 
Lalogy, extrapolation, projection, and 
rXcUon from decisional studies of 
o*er units and levels of anslys's to the 
international polibcal system Much of 
what follows IS a review of concepts 
and propositions, derived from a dis 
parate literature, that are potentially 
?Xvant to understanding international 
decision-mabng This review is ar- 
ranged according to a gen^eralized 
conception of the way m which organu 
rationC make decisions "ms has been 
set forth m somewhat different form 

elsewhere (Snyf iggs SnT’ 

1054 1962, Snyder & Paige, 

deri Lbinson. 1981, Robinson 1962b), 

hke all conceptual schemes, it 1 >"S been 

modified through 

many others as well as our own 

innumerable suggestions for revising 
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shall cite and categorize a number of 
studies that bear on the theoretical is- 
sues and refer to several studies of sin- 
gle decisions, decision makers, and 
decisional units 

Boundaries of Decision Theories and 
International Relations Theories 

Before proceeding further, we wish 
to comment on two recurring questions 
that are put to decision theorists con 
cemed with international relations 
One is the question whether decision- 
making studies are equivalent to the 
whole field of international relations 
A listing of only some of the conven- 
tional topics of the field should help 
answer this 

Resources of nations 
Economic resources 
Military resources 
Area, geography, and environment 
Technical and scientific skills 
Population 
Systems analysis 

Theories of balance of power and 
its consequences for war 
Types of international systems 
Types of international organizations 
Patterns of nation formation and 
integration 
Diplomatic history 
International law 

Functions of international conflict 

To be sure, decisions are often made 
about some of these topics— for exam 
pie, decisions about the use of resources 
by states, or choices among theones of 
international adjudication by courts 
^of these factors, however, are 
gu en to decision makers, the decision 
theorist may be interested in the way m 
Nsluch these “givens" are used or de 
plo) cd by decision makers, but he is 
unlikely to inquire into their origins, 
except to the extent that they may have 
been subject to someone’s choice Sim 


ilarly, the decision theorist may use 
diplomatic history or international law 
as source material, as, for example, in 
reconstructing the intellectual process 
by which certain decisions are taken, 
but these subjects have their own raison 
dStre . 

Thus, we hold that international 
decision-making, broad as it is as an 
object of study, is not equivalent to the 
whole of international relations Our 
conception of decision making, which 
IS the core of this essay, will itself be 
evidence of this 

Whether international decision-mak- 
ing IS the same as, or more than, foreign 
policy-making, or perhaps comparative 
foreign policy-making, is another recur- 
ring question Put another way, the 
question is part of a larger issue 
whether international relations is (or 
should be) the study of relations he- 
tween and among nations or whether it 
IS essentially the study of decisions 
within nations about relations with 
other nations It is accurate to say that 
many, perhaps most, mtemational deci 
Sion making studies are concerned with 
national foreign policy-making, they 
are mfronational rather than inter- 
national Yet, no one would pretend 
that intranational policy making studies 
m one or two or n countries would 
adequately explain a sample of inter- 
national decisions Not even a com- 
parative study of foreign offices would 
equal all of international relations if it 
did not deal with interactions among 
foreign offices and if it were confined to 
comparisons of aspects of the decis on 
process within national offices The 
same could be said for a study of deci- 
sion making witnin the United Nations 
If one asks how the international sys 
tern makes decisions, he is asking about 
something more than national foreign 
policy making Yet, as our earlier dis- 
cussion noted, even this would not 
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embrace the whole field of international 
relations. 

We have said that international deci- 
sion-making is not all of international 
relations but that it is more than foreign 
policy-making. Can we, without being 
definitive, be more precise in identi- 
fying the core of our concern, the 
overlap between decision-making and 
international politics? It is useful to 
think of international systems, not 
merely of an international system. 
These systems consist of actors (indi- 
viduals, roles, nations, and multi- 
national organizations) interacting with 
each other in ways that affect or have 
some influence on each other. 

Decisions refer to choices between or 
among alternative courses of action by 
a decisional unit. Narrowly conceived, 
decision theory might refer to choice 
of alternatives, but we prefer to in- 
clude the search for alternatives, and 
even the decision as to what problems 
will be dealt with (Simon, 1963), as 
well as choice and execution. Alffiough 
some problems are thrust upon a deci- 
sion unit, as when Britain withdrew 
support of Greece and Turkey in 1947 
and the United States intervened 
(Jones, 1955), not all problems are given 
to decision-makers. Selections must be 
made. Even when decision-makers have 
no choice about dealing with problems 
(as they could not avoid some response 
to the Korean invasion of South Korea 
in 1950), problems must be interpreted, 
categorized, and defined. For example. 
United States policy-makers could have 
interpreted the invasion as Russian- 
inspired (Paige, 1959) and could have 
read the intentions of the Peiping gov- 
ernment in several ways (Whiting, 
1960). Similarly, alternatives often are 
not given but must be formulated. 
Such construction of alternatives is 
illustrated in presidential efforts to 
resolve differences among contending 
groups in formulating foreign-aid poU- 
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cies toward such countries as Spain and 
Yugoslavia (Koenig, 1962). 

TTius, international decision-making 
embraces the ways in which national 
and international actors select problems 
to be considered for choices of alterna- 
tive courses of action and make these 
choices. Strictly speaking, international 
decision-making would often be more 
accurately designated as international 
policy-making, in that the international 
system lacks sanctions for enforcing 
compliance with its policies. The inter- 
national system cannot make decisions 
authoritatively for all nations and bind 
subunits to comply. In this sense, the 
globe is analogous to a large metropoli- 
tan area of interacting municipalities, 
each of which can speak—that is, decide 
—for itself, but no one of which can 
decide for the area, which may consist 
of as many as 1,400 governments, as a 
whole (Wood, with Almendinger, 1961). 
Thus, global policy consists of the 
collection, accumulation, and inter- 
section of decisions taken by subunits. 

Alcernative Conceptions o£ 

Decision Processes 

Several "conceptions” have evolved 
concerning ways in which individuals, 
groups, organizations, nations, and in- 
ternational systems make decisions. We 
use the ambiguous term "conceptions” 
instead of the technical terms, “models” 
or "theories,” because many such 
formulations are loose, suggestive ap- 
proaches that identify variables or 
categories for data collection rather 
than specify predictive relations among 
variables. We will select and character- 
ize several of these conceptions as a 
preface to a more detailed presentation 
of our own. 

The classic conception of decision- 
making has its origins in economic 
theory and was influential in business 
and public administration for fifty 
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years It assumed as decision maker a 
rational man who knew all possible 
alternatives, understood the possible 
consequences of each of these alterna- 
tives, and had arrived at a clear hier- 
archy of preferences among them This 
eighteenth- and nineteenth century for- 
mulation has undergone a thorough 
and severe critique from twentieth- 
century social science Among students 
of politics, Simon {1957a, pp xxvu- 
XXIX, 1957b, pp 196-206, 241-273, 
1961) has been foremost in challenging 
these asumptions The issues are re- 
viewed explicitly and summarily in 
March and Simon (1958, pp 136-171) 
and m March (1962, pp 196-198) The 
rational man model has been criticized 
on both logical and psychological 
grounds logically, the possibile crea- 
tion or discovery of an additional alter- 
native cannot be excluded, psycho 
logically, a decision maker is incapable 
of performing the immense mental 
activity required by the assumptions of 
economic man In Herbert Simon’s apt 
descnption. Our world is a world of 
limited, serial information processors 
dealing with complexity that, for all 
practical purposes, is infinite in com- 
parison with their mformation gather 
ing and computing powers It is a world 
peopled by creatures of bounded 
rationality” (1963) To substitute for 
maiimizing behavior, Simon proposed 
satisficmg behavior activity that con 
siders alternatives sequentially until 
one that seems ‘good enough” to meet 
one’s requirements is found and then 
adopted The satisficing conception is 
illustrated in a case study of the adop 
bon of new data processing equipment 
m a business firm (Cyert, Simon. & 
Trow, 1936) 

In contrast to the psychological 
character of the rational man model 
and that of its alternative, the satisficing 
model. Bentley (1935) mboduced to thi 
modem world the notion that interest 


or pressure groups are the decisive 
factors in governmental policies Indi- 
vidual behavior accounts for less of the 
variance m governmental policies than 
group activity does The pioneer work, 
originally published in 1908, was ne- 
glected for two decades or more, and 
its most influential reformulation did 
not appear until Truman (1951) pub- 
lished The govermentd process Hils- 
man (1958, 1959) applies this point of 
view to studying conflict and consensus 
in United States foreign policy Related 
concepts include veto groups (Riesman, 
1950, Bimbaum, 1961), countervail- 
ing forces, influence as credit (Ban- 
field, 1961), overlapping games (Long, 
1958), access, and communication 
These theoretical perspectives are re- 
fined and extended m a monumental 
case study of the adoption of a new 
trade agreement program by the United 
Stales in 1955 (Bauer, Pool, & Dexter, 
1963) This case emphasizes foreign 
policy decision making as a social proc- 
ess rather than an intellectual process 
and identifies mechanisms of group and 
intergroup activity that tend toward 
decision 

Bouldmg (1956) defined "the political 
process’ as ‘ the mutual modification of 
images through the processes of feed- 
back and communication” (p 102) 
Different types of organizations are 
available for performing ‘the political 
function in a social system These 
range along a continuum that measures 
the degree to which “feedback” mech- 
anisms report nonleader responses to 
leader stimuli, which may then be 
altered in light of the new messages 
Lasswell (1956) set forth seven func- 
tional categories for the analysis of any 
decision The categories correspond to 
chronological stages through which 
decision makers proceed in making and 
executing a choice The functions (or 
categories or stages) are those of in- 
formation (problem identificabon and 
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search), recommendation (proposed al- 
ternatives), prescnption (sanctional se- 
lection of alternatives), invocation 
(general enforcement), application (spe- 
cific enforcement), appraisal (review), 
and termination (conclusion of deci- 
sion) This conception was developed 
from extensive work in jurisprudence 
and has had its decisive influence in 
judicial decision-making, including in- 
ternational law (McDougal et al , i960, 
Arens & Lasswell, 1961, McDougal & 
Feliciano, 1961, Donnelly et al , 1962, 
McDougal, Lasswell, & Vlasic, 1963), 
although It has been used in other 
policy contexts (Robinson, 1962a, pp 
1-22, 1963, pp 10-21) 

Each of these conceptions suggests 
considerable application it is the 
theory of rational man, the process of 
government, the governmental process, 
the decision process, the political proc- 
ess An implication is that all men, all 
governments, all decisions have the 
characteristics of the particular con- 
ception Such willful generalization, m 
our view, has been a wholesome stimu 
lus to a search for patterns amidst 
apparent dissimilanties Indeed, an 
early statement of our approach to deci- 
sion making promised to be applicable 
to all kinds of organizations, private as 
well as public, legislative as well as 
executive (Snyder, 1958, p 24) 

An alternative way of conceiving of 
policy making is in terms of a typolo^ 
of decision or policy processes A uni- 
versal process is not postulated, rather 
numerous processes are proposed to en 
compass a wide and, we would hope, 
eventually inclusive range of phenom- 
ena One of the virtues of a typology 
IS that it readily suggests hypothetical 
links between each of the types and 
such other factors as the condihons 
under which this particular type of 
process will be employed, the relation 
of process to system, and the con- 
sequences for policy outcomes if the 


parhcular process is employed (Robin- 
son, 1962c) A typology consists not so 
much of definitions as of elements or 
factors or variables for building hy- 
potheses, it is a step closer to theory 
Among typologies of policy proc- 
esses we mention one that has been in- 
fluential Dahl and Lindblom (1953) 
identified four basic social control proc- 
esses for deciding questions of value 
Hierarchy is control of nonleaders by 
leaders, bargaining is control of leaders 
by other leaders, polyarchy is control 
of leaders by nonleaders, and the price 
mechanism is a quantitative but de- 
centralized combination of control of 
leaders by leaders and nonleaders 
Dahls subsequent empirical study of 
community decisions, however, de- 
parted from both the language and sub 
stance of this typology ^961) Indeed, 
one of the difficulties with pure types 
such as these is their admixture in em- 
pirical situations, whether in laboratory 
or in field research For example, the 
same organization may exhibit signs of 
both hierarchy and bargaining 
Our conception of explanations for 
decisions encompasses characteristics 
of both “the decision process’* and 
“types of decision process” We sug- 
gest a set of categories, each of which 
contains subtypes or dimensions, that 
seems applicable to a diverse number 
of decisions and decisional units (Sny- 
der & Paige, 1958, Paige, 1959, Young & 
Robinson, 1962, Robinson, 1963) The 
initial formulation (Snyder, Brack, & 
Sapin, 1954, 1962, Snyder, 1958) has 
undergone change (Snyder & Paige, 
1958, Snyder & Robinson, 1961) The 
effort IS to make it at once suggestive of 
hypotheses and inclusive of proposi- 
tions from other theories, not neces- 
sarily decision theories 
We conceive of three major factors 
or clusters of factors in explaining a 
decisional outcome the occasion for 
decision, the individual decision-maker. 
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and the organizational context in which 
he decides In the interaction of situ 
ational individual and organizational 
variables as they ultimately affect deci 
Sion outcomes we see one of the 
main themes of social psychological 
approaches to international behavior 
Before outlining this three fold con 
ception of decision makmg we wish to 
stress that it combines psychological 
and soaological levels of analysis More 
over it mcorporates both intellectual 
factors and ^organizational factors The 
conceptions introduced above usually 
contain one ot the other but not both 
Simon s satisficing man and Lasswell s 
functional conception of decision male 
ing emphasize the intellectual process 
of decision Problem solving style m 
formation definitions of the situation 
values and similar factors are part of 
intellectual process Bentley and Bauer 
Pool and Dexter for example stress 
social or organizational processes in 
eluding how groups relate to each 
other communication patterns and pro 
cedures organizational rules and the 
hke 


THE CONCEPT OF OCCASION 
FOR DECISION 

The origins of every decision are 
strictly speabng different and deci 
Sion makers interpretations of each 
decisional situation may vary consider 
ably However comparison and gen 
erahzation require a search for some 
basic and recurring categories or charac 
tenstics of decisions Decision makers 
classify cases as more or less like pre 
vious ones whether observers can de 
velop discriminating categories and 
dimensions is one of the current chal 
lenges to decision theory As an ele 
mentary set of entena for categonzmg 
or comparing cases the followin^g threl 
laraclenstics are proposed the extent 


of anticipation and prior programing of 
the decision the ratio of time available 
for making a decision to demands of 
the task and the scope and domain of 
values at stake 

Antiapated or Unanticipated Situations 

Occasions for decision may be dis 
tinguished as follows either they came 
as a surprise to the decision makers or 
some prior planning identified the pos 
sibility of their occurrence The North 
Korean invasion of South Korea appar 
ently was unanticipated by the decision 
unit that responded to the attack A1 
though a policy planning paper pre 
dieting a Soviet probe somewhere on 
the perimeter of the United States 
here of influence was circulating 
rough lower echelons of the American 
government early in 1950 it had not 
reached the President and his most 
intimate advisers Likewise the pres 
ence of Soviet missiles in Cuba m 1962 
seems to have been unanticipated by 
American foreign policy makers sev 
eral previous allegations of a Soviet 
build up accurate or inaccurate were 
not confirmed by reconnaisance and 
the American decision makers did not 
develop policies until after confirmation 
was obtained (Larson 1963) 

Even if a situation is anticipated or 
counted as possible programed actions 
may not be developed Whether a situ 
ation of surprise differs from a situation 
of anticipation without prepared re 
sponse cannot be determined without 
empirical investigation although it 
seems reasonable to expect differences 
in reaction in use of decision time and 
perhaps m decision outcomes also 

Decision Time and Task Demands 

A second characteristic of any deci 
Sion occasion is the time available for 
response Time affects the number of 
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alternatives that may be considered. 
Although the relation between time and 
number of alternatives is not neces- 
sarily a linear one, still, in the absence 
of programed decisions, short decision 
time reduces the opportunities to scan 
for different courses of action. The 
Korean decision (Paige, 1959) was one 
in which tlie United States committed 
land and air forces in a matter of days, 
and the Cuban missile situation of 1962 
was similar in decision time. The 
Cuban invasion of 1961 required im- 
portant decisions within a matter of 
hours (Alsop, 1961; Murphy, 1961; 
Szulc & Meyer, 1962), and reaction time 
was hardly longer at certain stages of 
the U-2 episode of 1960 (Wise & Ross, 
1962). As is well known, many have 
worried about the few moments of 
decision time given a President in the 
event of apparent nuclear attack; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ordered an atomic 
alert before entering four hours of 
anesthesia, and the United States 
nuclear defenses were alerted within 
minutes after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in the interim before 
Lyndon Johnson took the oath of office. 

Decision time is not necessarily as 
simple a matter to operationalize as 
clock time would suggest. Time may 
mean different things to different deci- 
sion-makers; one may require five 
minutes for a task for which anodier 
may need an hour. Our way of dealing 
wiUi this problem is by proposing that 
decision theory include individual psy- 
chological variables such as intel- 
ligence, mental agility, and creativity; 
propositions may eventually be formu- 
lated and tested in which such indi- 
vidual capacities are related to time 
and their interactions are re}ated to 
decision outcome. 

A more difficult problem arises from 
combining time with task complexity. 
Even when clock time seems extended, 
the decision situation may be so com- 


plicated that many tasks must be per- 
formed in reaching a policy. The series 
of British decisions to join the Common 
Market from 1960 through 1962 bore 
some characteristics of long time mixed 
with numerous and complex tasks 
(Young & Robinson, 1962). 

In terms of sheer length of time, the 
United Kingdom had approximately 
two and one half years from the spring 
of 1960 until late 1962 to make and 
implement the decisions to negotiate 
and to join. When one considers the de- 
tailed and technical negotiations re- 
quired to facilitate membership and the 
delicate political consultations required 
to obtain the consent of the parties 
affected by Britain’s decision, two years 
is not a long period for decision. More- 
over, to these considerations must be 
added a third: Britain was simultane- 
ously concerned with a number of other 
critical foreign-policy decisions. In the 
summer of 1960 occurred a Summit 
Conference that ended without ever 
really beginning. Throughout 1961 and 
1962 Britain was reconsidering her 
defense policy, including her use of in- 
dependent nuclear weapons, and also 
was trying to find some solution to her 
last remaining colonial problem, that in 
Central Africa. These difficult and time- 
consuming occasions for decision also 
crowded the agenda of an already busy 
and preoccupied Cabinet and set of 
ministries. 

In addition to the fact that the in- 
tricacies of the subject matter con- 
stituted a limit on the usual advantages 
of two years of decision time, there 
was the large number of parties to the 
decision. These were not necessarily 
participants in the decision in the sense 
that they bad a constitutional function. 
Some were “advisory” rather than 
“representational” parties or partici- 
pants (Snyder, Bruck, & Sapin, 1962, 
pp. 12^124). Although they did not 
have a veto or even a vote, their 
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advice ^\as sought and they were reg 
ularly informed of the stages of the 
decision Those who did not have a 
direct vote included the Common 
wealth and European Free Trade Asso 
ciation governments and the United 
States Domestic interest groups did 
not have a vote but the long standing 
traditions of British politics whereby 
interests have a close consultative part 
m decisions affecting them were re 
spected Periodically during the nego 
tiations preparing for the decision to 
join, the Lord Privy Seal met with 
these groups and briefed them on the 
progress of his talks with the European 
Economic Community and the repre 
sentatives of the Six At one time, the 
London Times reported that for eve^ 
SIX hours Mr [Edward] Heath spends 
m negotiations with the European Eco 
nomic Community, he later spends 
eight hours consulting the Common 
wealth and the EFTA representatives 
m Brussels and with the High Com 
missioners in London (February 20 
1962) 

In short while the time for decision 
was long in months it was relatively 
crowded in terms of demands upon it 
Intricate and detailed technical work 
was involved extensive consultations 
wifn domestic and foreign parties were 
expected or necessary, and the Govern 
ment’s foreign policy agenda was 
already a long one Decision time then 
IS not to be regarded as absolute, it is 
relative to the intricacies of the decision 
Itself and to the number of parties to 
the decision Finding operational meas 
lit a time to task ratio concept 
of decision time remains a foremost 
task on the agenda of decision theory 


makers ordinarily confronted with only 
the most vital ones Contemporary in 
temational decisions of the greatest 
value consequence are those involving 
the choice of violent or nonviolent alter- 
natives, the development of economic 
and political institutions in new states, 
and the construction of rules and pro 
cedures for the conduct of international 
relations These three are intimately 
related to almost all the basic values 
in any list or typology of values (for 
example, Lasswell & Kaplan, 1950) 

The Concept of Cnsts Decisions 
that arise without prior planning, allow 
short lime for response, and have high 
value consequences, we have desig- 
nated as ‘ most crisis like decisions 
(C F Hermann, 1963, pp 63-65, 
Robinson, 1962b) At the other end of 
the continuum of decisional situations 
would be one in which the problem was 
anticipated by the unit of decision, 
some advance contingency plan was 
perhaps adopted, considerable time for 
deciding is available, and relatively 
slight consequences would result The 
Korean decision (Paige, 1959) and the 
Monroney Resolution in which the 
Senate prodded the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration to support an International 
Development Association (Robinson, 
1960) are stark contrasts 
No definitive brief should or could 
be held for this simple classification 
Further research will undoubtedly re 
fine it if not substitute another for it 
We can report that an extensive simu 
lation of crisis decision making based 
on this conception of decision occasion 
has been completed and that the data 
generated from eleven individual simu 


Scope and Domain of Values at Stake 

The scope and domain of valu 
aUected obviously vanes from decisi. 
to decision with high level polic 


lations are being analyzed (Hermann 
et al , 1964a) This project should con 
tribute to the refinement of the concept 
of decision situation 

Our efforts to find a workable defini 
tion of crisis, as one kind of decision 
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occasion, were not arbitrary Initial 
formulations were based on case 
studies of foreign-policy decisions (for 
example, McClelland, 1962, Paige, 
1959) and made with reference to rele- 
vant social-psychoIogical studies of 
stress, disaster, and related concepts 
(Robinson, 1962b, Snyder, 1962) Sub- 
sequent modifications were made fol- 
lowing an inventory of propositions 
about organizational decision making 
(C F Hermann, 1963, pp 63-65) 
Our conception bears striking simi- 
larities to dimensions of the concept 
as used in such dissimilar studies as 
Hill's inquiry into adjustment to crises 
of war separation and reunion (1949, 
pp 8-21) and Davis* study of the 
reaction of fourteen families to polio 
(1963, pp 15-44) 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERICTICS 
OF DECISION-MAKERS 

Although psychology is one of the more 
advanced of the social and behavioral 
sciences and common sense abounds 
with regard to the importance of per- 
sonality in politics, applications of psy- 
chology to political and especially to 
international decision-making are rela- 
tively few The technical instruments 
and the formal theories have rarely 
been employed in the study of political 
phenomena Lasswell’s (1930) early 
initiative in interviewing public officials 
for the purpose of relating their per- 
sonalities to their political behavior 
has not been extended on anything like 
the scale it deserves Lane’s (1959) in 
ventory of social psychological studies 
of politics IS almost cxcUisnclj devoted 
to political recruitment and participa- 
tion and to the functions of political 
actiMty for the indnidua! psycho Tlic 
applications to the political system that 
ln\c been most considered haNC been 


those concerned with the extent and 
nature of electoral involvement 
The influence of personality on deci- 
sion outcome is largely unexplored 
From the beginning of the ‘liehaviorar 
influence on political science, students 
of “political psychology” have dwelt 
more on recruitment of different “types” 
of personalities or persons with varying 
personal charactenstics into different 
roles, such as political, bureaucratic, or 
agitational, than on the impact of per- 
sonality types on decision outcomes 
When the case or clinical method was 
followed by survey methods, the trend 
continued, as m the studies by Mc- 
Conaughy (1950) of legislators and by 
Hennessy (1959) of political activists 
This approach has received renewed 
emphasis by Rogow and Lasswell 
(1963, pp 44^4), who refine and extend 
earlier theones of the effects of psycho 
logical deprivation on role recruitment 
However, role occupants, even when 
they share similar charactenstics ac- 
counting for their selection, may differ 
in their decision making behavior Lass- 
well and Almond (1935) conducted a 
pioneering and neglected field experi- 
ment which demonstrated that welfare 
agents differed in their claim-granting 
according to differences in their per- 
sonality characteristics as these inter- 
acted with characteristics of their 
clients 

We attribute the paucity of psycho- 
logical research on decision makers in 
general and international decision 
makers in particular to “sociology of 
kmou ledge” factors rather tlian to any 
absence of intnnsic rcle\ance of per 
sonahty to decisional behaMor TIic 
releiance of personality is demon- 
strated, for example, by Scodcl, Ra- 
toosh, and Minas (1939), uho conducted 
experiments on the relation of personal 
clnractenstics to risk-taking Tlic) 
found tint a group of militai^ personnel 
selected more high pa) off-low -proba- 
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bility bets than a control group of 
college students Within the college 
group, those who selected high payoff 
alternatives were higher on the theoret- 
ical and esthetic values and lower on 
the economic and political values of 
the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of 
Values than the low payofE group The 
low payoff group was higher on need 
achievement than the high payoff 
group Intelligence was not significantly 
related to degree of risk-taking, but was 
inversely related to consistency or vari- 
ability in risk-taking 
The authors of the best book on 
voting are scholars whose previous 
political studies show a strong psycho 
logical orientation, however, they in- 
cline to a pessimistic view of the 
relevance of personality (Campbell 
et al , 1960, pp 499-^19) Most political 
scientists have not had the necessary 
technical skills to enter this thorny 
field and were right, in our view, 
not to undertake basic psychological 
research Hence, they have had to 
await the development of some reason 
ably well validated psychological in- 
struments that they could borrow for 
their own purposes Moreover, until 
recently those who possessed requisite 
psychological theory and sophistication 
in test construction were removed from 
the substantive interests of politics and 
international relations The increasingly 
frequent conferences, seminars, and 
symposia jomtly involving psychologists 
and international relations specialists 
provide opportunities for constructive 
collaboration without increasing the 
risks of inexperience, irrelevant and 
misconceived borrowings, and neglect 
of disciplinary obligations 
We have elected to categorize mdi 
vidual attributes of decisionmakers 
into personahtij charactertsttcs, social 
haclgrounds and experiences, and per 
sonal values Here we shall ate some 
of the relevant research, including case 


studies of particular decisions and of 
mdividual decision-makers It will be 
noted that when we refer to individual 
characteristics of decision-makers, we 
do not mean only personality char- 
acteristics of the idiosyncratic t^e We 
are not necessarily referring only to 
the effects on decision of the particular 
mdividual who happened to be placed 
in a decision making position and of 
the nature of his particular needs and 
complexes We are refemng also to 
such factors as social backgrounds, 
previous experience, and personal 
values that may characterize the elites 
from which decision-makers are re- 
cruited Lookmg at individual char- 
acteristics does not imply looking ex- 
clusively at the personal idiosyncrasies 
of decision makers (Snyder, Brack, & 
Sapin, 1962, pp 155-171) 

Personaliiy Characteristics 

Personality includes a wide range of 
factors potentially and hypothetically 
related to decisional performance Vari- 
ables such as propensity to assume high 
risks, tolerance of ambiguity and un 
certainty, intelligence, creativity, self- 
esteem, dominance, submissiveness, 
need for power, need for achievement, 
and need for affiliation appear to have 
some possible connections with deci 
Sion making styles and outcomes The 
need for power has long interested 
polibcal science Lasswells hypotheses 
of the 1930s have been applied clini- 
cally to the cases of Woodrow Wilson 
and Colonel House George and George 
(1956) explain certain of Wilson’s deci- 
sions that had consequences for United 
States foreign policy and international 
relations of Europe, in terms of his 
childhood deprivation of affection and 
esteem for which he compensated 
through a craving for power and domi 
nance over others Although not a psy- 
chological study, C P Snow’s dramatic 
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account of the wartime conflict be- 
tween Sir Henry Tizard and T A 
Lindemann (later Lord Cherwell) over 
decisions involving highly technical in- 
formation has overtones of high need 
for power on both sides (Snow, 1961, 
pp 4-53) Rogow's (1963) personality- 
oriented biography of the late James 
Forrestal, first Secretary of Defense, 
places the individual in tlie context 
of the organizational and situational 
demands of high-level foreign policy- 
making And although it is not about 
an international decision-maker, Gott- 
fried’s Boss Cermdk of Chicago (1961, 
pp 336-351, 365-378) is unusual in 
its explicit relating of the psychosoma- 
tic condition (colitis) of the subject to 
his political behavior (power-seeking) 
Smith (1962), a journalist, probed the 
background of a contemporary member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to account for his political be- 
havior, the biographical data appear 
consistent with certain of Rogow s and 
Lasswell’s hypotheses 
Charles and Margaret Hermann 
(1962) ‘matched” personality character- 
istics of leading figures in European 
diplomacy on the eve of World War I, 
as revealed by the Stanford Conflict 
Studies’ extensive reconstruction of that 
history (Koch, 1959), with participants 
in two simulated ‘ reruns” of the six 
weeks prior to the outbreak of that war 
Their ingenious effort to find for the 
simulation subjects who possessed some 
of the same personal characteristics as 
those of the Kaiser, Lord Grey, and 
others comprised several steps First, 
speeches and autobiographical ma 
tenals were content analyzed for traits 
listed in standard psychological inven 
tones Second, the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory and a semantic 
differential instrument consisting of 
thirteen concepts were administered to 
candidate subjects, from whom par- 
ticipants matching profiles of the his- 


toncal figures were finally chosen 
Particular attention was given to 
dominance, self acceptance, and self- 
control In neither run did war occur, 
aldiough in at least one of the runs war 
appeared imminent during the final 
decision period Certain actions of 
simulation participants seemed similar 
to 1914 personalities, such as the domi- 
nance of particular leaders over others 
and the calling of conferences m vain 
efforts to resolve conflicts 
Margaret Hermann (1963) content- 
analyzed legislative speeches for per- 
sonality characteristics related to the 
legislator’s nationalism or international- 
ism as revealed both in attitudmal 
statements and m roll call votes She 
reported significant relationships be- 
tween sense of security or insecurity, 
tolerance or intolerance of ambiguity, 
and positive or negative people 
orientation, on the one hand, and 
the congressman’s votmg record on 
nationalism or internationalism on the 
other The following propositions were 
supported 

1 a The greater a congressman’s sense 
of insecurity, the more nationalis- 
tic his voting record 

1 b The greater a congressman’s sense 

of security, the more international 
istic his voting record 

2 a The greater a congressman’s in- 

tolerance of ambiguity, the more 
nationalistic his voting record 

2 b The greater a congressman’s toler- 

ance of ambiguity, the more inter- 
nationalistic his voting record 

3 a The more negative a congress- 

man’s orientation to or value of 
people, the more nationalistic his 
voting record 

3 b The more positive a congressman’s 
orientation to or value of people, 
the more intemationahstic his 
voting record 
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Social Backgrounds and Experiences 

Wilham S White (1959) reported 
that when Robert B Anderson was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy, he 
sent for the biographies of all high- 
ranking naval officers Past experience, 
including education, travel, religion 
occupation, and profession, has long 
been thought to affect future perform 
ance, including political behavior 
Matthews has reviewed the classical 


theories (1954, pp 6-19) and tested 
hypotheses relating constituency, status, 
and prior political experience to sena- 
tonal influence (1960, pp 92-117) In- 
fluence varies with the legislators 
observance of certain Senate folkways 
senators from safe states, who have had 
prior political experience and who 
come to the Senate at an early age, are 
more likely to observe the foUways 
and hence, are more likely to be in 
fluential Pool, Keller, and Bauer (1956) 
have shown that foreign travel alters 
the bases and rationde of business 
men’s views of foreign trade policy 
although It may not alter the direction 
of their attitudes Acheson (1960, pp 
27-35), in an insightful historical lesson, 
admonishes Presidents to consider the 


status and public reputation of candi 
dates for Secretary of State in addition 
to the usual qualifications of compe- 
tence and to avoid appointing one 
%iffiose political or other background 
characteristics make it difficult for him 
to be subordinate to the President 
Cole (1960) traced the constituent and 
organizational influences on the neu 
trahty policies of a former chairman of 
he Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
tee GJhert (1955) traced the early 
senatonal experience of a modern 
senator and member of that Commit- 
tee a„d ^ learning and 

adhering to the norms of the sSnate, 
he catapulted from the status of “bad 
boy to one of considerable influence 


Robinson (1963, pp 89-109) identified 
some of the special and rare conditions 
under which a legislator s constituency- 
values will be unambiguously related to 
his committee decisions, as when the 
issue has low salience within the House 
of Representatives Froman (1963, pp 
85-121) connects constituency differ- 
ences to vanations m congressional 
voting (including voting on foreign 
policy and on reciprocal trade agree- 
ment legislation initiated by the Presi 
dent) while holding party and incum- 
bency variables constant Rieselbach 
(1963) investigated the relations be- 
tween congressmen's “isolationism' or 
‘internationalism" and their party 
affiliation, ethnicity, religion, education, 
urbanism, occupation, margin of elec- 
tion, prior political ejroerience, and 
other variables He found that, between 
1939 and 1958, party affiliation became 
less predictive of the foreign policy 
voles of congressmen, while constit 
uency characteristics increased in their 
predictive strength Alger (1963) de- 
scribed some of the effects of experi- 
ence m the General Assembly on tem- 
porary delegates to the United Nations 
He summarizes these elsewhere in this 
volume (see Chapter 14) In general, 
temporary delegates to the United 
Nations acquire new information, per 
spectives, and orientations that are 
likely to enter into their contribution 
to international decisions when they 
resume their national roles at home 
Much research on social backgrounds 
and career patterns has been conducted 
for theoretical reasons other than 
decision making (for example, Buck’s 
[1963] study of the recruitment of 
British political leaders) Hence, it is 
often difficult to relate differences m 
background and experience to varia- 
tions in decisional performance For 
students of decision theory, an exten 
Sion of the work summarized above to 
a number of foreign offices and inter- 
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national organizations would be appro- 
priate Key questions are what, ir any, 
policy positions are systematically 
favored or disadvantaged by variations 
in recruitment and socialization, and 
what kinds of experience are associated 
with what kinds of styles of decisional 
performance? 

Values of Decision Makers 

We conceive of values, ideology, or 
philosophy as relatively enduring orien- 
tations toward goal objects of a social 
system or subsystem as distinguished 
from relatively transitory postures, such 
as attitudes or opinions (Green, 1954, 
Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961, pp 1— 
48, Minar, 1961) We are interested in 
the ways in which these are related to, 
or mediated in their relation to, deci- 
sions or policy outcomes 

Policy-makers have need to dis- 
tinguish basic value orientations from 
ephemeral shifting attitudes During 
the 1930s, profound public and con- 
gressional opposition to Bolshevism 
abounded in the United States, and this 
contributed to the delay m United States 
recognition of the USSR In spite 
of opposition to Communism, as Daw- 
son (1959) shows, the public were, con 
trary to the Administration’s expecta- 
tions, able to distinguish between their 
values opposing Communism and their 
attitudes or opinions toward aid to 
Russia in 1941 While remaining op- 
posed to Communism, the public 
changed from negative attitudes toward 
including Russia in the lend-Iease pro 
gram to positive approval of such aid 
as a tactical device Similarly, Kemp- 
ton (1955, p 303) recalls that in 1937 
half a miUion American college stu- 
dents swore not to fight in any war 
But, uhen the Selective Serv^ce Act 
was adopted three and a half years 
later, fewer than one hundred men 
refused to register, and by 1943 only 


1,400 had gone to pnson for ideological 
or ethical defiance of the draft. 

Among elites there may be a similar 
slippage between values and attitudes 
and between attitudes and behavior 
Charles de Gaulle’s “shift” of French 
policy toward Algena might not have 
been predicted from his earlier values 
about overseas territories Harold Mac- 
millan’s leading the British retreat from 
Suez might not have been expected, 
given his apparent early advocacy of 
intervention The “moderate” leader- 
ship of several Southern governors to 
accept some of the implications of the 
federal courts’ decisions on school in- 
tegration might not have been obvious 
from their prior attitude statements 
But in situations in which one set of 
values conflicts with another (loss of 
Algena vs domestic political stability 
and continental leadership, or retreat 
vs national bankruptcy, or some de 
segregation vs violence and constitu- 
tional disorder), we realize the penis 
of one dimensional value analysis 

Robinson (1962a, p 180) found a 41 
product moment correlation between 
congressmen’s foreign policy attitudes, 
as revealed in interviews, and their 
roll call behavior Miller and Stokes 
(1963) found a tau beta correlation of 
42 beh\een foreign pohey attitudes 
and votes on a sample drawn from the 
same universe Tau beta is usually 
regarded as a more conservative 
measure and hence suggests a stronger 
relationship in the Miller and Stokes 
study The difference is most probably 
attributable to the more discriminating 
interview questions in the latter study 
Still, the relationship of values and 
attitudes to behawor is not perfect 
Knowledge of the ways in which situ- 
ational factors and organizational proc- 
esses intervene to mediate this rela- 
tionship IS, therefore, high on the 
agenda of the needs of decision theory 
and research We have ahead) idenli- 
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fied a number of characteristics of dea 
Sion situations that seem important 
Now we must ask what kinds of organi- 
zational rules, constraints, and proce- 
dures might be expected to mediate the 
effects of personal values in interna 
tional decision making Such questions 
point to organizational context as a 
third important cluster of variables in 
decision processes 


ORGANIZATION OF 


archical organizations are characterized 
by control of leaders over nonleaders, 
bargaining organizations are those m 
which leaders control leaders, and poly- 
archical organizations are ones in 
which leaders are controlled by non- 
leaders Etzioni classified organizations 
in terms of whether control is exer- 
cised by coercion or remuneration and 
whether the source of control is norma- 
tive (single) or dual Both typologies 
refine older conceptions of organiza 
tions m terms of a continuum of central- 


DECISION-MAKERS 


ization and decentralization Formerly, 
centralization was thought of as the 
TypoIog.es vs Dimensions hierarchical monopoly of authority, 

while decentralization was defined as 
Foreign policy within nations and the sharing of decisions and the diffu 
international relations among nations sion or democratizing of authority In 
are conducted in and by organizations the language of information theory, the 
That IS to say, the decision makers do difference between these polar types of 
not act only in their individual capac- organizations is m the extent to which 
itiM but also operate within a set of they contain mechanisms for reporting 
rules, constraints, and exnpntalmnc 1 


rules, constraints, and expectations* 
Much of their interaction with other 
decision makers is mediated by an elab 


nciwuiK rainer 
than conducted face to face Major con 
cepts and propositions about organiza- 
tions are systematically inventoried m 
Blau and Scott (1962), Etziom (1961), 


nonleader reactions to the leadership^ 
potential or actual decisions so that the 
next decisions may be modified in the 


inaNcrs is meaiaceo oy an eiao next decisions may be modified in the 
orate communication network rather hght of the nonleader preferences 
than conducted facft tn fflrp MaiAriVkr* iaca fA«n\ 


livlijcauci 

(Boulding, 1956, Deutsch, 1963) 
Although we have expressed our 
sympathy for the development and use 
of typologies of organizations (or of 


« i 1 - j A or typologies ot organizations (or ot 

and March and Simon (1958) Some decs.™ situations or mdividual deoi- 

f°u of organizations sion maker characteristics), there is no 

michl usefullv be nn-stnlpiprl ca , 


might usefully be postulated so that 
organization can be treated as a van 


iWo v/itkov. »i, '-“vcu rts a van oiten tull ot disappointments in empiri- 

ihat dericmn tk ^ constant and so cal research Earlier we referred to the 


- — a Muiisiiiiiu ana so 
that decision theory can relate varia- 
tions in types of organization to dif- 
terences m decisions 


gainsaying that a prion typologies are 
often full of disappointments in empin- 


failure of Dahl and Lindblom’s four 
impressive a prion types of policy 
processes to be empirically useful m 
Dahl’s New Haven study Other ex- 


DahTanffr /inrofSS, ^^w Haven study Other ex- 

(1961) amonp j Etzioni amples no doubt can be added Is the 

'? 'I™' relations 


Yvimi. 

alternatives are there? 

We cannot do without some cntena 


bctwef’n leaders and relahons We cannot do without some cntena 

Hier- of variation In order to formulate state 

rmidenls Wh" heu by cotnpanng statements and actions of 

“Id DsMgh. Eisenhoi^lrh " e °?e„ P'f =<«'' Tniman 

roMions and may be ciolamed h!. .r “em inconsistent with then presidential 

d erpectatlons "F”'™ having freed themselves ot official roles constraints, 
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ments such as “Changes in X will be 
followed by changes in Y/’ we need 
some way of talking about changes in 
X. So far, typologies have involved 
simultaneous variations along too many 
dimensions, and variables have been 
dichotomous. This is understandably 
typical of early stages of empirical 
work. However, we now may be in 
need of less gross characteristics for 
distinguishing organizations. If all or- 
ganizations exhibit bureaucracy or bar- 
gaining, then we need more specific 
dimensions than dichotomies suggest; 
it is not the presence or absence of 
bureaucratization that will intrigue us, 
but ways of converting bureaucratiza- 
tion from a dichotomy to a continuum. 

Fortunately, efforts in precisely this 
direction have recently been made, and 
with promising results. Hall (1961, 
1962, 1963) developed a questionnaire 
to measure variations in six dimensions 
of bureaucratization: division of labor 
based on functional specialization; 
hierarchical authority; rules covering 
rights and duties of incumbents, proce- 
dures for dealing with work situations; 
impersonality of interpersonal rela- 
tions; appointment and promotion on 
the basis of technical competence. 
These characteristics are classic 
Weberian elements of bureaucracy, but 
Hall’s instrument, so far used in five 
governmental and five nongovern- 
mental organizations, makes it possible 
to compare organizations by placing 
them in relative positions on each 
dimension. Moreover, in this method of 
measurement an organization’s position 
on one dimension does not necessarily 
correlate with its position on another. 
The implication for decision tlicor)' is 
that tlie prospects for treating organiza- 
tion as a variable, and a measurable 
one at that, arc much improved. We 
mm* bo able to move into more subtle 
diitcrentiations (lian legislative vs, 
burcaucralic, decentralized vs. central- 
ized, and the like. 


Recent perspectives on communica- 
tion suggest other ways of differentiat- 
ing organizational structures and proc- 
esses that might be relevant to decision 
theory. For example, Bauer, Pool, and 
Dexter (1963), in refining the pressure 
group model of policy-making, make 
important advances in applying rather 
specific communications hypotheses to 
the passage of foreign trade legislation 
in 1955. They suggest that communi- 
cation acts as a “trigger” rather than a 
“force” in influencing policy-makers, 
that is, it opens or activates latent pre- 
dispositions or images but rarely alters 
or converts the listener, as vector models 
suggest. Moreover, congressmen have 
considerable discretion in deciding 
what information they will receive and 
attend to by the way they define their 
job or role. 

We are, to be sure, a lone way from 
having a list of documented and meas- 
urable dimensions of organizational 
process. Classic bureaucratic and com- 
munication models, and recent empiri- 
cal research on them, however, suggest 
we may have a key to finding character- 
istic variations in organizations that 
may be hypothetically related to varia- 
tions in decision situation and individ- 
ual decision-makers. Some description 
of the organizational context, while 
hardly exhaustive, may provide clues to 
tlie identification of a cluster of vari- 
ables that are not always self-evident 
and to the way these might enter into 
our theorizing. One of the possible ad- 
vantages of such a description is that 
it would highlight the potential con- 
tributions of the vast literature on or- 
ganizational behavior. 

Characteristics of Foreign Polic) 
Organizations 

The foreign policy organization 
within the national government 

of a complex society consists of a rela- 
tively large number of agencies ami 
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individuals linked bj a network of 
lines of authority and channels of com- 
munication A rather elaborate division 
of labor-allocation of power and re- 
sponsibilit) -results from the sheer 
magnitude of size and the many com- 
plex tasks to be performed Differenti 
ation of roles and functions creates di- 
verse subunits whose activities have 
mutual impact Some degree of articu- 
lation and coordination is necessary 
Regardless of how centralized the total 
governmental system is, delegation of 
authority to act, plus informal bases of 
power or influence, will produce semi 
autonomous subunits and, often, blurred 
jurisdictional boundaries The formal 
allocation of power and responsibility 
may or may not coincide with operating 
realities 'iTliere will be a set of explicit 
or implicit, written and unwritten rules 
and expectations that guide role per 
formance, rewards and punishments, 
and the supply of resources needed by 
the organization for the fulfillment of 
its mission Agencies within the orgam 
zation will compete for scarce re- 
sources, and the foreign policy or- 
ganization itself will usually have to 
compete with other governmental func- 
tions The rate of personnel turnover 
v\ill var), as will the mode of recruit- 
ment, W the organization retains its 
structure regardless of what happens 
to individual members, and some mem 
bers will be permanently assigned to 
the organization Changes in specific 
assignments may be frequent even for 
career officials The conduct of indi- 
vidual members in their prescribed 
roles may be guided b) more than a 
single motive, and it cannot be pre- 
sumed that the national interest or a 
specific assignment is the predominant 
motive However there is a sense in 
which the organization qua organiza 
tion IS more of a “constant” than the 
ollitr factors that enter into foreicn 
pohev formation If this thumbnail 


sketch IS brief and abstract, its ele- 
ments are familiar enough 
What are some of the more obvious 
unplications of the organizational con- 
text? Conflict IS pervasive and arises 
from the different values, experiences, 
viewpoints, and objectives associated 
with different agencies, roles, and func- 
tions It IS rare that one fails to find in 
the daily paper evidence of strains and 
tensions between units of power and re- 
sponsibility, of concern for positional 
influence and prestige of individuals 
and agencies, of vested interests in par 
ticular programs for their own sake, 
and of two or more opposed interpreta- 
tions of a major problem confronting 
the nation Less publicized, but of 
equal potential importance, are differ- 
ences of perspectives between officers 
‘back home” in various bureaus and 
divisions and diplomats ‘in the field” 
who are closer to events, between staff 
and line officers, between area experts 
and substantive experts, between po 
htical appointees and career officers, 
and so on Often, choices of great por- 
tent must be made between alternative 
intelligence estimates of critical situ- 
ations Jurisdictional conflicts arise be 
cause the delegation of authority is 
ambiguous or because problems do not 
fit neatly the division of labor 

It IS not that these conflicts are ‘ bad ” 
Our language immediately above is in 
tended to be descriptive, not evalua- 
tive Whatever the merits of certain 
kinds of conflict, or their “dysfunc 
tional’ consequences by some standard, 
our point IS that they must be (and usu 
ally are) resolved Resolution may be 
achieved by persuasion, by ‘clearance” 
procedures, by voting, by bargaining, 
and by high authority Tliese modes of 
liquidating disagreement or obtaining 
agreement are operative within as well 
as between agencies Politics and di 
plomacy accurately describe many of 
the processes through which consensus 
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IS reached and influences are brought 
to bear on outcomes It is not uncom- 
mon for lawyers to represent two intra- 
organizational units in a negotiation 
Side by side with conflict are, of 
course, coordination and cooperation 
Division of labor means that special- 
ized roles and task forces make differ- 
ent contributions to foreign policy and 
have different locations in the total web 
of external contacts and relations De- 
pending on the substance and com- 
plexity of various problems, some de- 
gree of mobihzatton of skills, time, 
resources, and power to act is required 
The many faces of foreign policy must 
be fitted into a mosaic before authori- 
tative, coherent action is possible 
Leadership, communication, assign- 
’^ent of specific responsibilities, and 
evaluation of information all enter into 
the activation of relevant organizational 
components and the formation of stra- 
tegies Mobilization and problem solv- 
imply subdecisions— what 
snail be decided when and by whom^ 
vailabiljty of resources ana person- 
nel, as well as money and equipment in 
( ® sense, will necessitate 

nrther choices and planning 

oreign policy-inaking, then, trans- 
pires m an organizational context hav 
ng Its own political forces, its own 
f gnme, and even its own 
Decision makers must 
cr for each other, with each other, 
^na sometimes against each other The 
ry processes of conflict resolution, 
nsensus building, and mobilization 
affect what can be done 

how long It will take 


rganizauonal Differences between 
p ;'°naUnd Internauonal 
Making 

^ibsence of more research on 
organization, we may 
^ two more or less typical pat- 


terns of international decision-making 
Foreign office decision-making is pre- 
dominantly hierarchical, whether in the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, or Norway (Black and 
Thompson, 1963, Macndis, 1959) Vari- 
ations exist within this pattern, with 
Great Britain probably more central- 
ized and hierarchical than the United 
States, but mtranatxonal policies are, on 
the whole, close to the familiar bu- 
reaucratic model International policy- 
making, on the other hand, is based on 
decentralized interaction among a num- 
ber of relatively independent hierar- 
chies of leaders Leaders control leaders 
in what has been labeled a bargaining 
situation The United Nations and vari- 
ous regional organizations have formal 
ized in a permanent way what tradi- 
tionally occurred only occasionally and 
temporarily in multilateral conferences 
and congresses The organizations func- 
tion more m the decentralized fashion 
of legislatures than m the hierarchical 
manner of bureaucracies, votes are 
taken under a ma]onty or a unaniwity 
rule, minorities may sometimes defeat 
a near unanimous vote by casting a 
veto, or they may avoid a vote by threat 
of a veto, and enforcement of decisions 
depends on bargaining and “remunera- 
tion” rather than on expected observ- 
ance backed by coercion 

National Policy-Making Much more 
research has been done on the organi- 
zational component of international de- 
cision making than on the individual 
factor However, most of the organiza- 
tional studies are of intranational^ for- 
eign office policy-making, and usually 
they are single country studies rather 
than comparative (for example, Black 
& Thompson, 1963) Studies of organi- 
zational structure and case studies of 
decisions are the major types of re- 
search done on foreign offices 
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Foreign policy-making in Great Bnt 
am IS probably more hierarchical than 
in the United States, although Bishop 
(1961, pp 375-376) and Beloff (1961) 
emphasize the multiplicity of interests 
that participate in British decisions 
Extensive consultation and bargaining 
with opposition, party, constituency, 
and organized interests also occur in 
Britain This characteristic of British 
foreign policy-making is illustrated by 
a journalist’s reconstruction of the Brit- 
ish decision to join Israel and France 
in a war against Egypt (Childers, 1962) 
Epstein (1960) reviewed the postdeci- 
sional bargaining between and within 
the parties in the House of Commons, 
that contributed to a reversal of policy 
on Suez and that set the background 
for the next round of policy decisions 
Harold and Margaret Sprout (1958) 
delineated some of the factors that 
enter into an organization’s decision to 
change a major policy, as indicated by 
the Sandys White Paper on defense 
policy of 1957 Young and Robinson 
(1962) took a gross view of a set of re 
lated decisions culminating in Britain’s 
decision to seek membership m the 
Common Market and noted the exlen 
sive bargaining among many interests 
within the essentially hierarchical Brit- 
ish system Tliese several foreign policy 
decisions reveal characteristics similar 
to a number of British domestic deci 
sions of recent years, including the 
adoption of national health services 
(Eckstein, 1960), the licensing of com- 
mercial television (Wilson, 1961), and 
the restriction of capital punishment 
(Christoph, 1962) 

The literature on American foreign 
polic) making is considerably greater 
than tint for any other country This 
renccls the greater amount of social 
science effort in America and the cul 
ture-bias of socnl scientists Excluding 
the extensue work m diplomatic his 


tory, studies of United States foreign 
policy fall into two mam categories, 
those that describe and analyze the or- 
ganizations and institutions that con- 
tribute to policy and those that present 
detailed cases of particular decisions or 
policies 

Among organizational studies, gen- 
eral surveys of the total policy-making 
structure are to be found m numerous 
textbooks (for example, Snyder & Fur 
niss, 1954) and m the report of the 
Brookings Institution (1960) to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela 
tions The Brookings study combines 
description (based on more than 150 
interviews with high-level policy mak- 
ers) and recommendations The senes 
of studies undertaken by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee :n 1959- 
1960 were primarily “content” or ‘ issue” 
studies, with the exception of the study 
done by the Brookings Institution 
However, the 1960 hearings and recom 
mendations of the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operation were 
directed at the policy-m^ing process 
Its heanngs were dominated by former 
government officials rather than by pro- 
fessional observers and analysts of 
policy making Although the Subcom- 
mittee’s staff canvassed a wide body of 
thought, no research was undertaken 
into the way in which the process of 
making national security policy was 
functioning Many of the Committee’s 
recommendations showed signs of the 
influence of Richard Neustadt’s Presi- 
dential power (1960) and were espe 
cially critical of committees as a policy- 
making instrument Several of its 
recommendations, notably the abolition 
of a number of committees and the by- 
passing of the National Security Coun- 
cil and the Cabinet, were adopted by 
the new Administration in 1961 How- 
ever, most of the abolished committees 
had not been meeting for months or 
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Roosevelt’s and Kennedy’s organiza- 
tional styles (1963) 

The cases cited above on gett^tal or- 


years and were, thus, merely taken off 
die books, there was little behavioral 
change Moreover, the Cuban and bo 
viet difficulties of spring 1961 led to an 
apparently increased use of 
honal Security Council and the Cabinet 
as coordinating if not decision making 

bodies 11 I t « 

Numerous case studies illustrating 
the interaction of the major institutions 
are available Dawson (1959) retraced 
the decision to extend aid to Russia m 
1941, with emphasis on the influence 
of public opinion. Price (1955) and 
Jones (1955) reviewed the development 
of the Marshall Plan and focused pri 
manly on executive agencies, Haviland 
(1958) followed the 1957 foreign aid 
bill through the basic steps from 
ing to adoption and highlighted the 
bargaining betNveen Congress and the 
executive, Cohen (1957) detailed the 
making of the treaty with Japan with 
specialieference to the Senate, informal 
advisers, interest groups, 
ion, and the press, and Paige (1959) 
reconstructed the decision to resist ag- 
gression in Korea with emphasis on the 
od hoc group formed to respond to the 
crisis 

The major institutions m foreign 
policy making are clearly within the 
executive branch— the Office of the 
President, the Department of State, and 
the Department of Defense Neustadts 
book is the most recent major study of 
the Presidency and is based to a con 
sidcrable extent on his personal expeiv 
cnee m the Truman Administration and 
illustrated by three case studies the 
recall of MacArthur, the seizure of the 
steel industries, and the intervention of 
troops in Little Rock It should be sup 
plemcnted b) Sorensen's (1963) insight- 
hil formulation of his personal expen 
ence as a close ndsiser to and obscracr 
of President Kennedy and b) Ncu- 
stadls subsequent comparison of P D 


liie cases ciicu — o--- 

eamzational structure are applicable to 
the Presidency Others include several 
older cases reviewed in Chamberlain 
(1946), May (1960) considers Presiden- 
tial decisions about war extending rom 
Madison’s term to Eisenhowers Simon 
11953) recounts the changes m the brst 
organizations to administer European 
refovery and points out the importance 
of the President’s perspectives and 
.mages m staffing such organizations 

and insetting their goals 

■The Pentagon, that complex ot 
military and civilian planners and mak- 
ers of^ lefense policy, has ^Een “n 
role virtually co equal to that of the 

State Department “ fl 954 N 

eign policy Sapm and Snyder (19&4J 
hwe written a general introduction to 
role of the military in foreign 
policy, Hammond (1961) and Hu”b”g- 
Fra (1961) have analyzed and evaluated 
the Pentagon’s performance in the post 
Worl^mr 1 ? years PoEcy mAmg 
Studies now cover a spectrum that m 
eludes operations research, 
ment, simulation, procurement, proc- 
ess and the like For exampK Hitcl 
McKean (I960) have probed the 
^ono^cs o^ iefenie polices an^FO 

^siness School analyzes the MC^pons- 

1960)“ And t™add one'more example 

J:?hlr— ways of T/unling about 

"‘"tI'ic'S -o 

D-S,i‘’d950)"is »nccmS’'«itl’. Mays 
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roll (1958) provides a comprehensive 
account of the House of Representa- 
tives’ influence in foreign affairs in a 
way not matched by any similar study 
of the Senate Farnsworth (1961) ana- 
lyzes several specialized activities of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee Robinson (1962a) concentrates on 
the relationships between information, 
policy initiation, and influence in legis- 
late e executive relations Dawson 
(1962) considers legislative innovation 
in military and defense policy 
More than twenty case studies in- 
clude material on the role of Congress 
in foreign policy Most of these are 
summarized and compared m Robin- 
son {1962a, pp 23-69) Others include 
MacAlister Brown’s (1961) illustration 
of the ways in which Congress can 
exercise its “oversight function” in re- 
viewing State Department perform- 
ance, and Howard Swearer’s (1961) 
study of the alternative legislative 
means to finance annual foreign aid 
programs 

Tlic role of the legislature in foreign 
policy IS primarily that of legitimator 
or amender of executive action To the 
extent that Congress (or Parliament) 
taV.es initiative, its role is in issues of 
marginal importance, having little in- 
fluence on basic values When the oc 
casion for decision is crisis like or 
involves an) matter of perceived im 
portance to the executive, the execu- 
tive will lake the initiative Legislative 
influence will be confined to vetoing 
or modif)ing executive action There 
arc legal and constitutional explana- 
tions for this distribution of legislative- 
executive participation in foreign 
pohc), but other factors operate also 
The Constitution has not changed with 
respect to the exeaitive role, )ct m the 
twentieth century executives every- 
where have gained power (participa- 
tion in decisions) at the expense of 
Icgishliircs Tlie increasing need to 


process large amounts of information 
about the foreign environment, a need 
for which bureaucracies are more fit 
than legislatures, may explain part of 
the enhanced position of the executive 
(Robinson, 1962a) 

The influence of public opinion on 
foreign policy is a controversial and 
unsettled issue Lippmann’s (1955) de- 
scription IS that of executive govern- 
ments subject to the will of electorates 
that are represented by parliaments 
We have already indicated our con- 
ception of the role of legislatures as 
one of minimal influence on foreign 
policy If parliamentary bodies are not 
the nexus between opinion and execu 
tive policy, what is the connection? 

If a link exists, it does so as a conse- 
quence of executive policy makers’ an- 
ticipations of future opinion about not- 
as yet sahent issues Almond (1950) and 
Key (1961) and a wealth of survey and 
other data document low information 
and low involvement among ‘ the pub- 
lics” on foreign affairs Cwien (1963) 
finds this true of the publics’ interest in 
newspaper reporting of international 
relations To the extent to which opin 
ion affects policy it does so through the 
policy makers’ prediction of what pub- 
lic opinion would be if it were aroused 
However, politicians vary in the ac- 
curacy of their predictions, and as Daw- 
son (1959) has shown, the Roosevelt 
Administration bound itself to an inter- 
pretation of public opinion that was not 
supported by survey data on how the 
public actually felt Bauer, Pool, and 
Dexter (1963) also argue that policy- 
makers have considerable decision lati- 
tude with relative freedom from control 
by public opinion 

Still another mechanism for the im- 
pact of public opinion is through spe- 
cialized foreign policy publics Almond 
(1950) identified “attentive publics,” 
and Rosenau (1963) has documented 
how one of them was discovered and/ 
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or created in behalf of foreign aid in 
1958 One can think of a hst of several 
foreign issues on which specialized 
publics have emerged China policj^ 
the United Nations, the test hra. and 
German unification Those who ac- 
tively participate in one policy issue 
are not necessarily those who follow 
and contribute to debate on other 

issues , 

Elite opinion groups are frequenUy 
“co opted by the executive for ad hoc 
temporary service Alger (1962) as 
shown that creation of special study 
groups, commissions, and similar bodies 
IS a means of providing the executive 
with new perspectives, as well as o 
legitimating other viewpoints One sees 
evidence of the presence of this 
temal bureaucracy” especially at the 
transition from one presidential ad- 
ministration to another 
Generally speaking, we conceive or 
the impact or public opinion in the 
decision process as depending on the 
nature of the problem, especially the 
amount of decision time available, and 
the previous discussion of it, the de- 
cision makers’ need to have the affili- 
ation and support of others (Wilsons 
intransigence and Truman's decisive- 
ness are examples of minimal concera 
for opinion), and the way in which the 
policy-making structure is designed to 
report (accurately or not) public senti- 
ment (Elder, 1957, Brown, 1961) Van 
ations in these three major factors in 
the decision process will affect the in- 
fluence of public opinion 


tions Alger (1961) has enumerated 
some of the major types of nonreso- 
lution” activities of the General As 
sembly Hovet has followed the de- 
velopLnt of blocs within the United 
Nations (I960) and has considered 
whether they foreshadow an embryo ot 
pohUeal parlies (1962) Such organiza- 
Lnal studies are supplemented by 
studies of particular decisions lor ex 
aV. Muteek. (1957) reconstmemd 
the major steps in the creation ot the 
International Finance Corporation, and 
Hadwen and Kaufman (I960) reported 

United Nations decisions regarding 
speLl fund for aid to underdeveloped 

Cm America, m 

1 source for ‘'field studies” of organ.^- 
tional decision mabng Haas (195^ h 
4nnp a massive work on post-woriu 
War 11 organizational developments in 
Europe, including quasi-parliamenta^ 

»"■. “1 
tariffs MerU (1962) reports on recen 

havhinuers of cross-national political 

JaSormmg m specialized orgam- 
“S' numerous new organizations in 

the movement touara i. 1 


Inlcmalioiial Pohcij-MaJ^tng Re- 
Sen'll and international organizations 
more tj'pical of dcccntrah7eu and 
li^rgaming like organizations Earl) 
stuihcs of sudi organizations ere for- 
mil and legal, hut more rcccntl) c^i- 
dnice Ins accumulated concerning the 
editions among indiMdual, group, and 
intional actors %\ithm iht-se orgamza- 


tegration, operate jn^a^P^e^ 

X" of nation-il foreign poh^- 
Sialmfor 

107-295) make 
Lindberg ^ Economic Com- 

™tv the Coal and Steel CommunU). 
■"T related egcncies hare acquired 

and rclaleo “h „[ ,i,ur ow n 

fr'tirrmorous meaning of decision, 
they make some choices for uh.ch 
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they m\oke sanctions to bind com- 
pliance They are more than actors, 
roles, and institutions participating with 
other units in a bargaining situation 
from uhich a policy will emerge The 
European Economic Commission and 
the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community have a jurisdiction 
in nhich they take decisions that are 
not dependent on the unanimity of the 
member states Judicial organs to which 
appeals may be taken are available, but 
parliamenlar)' organs to which the 
technocracies” are responsible have 
yet to be developed 
Depending on the occasion for deci- 
sion, the European communities em 
ploy different organizational processes 
Some decisions are taken by the Com- 
missions after consideration of the 
member governments’ interests, but not 
ncccssanly with the unanimous agree- 
ment of those governments Others are 
taken by the Communities on the basis 
of agreement among member coun- 
tries Hence, both the foreign policy- 
making and the international policy- 
making characteristics are present 
These new decision making units are 
of interest, therefore, for the variations 
on certain organizational dimensions 
tint occur ^Mthln them 


CONCLUSION WHOSE 
IMAGES COUNT, UNDER 
WHAT CONDITIONS? 

The main purpose of inquiries about 
decision making processes is to deter- 
mine whether and how decision proc- 
ess affects the content of decision out- 
come Does the process of making a 
decision mike an> difference for the 
substance of the decision’ Do different 
kinds of processes reach different re- 
sults’ Do different combinations of 
situilion, individuils, and organizations 
produce different policies’ Or is de- 


cision making as simple as one of C P 
Snow's characters twice asserts 
whatever rules one has, sensible men 
usually reach a sensible conclusion” 
(1960, pp 221,374)? 

We may specify this general question 
in terms of one of the recurring themes 
of this volume, image The issues are 
whose images count, under what condi- 
tions, and at what points in interna- 
tional policy-making processes 

Whose images count depends, first, 
on the occasion for decision Power- 
holders vary from issue to issue 
Those who involve themselves in poli- 
cies concerning West Germany are not 
necessarily the same as those who par- 
ticipate in decisions about nuclear test- 
ing Various studies of influence, m com- 
munities, m legislatures, and m other 
settings agree that power varies with 
the issue Lyndon Johnson typified the 
contrary view when in 1960 he rational- 
ized his decision to forego immense 
senatorial influence for the alleged ob- 
scurity of the Vice Presidency "‘Power 
IS where power goes ” These two oppos- 
ing points of view are reflected m the 
controversies engendered by certain 
nonempirical work on “the power elite” 
and “the establishment ” 

Influence varies not only with the 
value at issue in a decision situation, 
but with the level of crisis as well The 
Korean ensis of 1950 brought together 
an unusual, virtually unique ad hoc de- 
cision unit, one that was drawn partly 
from official role occupants and partly 
from officials who were available m 
Washington Elements of innovation 
were evident in the selection of par- 
ticipants in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s handling of its two Cuban crises 
Decision making personnel in these 
crises differed from that in more routine 
decisions 

The situation not only determines, in 
part, who will participate m a deci- 
sion, and, thus, whose images count. 
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but also affects the selection and for- 
mation of images North, Brody and 
Holsti (1964) and Holsti and North 
(1963) find that in cnsis situations, it 
decisionmakers in one county' per- 
ceive themselves threatened by de- 
cision makers m another, the proba- 
bility IS high that those who think they 
are threatened will respond with a 
threat This response confirms to the 
onginal threatening group that its hos 
tihty was justified, and it then responds 
with further threats Thus origi- 
nates the spiral effect of perception, 
threat, response by threat, confirmation, 
further threat, and so on 
Cnsis also affects the number ^ 
the breadth of alternative images that 
may be available in decision Current 
simulations of crisis decision-making 
(Hermann et al , 1964b) reveal that in 
a cnsis, as contrasted with a non cnsis, 
the perception of only one or two avail- 
able courses of action is more liKcl^y 
than of more numerous alternatives 
(p 9) Moreover, “in a crisis, as con- 
trasted with a non-cnsis, there will be 
less search for alternative courses of 
action” (p 8) These hypotheses sug- 
gest that aspirations regarding a good 
solution to a problem are reduced in a 
cnsis, particularly if organizational con- 
sideration of alternatives is sequential 
rather than simultaneous, as is typical 
In other words, the “satisficing” mecha- 
nism may enter into the decision proc- 
ess at an early point, so that a nation s 
decision makers will be more willing 
to accept, in a crisis as compared to a 
non-cnsis situation, one of tlie first al- 
tcmatn cs tint occurs to them 


are increasingly “democratic In urban 
pohbcs, in Congress, in Parliament, and 
m foreign offices, class counts for less 
than It did a generation or two genera- 
tions ago The consequence is that more 
varied images and perspecbves are be- 
ing considered m foreign and mtema- 

‘'‘whrnJ mages count further depends 
on the organizational arena in whch 
decisions are taken The 
many items on the United Nations 
agenda or before new multilateral or- 
ganizations involves different partici- 
Lnts with different values than would 
rL case if the decision unit were 

'**Withm the American foreign policy 
process, the major base of influence is 
rtie execubve branch In this branch 
lies the inibabve for mnovation-not m 
Congress, or in the press, or 

else Legislatures, mass media, and 
other participating roles 
limit, thwart, constrain, veto, or delay 
execubve action, but usually V 
cannot initiate, except at the pkasure of 

Srexecutive This IS true in the United 

Kingdom as well as m the Um ed 
States It appears to be so in the Soviet 
Union, m France, and in other world 


^'’Furftermore. within the exemtive 
agencies of governments, different situ 
afions may evoke or activate different 
mganizatLal patterns or processes 
When decision time is short as it was 
during the Berlin airlift, the Korean 
invasion and the Suez invasion, fewer 
agencies’ and fewer factors arc likely 
if be involved than when there is a 

long time for decision In Uic cases 

fluence varies wiu/the personality of ^ m's™erarvveeks In other 

dcasion makers ^eems ohvious,_buh_as sevem^ T 

teen months maybe ava.hble.Umc al- 
lows for more agencies to participate 
and more factors to be 
example, annual foreign aid bills. 


mau\ cs tint occurs to them 
Tile truth of the proposition that in- 
fiucncc tflv ripr^nnahtv of 


'‘vtaMon makers seems ouvious, uuk, «•» 
Our eirhcr rcMcu of the literature in- 
dicated, hard cndcncc has not been 
collected Among hy'pothcses for which 
data arc a\ ailahlc is the one that 
^^al backgrounds of decision-makers 
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original Marsha]! Plan, the formation 
of NATO, the creation of the United 
Nations, and the periodic renewal of 
Reciprocal Trade Legislation have in 
volved many executive agencies and 
the legislative process also 
These hypotheses, of course, only 
serve to illustrate some of the mecha- 
nisms and processes by which images 
enter into decision making Fuller and 
more exact knowledge about the in 
fiuence of various images on interna- 
tional policies seems to us to depend 
on the growth and development of re- 
search on the interactions of situations, 
on individual decision-makers, and on 
organizational settings m international 
arenas 
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The remaining three chapters of Part Two are devoted to an explora- 
tion of three different kinds of situations in which individuals of differ- 
ent nationality engage in direct, face-to face interaction with one 
another The situations to be discussed vary in the degree to which the 
individual participants act as representatives of their nations or as 
individuals— a factor of considerable significance for the course of the 
interaction 

Chapter 13 is concerned with bargaming and negotiation in inter- 
national relations The participants m mtemational negotiations clearly 
act as representatives of their governments rather than as individuals 
Their freedom of action may be restricted to varying degrees— depend- 
ing, for example, on the negotiators level in the decision making hier 
archy, and on the issue under discussion Even those negotiators, 
however, who come with minimal instructions and with maximal 
opportunities for exploring new directions, operate under powerful 
constraints This is certainly one of the major characteristics of the 
interaction situation m which mtemational negotiations take place, in 
contrast to other situations m which participants are freer to react 
spontaneously 

Given this kind of situation, then, what form does the interaction 
take? How are the process and outcome of negotiation affected by the 
conditions under which it takes placed How are they altered, for ex- 
ample, if negotiations are conducted under conditions of limited in- 
formation, or under conditions of stress, or in a multilingual setting? 
What effects do the preexisting mutual images of the negotiating 
parties, the personal charactensbcs of the negotiators, and their do 
mestic reference groups have on the negotiating process and its out- 
come^ What latitude exists even within the constraints of the situation? 
And what role do interpersonal factors play in determining the course 
of the interaction? In addressing these and other questions, Chapter 13 
draws on the expenmental literature on small group interaction and 
on studies of bargaining and negotiation in other settings, such as 
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Bargaining and Negotiation 
in International Relations* 


Jack Sawyer and Harold Guetzkow 


"Let us not be blind to our differences— but let us also direct attention 
to our common interests and to the means by which those differences 
can be resolved And if we cannot now end our differences, at least 
toe can help make the world safe for dwersiii/”— John F Kennedy, 
American University, June 10, 1963 


Morgenthau (1956) points out that 
nations, in resolving tneir differences, 
have always had a choice among 
three alternatives diplomacy, war, and 
renunciation [but] modem tech- 
nology has destroyed this rational 
equality there is no longer safety 
in renunciation or victory in war (pp 
410-411) To the remaining possibility 
of diplomatic negotiation, this chapter 
is devoted 

Negotiation is a process through 
which two or more parties— be they in- 
dividuals, groups, or larger social units 
-interact in developing potential a^ee- 
ments to provide guidance and regula- 


tion of their future behavior. Such 
negotiation is conducted not only be- 
tween nations, but also between gov- 
ernment departments, political factions, 
labor and management, gangs, neigh- 
bors, and spouses 

At the international level, negotia- 
tion may be regarded as one of the 
major functions of diplomacy that to- 
gether constitute “the conduct of busi- 
ness between states by peaceful means 
(Satow, 1957, p 1) Other major func- 
tions include the interchange of politi 
cal, economic, and military information, 
including “technical discussions” that 
do not seek agreement, and the execu- 


• The authors are grateful to Peter Allen for his insightful comments and suggestions on the 
manuscript, to Lawrence A Eberhardt and Ellen Kay Tnmberger for their diligent and 
highly informed search of the international relations and social-psychological literature, re 
spectnely, and tti Herbert Kelman for his continued intellectual contributions and personal 
stimulation throughout tlie production of the present analysis 
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tion of procedures (such as routine 
consular arrangements for commercial 
and tourist traffic) reHecting m some 
cases traditional practice or previous 
negotiation, and in others trmal or 
noncontroversial problems that do not 
require formal negotiation 
Thus, the present analysis is not di- 
rectly concerned with the whole o 
diplomacy, let alone of the 
sphere of international relations, thoug 
these are both crucial in providing its 
context Further, within the area or 
international negotiation, the focus o 
the present analysis is upon social psy- 
chological aspects This is not to assert 
that international conflict arises simp^ 
from misperception and misunderstand 
mg, on the contrary, conflict appears to 
I result in large part from objective in- 
compatibility of goals among states It 
IS the thesis of this analysis, however, 
that even such genuine conflict of m 
terests may be heightened or mitigated 
by psychological factors, and that these 
may influence its eventual outcome As 
Snyder (1962) indicates, develop- 
ment or existence of effective bargain 
mg techniques would seem to be one or 
the necessary elements in the institu 
tionahzation of nonviolent modes o 
handling clashes of interest among na- 
tions’ (p 155) 

Such problems of conflict, while pos- 
sibly stimulating “much of the bes^ 
thinking in all the social sciences 
(Bernard, 1965, p 442), have yet to re 
suit m a substantial body of systematic 
empirical research on Internationa 
negotiation The inferred importance 
of social psychological aspects derives 
from neither the controlled laboratory 
o>Teriment nor the systematic fi'-jd 
'ostigation which compose the ficlos 
PnncipTl techniques The relevance oi 
social psychology is suggested, rather, 
f*! the continuing observations an 
jmlyscs of diplomats and scholars who 
hi\c devoted their careers to practicing 


and studying international relations 
Such observations and analyses ot 
which the most recent and extensive 
integration is Ikies How nations 
neaofiafe-provide the starbng-point 
for the present treatment and indicate 
points of social-psychological research 
that should be examined Because little 
it any such research deals directly with 
the situation of international negotia- 
tion, the present analysis is intended 
more as provocative than definitive 
Through providing a framework and 
indicating possible points of relevancy, 
this chapter hopes to stimulate some ot 
the research it cannot summarize 
'For social psychological analysis, ne- 
gotiation may be regarded as composed 
of five aspects (a) gf*"' -"““S 
the parties to enter and sustain (b) the 
process of negotiation 
volves communications and actions 
leading to (c) certain outcomes tor 
each-all occurring within and influ- 
enced by (d) preexisting background 
factors o^f cultural traditions and rela- 
tions between and within parties, and 
(e) specific situational conditions under 
^ich the negotiation is conducted 
These five aspects and their relations 
constitute a preliminary social-psycho 
logical model of negotiation, portrayed 

‘"Tffis modll provides a framework for 
the present analysis, which devotes a 
majo^r section to each of the five aspects 
W.thm each, a number of more spe- 
cific elements are treated, as indicated 
in Figure 131 Attention is thus di- 
rected not only to the narrower prob 
lem of bargaining over given alterna- 
tives but also to such processes as 
establishing the domain of initial con 
cem, searching for new alternatives, or 
arranging for the execution of negoti- 
ated agreements Figure 13 1 also shows 
the approximate temporal flow of nego- 
tiation Coals and background factors 
exist imlnlly, and botli influence the 
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on going process, as do the contempo 
rary cmdttions, the resulting mitcome 
may at any given time also produce 
feedback that alters the goals or proc- 
ess 


GOALS OF NEGOTIATION 

As Haas and Whiting (1956) point out, 
the underlying purpose of negotiation 
may not be agreement at all, but rather 


suggests, include maintaining contact, 
substituting for violent action, intelli- 
gence, and deception These important 
functions of negotiation are not treated 
m the present analysis since they mini- 
mize the relevance of the process of 
direct exchange which forms the pres 
ent focus Rather, this analysis examines 
those situations in which potential out- 
comes are sufficiently promising to en- 
courage serious efforts toward agree- 
ment 
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delay or propaganda Delay forestalls 
action while one awaits more favorable 
circumstances, propaganda seelcs to 
embarrass the other party, to promote 
positions world opinion will favor, or 
simply to avoid the onus of failing to 
negotiate Other side effects, Ikle (1964) 


In such bargaining in good faith, 
the goal of each party may be taker 
as the end state it desires to achieve 
Many outcomes (including lack ol 
agreement) are possible, and each part) 
may establish an order of preference 
among them Then the goal of eacl 
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party may be stated more broadly, and 
more realistically; to obtain tbe most 
favored outcome to which the other 
party will agree. Favorability oi the 
outcomes the parties are likely to obtain 
depends in considerable part on the 
way their interests are related. Con- 
sidering international relations, Fried- 
rich U963, p. 486) distinguishes four 
cases: common interest, complemen- 
tary interests, conflicting interests, 
and completely contradictory interests. 
While little if any social-psychological 

research deals with the effect or na- 
tional goals, there is evidence, pre- 
sented in the following section, on 
effects associated with perceived or 
actual communality or conflict of goals. 

Communality o£ Goals 
Probably the factor most promotive 
of the mutual satisfaction of both par- 
ties to a negotiation is the extent to 
which their goals are, or can be made 
to be, in agreement. As Thucydides ob- 
served in ancient Greece, “identity of 
interests is the surest of bonds, whether 
between states or individuals. 

Sherif and his associates (1961) have 
explored effects* of introducing into a 
conflict situation superordinate goals— 
goals that are compelling to both parties 
but unattainable by either alone. In a 
summer camp, each of two groups 
of middle-class eleven-year-old boys 
riuickly developed an in-group solidar- 
ity, whicli was promoted by 
athletic and more general competition 
"’ith, and then antagonism toward, the 
other group. Conflict was evidenced in 
such behavior as stcrcoty'pic ratings of 
the other group, raids upon their cabin, 
and relative ovcrcstimation of own 
pnnip performance. Contact between 
the groups, even in pleasant situations 
(such ns eating), did not serve to reduce 
conflict, but rather led them to give 
more vent to it, on one occasion pro- 


during a food-throwing fight. When, 
however, both groups were hungry and 
the truck which would bring food was 
stuck, they pulled together; ^milarly 
when the staff had sabotaged the water 
supply, the groups concerted to locate 
an?^ relieve the impediment. Subse- 
quently, their ratings of members of tte 
other group became substantially more 
favorable. 

Superordinate goals appear at other 
levels ot interaction as well. LeVme 
(1961) notes their use in controlling 
conflict between primitive societies 
through the inclusion of other commu- 
nities in the primary descent group 
Recognition of a common ancestor by 
male members of contiguous commu- 
nities makes W the 

fratricide, and punishable by *e 
ancestor spirits if reparations are not 

S (Levine, 1961, "p. 12). In labor- 
management relations, there are often 
goals to which both parties subscribe 
fprocedural rules for negoUation. desne 
to avoid a strike). Another superordi- 
nate goal is the pursuit of science- 
as Rabinoivitch (M4) asserts, . . . the 

first common enterprise of manUnd 

(o ‘’46) That scientific knowledge 
Snnot long be the province of one 
nation alone promotes such cooperative 
explorations as the scientific develop- 
ment of Antarctica, the Internationa 
Geophysical Year, and the International 
Year of the Quiet Sun. 

Another common goal at the inter 
national level is suggested by RAct 
( 1962) who characterizes contemporary 
intemlitional relations as the age of 
maneuver,” in which the mam though 
perhaps implicit goal for both ma)or 
pLcrs is simply “. . . the prolonga- 
tion of the age for the greatest possible 
duration . . . since the end of the age is 
likely also to he the end of die lc.ader- 
sliip of both powers ... (p. 

Tims they illustrate a supranational 
commiiiiality of goals, in tlicir joint 
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desire to avoid nuclear war and to con- 
trol the price paid in the continuing 
negotiation for allies 

Another type of objective communal- 
itv occurs when two parties have com- 
plementary goals Through certain 
activities, such as international trade, 
reciprocal benefits may accrue from a 
meshing of the varying needs and capa- 
bilities of different nations This 
phenomenon of reciprocal advantage 
operates at many levels In analyzing 
the costs and rewards of interpersonal 
behavior, Homans (1961) declares, 
“The open secret of human exchange is 
to give the other man behavior that 
IS more valuable to him than it is 
costly to you and to get from him be- 
havior that is more valuable to you than 
It IS costly to him” (p 62) In deal 
ing with the Soviet Union Milburn 
(1964) advocates that the United States 
employ, ‘ along with the threat of 
nuclear retaliation a system of 
rewards or encouragements for actions 
which are consistent with, or at least 
certainly not detrimental to. United 
States goals” (p 186) 

Krauss (1963) experimentally induced 
interdependence of goals by adding to 
I or subtracting from a subject’s reward 
20 percent of the others reward In a 
game where subjects’ (symbolic) trucks 
must share a one way road (whidi 
either player could block by closing a 
gale) or traverse a much longer path, 
pairs of subjects reached their destina 
tions significantly sooner when each 
had a positive stake in the others wel- 
fare Thus Krauss established a situa 
Uon in which a person necessarily has a 
positive stake in the others welfare, 
it is also possible to assess, as an indi- 
vidual personality characteristic, the 
extent to which an individual values 
the welfare of another m relation to his 
own The Altruism Scale (Sawyer, 
1964) measures an individual’s onenta 
tion toward the welfare of another on 
a dimension ranging from pure co 


operation through individualism to 
pure competition, on this scale, YMUA 
college students are more cooperative, 
business students more individualistic, 
and social science students tend more 
to reward friends but punish enemies 
Communality of goals, m situations 
like the preceding ones, is innueritial 
m negotiation not only as an actual^ 
but also in the way it is perceived Yet 
perceived and actual communality ot 
goals may differ widely Parties to a 
conflict may subjectively define their 
interests m such a way as to be mu- 
tually incompatible Each party may 
desire not merely to be strong, but 
stronger than the other, not just rich, 
but richer, such relative goals are 
necessarily antagonistic, since 
not simultaneously be achieved by both 
parties The failure of experimental 
subjects to concert upon choices that 
would provide them the greatest pay 
off has been interpreted as due to an 
interest in obtaining more than the 
other person, even at a cost in the 
absolute amount of money received 
(Scodel, Minas, Batoosh, & Lipetz, 
1959, Minas, Scodel, Marlowe, & Baw 
son 1960) 

Even when there is actual agreement. 
It may not be perceived Such was the 
case m an experiment involving two 
groups offering competing solutions to 
a given problem After members oi 
each group had indicated that they 
were completely familiar with the solu- 
tion proposed by the other, Blake an 
Mouton (1961b) presented them with 
statements of four kinds statements 
common to both solutions, statements 
occurring in either one or the other, 
and statements occurring in neither 
solution In ten repetitions of this ex 
penment, eighteen of the twenty 
groups mistakenly identified statements 
common to both solutions as solely their 
own, thus underestimating actual 
ment, only two groups misidentified 
common statements as solely the 
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other's In international negotiation it 
seems likely that exact agreement ot 
actual and perceived communality ot 
goals IS rare, such discrepancy may 
have important consequences 

Specificity ot Goals 

It seems reasonable that negotiation 
involving broad, loosely defined goals 
would differ from that involving more 
specific goals As then Foreign Minister 
Pearson of Canada noted, if you are 
unclear in the definition of your goa s, 
you are not likely to be clear in 
their expression” (1959, p 49) 

Generality and long time perspective 
appear to contribute to vagueness o 
goals, It IS easier to be precise concern 
ing given situations and bmes lel 
among a number of reasonably we 
defined, short run goals particular to 
different given situations there may be 
considerable inconsistencies, this is the 
situation confronting a ma)or power 
with global interests To rationalize 
such a range of goals requires a highly 
general statement, such as that or the 
United States President’s Commission 
on National Goals (1960, pp 15-20) 

In guiding particular negotiations, 
specific goals may often be more crucim 
than general principles Schokking and 
Anderson (1960) assert that the Coal 
and Steel Community and the Common 
Market were achieved less through the 
high ideals of European integration 
than by the practical economic gams 
that motivated continuing negotiation 
and accommodation on specific points 
Vagueness and generality of goals is 
sometimes associated with the presence 
of an all encompassing ideology Dis 
agreement may thus be extended from 
^ conflict of interest to a conflict or 
values, arising not from scarcity but 
from “ dissensus concerning the 
normative value of a social object 
(Aubert, 1963, p 29) Such is the case 
m a “struggle for men’s minds” m which 


competing systems each aspire to im- 
pose their moral codes universally 
^ Kaplan and Katzenhach (1961) note 
that ‘unlimited objectives on the part 

of nations- stir the antagonism or 

opposition of others tP 

Bmkowitz (1962), m 
dence on intergroup ^ 

further that “ whether or "Ot 
any active proselytizing on the par 
of the ideology, or any desire to press 
the beliefs onto others, people mam 
taming opposing beliefs frequent y are 
treatlned by the very existence o the 

rival system”^(p noJ 

umversahstic ideology, even if “is no* 
actively expansionist at the moment, 
aWs a potential threat to become 
so Moreover, the very existence of ^ 
apparently viable opposing 
may make a person less certain of his 
own beliefs When, as with ideology, 
Zective validity is difficult to assess, 
dissonance of continued counter- 
IsLtion may be highly disconcerting, 
as Berkowitz concludes, gg 

sive tendencies are aroused and di- 
rected toward the perceived source of 

the frustration-the P“P}® 

the opposing opinions (p 177) buM 
behavior appears consistent with R E 
Osgrod's anV“ interaction of 

Stical ends^nd military means m 
Europe since the seventeenth c™tu^, 
in wMch he concludes that unlimited 
poals tend to produce unlimited vio- 

Lce-that the diplnm^y 
.. foiic ‘ in the absence oi A 
gmding political decision to Pursue 
f.mrtedob,ectives"(1957,p 62) 


the process of 
negotiation 

The prospect of achieving their inter- 
lepenLn't goals through negoUabon 
leads nations to the process itself The 
process of negotiation "" 

actions or communications, by any 
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party to the negotiation, either made 
within the negotiating situation or 
intended to influence its outcome Steps 
m this process, as treated in the follow- 
ing sections, include (a) prehmmaiy 
negotiation concerning procedure and 
agenda, (b) formulation of alternatives 
and preferences of each party into a 
joint decision matrix, (c) communica- 
tion and persuasion intended to alter 
the other party’s perception of the situ- 
ation, and (d) threats and promises, 
fatts accomplts, and creative problem 
solving activity intended to narrow or 
widen the range of available outcomes 
and alternatives 

Preparation for Negotiation 

Specific motivations to seek negotia- 
tion include impending expiration of a 
previous agreement (such as a lease of 
a foreign location for a defense base), 
the development (often through tech 
nological advance) of a previously in 
consequential or nonexistent area (such 
as production of fissionable materials), 
and specific political acts of another 
nation (such as violabon of an existing 
agreement) Changing circumstances 
such as these may initiate a sequence 
of procedural negotiation, agenda de- 
velopment, and finally, a decision to 
enter upon substantive negotiation 

Procedural Negotiation At the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, it took six 
months for delegates to decide m what 
order they should enter and be seated 
in the negotiating chamber (Durant & 
Durant, 1960) Three centuries later, 
at the Potsdam Conference of 1945 
Churchill, Stalin, and Truman were 
able to agree upon a mode of entering 
the conference room only by arranging 
to emerge simultaneously from three 
separate doors (Morgenthau, 1960) 
Such continuing concern illustrates and 
attests to the importance of procedural 


matters in negotiation If granting 
precedence m entering a room is an 
acknowledgment of general superiority 
then It will be resisted as prejudicial 
to ensuing negotiation To obviate 
such questions by arbitrary procedures 
(like alphabetical seating) is a major 
end of formal diplomatic protocol, such 
as represented in Satow s Gutde to 
dtplomatw practice (1957) 

Other questions of procedure include 
the number and rank of participants to 
represent a party, the length and fre- 
quency of sessions, the languages to 
be employed (treated separately later), 
and the rules by which discussion is 
to proceed Any of these arrangements 
may have an influence upon later nego- 
tiation, and consequently, particularly 
if the stakes in the eventual substantive 
negotiation are large, much time may 
be consumed in this stage When 
problems of hou> negotiation is to be 
conducted are settled, however, atten- 
tion may be concentrated upon the 
question of specifically xohat is to be 
negotiated 

Agenda Development Starting with 
proposals from each party for issues to 
be negotiated, the parties must jointly 
decide which issues shall constitute the 
agenda The choice is critical, as it in- 
fluences the outcome of negotiation 
itself, Schattschneider (1957), referring 
to domestic politics, asserts that. The 
definition of alternatives is the supreme 
instrument of power [it] is the 
choice of conflicts, and the choice of 
conflict allocates power’ (p 937) For 
this reason, many higher-level officials 
will enter negotiation only after the 
agenda has been specified 

Agenda vary markedly m the number 
of issues they contain, and advantages 
can be cited for both the long and the 
short Narrow agenda may confine 
negotiation to that area that has best 
promise of resolution and prevent 
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jeopardizing it by unduly contentious 
items However, upon any single issue, 
parties are likely to reach alternatives m 
which their interests are strictly 
opposed, and relative gam by one im 
plies relative loss by the other As Rush 
(1955, p 129) observed of debate m 
the United Nations, the tendency to 
isolate issues makes them more diffi 
cult to adjust Through widening the 
agenda to include unrelated items, it 
may be possible to effect trading, in 
uhich, for each party, losses in one 
area are balanced by gains m another 
The large number of contract clauses 
considered simultaneously in labor 
management negotiation serves this 
function A wider agenda may also 
provide room for placing less contro 
\ersial issues at the beginning, as sug- 
gested by Sharp (1953), to permit group 
procedure to develop more fully before 
critical matters are treated 

The Decision to Enter Negotiation 
Gi\en the prospective agenda, the par 
tics make a decision (perhaps implicit) 
to go ahead with substantive negolia 
tion at that time, to postpone negotn 
tion, or to call it off altogether To 
enter negotiation implies expectation 
of a better result from participating 
linn from refraining, whether based 
upon tile motwations for delay or 
propiganda characterized earlier or 
upon (he expected outcome of the 
uegotntion itself To c\alintc the cx- 
pcclcti benefit from ncgotntion in- 
'"OiNcs assessment of possible outcomes 
ui relation to original national goals, 
0 task commonl) rcseracd for higher 
l^nc) officials, though the creation of 
5^1linnti\cs IS often a function of staff 
jHrsons at lower levels Tlie Iiighlight- 
1 ?/ nllenialivts is emphasized In 
JHck (19G0) in discussing the role of 
uic World Bank, tlie prune task, he 
of diplomats uuohrtl in eco 
uotmc dfvelopmtnt is ** to ilhimi- 


nate the choices and to provide 
evidence on which the decision makers 
can weigh the benefits and costs of 
alternative courses of action” (pp 24- 
25) If the evaluation of prospective 
outcomes is favorable, negotiation will 
generally ensue, though even then the 
rules of procedure, the agenda, and the 
specific alternatives may continue to 
evolve 

fiKersection of Alternatives 
and Utilities 

At the onset of negotiation, the situ- 
ation may be conceptualized in terms 
of four mam elements (a) the nego 
bating parties, (b) the alternative 
actions that might be taken by each 
parJy, (c) the various outcomes ex- 
pected to result from their combined 
actions, and (d) the utility each party 
ascribes to each of the various out- 
comes Such a formulation, denved 
from the theory of games, has proven 
highly stimulating of both theory and 
empirical research dealing with inter- 
action situations, not only m the field of 
economics (Shubik, 1959), which orig- 
inally motivated game theory (Von 
Neumann & Morgenstern, 1944), but 
in other social sciences as well, in 
eluding both social psycholog) (Bapo 
port, 1960, Tliibaut & Kellc) , 1959) and 
intcmatioml relations (Kaplan, 1957, 
Schclhng, 1960) In the follownng two 
sections, game theoretic models arc 
articuhtcd with international negotia- 
tion, then empirical evidence of actual 
clioice in such game situations is pre- 
sented 

The Decision Matrix The four cic 
ments of parlies, alternatives, outcomes, 
and utilities mav profilahl) l>c placed 
in malrtx form, oi wliicli Figure J3J2 
provides a h>ghl> sunplifirxl example 
Consider two nations. A and B, nego 
bating ov er possible rceluction in tanffs 
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For purposes of illustration, let Nation 
A have but two alternative actions that 
it might eventually take (though game 
theory can accommodate any number 
of alternatives) to reduce its tariff on 
tlie commodity in question to a lower 
‘compromise” level, or to ‘hold out 
at the present higher level These two 
alternatives are represented by the first 
and second rows of the matrix Nation 


formulation as here illustrated with 
tariffs may also be applied to a much 
wider range of interaction situations 
The alternatives at stake could just as 
well involve the number of inspections 
of suspected nuclear explosions, the 
terms of a development loan, or the 
size and extent of cultural exchanges 
In the illustration involving tariffs, 
if each nation can take either action. 


Alternatives 
for Nation B 

HOLD OUT for 

Lower tariff to a 

\. 

present high tariff 

COMPROMISE level 

AUematwes 
for Nation A 




Outcome 

Outcome 


Status quo both tariffs 

A's tariff remains high 

HOLD OUT for 

remain high 

B's tariff lowered 

present 
high tariff 

Utility 

Utility 


0 for A 

+10 for A 


0 for B 

-5 for B 


Outcome 

Outcome 


A's tariff lowered 

Both tariffs 

Lower tariff to a 

B's tariff remains high 

are lowered 

COMPROMISE 



level 

Utility 

Utility 


-5 for A 



+10 for B 

+5 for B 


fig 73 2 lliustrativs matrix ot outcomes and utilities when each of two 

"hold = "'ompromise" level or 

hold OUT af the present high level 


B has two corresponding alternatives 
represented by the two columns 
Designation of the alternatives as 
“compromise” and “hold out' is in- 
tended to suggest that such a matrix 


independently of the other, there are 
four possible outcomes, as indicated in 
the four cells of the matrix both tariffs 
may be lowered, only A’s may be 
lowered, only B’s may be lowered, or 
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both may remain high Let each of 
these four outcomes have a certain 
utility for each party, as shown by the 
numbers in Figure 13 2 The status quo 
of the existing higher tariffs is taken 
as a reference point, so that this ou - 
come has zero utility for each party 
The utilities of the other outcomes are 
shown as incremental amounts over 
the utility of the status quo, the nega- 
tive utility for a nation when it alone 
lowers its tariff represents a worsening 
over the status quo for that nation 
It is important to note that the sum 
of the utilities to the two parties is 
higher for some outcomes than for 
others, m other words, this matrix 
belongs to the class referred to as non- 
constant sum (or non-zero sum) These 
are to he distinguished from zero sum 
situations, m which one party gams 
only at the direct expense of the other, 
m such situations, negotiation is point- 
less When some outcomes are better 
for both parties, however, and some 
worse negotiation offers promise, it is 
these situations with which the present 
analysis is concerned 
The utilities m a decision matrix 
represent the over-all value placed 
upon the particular outcomes In some 
cases, it IS possible to translate this 
directly into monetary terms, for ex 
ample, the values given in Figure 13 2 
might represent millions of dollars 
More commonly, political and other 
values for which, unlike money, there 
IS no standard metric, do not permit 
such ready translation between ob 
)ective and subjective utility measures 
In practice, then, utility of outcomes is 
generally assessed by the judgmental 


evaluation of policy officials, as de- 
scribed earlier In any event utility is 
taken, both operationally and concep- 
tually, to correspond directly to prefer- 
ence, outcomes of higher utility are 
those that are more highly preferred, 
and vice versa The correspondence, 
though, IS strictly definitional Higher 
utilities do not cause” higher prefer- 

ences r i i.t,. 

It IS the resulting matrix oi utility 

values that makes explicit the _mter- 
secting alternatives and utilities with 
which the present section is concerned 
This matrix specifies the way 
the utility experienced by 
depends upon the choices of both thus 
promoting the ability of a party to 
understand how it may achieve as pod 
an outcome as possible, given that the 
other party is trying to do the same 
In the present example, the best 
outcome for either nation occurs when 
,t retains high tariffs while *6 other 
nation reduces its tariffs Regardless of 
whether the other nation retains or 
lowers Its tariffs, however, it is better 
tor a nation to retain its own at the 
high level (For example, if ® 

Its® tariffs, A prefers <) ® 

lowered its tariffs. A prefers 10 to p 
Yet if each nation adopts this onenta- 
t,on and independently chooses to 

retain its current Wh^nrefe 

,s the status quo, which both ^fer 
less than a mutual reduction Thus, 
such a choice situation presents a 
dilemma, in that two parties, each 
Sioosmg independently to its o^ 
advantage, together produce an pt- 
come neither prefers The "'ey °ut of 
such a dilemma, of course, is for the 


‘ Some economists irgue that mlrepresenl the 

'‘Chons of other nations-which says that the uUUljes nations to reduce tariffs im 

actual value that would be derived Nonetheless, the re uc perception right or wrong, 

pWs they do not perceue such uncondiUonnl gam-md .t is their pcrccptmn, ng 
that determines their decisions •* - 

vtn , ... 


--- vritjr uu iiui pereeiye buv.ii — o 

at determines their decisions „ « mven another context, is the 

\Mien perceived utilities arc as m figure 13 2, e ’ seif..defeating characteristics 

Prisoner s Dilemma” (Luce fit Raiffa 1957), whose pc y 
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choices to be not independent, but 
rather the result of mutual agreement. 
For analyzing this more complex but 
more realistic case of non-independent 
choices, a graphical representation is 
particularly illuminating. 

The Negotiation Graph. When 
choices are made jointly rather than 


trasted with a negotiation graph of 
jointly selected outcomes. The four 
outcomes of our example are plotted in 
the negotiation graph of Figure 13.3 
according to the utility each outcome 
possesses for A and for B In this for- 
mulation the special character of “both 
holding out” is readily apparent; for this 
outcome alone, the utility of both par- 


A compromises 
B holds out 
lOi 


5 - 

n 
2 

0 - 
S 

-s - 

-5 ’~0’ 5 10 

Utility to A 

Fig. 13 3. Graph of illustrative utilities 
for the four possible outcomes when 
each of two interacting parties has the 
alternatives of ''compromising” and of 
"hold ing out” 



independently, it is useful to regard 
them as being made among outcomes 
(four, in the tariff example) rather than 
between the (two) alternative actions. 
Thus a decision matrix of independ- 
ently chosen alternatives may be con- 


ties could be increased by choosing 
another outcome Among the other 
three outcomes, however, an increase 
m the utility for one party necessarily 
means a decrease in the utility for the 
other, thus these three points are Pareto 


h^we stimulated much theoretical and empincal investigation, some of which is later analyzed 
The context of the origmal formulaUon involves two pnsoners. whom the district attorney 
knows to be ^ilty, though he lacks the evidence to convict. He holds the two pnsoners sep- 
arately and tells each that if he confesses and the other does not, he will be given but a very 
bght sentence for tummg state’s evidence whereas the other will receive a maximum sentence 
If both ronfess, each will receive heavy sentences, though less than maximum If neither con- 
fesses, the district attorney will press other minor but provable charges which would result in 
moderatel) light sentences for each Thus, choosmg independently, each prisoner finds it better 
to confess, regardless of whether he expects the other to confess or not 
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optima, and the parties might be ex- 
pected to restnct their bargaining to 
them Each point represents the best 
outcome a party can achieve given a 
particular level of outcome for the 
other, together they define the ‘utility 
frontier’ (Bishop, 1963), “social optima’ 
(Pareto, 1909), or “contract curve’ 
(Edgeworth, 1881) 

For any point that is not Pareto 
optimal, another point can be found 
providing greater utility for one party 
without decreasing the utility for the 
other Hence, bargaining “solutions” 
widely assume that parties will settle 
upon one of these Pareto optima A 
further restriction to the outcomes 
among which negotiation takes place 
IS furnished by the minimum guarantee 
to each party by acting unilaterally In 
the example of Figures 13 2 and 13 3, 
either party can, by holding out, guar 
antee himself an outcome no worse than 
the status quo (whereas if he compro- 
mises unilaterally, he may lose S) 
Consequently, it is reasonable to 
assume that negotiation is further 
restricted to those outcomes whose 
utility at least equals that of the status 
8uo resulting from no agreement, such 
outcomes compose the “negotiation set” 
(Luce & Raiffa, 1957) In Figure 133, 
the negotiation set includes only the mu- 
tinl compromise However, formulation 
of alternatives m the form of a graph 
wales obvious the possibility for in- 
erm^nte actions and outcomes, tariffs 
could be cut by \arying amounts, 
orcatmg a nearly continuous set of 
outcomes falling m the area of the line 
the three points in Figure 
I utilit) frontier %\ould then 

pm nbl) take the form of a cur\ c, con- 
*^'oio\Mnl the origin 

a this essentially continuous utiht) 
mntur, the negotntjon set would com- 
FmT portion (encompassed In tlie 

^‘oe«j in Figure 1313) where 
tucr part)‘s outcome is worse than 


the status quo Within the negotiation 
set, however, many outcomes are possi- 
ble and among these neither practicing 
negotiators nor game theorists are 
presently able to specify universally 
accepted principles of choice, though 
game theory has developed one more 
or less plausible solution, presented 
later in the section on outcome In the 
absence of a definitive theoretical solu- 
tion to negotiation, it is profitable to 
ascertain empincally what outcomes 
result m practice A number of experi- 
ments using a game theory formula- 
tion have been conducted, most of 
them employing the procedure of sub 
jects independently selecting alterna- 
tive actions II) a matrix rather than that 
of jointly negotiating over outcomes 
Actual Choice in Conflict Situations 
Using a Prisoner’s Dilemma game ma- 
trix where the preferences for outcomes 
were similar to those in Figure 13 2, 
Deutsch (1958) found that his subjects, 
in line with the rationale presented 
above, tended to hold out 64 percent 
of subjects, instructed simply to maxi- 
mize their own reward, chose this stra- 
tegy Similarly competitive results have 
been found by Scodel, Minas, Ratoosh, 
and Lipetz (1959), Minas, Scodel, Mar 
lowe, and Rawson (1960), and others 
When choice in conflict situations is 
repeated over a number of occasions, 
even though each choice is made in 
ignorance of the otlier’s immediate 
choice at that time, it is no longer 
clearly best to adopt the “hold out” 
strategy Even in the absence of formal 
communication, tacit communication 
may permit concerting upon the joint 
compromise lint each prefers to hek 
of agreement Such a process mi) take 
some time In from ten to fifty repeti- 
tions, Scodel ct al (1959), Deutsch 
(19^). Minas ct al (19G0), and Rano 
port (1963) each found stable or declin- 
ing probabilities of choosing tlic com- 
promise response, but when Rnpoport 
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continued his observations for another 
250 to 650 trials, he found the com 
promise response to rise to substantially 
above the initial level 

Like repeated sessions, communality 
of goals also promotes choice of the 
compromise alternative Pihsuk and 
Rapoport (1964) employed seven dif 
ferent Prisoner’s Dilemma matrices that 
varied in the relative utilities resulting 
from joint compromise, from lack of 
agreement, and from one party holding 
out while the other compromised 
They found the proportion of persons 
choosing the compromise solution to 
increase consistently as the conflict in 
goals became less pronounced 
Even where there is some communal 
ity of goals, however, if there is suffi- 
cient negative feeling between the 
parties, they may redefine the matnx 
of outcomes as a zero sum situation by 
looking, in effect, at the difference in 
utilities to each, rather than at their 
absolute level The prime concern of 
each party, then, is simply to obtain an 
outcome relatively better than that of 
the other, even if neither outcome is 
particularly desirable This has fre- 
quently been the case at the termina 
tion of a war, when the absolute 
welfare of the winning as well as of 
the losing party was less than it would 
have been m the absence of a war, or 
sometimes even less than in the prewar 
state 

An increase in a zero sum or competi- 
tive orientation can also arise when the 
absolute level of the utilities is small It 
seems quite possible that winning — 
getting more than the other by trying 
to force him to compromise while hold- 
ing out oneself— might be valued more 
when there is little or no absolute 
reward To get 100 points in a parlor 
game is good or bad only in relation to 
what others receive But to get $100 is 
good, regardless of what others receive 

The relatively high level of non- 
compromising choice in the preceding 


experiments has in every case been in 
a situation in which the monetary re- 
ward was nil or negligible The few 
experiments using larger rewards find 
substantially more cooperative results 
Using a Prisoner’s Dilemma matrix 
similar to the preceding (though em- 
ploying many alternatives rather than 
only two), Messe and Sawyer (1964) 
found an unexpectedly high degree of 
cooperation, which they attributed in 
part to rewards that, particularly to 
subjects of ages thirteen and seventeen, 
appeared rather large from 0 to 75 
cents for each of ten tnals Siegel and 
Fouraker (1960), in an experiment on 
bilateral monopoly also employing size- 
able rewards, likewise found subjects 
concerting upon the alternatives that 
maximized their joint reward Subjects 
could agree to exchange any number 
of units between one and thirty, 
but when each subject knew both 
his own and the other’s reward struc- 
ture, the average discrepancy from the 
Pareto optimal solution of exchanging 
exactly nine units was less than one- 
fifth of a unit Even when neither sub 
ject knew the reward structure for the 
other, the discrepancy from the Pareto 
optimum was only one and one quarter 
units 

Though the findings just referred to 
all denve from experimental research, 
at least one large-scale test of a game 
theory model in actual political deci 
sions has been conducted In the three 
member districts of the Illinois House 
of Representatives, committees from 
each party decide to run either one, 
two, or three candidates, thus creating 
a situation that can be modeled by a 
3x3 matrix, in which the rows and 
columns indicate the number of candi 
dates nominated by each party, and the 
cell entries indicate the number elected, 
presumably representing the utility of 
that outcome The model specifying the 
number of candidates a party should 
run, given the expected distnbution 
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of the vote, predicted the actual deci- 
sions in 69 percent of the more than 
1300 elections between 1902 and 1954 
(Sawyer & MacRae, 1962) 

At the level of international relations, 
Zinnes, North, and Koch (1961) record 
how “hold-out” strategies were em- 
ployed during the negotiation of July 
1914 between the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers in which the world situ- 
ation was defined essentially as a 
Prisoner's Dilemma Feeling grievously 
trapped, by a 'hated, lying 
conscienceless nation of shopkeepers,* 
Germany would go down fighting 
nevertheless For the Kaiser asserted 
[in a note jotted in the margin of a 
diplomatic report of July SOthf ' if 
we are bled to death, England shall at 
least lose India* "(p 496) 


T)ynamtc Alternatives and Utilities 
In virtually all the analyses of inter- 
acting alternatives and utilities just 
considered— theoretical and empirical 
alike— both alternatives and utilities 
for outcomes have been assumed, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, to be completely 
static In an experiment, for example, 
this assumption may be reflected by a 
*xed matrix in which there is no op 
portunity over the course of interaction 
tor change either in the utilities in the 
cells of the matrix or m the alternatives 
represented by the rows and columns 
ct such a static situation, while pro 
Mding a basic formulation for negotia- 
tion, IS rare m practice 
Two modifications of the basic situ- 
0 «on, more common in practice, arc 
to; those m which utilities for out- 
comes ma) change dunng the course of 
pcgoliation, though nltcrnatn cs remain 
nnd (h) those m which altcma- 

tllSr t added, 

odjfied, or chminatcd TIius change 
"suUs cither m the utility entries in 
w matrix, or in (he defining rows and 
nmns thcmscUes, producing m 
‘ ler case a ncs\ matnx Tlicsc two 


important cases provide the foci for 
the remaining two sections dealing 
with process, they are, indeed, the core 
of what IS generally taken as the central 
process of negotiation— reciprocal argu- 
ment and counterargument, proposal 
and counterproposal, in an attempt to 
agree upon actions and outcomes mu- 
tually perceived as beneficial We 
shall first examine communication and 
persuasion— processes fundamental to 
changing utilities, and then turn to 
processes of a creative or problem- 
solving nature leading to modified alter- 
natives (See Chapter 10 for a discus- 
sion of some conditions under which 
these two approaches are selected as 
strategies of international conflict reso- 
lution ) 

Modification of Utilities Communication 
and Persuasion 

To change the utilities certain out- 
comes hold for the other party is fre- 
quently a major interim goal for a 
negotiator, for if the other party can be 
made to value more highly the outcomes 
one prefers himself, the probability of 
obtaining these is increased Communi- 
cation and persuasion, major agents in 
the process of modifying utilities, con- 
cern the ivay in which the arguments 
and proposals of each party are under- 
stood by the other 

Communication Communication be- 
tween parties to an international nego- 
tiation IS complicated first of all by 
language Shades of connotative dif- 
ferences and culturally specific mean- 
ings hinder effective translation Tlie 
critical concept, “to compromise," is 
illustratne Both in English and m 
French, it has two principal meanings, 
)ct their priority is rc\erscd Hence an 
American s request “to adjust and settle 
a difference by mutual agreement" 
might be interpreted b) a Frenchman 
as a suggestion “to expose, to endanger. 
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to embarrass (one’s character, reputa- 
tion, and so on) ” If the Russian phrase 
whose literal translation is ‘We will 
bury you” and which connotes “We will 
outlive you” is instead interpreted “We 
will destroy you,’ quite different impli- 
cations are perceived (Khneberg 1964, 
p 153) 

The history of diplomatic practice 
suggests that as the fullness of commu- 
nication increases, negotiation becomes 
easier For example, of diplomatic com 
munication m the nineteenth century. 
Prime Minister Gladstone observ^ 


that, ‘Personal and domestic relations 
with the ruling families abroad give 
openings, m delicate cases, for saying 
more, and saying it at once more gently 
and more efficaciously than could be 
ventured in the more formal corre 
spondence and under contacts of gov 
emments” (Nicolson, 1939, p 67) At 
the other extreme, Schelhng and Hal- 
perm (1961) point out how confusing 
it may be to employ silence as ‘ a mode 
of communication” They note that, 
failure to deny rumors, refusal to 
answer questions attempts to take em 
phasis away from certain issues all 
tend to communicate something ’ 
(p 81) which may variously be reveal 
mg, deceptive, or confusing 
In laboratory experimentation, the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma matrix has been 
employed to assess the effects of com 


munication Deutsch (1958) finds that 
among pairs of college students moti 
vated to maximize their own re\vard, 
the opportunity to communicate is as 
sociated with an increase in the propor- 
tion choosing cooperatively from 13 to 
&y percent Using a similar situation, 
Loomis (1959) finds that students 
having more opportunity for communi 
cation not only behave more coopera 
tively but also express more trust in 
each other 


But the very conflict that negotiation 
might resolve may itself make commu 


nicabon more difficult to commence 
As the result of another experiment, 
Deutsch and Krauss (1962) suggest 
that, “Where barriers to commumca 
tion exist, a situation in which the par 
ties are compelled to communicate will 
be more effective than one in which the 
choice to talk or not is put on a volun- 
tary basis” (p 75) The increasing activ- 
ity of international organizations, such 
as the United Nations, provides con- 
siderable opportunity for communica- 
tion, much of it of an informal nature 
where specific issues are not at stake 
or in public view and hence wider ex- 
ploration of alternatives may be con- 
ducted (cf Chapter 14) 

Persuasion The aim of much com 
munication in negotiation is to persuade 
the other party that his self-interest is 
not what he thought, by providing in 
formation, interpretation, or impica- 
tions that cause him to reassess the 
utility of various outcomes This pur 
ported misevaluation may stem firom 
three sources— the effect of the act it- 
self upon its maker, the effect of con 
sequent behavior by the other, and the 
effect of consequent behavior by third 
parlies— thus furnishing a persuader 
three somewhat distinct appeals 

1 Intrinsic interest You should want 
to do this, for its direct benefit, which 
possibly you do not fully perceive 

Lower tariffs will permit your people 
to buy imported goods more cheaply ’ 

2 Second party effects (for example, 
threat of force) If you don’t do it, I 
may do something you won’t like If 
you do not lower your tariffs, we may 
raise ours " 

3 Third party effects (for example, 
norms) Others want you to do so, and 
will give their approval ‘Other coun 
tries will approve if you lower your 
tanffs” (This and the preceding case 
are most applicable in “variable-threat” 
bargaining [Bishop, 19631 m which, if 
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no agreement results, parties may take 
unilateral actions, if nonagreement 
simply preserves the status quo. per- 
suasion may only appeal, as m case i, 
to intrinsic interest ) 

Each of these appeals, if successful, 
would result in the reappraisal of the 
values of certain outcomes, so that a 
party s self interest might dictate dif- 
ferent choices than before 
Self interest, in diplomacy and else- 
where, has been a durable concept In 
1716, Calheres enjoined diplomats to 
make each proposition which you put 
forward appear as a statement of the 
interests of those with whom you are 
negotiating, for since diplomacy is the 
attempt to find a basis for common 
action or agreement, it is obvious that 
the more the opposing party can be 
brought to see your designs m their 
own light and to accept them thus, the 
more surely will their cooperation for 
any action be fruitful alike to thern 
selves and to you (1919, p 122-123) 
The modification of utilities by the 
most skillful diplomatic persuasion, 
however, will seldom result in situa 
tions in which the most favored out 
come of one party is also the most 
favored outcome of the other Rather 
there will usually remain, not a single 
Rareto point, but several, and m 
choosing among these one party gams 
only at the loss of the other At this 
point, bargaining often becomes a 
matter of trying to establish what is the 
least the other will take and convincing 
him that that is the most one will give 
The least favorable terms a party will 
accept in preference to lack of agree- 
ment IS thus a crucial concept, it enters 
into analysis of competition between 
finns as the “threat point’ (Bishop, 
19G3), of labor-management relations 
as the “resistance points” (Walton & 
^IcKcrsic, 1965), and of political nego- 
tiation as the “minimum disposition 
(IkU & Leiies, 1962) A lower limit to 


the minimum disposition 
formed by the value of the status quo 
In Figure 13 2. for example, the mini 
mum disposition for each migit be the 
value of 0 from mutual holding out, 
each of the unilateral compromises then 
falls below the minimum disposition ot 

one or the other party u 

Thus it IS important that each party 
estimate not only its °wn ‘minimum 
disposition.’ but also that of the other 
party Yet the minimum dispositions ot 
die Lo parties are clearly related, how 
much one will take depends in part 
upon how much the other will give 


Seq^ntirW that the other 
party is making a similar estimate I 
Ly^try to modify his minimum dis 
position “ to make him believe or 
feel that he would prefer an agreement 
to no agreement on terras 
able to me than he originally *ough 
(1) By altering the actual situation 
on wkch his Minimum Disposidon is 

based (2) By pointing out the ad 

vantages and minimizing the disadvan 
taffes of my proposed terms 
By conveying to my opponent (actual 
or faked) estimates of his Minimum 
Disposition, and (4) By portraying to 
my opponent a certain intrinsic de- 
velopment of the negotiations and con 
vincing him that the Negofiaiion Mmes 
reqiiiri that he follow this develop 
ment (Ikle & Leites. 1962. p 23) 

I may also attempt to modify the 
other’s estimate of my own minimum 
disposition “(1) By altering the actual 
situation on which my opponents esti- 
mate ot my Minimum Disposition is 
based (2) By convincing my op 
ponent that it would be disastrous or 
impossible for me to agree to less than 

my proposed terms (3) By exliib 

iting attitudes consistent with a Min- 
imum Disposition more fasorahlc than 
my opponent’s estimates” (IMc & 
Leites. 1962, p 24) 
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A related question is whether one 
should advance a ‘sham bargaining 
position” which one thinks the other 
considers less favorable than his mini- 
mum disposition (as with ‘blue sky” 
proposals in labor-management nego- 
tiation) Advantage may accrue if the 
other's minimum disposition is initially 
lower than thought or if simply for- 
warding the sham position lowers the 
other’s minimum disposition, further, 
a sham position leaves more room for 
expected ‘concessions” and also makes 
it more difficult for the other to esti- 
mate one’s own minimum disposition 
On the other hand, it may be difficult 
to obtain public support for extreme 
positions, and if such support is ob- 
tained the other may think agreement 
IS impossible and discontinue negoli 
ation, in any event agreement may be 
delayed and concessions from a sham 
position may set precedent for future 
real concessions The abundant ration- 
ale both for and against sham positions 
strongly suggests need for systematic 
empirical test 

Psychological experimentation has 
explored the related concept of ‘level 
of aspiration, ’ which may be a factor m 
determining initial minimum disposi- 
tion and rates of concession from the 
initial position Siegel and FouraJcer 
(1960) operationalized this concept by 
telling one member of a bargaining 
pair that if he achieved $6 10, he could 
participate in the second part, m which 
he would have a chance to double his 
Winnings, the other subject was told 
the same, but the amount specified was 
$2 10 In an otherwise symmetncal sit- 
uation, the former group averaged 
§6 25, the latter $3 25 On the basis of 
empirical and rational analyses, Siegel 
and Fouraker suggest that “ the 
bargainer who (1) opens negotiations 
with a high request, (2) has a small rate 
of concession, (3) has a high minimum 
level of expectation, and (4) is very 
perceptive and quite unyielding, will 


fare better than his opponent who pro- 
vides the base upon which these rel- 
ative evaluations were made” (p 93). 
Some of the same principles are applied 
to international negotiation by Kissin- 
ger (1960), who argues that “ effec- 
tiveness at the conference table de- 
pends on overstating one’s demands” 
and on the other hand, “If we make 
proposals in which we really believe, 
we must inevitably be somewhat rigid 
about them” (p 205) 

A party’s communications are more 
likely to be effective in modifying the 
utilities of the other if the party is re- 
garded as a credible source (Hovland, 
Jams, & Kelley, 1953, Ch 2), this can 
vary both among nations and among 
various offices and individuals within 
a nation In addition, Aronson, Turner, 
and Carlsmith (1963) found that for 
persons reading a communication at- 
tributed to a highly credible source, the 
more discrepant the communication 
from their own opinion, the more they 
changed (consonant with Kissinger’s as 
sertion) For persons exposed to the 
same communication attributed, how- 
ever, to a source of only moderate cred- 
ibility, increasing discrepancy led to 
increased change only to a point, as 
discrepancy became extreme, opinion 
change decreased 

Thus It appears that the effectiveness 
of sham bargaining positions, and pos 
sibly of other tactics of communication 
and persuasion, may depend markedly 
upon the circumstances under which 
they are employed One of the most im 
portant of these circumstances concerns 
just what alternatives are available to 
each party, the following section ex- 
plores how alternatives themselves may 
be changed 

Modification of Alternatives 

If modifications are considered to be 
of two kinds— those that only subtract 
from the available set of alternatives, 
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and those that add as well as possibly 
subtract-successful threats, 
and fmts accomphs are of the first hind 

and creative '’'"S J,, 

proaches are of the second hind Whic 
may be called for depends, as we shal 

”ee! on the initial state of the decision 

matrix of alternatives and preferences 

Threats and Promises A threat is a 
representation that if another y ^ 
m a way one disfavors, one mil tahe 
an action detrimental to the ot er 
important, however, that the ot 
party be convinced that the detrimental 
Ltion will not also be taken even it he 
complies For this reason, as pointe 
out b) Schelling (i960), a threatened 
action must be detrimental not on y 
the recipient, but to the imtia or 
well The threat of massive retaliation 
furnishes an example Its purpose ( 
that of threats generally) is to det , 
but whether it succeeds or fails in 
temne the initiator has no imme i 
motivation to carry out the threat, sine 
It harms him as well as the other 
The logical structure of promises ^ 
essentially similar to that of t 
Promises are representations that i 
other behaves in a way one favors, on 
will then take an action beneficial to 
the other, even though one wou 
prefer not to do so In the r 

Dilemma matrix of Figure 132, , 

he IS choosing after A, may indime a 
operative solution of 5 to each by ma 
ing an enforceable promise that he wi 
choose Ins compromise altemahve i 
has chosen his, though in fact B 
then prefer to choose to hold out, gai 
mg 10 

Thus, m either threats or promises 
one represents that given certain ac i 
b) the other, meant to be deterre 
mduccd. he will choose against ms 
min immediate welfare For su i * 
representation to be credible, ^ P*' ^ 
must hi\e a way of demonstrating 
the other that he would m fact 


bound (by honor, public opinion, or 
other restrants) to carry out the other- 
wise undesired action, it will be most 
JoTvincmg, indeed, if he can show the 
other hovv the carrying out an auto 
matic consequence of the other 
hon, in which no intervention is possi- 

'’'Lsha (I960) emphasizes, in *e area 
of foreign aid, the importance of the 
credibihty of threatened withdrawal 
a'f pomtog out that. “The policy of aid 
and fis results will suffer as long as any 
existing alliance or strategic facil ty is 
treated as indispensable”, he concludes 
haf-To demonstrate American non- 
dependence and iSr 

„X even at great economic and politi 

cal cost m the individual 

••rnhSiro, pX » 

;i v,1p for the party who is its target 
reb^eve diS d^vUd actually be ear- 
(lilt then It should have the pn 
maty effect intended effectively to re- 
S the possibilities with which the 
IS confronted (The reduction ac- 
Lallv occurs directly in outcomes The 
mrllrpartt knows that if he chooses a 

Ss tL result IS a reduced matrix of 
Xernatives and preferences defining a 
different 1962) 

Lt of threat upon -^T-onal tar- 

®T”'e^the optimal solution is for the 
r fne reus bod. to use the mam one- 
way^road, alternating as to who goes 
p'X In one experimental condition, 

“^lamrdrt’LXncShada 

rate threat that presumabl) could 
be imphcid) com eyed to the other is 
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pineal assessment of 
threats and promises 
Fait Accomph Like a successful 
threat or promise, a fait accompli re- 
duces the decision matrix hy ehmmat- 
ing as possibilities certain outcomes 
and alternatives The result is likewise 
similar The party who is the target is 
left with a situation in which his best 
outcomes are eliminated and the lea^ 
undesirable of the remainder are ]u 
the ones preferred by the initiating 
party If the target party then chooses 
to his advantage, the initiator benehts 
The preemptory nature of the fatt ac- 
comph may to such an extent antago- 
nize its target, however, that punishing 
the other (even at one*s own loss) be- 
comes attractive— if only to discourage 
repetition , 

As an illustration of the jaxt accomplh 
Lerche (1956) indicates how unilateral 
action by the United States in estab 
hshing SEATO minimized the extent ot 
its compromise m reaching final agree- 
ment with Great Britain on the nature 
of the alliance 

The essential element of the fatt ac- 
compli IS the ability of one party to 
put the choice to the other on a lake 
It or leave it” basis This situation has 
been represented experimentally by 
Joseph and Wilhs (1963), who con- 
trasted ‘simultaneous” choice^ (where 
neither person knew the others choice 
at the time he made his own) with 
sequential choice in which the second 
person could only accept the choice or 
the first, or reject it and thus cause 
both to receive nothing Consistent 
" ith the above rationale, sequenUal 
choice resulted in greater inequality be- 
tween the rewards of the two persons 

Creating New AUemattves Fre- 
quently, two parties to negotiation will 
be confronted by a decision matrix in 
which tliere is no single outcome that 
both prefer to lack of agreement Nego- 


hation will then necessarily fail unless 

higher utilities emerge, either throug 
reLessment of existing outcomes or 
through development of new outcomes 
The ist possibility has been considered 
m connection with communication and 
persuasion Often, however the initial 
Valuations of outcomes have been 
made after extensive and tde 

and consequently these may be htde 
subiect to modification, if only for the 
reason that otherwise the negotiators 
might be charged with abandoning 
their constituency _ ,, 

Through the modification and add - 
Uon of affernatives, though, it may be 
possible to create new outcomes on 

Sating chamber by emerging si- 


multaneousiy inruugu 

Vtcomes should, tien, in uo^pan on 
with prior outcomes, increase the utility 
for oV party while, at the least, not 
Lcreasin^g that of the other thus *6 
utility frontier is extended beyond its 

P"r-eS devising more favor- 
able alternatives and outcomes may be 
Scterized as one of “creative prob- 
lem solving" since it involves innova- 
rather than mere selection among 

orVessV more generally, however, rel- 
atively little IS understood of its opera- 
tion ^though the characteristics and 
th^development of creative individuals 

Vve been extensively inveshgamd 

7sTe!n & Henze, 1960, Taylor, 1964 , 
only recently has much systematic at- 
tention been given to questions con 
ceming the situabonal conditions and 
VVnizational processes that foster cre- 

ahvity (Steiner, 1965) To uhat extent, 
for ex^ample, is the ^e' elopment ncu 

altcmntues promoted by 
or informality of the proceedings, the 
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Size and composition of the negotiating 
teams, or the degree of time pressure 
under which the negotiation occurs^ 
May informal or unofficial meetings, 
like the Pugwash and later Conferences 
on Science and World Affairs, produce 
an environment m which a ‘game of 
ideas’ can result m otherwise unexam- 
ined alternatives? 

Among the few relevant aspects of 
group creativity in problem solving 
that have been extensively studied is 
the effect of initial solicitation of a wide 
range of positions In surveying several 
studies, Kelley and Thibaut (1^4) con- 
cluded that ‘ there is good reason 
to believe that multiplicity of 
opinion IS a very real basis for the 
formation of accurate and undistorted 
judgments within the group [For 
this reason] special techniques are 
sometimes used to maximize expressed 
heterogeneity in a group, such as that 
of taking a census of opinions or ideas 
at the beginning of a group discussion’ 
(p 722) The way in which such a 
census contributes is suggested by the 
work of Loree, Davitz, Fox, and Her 
rold (1953), they find that the mode by 
which training in staff procedures im- 
proves group decisions is not through 
enhancing individual performance but 
simply through lowering the group’s 
tendency to neglect member sugges- 
tions This finding suggests a need to 
examine just how tightly the agenda 
should be set, so as to provide sufficient 
focus while simultaneously minimizing 
the loss of good alternatives If, at the 
stage of agenda development, the 
chairman proposes many alternative 
solutions, greater final consensus is 
found to develop (Guetzkow & Gyr, 
1954) In areas where many alternabves 
are easily available, this process is facil- 
itated, perhaps the success of the pen 
odic meetings on the General Agree 
ment of Trade and Tariffs stems in 
part from the multiplicity of items that 
may be considered 


Given the degree of initial diversity 
of positions and alternatives, the pro 
gressive group interaction and climate 
further influence the group creativity 
Fiedler (1962) examines the nature of 
interaction within 32 four-person 
groups seeking to produce three origi- 
nal and different stones for an am- 
biguous picture from the Thematic 
Apperception Test Classifying all 
interaction into five categories and 
distinguishing groups as “tense” or “re- 
laxed on the basis of members’ criti- 
cality of each other, Fiedler finds 
“ (a) that procedural and irrelevant 

comments tended to aid the creativity 
of relaxed groups but hindered tense 
groups, (b) the more task onented 
elaboration of ideas’ and higher total 
activity aided the tense groups but not 
relaxed groups” (p 315) This suggests 
the possible importance, for promoting 
creative solutions, of tailoring the kind 
of interaction to the degree of tension 
inherent in the situation In this and 
other studies, Fiedler finds that ‘ leaders 
who perceive their least preferred co 
worker favorably tend to be most effec- 
tive under pleasant and relaxed group 
conditions, while leaders who perceive 
[their least preferred co-worker] 
unfavorably are more effective under 
unpleasant stressful group climates” 
(1^2, p 318) It may be, more gener- 
ally, that broad acceptance is favor- 
able under relaxed circumstances, sharp 
differentiation m more tense situations 


THE OUTCOME OF 
NEGOTIATION 

Out of the matrix of modified alterna- 
tives and utilities resulting from the 
process of negotiation may eventually 
come resolution upon a specified out- 
come In international negotiation, the 
form of these outcomes varies widely, 
from formal and highly explicit treaties 
to informal and often vague under- 
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Church and clergy of England only 
after devising the phrase, . ■ 
as the law of Christ allows. th« satis 
fving themselves in principle and 
Henry in practice (Durant, 19o7 p. 
545 ) Where in effect the minunum dis 

positions of the parties do not ^ 

fthat is the least one will take ex 
ceeds the most the other wiU give), pre- 
mature attempts at ^hls 

unnecessary acrimony. Rusk {19a5) has 
Zgested Aat the Uf <^<5 Nations prm 
more effectively for the possibility 
te^inating debate without a resolu- 
tion. 


standings, with the result sometimes 
beL a Virtual lack of any agreement 
at all. The degree of explicitness is one 
of the most crucial dimensions on wh c 
agreements vary, since it affects th 
aLnce they have on future conduct. 
Another important aspect is how good 
an outcome results, and in what senses 
this may he evaluated. Finally, it is im- 
portant to note the continuing nature ot 
negotiation. An outcome itself may pr 
stimulus for future negotiation and 
in any event has influence upon the 
larger continuing process of interna- 
tional relations. The following ^ ree 
sections treat these aspects of clarity ot 
outcomeSj criteria for outcomes, an 
their implications for continuity or ne 
gotiation. 

Clarity of Outcomes 


The extent to which outcomes 
vary in explicitness is illustrated in 
the five forms Schelling and Halpenn 
(1961) outline for arms control agree- 
ments, which include formal treaties 
with detailed specifications, executive 
agreements, explicit but informal un- 
derstandings, tacit understandings, and 
mere self-restraint consciously contii^ 
gent upon the other’s behavior. Though 
these vary widely, even the most formal 
agreement cannot provide for all con- 
tingencies, or necessarily provide exact 
interpretation in each case. Yet sp^i- 
ficity is often crucial; as Davison (1958) 
hotes, the vagueness of the Potsdam 
agreement in 1945 permitted continu- 
ing disagreement among the great 
powers in interpreting ^e status of 
Berlin. 

Imperfect clarity of outcomes may 
stem not from the difficulty of exhaust- 
iveness but from the difficulty of agree- 
ment itself. Sometimes an ambiguously 
Worded clause is purposely inserted to 
permit agreement where otherwise an 
entire negotiation would fail. The Con- 
'■ocalion of Bishops in 1531 acquiesced 


When there is sufficient consensus to 
arrive at a fairly definitive a^eement, 

fnT claritv is desired, it is then im- 
portant to concert upon an 
Siat is eminently clear to all P^es 
Schelling (I960), in 

percentages once this 

defended as that) is 
Cntoed t is difficult to justify any 

farticXr set of differential percent- 

“^IgreernentJ^tanM 

rf^Xrllatioual "eg^iaton, m that it 
involves a ^ j more easily 

both i"'"'® usual political 

IXrenlrars. For poliUcal prac- 
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tices, however, another strong source 
of prominent alternatives is precedent 
Russell (1958) documents how fre- 
quently practices of the old League of 
Nations influenced the negotiations at 
Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and San Francisco that led to the 
United Nations Charter 

Criteria for Evaluaung Outcomes 

Whatever the clarity of the outcome, 
each party may place upon it at least 
an approximate value, if not a com 
pletely determinate one Then the 
question may be asked, given the al- 
ternatives among which each party had 
to choose, and the values of their associ 
ated outcomes, Is this a ‘good’ solu- 
tion?" In a zero- or constant sum game, 
the mimmax theorem provides a defin 
itive answer There, each party has a 
minimax strategy which makes his mini 
mum outcome as favorable as possible, 
regardless of the other’s strategy, and 
if one party employs his minimax 
strategy, the other can do no better 
than to employ his also, as a result 
each receives exactly his guaranteed 
minimum Though the mmimax theo- 
rem does not hold generally in non 
zero sum games, its effect is illustrated 
in the matrix of Figure 13 2, where by 
holding out either party may guarantee 
himself no worse than the status quo, 
whereas to compromise means risking 
a loss 

No such compelling solution exists in 
the more realistic case of non-zero- 
sum negotiating situations By malang 
four assumptions, however, about the 
characteristics of a desirable allocation 
between the two parties, it is possible 
to denve a general solution Nash 
(1950, 1953) proposes four assumptions, 
which he shows determine a unique 
solution (a) Pareto optimality no solu 
tion IS acceptable if there is another 
giving one party a better outcome and 


the other no worse an outcome, (b) 
symmetry if, when utilities are meas- 
ured as the increment over the value 
of no agreement, there is for each out- 
come giving a utility of x to one party 
and y to the other another outcome 
giving the reverse utilities, then the 
solution gives equal utility to each 
party, (c) transformation invariance 
an order preserving linear transforma- 
tion of eimer party s utility scale (such 
as doubling or adding a constant to the 
value of each outcome) does not 
change the solution, and (d) independ- 
ence of irrelevant alternatives if a new 
outcome is added, either the solution 
IS unchanged or it becomes the new 
outcome The unique solution deter- 
mined by these four assumptions is 
simply that outcome for which the 
product of the utilities to the two 
parties is maximized, when each util- 
ity IS taken as the increment over the 
value of no agreement 
In the graph of Figure 13 3, the 
product of the utihties for mutual com- 
promise IS 25, larger than the product 
of any other pair Further, as rough 
illustration of Nash’s assumptions, it 
can be observed that (a) this pomt is 
on the utility frontier, (b) it is on a 45- 
degree line from the origin which sym- 
metrically bisects the set of points, (c) 
the product of the utilities at the 
mutual compromise would still be 
greatest were either party’s utilities 
doubled, for example, and (d) no point 
between the three Pareto points or 
Within their boundary has a higher 
product Various criticisms can be 
made of Nash’s last three assumptions, 
yet as Bishop (1963) points out, “The 
leading entrant among bargaining 
theories of the more orthodox game- 
theoretic type IS unquestionably the 
one proposed by John Nash” (p 563) 
In some bargaining situations, as- 
sumption (c) seems particularly vulner- 
able, It asserts, for example, that there 
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is no difference between ^ “ 

which two parties are dividing 
dollar between themselves (“^su'Ding 
linear utility for money) “d 

tion in which whatever portion one 

party receives will then he multiplied 
100-told from an outside source. 
White (in press) finds such assym- 
metry to make substantial difference 
when two persons are trying to agre 
on a choice among seven alternatives 
providing amounts to the first an 
second persons on the following sea e. 

(0 to the first. 30 to the second). (i. AO), 

(2, 20). (3. 15). (4. 10). (5. 5). a™ (6, 0). 
Though the Nash solution is (3. 15), m 
practice the egalitarian solution o t , 

5) is frequently chosen, arid occasion- 
ally the social-welfare solution of ( , ) 

ie cplAf'fpn 

In one sense, having formal princi- 
pies providing generally agreed upon 
solutions may seem impossible or ir- 
relevant, since, as suggested in com 
sidering modes of persuasion, eacn 
party may simply desire to convince 
the other that it will absolutely take 
no less than the maximum the other 
can give, and otherwise prefers non- 
agreement. Yet in the long run, the 
best solution may not be the one whose 
outcome provides most immediate util- 
ity, for as pointed out by Callieres in 
1716 and frequently before and sinc^ 

. . there is no durable treaty which 
is not founded on reciprocal advan- 
tage” (1919, p. 110). A nation should, 
in its own interest, be concerned that 
the others outcome is sufiiciently high 
to motivate him to keep the agreement. 
If one nation, by hard bargaining, suc- 
ceeds in cettinc the other to accept 
® ® «« 


stressed that the goal of arbitrators and 

%"olutious such as the above provide 

- g“'r 

» fi™s [Bishop, 1963]). Larger, 

of at least one party t P 
rectlv the outcome of such larg 
m . The continued Arab-Israeli dis- 
1948 furnish illustration 
putes since i te- 

(Lenczowski 1962. i t 

cause overlap 

jj,e various negotiated 
ootcomes do “PPPf; 
re:^:noe^ndra^ger conflict sporadi- 

cally erupts. 


wcos in getting tne orner w 
an agreement providing an outcome 
nnly slightly above its minimum dispo- 
jn ,],e relative 


fi'ion, a small sliilt in me le.....-- 
power of the two nations may cause 
the agreement to be unacceptable 
Many lafior economists (for example, 
llicVr 194S) and negotiators have 


Continuity of Negotiation 

When negotiation^resuUsJn agree- 

ment. provision 


Hicks, 
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outset of this chapter But the impossi- 
bility of complete explicitness may 
necessitate later interpretation of un 
foreseen cases Many agreements pro- 
vide procedures for their interpreta- 
tion, which may take the form of minor 
negotiation themselves Agreements 
may also provide for their extension to 
related, though as yet unagreed upon 
areas, and thus preface further negoti- 
ation 

To provide routinely for handling 
minor adjustments subsequent to a 
negotiation may imply some institu 
tionalization of the negotiating rela 
tion In labor management relabons, 
grievance procedures treating specific 
cases within the framework of a larger 
agreement function to prevent such 
cases from precipitating major conflict 
At the international level, Schelhng 
and Halperm (1961) suggest that in- 
spection of arms control agreements 
may facilitate continuing negotiation, 
by providing opportunity for informal 
consultation and discussion 
In other ways, too, negotiation per- 
petuates itself Agreement, even m a 
minor area, may provide future expec 
tafion of successful negotiation Fur- 
ther, the act of negotiation itself may, 
through the necessity of coordination 
of procedure and related matters, 
broaden areas of common values 
Finally, particular negotiations and 
their outcomes influence concurrent 
and subsequent negotiation not only in 
that area but more generally, providing 
a constant feedback that modifies the 
pals process and outcome of the 
larger continuing negotiation among 
nations 


CONDITIONS INFLUENCING 
THE PROCESS OF NEGOTIATION 

The first three parts of this chapter 
have followed the natural sequence of 
goals, process, and outcome as they 


develop over the course of negotiation 
They have treated the essence of what 
actually occurs during negotiation 
Influencing what occurs, however, are 
two other major aspects the conditions 
under which the process of negotiation 
transpires, and background factors ex- 
isting at Ae onset of negotiation The 
distinction between background and 
conditions is temporal, as indicated in 
Figure 13 1, though some characteris- 
tics cannot be unambiguously ordered, 
in general this distinction is main- 
tained Thus, the present portion treats 
concurrent conditions whose values are 
specific to particular negotiating situ 
ations The next following portion 
treats more general factors of back- 
ground, that can usually be assessed 
prior to the onset of negotiation 
The concurrent conditions influenc- 
ing the process of negotiation are con- 
sidered m six general classes (a) the 
setting, whether summit, embassy, or 
other levels, with open or closed pro- 
ceedings, (b) the number of individual 
participants, (c) the number of negoti- 
ating parties, (d) the amount of infor- 
mation each party possesses about the 
utilities of the other, (e) the amount of 
stress impinging upon the negotiation 
(because of its importance, difficulty, 
etc), and (f) the timing, duration, and 
phasing of negotiation 

The Setting of Negotiation 

One of the most crucial factors m a 
negotiation is the diplomatic level at 
which it IS conducted This factor, to 
gether with the distinction between 
negotiations arranged for more general 
or more special purposes, permits dis- 
tinguishing four situations that consti- 
tute principal types of negotiation 

Types of Negotiation Most com 
mon IS traditional bilateral diplomacy 
conducted routinely between the em- 
bassy m a foreign country and the 
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correspondmg part of that cjnhyj 
foremn office More recent, cmbocliea 
m ie League of Nations, but ropr - 
seated much more “‘cns.v ely hy the 

ence diplomacy consists of ad lioc 
meetings for particular purposes, 
though these may be of a , 1 

tinuing nature, as in the post-W 

War II disarmament negotiations bum- 
mit meetings may be considered as a 
Special type of conference diplomacy, 
in which the negotiators are heads ot 
state Like all conference diplomacy, 
these meetings may be bilatem or 
multilateral Another important, thong 
somewhat less prominent, type ot ne* 
gotiation, involves the “consultative 
diplomacy that transpires 
international organizations as NAl 
and the Organization of American 
States . 

Conference and parliamentary dipto^ 
macy are sometimes called the new 
diplomacy, in contrast with the secre 
bilateral diplomacy that almost exclu- 
sively characterized the international 
relations of seventeenth , eighteenm , 
and nineteenth century Europe Be- 
cause of their size and publicity, 
ference and especially parliamentary 
diplomacy are trequently less negoti 
ation than debate, for which they bave 
been widely and sharply criticized 
At the same time, parliamentary di 
plomacy through the United Nations 
performs functions that are useful ad 
luncts to negotiation First, it simply 
provides a meeting place where dele 
gates have the opportunity to see one 
another without their meeting being an 
occasion, it bears in this sense some 
similanty to professional meetings, 
where business is conducted in the cor 
ridors as well as in formal sessions 
Second, an international forum pro 
1'^''" — exchange of information 


through general exposure ‘o widely 
d fferfng |omts of view Further, the 
prSLrf ^these differing viewpou^s 
exert to speak m a language of com 
Z‘mterLt may. Morgen hau ( 960) 
suggests, likewise exert subtle mliu 

Xs BauS^Srofefpsyehologi- 
X.^.aenee or ,ss 

proposi ion to 

mtime (p 68) ents an 

own interests, j 

mitigate conflicts All Uiree^^ 

-sr:a“. 

following paragraphs 


The 


vides 


S'- :’a,r»a5C;?w.,., 

also the ^ f* ,5 frequently 

Mtional nego ^ the small circle of 
known far oey Tncreasmg ease 

pnncipal "Cgo ‘a gommunication 

of transportation an ^ ^^g 

rnffXw'’-- 
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the continuing process of negotiation 
Widespread publicity for negotiation 
necessanly makes it more likely that a 
party, m selecting strategies, will con- 
sider not only their likelihood of pro 
moting a beneficial agreement, but 
also their effect upon interested onlook- 
ers Information officers for each nation 
typically brief members of the press, 
before the conference, on their delega 
tions position, and following each 
closed session, they report their view 
of the proceedings Rusk (1955) decries 
this “football stadium psychology m 
the United Nations, which emphasizes 
scoring pomts in a debate, and tends to 
freeze positions as soon as they are put 
forward, hindering subsequent accom 
modation 

Aside from the effects of playing to 
the audience outside the conference 
room, the more open the negotiation, 
the greater the restrictions placed upon 
the principal negotiator by the pres- 
ence of numerous experts with interests 
m various parts of his proposals A 
negotiator may be deterred from reach 
ing an agreement, which his govern 
ment as a whole would accept, hy vari- 
ous special pleadings from those who 
feel that, in their particular area, too 
much IS being bargained away 
Many analysts consider these effects 
emanating from others inside and out 
side the conference room to be delelen 
ous to negotiation, and suggest greater 
secrec) of proceedings Secrecy of proc 
ess is to be distinguished, however, 
from secrecy of outcome Kirkpatrick 
(1960) for example calls for “open 
covenants— but unopenly arrived at ’ 
And Morgenthau (1960) asserts, “Dis- 
closure of the results of diplomatic ne 
gotiation IS required by the principles 
of democracy, for ^vlthout it there can 
be no democratic control of foreign 
policy Yet it takes only common 
sense derived from daily expenence 
to realize that it is impossible to nego- 


tiate in public on anything in which 
parties other than the negotiators are 
interested” (p 553) 

Contributing substantially to the de 
chne in secrecy has been a growth in 
size, reflected both in the number of 
individual participants and in the num- 
ber of negotiating parties 

The Number of Individual Participants 

Quite apart from the number of 
parties represented (to be treated in 
the following section), the sheer num 
ber of individual participants has many 
consequences for the negotiating proc- 
ess, secrecy, for example, becomes most 
unlikely when scores, or even hundreds 
occupy the conference room 
Several concomitants of size have 
been studied among small groups 
Bales and Borgatta (1955), in observing 
differences m the type of interaction 
in twenty four groups of sizes two 
through seven, conclude that “Most of 
the trends observed appear to be 
results of two gross factors The first 
is that the relative talking time avail- 
able per member decreases as size 
increases The second is that each 
person is confronted with an absolutely 
larger number of persons as size in- 
creases Each IS under pressure to main- 
tain a more or less adequate relation- 
ship with each other Thus as size 
increases, each member has more rela- 
tionships to maintain, and less time to 
doso”(p 401) 

The limitation of speaking time is 
such that in fifty five groups of sizes 
five to twenty observed by Castore 
(1962), the average number of persons 
to whom each individual directed at 
least one remark during the course of 
an hour declined from around four to 
five for smaller groups to around two 
to three fur larger groups As m most 
laboratory group reseach, these were 
single, undifferentiated groups, in in 
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ternational negotiation the 
pait.es and individuals Ji® dis 

Lguished, as SIX man negotiating 
teaL from each of two nations pr^- 
ahly form a ‘smaller group “m® 


ably form a smauei -- - 

sense than do pairs of representatives 
from each of six nations 


om each ot SIX nations 

Although felt tension or antagonism 
toward others is difficult to assess its 
overt expression has been obsewe 
inciease with group size. ™mas 
and Fink (1963). surveying 
studies involving group size, conclucl 
that, ‘Tentatively it would appear that 
smaller groups inhibit expression ot is 

agreements and dissatisfactions more 

than larger groups " (p 375 ) The 
authors also find effects on group organ 
nation ‘ as size increases there 
will he decreasing group cohesiveness 
and increasing organization and owi- 
of labor in the group (P ’ 

— „™„lov,iv and ensuing 


This real difficulty m all international wo^ 
I„%„ly be surmounted by very fi™ 
handling [It has been met] by^t^^^ 

heads of Governments meeting 
with all the seeret matters m a tiny room to 
which the indispensable experts were ad 

ied only so long as their presence was 

required ’ (p 25) 

Such size limitation was m fact 

“''"^tland^o^ Wir and^ Xd 

Sge afthe Fans Peace Conference 
of 19® 9. for which Hankey served as 
the sole secretary 


Sion 


on of labor in the group 
Because complexity and ensuing 
procedural formalities tend to trans 
form larger groups into situations o 
debate rather than negotiation, it i^s 
been suggested (for example, Wrign , 
1954) that negotiation per se be strictly 
limited to parties whose power P°^'’ 
tions make their consent indispensable 
Hankey (1946), writing from his d^lo 
matic expenence, suggests both a 
source and a cure of overpopulate 
sessions 


It IS always a difficulty in Internationa 
gatherings that, if an expert of one nation 
IS called m for a particular question, t e 
corresponding experts of all the ot er 
nations (whether really required or not) 
enter the room also Once they have 
entered it is difficult to eject them, even 
when their subject has been dealt with, 
particular!) if they are Cabinet Ministers 
Or officers or officials of high rank Cunos 
It) detains them Meanwhile other sub 
jecls are raised and fresh troops come m 
until the room is overcrowded, and any 
intimac) m discussion becomes impossible 


The Number of Negotiating Parties 

outcomes are possible to 

more complex ^situations 

a eaL theoretic formulation 
within a game i i_„pj for two 

an^ogous ‘^‘^3 ^ IJ 13 3_sunply 
parties ™ dimensionality Anal- 

by extending Hifficult though, 

TlSrS“-rT 

research ts it is basic to most 

Kl™ .1 -/B2.TSS», 
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experimentally by Vinacke and Arkoff 
(1957) The latter assigned to each of 
three persons in a group a “power 
score” (such as 2, 3, or 4) that deter- 
mined his progress in a winner-take-all 
game At their pleasure, any two of the 
three subjects could join in a coalition, 
adding their power scores For many 
of the groups, the power scores were 
such that any coalition would win, yet 
in practice the coalition between the 
two weaker members formed much 
more frequently Although the authors 
interpret this nonrationally, the result 
also follows directly from the power 
scores alone, if anticipated reward split 
IS considered Without adducing added 
motives, one may reason that if those 
with higher power scores may be 
expected to demand a higher share, 
they make poor coalition partners In 
general, to estimate the value to him 
of a potential coalition, a negotiator 
should multiply its expected reward by 
his expected portion 
If each party takes the orientation of 
seeking a coalition that maximizes his 
reward, the tendency may be for the 
formation of a ‘minimum winning 
coalition” (Riker, 1962) Such a result 
would be consistent with the hypoth- 
esis of Mack and Snyder (1957) that 
“Social conflict tends toward bipolar 
izatwn of power relations and to 
centralize the bases of effective powe/' 
(p 231) Because the calculation of 
power is uncertain, however, a coali 
tion may seek somewhat more power 
than the minimum winning amount 
Thus recruitment of borderline mem 
bers IS highly crucial when there are 
but two major coalitions those parties 
having no strong a prion inclination 
toward one coalition or the other may 
secure a disproportionately high pnce 
for even partial and temporary affilia 
tion Among contemporary illustrabons 
of this rewarding practice is the 
success of the United Arab Republic m 
balancing the Soviet Union and the 


United States as “alternate donors” 
(Liska, 1960) 

To the extent that the common in- 
terest forming the basis for coalition 
IS thus closely circumscribed, coalition 
IS likely to be an ephemeral relation 
(as shifting alliances of this century 
alone illustrate), though the process 
of acting in coalition may in itself 
extend the area of common interest 
The rational difficulty of stable coalition 
IS demonstrated by Rapoport (1960) 
m the game m which three men decide, 
by majority vote, how to divide a 
dollar, so that any two can agree to 
split it, 50-50, say One of the partners 
may then be approached by the third 
man with an offer of more than 50 
cents, but if he accepts, he becomes 
liable to a coalition between his new 
and his former partners, since they 
could both do better with each other 
Then the original defector is the odd 
man, and the cycle may repeat To 
avoid becoming the odd man, reason 
suggests that, ‘If you are one of the 
lucJ^ ones who gets 50 cents, do not 
accept any ofiers from the player 
frozen out For as soon as you get more 
than 50 cents, you become vulnerable 
to a conspiracy of the two other players 
against you” (p 209) 

Thus a crucial problem of coalition 
IS that of maintaining stability— prob- 
ably best promoted by returning con 
sislent benefit to one’s coalition partner, 
resisting the temptation to desert for 
temporary gam Lieberman (1964) 
found eight triads of Harvard under 
graduates to differ markedly in their 
ability to maintain stable coalitions 
With 39 chances to alter coalitions, the 
actual frequencies of change were 2, 2, 
2, 5, 9, 22, 24, and 33 The three possi- 
ble coalitions diEered in value, and 
among “strictly rational players in 
Rapoport’s sense, the most profitable 
should always form The actual reward 
received, over all combinations, how 
ever, was only one third of the way 
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from that o£ the minimal cpalition to 
that of the optimal coalition. 

Added parties to a ^ 

function not in a 
rather as mediators, 
others whose actions are not *f 
of agreement. Such *rtd Parties inay 
perffrm or aid in any of *e previously 
Ascribed processes of ”®g°“®‘ i 
example, they may contribute to widen- 
ing the agenda, bringing the parties 
the conflict curve (eUminaUng non- 
Pareto outcomes), or selecting spe 
divisions along the 
Sometimes the only unacceptab e 
ture of a proposal lies not in its e 
but merely in its being forwar e y 
the other party, making its acceptance 
appear as a loss of face. 
resulting when both parties feel i 
way may be resolved, Schelling a 
Halperin (1961) suggest, by a mediator 
acting as a neutral source for the basic 
ally acceptable proposal. Another way 
in which a mediator may functwn is in 
providing information to each V 
about the strength with which ^ 

other holds his position^information 

showTi in the following section to e 
both crucial and difficult to obtain. 

Information: Estimating the Other s 
Utilities for Various Outcomes 

In all of the processes of negotiation 
that have been considered, information 
concerning the utilities the other places 
upon the various possible outcomes has 
been crucial. Imperfect information 
about the others utilities complicates 
not only the original decision matox 
but also the processes of communica- 
tion and persuasion and of creating 
new allcmativcs. Consequently, it is 
important to examine the sources o 
such obscurity. 

The DifflciiKy of Knouing Another's 
'■oliics. To know what is the best out- 
tomc one mav expect to acbicx-c one 


must know the expectations of the 
.Tier but these in turn, depend upon 
on* o- of such information 

l^nds importance to the Previously d^ 
sented process of persuasiorr. m w^* 

SuLrl^r1:rt2lteomes.wMe 

leaving mbrn^seenii^. 

revealing neittie conceived 

litUe, is the task of a sviseiv co 

whose pow^J. ’ Soviet Union or the 

n -md Slat* to 1940, rpay 
United _ _ fxfViprwise be de- 

rt a;w'3^s. wS .. 

r., „ b., 

uation nieds to he able to demon- 

■‘^umhlen. demonstration of 
One problem ^ metne, 

political power i , j economic 
Uh as money .amount of 

power. Correspondm^y. the a 

uegotiahoii over transactioiis 

tivcly smaller in Yet economic 

tlran in polif ^ « relatively 

negotiation x s decreasing 

efficient ;t ‘5 of pro- 
amount, oxer economic trans- 

tracted nc^tiatio^n „„^i„ed xvith 

T“'’r m’ent of a medium of exchange. 

SSers. and other factors, many 
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of whose functions may be conceived 
as contributing to more nearly perfect 
information Hagghng has simply be 
come uneconomic It may be that in* 
creasingly fuller knowledge of political 
values will similarly facilitate settle- 
ment of international negotiations 
Knowledge of the others values, 
however, is often difScuU to achieve, at 
any level of negotiation Blake and 
Mouton (1961a) established an expen- 
mental debate in which representatives 
of two groups having prepared dif- 
ferent solutions to a problem were to 
convince each othei and the lepte- 
senlatives of two neutral groups of the 
worth of their own solutions Prepara- 
tory to the debate, members of both 
groups received the written solutions 
prepared by each and spent two hours 
discussing their relative merits A1 
though subjects’ “ subjective ex- 
perience IS one of certainty of insight 
into the proposal of the competing 
group’ (p 217), in each of twenty 
groups, the average actual knowledge 
of the other’s solution, as measured by 
an objective test, was less than that of 
one’s own In recognition of such diffi- 
culty of understanding, Carl Rogers 
(1952) suggested that m a conflict situa- 
tion each party should first state the 
position of the other, to the latter’s 
satisfaction 

In the absence of certain information 
about the value the other places upon 
certain outcomes, Harsanyi (1962) 
suggests that parties may (a) assign the 
other stereotypic values (based, for 
example, in individuals, upon such 
factors as sex age, and social status), 
or (b) adjust their estimates of the 
other’s values on the basis of the offers 
he makes though this presents the 
problem of unlimited bluffing In prac 
tice, parties usually combine these, 
having some a prion notion of die 
other’s values, which is nonetheless 


somewhat subject to modification on 
the basis of his behavior 

The Effect of Information Good or 
Bad? Harsanyi (1962), reasoning from 
an analysis of the negotiation process 
(Harsanyi, 1956, Zeuthen, 1930) whose 
result is comparable to that of the pre- 
viously considered solution of Nash 
(1950, 1953), concludes that com- 
plete information necessanly produces 
wholly determinate solutions When 
each of two rational bargainers knows 
the other’s utility funcbon, “ a con- 
flict would never arise because each 
party would know what his own pay- 
off would be under the solution of the 
game and would only ask for that par- 
ticular payoff, so the two parties’ bids 
would never contain incompatible 
demands” (p 36) This is stnctly true, 
of course, only if the “rational bar- 
gainers” recognize and accept the “solu- 
tion,” implying also their acceptance of 
Its not entirely unquestionable assump- 
tions, previously specified in the con- 
sideration of outcome 
Considerable opinion among labor 
economists supports the value of in- 
formation in collective bargaining J R 
Hicks (1948) holds that, "The majority 
of strikes are doubtless the result of 
faulty negotiation . adequate knowl 
edge will always make a settlement 
possible The danger lies in ignorance 
by one side of the other’s dispositions, 
and m hasty breaking-off of negotia- 
tions" (pp 146-147) Sumner Shchter is 
quoted by Chamberlain (1958) as say- 
ing that, “Perhaps the most frequent 
mistake which employers make in the 
field of labor policy is not to tell the 
union officers and members enough 
about the business” (p 155) 

Siegel and Fouraker (1960) provide 
experimental support for the value of 
information, in their simulated bargain- 
ing situations under conditions of 
bilateral monopoly, “increasing the 
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amount of relevant 

able to bargainers mcreases *eir tend 
ency to majdmize joint payoff (p. ) 

anLso“...tenLtoleadtoarnore 

equal division of the loint payoft fp- 
70). Pilisuk and Rapoport (1964) found 
that when neither person knew toe 
Prisoner’s Dilemma matm specify g 
his and the other’s rewards for the tour 
choice combinations, the PtdP° 
choosing cooperatively was ahou 
percent less than otherwise. Moreover, 
even though subjects should have even- 
tually heen able to infer their owm 
values completely and at least ^ e 
ordering of the other’s, repeated trials 
increased rather than decreased c 
differences; after 300 trials, about two 
thirds of the choices in the faiown 
matrix are cooperative and wly 
third in the unkno^vn matrix. The re^ 
suggests that even if the initial 
mation deficit is remedied, a residua 
effect causes continuing noncoopera- 
lion. 

An apparently contrary view 
%'alue of information comes from Clark 
Kerr (1954), who holds that 
understanding and the misuse of words 
have probably made a substantial cot- 
tribution to industrial peace (p- 233) 
by disguising from botli parties how 
antagonistic their motives actually 
"ere. Morgenstem (1961) asserts that, 
in international relations, as in poKcr, 
one must bluff, and call the others 
possible bluffs; otherwise one s strategy 
h completely known to the other. In 
l>oth poVer and international relations, 
it may indeed l>c profitable for a party 
to pretend more strength than he has— 
*7 lie is able to go imchallengcd. ^cl 
in intiTnational relations, unlike poker, 
it it seldom profitahlc to have a posi- 
ti'^n strongly challenged, even (and 
r^hajn csp^ally) if it is nof a bluff, 
difference rcfiects a distinction 


tilnt difference rcfiects a clisiinctiuii j (p. 

non-rcrO'Sum situations and s 


those in which one party wins only at 
the direct expense of the other.) 

Another possible function of lack of 
information is suggested by 

accord with the tospertwe pow ^ 

Sly toore stable settlement, 
^long L lines specified by balance-of- 
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Others values as entirely fixed may 
neglect areas of potential agreement 
and add unnecessarily to the difficulties 
of negotiation 

Stresses upon Negotiation 

“Stress” IS tahen to incorporate the 
possible effects upon negotiation of such 
generally complicating factors as a con- 
straint to reach agreement by a certain 
time, a high level of antagonism be- 
tween parties, threatened detrimental 
unilateral actions in the event of non- 
agreement, gross incompatibility of 
bargaining positions, importance of 
the negotiation, and other conditions 
usually impeding agreement To qual- 
ify as stressful, however, these condi- 
tions must be perceived as such by the 
participants, a time constraint, for ex- 
ample, may sometimes be found stress- 
ful and at other times not ‘ Stress’ here 
refers also to what is often character- 
ized as “tension’ or as “threat’ (in a 
psychological sense, not in the sense of 
threats and promises as strategies) 

Stress IS sometimes associated with 
ambiguity in one’s relation to the other 
party or in other aspects of the situa- 
tion Cohen (1959), using employees 
and their supervisors, verified the hy 
pothesis that, “The more ambiguous a 
situation [in terms of unclarity of goal 
and inconsistency of the supervisor! m 
Mhich power is being exercised over an 
individual who is highly motivated to 
Nvard need satisfaction, the more threat 
he will experience” (p 38) Lack of am 
hicuit) may sometimes have so much 
value for nations, Kaplan and Katzen- 
bach (1961) suggest in their analysis of 
international law, that they will prefer 
e\ cn an outmoded rule to possible un- 
ccrtaint) resulting from its challenge 
in the course of negotiation 
Threat to the common activity of a 
group Ins often been found to increase 
the degree of integration among mem^ 


bers within the group This tendency, 
Berkowitz (1962) asserts, in reviewing 
a number of studies, occurs because 
“ . the individual members become 

more highly attracted to each other 
when they believe their fellow mem- 
bers can and will help them satisfy 
thetr desires The presence of an ex- 
ternal threat can make the other group 
members much more important to the 
individual, he may need them to over- 
come the external frustration, and so, 
these others become more attractive to 
him” (p 189) Yet, m some cases, threat 
may not increase group integration 
Hamblin (1958) presents evidence 
tending to imply that, when a crisis 
situation having no likely solution is 
imposed upon a group, integration will 
actually decrease 

Other concomitants of threat often 
accompany a change m integration 
Lanzetta (1954) found that when an 
experiment was structured as an evalu- 
ative test, presumably to become part 
of subjects' college records, groups had 
not only less interpersonal tension, but 
also less motivation to achieve, less 
leadership behavior, fewer suggestions, 
and were less forceful and initiating 
in their attack upon the problem In 
general, threat restricted activity and 
decreased problem-solving effective- 
ness It appears possible that stress 
induced by the polemics of the Cold 
War may have similar effects upon in 
temational negotiation 

Another detnmental effect of stress- 
ful stimuli IS noted by Jams and Fesh- 
bach (1953), who exposed students to 
one of three persuasive lectures on 
dental hygiene containing exhortations 
(hat varied in their allusion to the 
dangers of neglect, and so on The 
lectures had the intended effect of 
arousing varying degrees of concern 
in the listeners While those who had 
heard the strong lecture reported them- 
selves to be most vvomed, however. 
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they actually changed their denta 
habits least, those hearing the lecture 
arousing minimal fear changed their 
habits most 

The relation of stress to performance 
IS generally thought to be curvilinear 
Mild stress tends to improve perform- 
ance, but beyond a certain intensity, 
added stress is detrimental One ot the 
ways in which higher levels of stress 
may operate to decrease performance 
IS through restriction in perception o 
alternatives, so that in time of stress 
the ability to add or modify alterna- 
tives may be curtailed (see Chapter 12 
m this volume) A closely related phe 
nomenon is decreasing complexity or 
the perceptual space in which objects 
and persons are located, there 
occur an mcreasing tendency under 
stress to locate all stimuli on a singte 
dimension ranging from good to bad, 
and this single dimension may^ 
collapse to two points— simply which 
side are you on? ’ 

In an Inter-Nation Simulation (Gu- 
ctzVow, 1959) in which three man 
groups representing each of seven hy- 
pothetical nations conducted interna- 
tional relations, Driver (1962) applied 
multidimensional scaling to the percep 
tions subjects held of the similarity of 
the seven nations In those sessions in 
"hich stress was considered moderate 
(because war did not occur), percep 
tions of the seven nations required for 
their representation at least three dis- 
tinct dimensions, including alliances, 
P^'er, and leadership In those ses- 
sions in which stress was considered 
euli^'r mild (because they were the 
runs at their respective locations 
®^d administered more looscl)) or 
‘olense (because war occurred), only 
"o dimensions (allnnces and power) 
" CTc required 

^TliougJi in the Driver experiment no 
^^IdKraie actions were taVen to modify 
level of stress, it is possible to 


introduce expenmentally variations in- 
tended to affect stress Crow 
conducted one session o pnnfeder- 
Nation Simulation m which a confeder 
ate the Central Decision Maker of one 
of the two bloc leaders m a Bve-nation 
world, first acted in a firm though not 
harsh fashion, then introduced C b 
Osgood’s (1962) plan for 
recmrocation m international tension- 
red^^etion” (GRIT) by announcing and 

S‘Tets’'desi3‘«°“‘=‘i““ 

at the end of the thirteenth period 


Timing in Negotiation 

Because stress, information, 


and 


already been u ^tered situation 

of sessions creates an .ndustnal, 

Research on analyzed 

and >n‘<=™“‘'°“l,vTooTtsvo aspects 
here bears specially 

of timing in ™ behavior and 

r ^mh'f'neff n and (b) the 

‘I'smlSbehav^^^ 

ii -'Hr 

Rapoports 19W) importance of 
ments demonstrate^t^^^^ J Although 
long f “Compromise’’ choices 

the P™P°’*”';°D, lemma fell from an 
m a 50 ement to an as crage 
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time, nearly all of the pairs of subjects 
had essentially stabilized at either a 
mutual compromise or a mutual hold 
out 

In another Prisoner’s Dilemma situa- 
tion, PilisuV and Rapoport (1964) pre- 
sented t%\o groups of subjects with 
formally equivalent matrices and situa- 
tions differing only in that one called 
for each subject to make twenty in- 
terim moves (of ^\hlch the other was 
una^\are) before reporting his final 
mo\c, \\hercas the other called for only 
a single final move Wliether because 
of Uic greater number of opportunities 
for consideration, the mere added time 
required, or other factors, the subjects 
maiang twenty moves arrived more 
frequently at situations of mutual com- 
promise These results correspond 
somewhat to a rationale that may be 
offered for lengthy roll call voting and 
other essentially unnecessary proce- 
dures The delay provides time for ac 
commodation (esen if only of thought 
rather dian through interaction) that 
would otherwise be prevented 
Tlie order in which more and less 
cooperative actions arc taken may in 
fiucncc the response of the other party 
Scodcl (1962) and Bixensline and Wil- 
son (1963) both find, in Prisoner’s 
Dilemma matrices, that a high level of 
coopcnlive (“compromise”) choices on 
the part of a confederate is more effec 
live in inducing cooperation on the 
part of a subject when it is preceded 
b) a period of uncooperative (“hold 
out”) choice An initially highly co 
operative choice ma) even be regarded 
wnlh suspicion, whereas to progress 
cautiouslj” toward the more risk"), but 
potcnlnllj more beneficial mutual 
compromise ma) appear more reason- 
able 

It so happens that the two pattems- 
of increasing and of decreasing rates 
of cooperative acts within a ncgotial 
tng scssion-have been strongly char- 


actenstic of the behavior of the two 
super-powers in their post-World War 
II disarmament negotiations In seven 
selected rounds of negotiations, the 
United States made 82 percent of its 
concessions in the first third of the 
round, while the Soviet Union made 75 
percent of its concessions in the final 
Ihu-d (Jensen, 1963) One may specu- 
late on whether more success might 
have resulted from some other phasing 
The occurrence of phases has also 
been observed in labor-management 
negotiation Douglas (1957) presents 
anecdotal evidence for the existence of 
three phases (a) “establishing the bar- 
gaining range,’ in which parties make 
uncompromising demands, (b) “recon 
noitenng the range,” in which parties 
senously explore possible agreements, 
and (c) “precipitating the decision 
making crisis,” m which each party 
attempts to put a “final offer” to the 
other in such a way that he must “take 
It or leave it ’ and will be motivated to 
accept Behavior in Douglas's first 
phase may be intended to influence 
through communication and persuasion 
the other’s estimates of utilities and 
also to convince the membership of 
each party that their negotiating team 
is representietg thetr position strongly 
The shift to more conciliatory behavior 
m the second phase corresponds to the 
sequence found to be effective in the 
experiments described above, it allows 
for the creation of new alternatives 
providing belter outcomes 
The object in the third phase is much 
like that of Schelling’s (1960) “strategic 
"^ove” **. to set up for one’s self 
and communicate persuasively to the 
other player a mode of behavior 
that leaves the other a simple maximi 
zation problem whose solution for him 
IS the optimum for one’s self, and to 
destroy the other’s abilit) to do the 
same’ (p 160) While it might appear 
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that a “strategic move could be taken 
at the very outset of negotiation, such 
phases as Douglas descnbes are highly 
useful m helping insure that appropn- 
ale conditions exist for the successfu 
execuhon of a “strategic move How- 
ever, if the bargaining has remained 
sufficiently tight so that the minimum 
dispositions have barely met (ra er 
than overlapping substantially), 
it does not matter who makes the fanai 
offer, since only a single point is mu- 
tually acceptable . 

More detailed, empirical analysis o 
labor management mediation s^sions 
has been conducted by Landsberger 
(1955), who examined the extent to 
i\hich die sequence of interaction cor- 
responds to Bales and Strodtbecks 
(1951) hypothesis of "phase move- 
ment ” This hypothesis specifies that m 
a problem solving group, acts of onen- 
tation (as categorized by Interacbon 
Process Analysis [Bales, 1950]), reach 
their highest frequency in the first third 
of the discussion, those of evaluation m 
the second third, and those of sug- 
gestion and affect (both positive and 
negative) in the final third 
l-andsbcrger*s findings, on the basis 
nf his more specific classification of 
sets, appear to fill in consistently the 
broader outlines of Douglas*s analysis 
Onentation contributes to “establish 
mg^thc bargaining range," evaluation 
to “rcconnoitenng the range,’ and sug- 
gestion and affect to “precipitating the 
decision making crisis ” In addition, 
handsherger found a higher incidence 
of Successful mediation among those 
oases tn which the ordering of interac- 
tion corresponded more closel) to the 
h\*pothcsis Tliough it seems rea- 
dable tint international negotiations, 
progress through phases, their par- 
d^ar Incidtaicc and effect arc >el to 
uihjectcd to systematic cmpmcal 


background FACTOl^ 

INFLUENCING NEGOTIATION 
The conditions discussed in the fore- 

lomg sections form apart of Aespm 

ciEc^ negotiating situation itself, 
rdditionSowevV there are certain 
factors providing a “O’.®” 'f. 

background against which " S 
hon occurs These background factors 
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to have some say, to the nature of 
Amerjcan politics, ‘ a rocking sea 
of checks and balances in which un- 
compromising absolutes must drown 
(p 318) More and more, such differ 
ences in national character may affect 
interaction among the elites who con- 
duct international relations, because 
both the democratization of diplomacy 
over recent centuries and technological 
advances in communication and trans 
portation have tied diplomats more 
closely to the rest of their nation No 
longer is it so likely, as in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Europe, when 
diplomats were often part of a com- 
mon aristocracy, that they may have 
more in common with their counter- 
parts from other nations than with the 
nation they represent 
Many observations have been made 
of the way differences between nations 
in social and cultural charactenstics 
affect both the policies of the nation and 
the way in which they are pursued 
From ms visit to the United States 
m 1835, de Tocqueville concluded 
that, ' Foreign politics demand scarcely 
anv of those qualities which are pe 
culiar to a democracy, they require, on 
the contrary, the perfect use of almost 
all those m which it is deficient (1959, 
p 243) Of twentieth century diplo 
macy, Hayter (1960) asserts that. No 
great power, except perhaps the Soviet 
Union, suffers or has ever suffered so 
much as America does from self im 
posed limitations on its diplomacy 
(p 9) This he credits to an historical 
distaste for alliances, unparticular anti 
colonialism, separation and division of 
powers between executive and legi^la 
ture, and a distrust and disdain for 
foreigners as a whole 
Other aspects of American character 
are illustrated in the diplomacy sur 
rounding the U-2 incident Accused of 
violating Soviet airspace, the United 
States first reacted with a self righteous 


denial Later, confronted by undeni 
able evidence, it fully confessed, which 
according to the national myth of 
George Washington and the cherry 
tree, should bring forgiveness and ap- 
proval (Blanchard, 1962) Both kinds of 
reaction are extreme, and in many cir- 
cumstances may he inappropriate, how- 
ever compatible with national charac 
ter They are examples of the strength 
of restraints a nation places upon itself, 
and even if such restraints be detri- 
mental, ‘ the procedures of diplo 
macy,” as Halle (1960) notes, “must be 
in harmony with the society which 
operates them” (p 140) 

The face-to face conduct of negoti- 
ations may be influenced by behavioral 
discrepancies when persons of different 
cultural backgrounds are brought to 
gether KImeberg (1964) illustrates the 
Kinds of problems that can arise in in- 
ternational conferences If Americans 
and Europeans, all previously unac- 
quainted, are brought together, the 
Americans may be calling each other 
by first name while Frenchmen and 
Germans are still addressing their coun- 
trymen by title Though this may re- 
flect solely cultural differences in for 
malily of address, the American pattern 
may nonetheless be perceived by the 
others as representing the formation of 
a clique and regarded with suspicion 
Other attitudes relevant to group proc- 
ess also differ among nations Using 
Chinese, American, Near Eastern, and 
South American students as informants 
on committee functioning in their cul- 
tures, Gyr (1951) found national differ 
ences m (a) uncertainty about motives 
of other committee members, (b) de- 
sire to cooperate in reaching a group 
goal, (e) recognition of the superiority 
of the leader, and (d) trustfulness If 
such cultural differences extend to ne 
goliation, they seem likely to influence 
Its progress, particularly when the dis 
parity in practices is large 
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cultural factors, more specific 
between particular nations are als 

relevant 


Experience with different orgariiza 
tional stmctures may 
lor in a new situation In “ 

ms,^'and w!lkm Tl962f ’ first created Attitude between Negotiating Parties 
hvo conditions In ten of the groups, 
they permitted commumcatiori only De- 
tween one central person and each or 
the other group members, but not 
among these others themselves In the 
other ten groups, each person couia 
communicate with two others, m a cu 
cular network In the second P^xt o e 
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cuiar networK in me - 

experiment, in which all groups ® 

circular communication network, those 
having first experienced the more cen- 
trally structured network generally e 
\ eloped systems that enabled them to 
solve problems both faster and more 
accurately Moreover, those with the 
more stmctured prior experience 
more satisfied in the second half It 
would thus seem important to examine, 
m the context of international negoti- 
ation, the effect of bringing together, in 
the same group, individuals whose do 
mestic experiences are with more and 
less structured situations 


ss stmctured situations 
Even m the relatively noncontrover 
sial area of cultural exchange. Wedge 
(1961) has suggested that different con- 
ceptions of the relations between man 
and state may affect Soviet American 
negotiation The Soviet view that the 
governments can speak for the students 
and institutions involved causes them 
^0 be impatient with American requests 
on behalf of students who want to 
stud) certain taboo questions, or with 
American institutions who refuse stu- 
dents as not having the proper back- 
ground, c\en though the Soviet goV" 
ernment has certified them 
l^ms, in many areas of international 
negotiation, broad cultural differences 
among nations may mfluence the way 
d»e) understand and react to each 
oditr Rvit aside from these general 
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In 1813, the first Earl of Malmesbury 
offered the following advice to an en- 
trant to the foreign service “Enghsh 
men should be most particularly on 
their guard against such men [those 
who, upon your first arrival in a foreign 
country, appear the most eager to make 
friendly acquaintance and to communi- 
cate their ideas], for we have none 
such on our side the water, and are 
ourselves so httle coming towards for- 
eigners, that we are astonished and 
gratified when we find a different treat 
ment from that which strangers ex 
perience here, but our reserve and ill 
manners are infinitely less dangerous 
to the stranger than these premature 
and hollow civilities” (Satow, 1957, pp 
96-97) 

To another observer, Englishmen 
also appeared quite unlike other men, 
though m less preferred ways From 
the perspective of his father’s ministry 
in London during the American Civil 
War, Henry Adams observed that, 
"Knowledge of human nature is the 
beginning and end of political educa 
tion, but several years of arduous study 
in the neighborhood of Westminster 
led Henry Adams to think that knowl 
edge of English human nature had httle 
or no value outside of England In 
Yans sucb a babit stood in one's way, 
in America, it roused all the instincts 
of native jealousy The English mind 
was one sided, eccentric, systematically 
unsystematic, and logically illogical 
The less one knew of it, the belter 
(1931, p 180) 

It seems likely that assumptions 
about foreigners-hke stereotypes in 
general— are usually partly but not 
wholly true (Klmeberg, 1950) But true 
or false, if acted upon, they may m 
fluence international negotiation, not 
only through beliefs of negotiators and 
pohcy-makers themselves, but also 
through constraints placed upon them 
by the beliefs of then- publics Strong 


American distaste for revolutionary Bol- 
sheviks may have contributed to the 
delay from 1917 to 1933 m ofiBcial 
United States recognition of the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union Stereo- 
types may even have an effect upon 
those stereotyped, by justifying or 
odierwise maiang more likely the im- 
puted characteristic, as Bronfenbren- 
ner (1961) suggests in his discussion 
of die Soviet-American “mirror-image 
phenomenon " 

When systematic differences are per- 
ceived between ones own group and 
another, it is usual that those of one's 
own group are considered superior 
Such ethnocentnsm— stressing one’s 
own distinguishing values as best— may 
function to compensate for a relahvely 
low general standing in the intema- 
tionaf prestige system, particularly for 
underdeveloped nations (Lagos, 1963) 
Ethnocentnsm, however, is by no 
means expressed only by countries low 
in status, the history of colonialism is 
replete with illustration of the stereo 
types the European conquerors held 
of the conquered, as well as vice versa 
Ethnocentnsm may be increased un- 
der the conditions of stress that fre- 
quently accompany negotiation Berko- 
witz (1961) found anti-Semitic (and 
generally ethnocentric) individuals to 
make grosser differentiations (as m 
lumping together all outsiders’ ) when 
frustrated by the experimenter than 
when not frustrated, unprejudiced in- 
dividuals, on the other hand, made 
finer discriminations when frustrated 
than when not, suggesting that they 
differentiate the source of their diffi 
culty from other factors 
The importance to negotiation of 
ethnocentnsm and stereotypy, like that 
of attitude in general, lies in their in- 
fluence upon the way m which the ac- 
tions of the other party are perceived 
and responded to A negative attitude 
stemming from whatever source is 
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ttely to predispose a "'=8"'“'’® 

pretLon of subsequent actions As 

C E Osgood notes, It is ^ ^ 7 
inconsistent for us to think o P®°P 
we dislike and distrust rnakmg honest 
conciliatory moves ” (1960- J.M 

Heider (1958) and Newcomb (1959} 
have similarly observed tendencies to- 
ward consistency in interpersonal per 
ception In international negotiation, 
this may be illustrated by interpreta- 
tions given to a disarmament proposal 
made by the other party, whether one 
decides that it is a genuine proposal or 
merely for propaganda purposes de- 
pends m large part upon his a prion 
attitude , 

If negative attitudes toward the 
other lead consistently to negative in- 
terpretations of his actions, thus further 
reinforcing one’s negative attitude and 
leading to negative actions on ones 
own part, then the original attitude is 
highly critical Krauss (1963) confirmed 
this importance in a laboratory experi- 
ment in which fictitious negative ^d 
positive information about the other 
influenced bargaining outcome in the 
corresponding direction In recognition 
of the importance of attitude, labor- 
management mediators frequently a<^ 
to mitigate the unfavorable view each 
party has of the other On the inter- 
national scene, however, it seems likely 
if^nt mass media frequently serve to 
heighten rather than reduce unfavor- 
shle attitudes 

Negative attitudes become self-re- 
mforcing through a process of autistic 
f^ostihty (Newcomb, 1947) which at the 
mtemational level may contnbute to 
^iralmg of conflict Wright (1963) 
found Newcomb’s formulation predic- 
k'e of the development of reinforcing 
^clcs of hostility in the inter-country 
^cgotiations occurring m an Inter-Na- 
"on Simulation Zmnes (1963) found a 
jimilar spiraling of hostility in the dip- 
omatic messages exchanged between 


™pmbers of the Dual Alliance and the 

states 
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given negotiations Yet as Dahl (1950) 
points out, the influences of public 
opinion pose a dilemma Only if pub 
he opinion is fluid and undecided will 
the full range of theoretical alternatives 
be open, to the extent that public Opin- 
ion hardens, alternatives are foreclosed 
But because effectiveness in foreign 
policy depends finally upon the will- 
ingness of a nation to indulge m col 
lective sacrifices, to rely on a fluid and 
indefinite public opinion is to subsli 
tute a reed for a sword” (p 247) Thus 
if the effect of public opinion upon ne 
gotiation IS to limit its freedom while 
increasing its poiser, it is important to 
examine the nature of these limitations 
Three basic limitations are that public 
opinion (a) inclines toward simple at 
ternatwes, (b) is frequently hard to 
change, and (c) may well be incon- 
sistent in Its various positions (See 
Chapter 8 in the present volume ) 

The force toward simple solutions is 
associated with the intrinsic difficulties 
of a large and amorphous entity such 
as public opinion in exchanging and 
processing complex information It is 
difficult for public opinion to formulate 
new alternatives, rather its expression 
pnerally consists in favoring or dis 
favoring certain simply formulated ex 
isting alternatives As Bastert (1960) 
notes, ‘In a democracy there must be 
heavy reliance on translating diplo- 
matic action into principles easily un- 
derstood and widely held, m line with 
national tradition and deeply aware of 
the insistence upon moral responsi- 
bility ’(p 521} 

In favoring and disfavoring existing 
alternatives the effect of pumic opin 
ion IS to narrow the range of altema 
tives, and thus to reduce the flexibility 
of the negotiator to propose new alter- 
natives he sees as beneficial Yet such 
limitations may sometimes result in 
strategic advantage, by serving as evi 
dence of commitment to a certain posi- 
tion, leaders may convmcingly claim 


they are not free to accept the pro 
posals of the other party because their 
constituency would not support such 
an agreement Thus, like foils accomp/is 
and successful threats and promises, 
such narrowing of alternatives through 
the action of public opinion may serve 
to reduce the choice of the other in a 
way advantageous to oneself 
Yet because a position strongly held 
by public opinion is often not easily 
modified, such a strategy may create 
difficulties if the demanded alterna- 
tive IS not obtained When in 1846, two 
years after Polk ivas elected President 
of the United Slates on the slogan 
‘ fifty four forty or fight,” the govern- 
ment did neither but instead settled the 
Oregon dispute with Britain af the 
forty-ninth parallel, many expansion 
isls accused Polk of betrayal and de- 
ception Apparently Polk felt suffi- 
ciently bound by the expansionistic 
fervor he had promoted to seek aid in 
release from it by the unusual step of 
laying the Bntish proposal for compro- 
mise before the Congress for advice, 
prior to execution of the treaty As m 
many cases, public opinion was more 
easily aroused th.nn quieted 
Another difficulty m the operation of 
public opinion, elaborated by Scott m 
Chapter 3 of the present volume, re- 
sults because, unlike individual atti- 
tudes on more proximate matters, pub 
he opinion on international relations 
IS subject to few constraints toward 
either rationality or cognitive consist- 
ency As analyzed by Morgenthau 
(1960), ‘Public' opinion, while dread- 
ing war, demands that its diplomats 
act as heroes who do not yield m the 
face of the enemy, even at the risk of 
war, and condemns as weaklings and 
traitors those who yield, albeit only 
halfway, for the sake of peace (p 554) 
Public opinion frequently operates 
through pressure groups, the legisla- 
ture, government agencies, or other 
organizations, though m all of these 
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public opinion is but one of several 
Lees Ttese organizations 
exert influence upon the goals, p 
ess, and outcome of international nego- 
tiation in some of the sarne ways as 
does public opinion In the United 
States, the constitutional separation 
powers may act to reduce alternatives 
Robinson (1962) indicates how the 
Senates instructions decreased tlexi- 
bibty but increased bargaining strength 
of the United States representatives to 
the World Bank negotiations on estab 
hshing the International Development 
Association 

Finally, influences may derive 
the foreign office personnel with whom 
a negotiator associates and discusses 
questions of policy and strategy, ana 
to whom he loohs for approval of his 
performance Such influential individu- 
als by no means need be superiors 
Kirkpatrick {I960) suggests that stand- 
ards of personal loyalty cause negoti- 
ators to ‘ dislike letting down the 
experts who are sitting behind them 
and that one “ is only human if, 
anxious to avoid the reproachful glance 
of men whom he esteems, he tnes to 
put up the best show he can (p 109) 
Thus within a nation, many and di- 
verse influences, from highly general 
public opinion to highly specific inter- 
personal relations, act upon the negoti- 
ator In probing the bases of conflict 
beh\een these various influences, it is 
dluminating to consider Pruitt’s (1962) 
^udj of decision making in the State 
l^opartment, in which he contrasted its 
onentations with those of other gov- 
ornment agencies In nine cases of con- 
between an office of the Depart- 
ment of State responsible for continu- 
relations with a certain group of 

Outlines and other governmental 
^encies it was invariably the State 
‘department that fa\ored more con 
to the country in question 
^outt suggests that while tins tend- 
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oration” (1958, p 313) Similar phe- 
nomena (described by Alger in Chapter 
14) of shifting orientations have been 
noted among the delegates and staff a 
nation sends to the United Nations, al- 
though their original backgrounds are 
similar to those of their counterparts 
in the nation’s national diplomatic serv- 
ice As such contact in supranational 
organizations increases, one may per- 
haps expect a corresponding increase 
in the value accorded in specific nego 
tiations to the continuing maintenance 
of mutually beneficial long-term rela- 
tions 

The Negotiator 

According to Harold Nicolson, Bnt- 
ish career diplomat, ‘ Nobody who has 
not actually watched statesmen dealing 
with each other can have any real idea 
of the immense part played in human 
affairs by such unavowable and often 
unrecognizable causes as lassitude, af- 
fability, personal affection or dislike, 
misunderstanding, deafness or incom 
plete command of a foreign language, 
vanity, social engagements, interrup- 
tions and momentary health’ (1946, 
p 19) Characteristics associated with 
the negotiator are considered in two 
classes (a) those involving the role of 
negotiator, especially the effect of his 
status level and background, and (b) 
personality attributes of the individual 

Status and Background of Negotui 
tors The level of the senior repre 
sentatives in any particular negotiation 
vanes widely, including heads of state, 
foreign ministers, professional diplo 
mats, military, and other special rep 
resentatives Each of these levels has 
certain advantages and disadvantages 
that make it more appropriate to raie 
situation than another (Haas and Whit- 
ing, 1956) Heads of state have the 
unique advantage of being best able 


to commit their nations, but often suffer 
from lack of time, lack of specific ex- 
perience, and undue pressures to pro- 
duce results As Vansittart (1950) points 
out, “ personal diplomacy was 
much favored by both Churchill and 
Roosevelt, who loved to carry on ne- 
gotiation free from ‘interference ’ This 
predilection was facilitated, and in part 
necessitated, by war, but such courses 
are always apt to go too far and to 
produce errors which might be avoided, 
given better opportunities for briefing 
When it came to personal diplomacy 
with Stalin, the results were more un- 
fortunate” (p 187) 

The frequently extreme visibility and 
consequent pressure when heads of 
state negotiate may make the desire to 
avoid loss of face a principal motiva- 
tion, this may also be used as a bar- 
gaining tactic, but if employed by both 
dnefs, it appears likely to result in 
stalemate Foreign ministers usually 
have more experience with the particu- 
lar issues, may be less able to commit 
their nation, and otherwise suffer most 
of the same disadvantages, to a some- 
what lesser degree, as do heads of state 

Typically, the bulk of bilateral nego 
liation IS carried out through diplomats 
stationed at an embassy in the foreign 
capital These include both career dip 
lomats and political appointees Spe 
cial representatives are frequently ex- 
perts ivhose background is particularly 
suited for specific negotiations Special 
representatives and political appointees 
are the "amateur diplomats’ upon 
whom the United States, according to 
some critics, relies unduly Kennan 
(1959) has characterized these diplo 
mats as lawyer moralists,” who inject 
an excessively legalistic and inflexible 
attitude into diplomacy Diplomatic in 
expenence, however, may have the ad- 
vantage of promoting new approaches 
m place of conventional but no longer 
applicable procedures Moreover, ama 
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leur diplomats who are politicians 
should, according to the analysis of 
Dahl and Lindblom (1953). have quali- 
ties highly appropriate for negotiators 
since a political position is f sentially 
a bargaining role, which ^ 

for actions such as compromise renun- 
ciation, face saving of oneself, wtiicn 
aie morally ambiguous or even down- 
nght immoral to people with mora y 
ngorous standards” (p 334) 

fersonahty of Negotiators In the 
eighteenth century, Calheres observed 
that “ the passions of princes and 
of their ministers often overrule their 
interests men do not act upon 
firm and stable maxims of conduct 
as a rule they are governed by passions 
and temperament more than by reason 
(1919, p 47^8) Two centuries later, a 
study of seventy two business, govern* 
ment, and industrial conference groups 
found systematic evidence consistent 
With this speculation (Marquis, Guet^ 
W. & Heyns, 1951) Groups with 
lower incidence of self-oriented need 
behavior were better on three rela- 
tively uncorrelated measures of group 
performance member satisfaction, 
group productivity, and residual dis- 
agreement Indeed, the most predictive 
of some one hundred variables were 
those reflecting the extent to which an 
individual was motivated by his per- 
sonal needs rather than by the situa- 
tion at hand 

Personality may be more or less im- 
portant, depending upon the circum- 
stances Snyder and Robinson (1961) 
report that “ when ashed if per- 
sonality plays as great (or greater) a 
P^rt in behavior as organizational fac- 
tors such as communication, ofBcials 
"ho are at lower echelons tend to say 
^0, while those at bivb echelons tend 
to — 


"bo ! 
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^ 0 , while those at high echelons tend 
to say yes” (p 158) Two of the condi- 
*ons influencing the process of negoti- 
ation may also interact with person- 


ahty It seems hhely that personality is 
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persmahtij-the E Scale (ethnocen- 
tnsm), plus some other international- 
ism Items, were found by Lutzker 
(1960) likewise to predict cooperative 
choice in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
experiment 

Another related personality charac- 
teristic, ego control, which refers to the 
way an individual handles his internal 
need tensions and the external demands 
imposed upon him, was associated in 
one study (Blum, 1958) with selection 
of heroes Among 2680 respondents, all 
listed in Who's who tn America, the 
“over-controllers” (restrained, aloof, 
rigid), in comparison with the remain 
ing individuals, were more likely (a) 
to select military men as great leaders, 

(b) to respond to prestige suggestion, 

(c) to give high value to maintaining 
the status quo, (d) to refer to power 
and prestige factors as reasons for 
greatness, and (e) to choose socially 
and politically conservative figures as 
heroes 

Thus a number of studies consist- 
ently find authoritarian individuals to 
be less willing to compromise and gen 
erally less likely to change their posi 
tion Paired together in negotiating 
situations similar to the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma, such individuals seem likely to 
fare poorly Paired against a nonau 
thontarian, an authontarian individual 
might do rather well, at least tempo 
rarily, though continued noncoopera 
tive choices by another person tend to 
result eventually in noncooperation on 
the part of even an originally coopera 
tive person Whether authontanamsm 
IS generally functional or dysfunctional 
for the process of negotiation would 
seem to depend also upon whether the 
particular negotiating situation calls 
for rigidity or flexibility, if this is 
kno\vn prior to negotiation, it appears 
reasonable to select as negotiator a 
person whose natural disposition fits 
the role requirement 


A number of other individual char- 
acteristics seem also to be related to 
general performance, either m nego- 
tiation situations or in small groups 
more broadly The factor most consist- 
ently predictive of leadership in small 
groups is intelligence Of 182 results 
relating intelligence and leadership, 
Mann (1959) finds 92 to be statistically 
significant, all but one in a positive di- 
rection, though the median correlation 
is only about 25 Less predictive of 
leadership are adjustment, extroversion, 
dominance, and nonconservatism 
When selection is made among stra 
tegies involving varying degrees of risk. 
It might be expected, on the basis of 
several findings reviewed by Atkinson 
(1957), that “ persons in whom the 
achievement motive is stronger should 
prefer intermediate risk while persons 
m whom the motive to avoid failure is 
stronger should avoid intermediate risk 
and prefer either very easy and safe 
undertabngs or extremely difficult and 
speculative undertakings^ (p 372) In- 
dividuals differ, too, m their reaction to 
the failure of a risky strategy— as a 
function of their levels of anxiety and 
defensiveness Kogan and Wallach 
(1964) find that " among the indi- 
viduals high in both test anxiety and 
defensiveness, the failure of a risky 
strategy leads to a heightened affirma 
lion of that strategy In contrast, for 
the low test anxious low defensive per- 
sons, just the reverse pattern obtains— 
failure of a risky strategy leads to an 
increase m desired shifts toward con 
servatism” (p 213) The authors specu- 
late, on the basis of these findings, that, 
“The failure of a nsky policy pursued 
by political and military decision mak- 
ers of a particular personality make-up 
may well exacerbate their inclination 
toward risk taking” (p 214) Since ne 
gotiation requires both the willingness 
to take nsks when appropriate and to 
persevere when these result badly. 
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basic personality characteristics under 
lying these dispositions are crucial in a 
negotiator 

Thus on the basis of considerable ern 
pineal evidence, it appears reasonable 
that different situations, or even dir- 
ferent tasks within the same negotiation 
situation may demand varying indi- 
vidual characteristics, and the presenp- 
hon of Francis Bacon m his essay on 
negotiating remains germane Use 
also such persons as aSect the business 
wherein they are employed, for that 
quickeneth much, and such as are fit 
lor the matter, as hold men for expostu 
lahon fair spoken men for persuasion, 
cialty men for enquiry and observation, 
howard [sic] and absurd men for busi 
ness that doth not well bear out itself 
(1883 pp 234-235) 

PROSPECT FOR SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
ON NEGOTIATION 

Ihe preceding analysis has suggested 
"ays m which social psychological fac 
tors enter into the goals of negotiation 
^6 ensuing process, and the eventual 
outcome as well as contribute to the 
preexisting background for negotia 
tion and to the conditions under which 
rs conducted In part, these factors 
relate to questions central to the con 
uct of diplomacy How many parties 
^ Quid there be to negotiation^ How 
nanow should the agenda be^ 
ho should the negotiators be^ Sh( 


proceedings he open or closed? Should 
e initial position he one the other 
sl!n How much information 


i^ht accept? How much information 
, Ihc other party be given? When 
Oulu threats be employed? But the 
have been ' ’ ’ - 

certain - ' ' 


of increasing incorporation of reality, 
these are game experimentation, simu 
lahon, and research m situ 

Game Experimentation Expenmen 
tal games, like the Prisoners Dilemma, 
provide the hare essentials common to 
wnBict situations at any level Hvo or 
more parties, each having two or more 
Stive actions which jointly de 
termine outcomes of particula y 

to each party By incorporating these 
elements, such games Permit nxejf 
formal analysis from game « and 

from bargaining ^for^a 

erally, which specify standards 
tional solution Game 

be made with relative ease j „ 

Further by — “S to 
the basic fenn^’at'tm. ^i^ expermiental 
consUuct a lela^^ interaction Screen 
situation subjects 

(Saxvyer & f"®'*®** ^ ^"^1, other may 

who cannot see or ranee of 

nonetheless electronic ap 

interactions *™“g^,f"i!rnctions m 
paratus Each "iny Y n^^n 

fiuence in varying nom 

reward and tha , ^ other’s 

i:"potd -tions'and — 


partial and of un 
ahdity How can tlieir rele 


'unuiij now can uieii 
and validity be increased? Three 
of psychological research stand 
^ promising approaches, in order 


jective i 

IBM cards complex 

In either simpler or more^^^ 

game expenmenta^ incorporate 
simulation tlie following 

as many as P°f result may 

characteristics, so tha 
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have the desired definitiveness and 
generality (a) substantial instrumental 
motivation by the participants, (b) a 
situation sufficiently complex so that 
no ready solution is apparent, (c) a 
situation permitting negotiation in sev- 
eral areas, (d) imperfect information 
about the others values, (e) alterna- 
tives and utilities that may change over 
time, (f) continued negotiation over a 
considerable period, (g) individual ne- 
gotiators as representatives of groups, 
and (h) variations in personality as well 
as situational conditions, through meas- 
urement or selection oS participants 

Simulation The essential element 
of simulation is the representation of 
another, usually larger, phenomenon 
If it IS given context by use of appropri- 
ate instructions, an experimental game 
may become a simulation Pilisuk and 
Rapoport (1963) did just this, giving 
two sets of subjects the identical Pris- 
oners Dilemma (^\lth twenty rather 
than the usual two alternatives), but 
to one set in abstract form and to the 
other with the choices labeled as de 
grees of disarmament That context 
makes a difference is illustrated by their 
finding of more cooperation in the dis 
armament version 

Many simulations, in their attempt to 
represent reality as fully as feasible, 
are considerably more complex The 
Inler-Nation Simulation (Guetzkow, 
1959, Guetzkow, Alger, Brody, Noel, & 
Snyder, 1963) simulates, through use of 
five, seven, or nine three man groups, 
the interaction among and within a 
like number of nations Interaction 
among these simulated nations m 
eludes trade, alliance, and military re- 
lations The procedure incorporates the 
basic elements of negotiation Coals 
are specified for the national decision 
makers by making their tenure in of- 
fice dependent on their continuing 
ability to satisfy the economic and se 


cunty needs of the nation, process is 
realized through written and oral inter- 
action with representatives of other na- 
tions, outcomes take the form of elec- 
tion, revolution, or war, conditions of 
mformalicm, timing, and other factors 
are controlled by such instniments as 
the simulated \%orld press, which pub- 
lishes reports of varying veracity, back- 
ground IS represented through instruc- 
tions that outline previous history 
In simulation or game experimenta- 
tion, the personality of the participants 
m negotiation is relev?nt, as previ 
ondy ^Dwn Yor ^ns reason, 

(1962) has suggested, in commenting 
upon the use of white, middle class 
Protestant children as subjects for re- 
search in intergroup conflict, that “ 
a more appropriate analogical model 
might be found in the study of delin- 
quent children for whom open hostility 
produces less guilt, the concept of ‘fair 
play' is less cloying, the response to 
implicit social criticism is more con- 
temptuous, and the drive to poNser is 
woven more tightly into the fabric of 
their being” (p 78) 

In simulation, however, it is some 
times possible for the analogy between 
diplomat and experimental subject to 
be much closer than is usual in psycho 
logical research on negotiation In 
simulating events leading to World 
War I, Hermann and Hermann (1962) 
selected subjects whose personality pro- 
files matched those developed for vari- 
ous European pnncipals of July 1914, 
rather than merely role-talang, how- 
ever, the participant cast as Kaiser 
Wilhelm (without being told so) could 
act out his own needs for dominance, 
impulsivity, and so forth, as did the 
German emperor In addition to per 
sonahty matching, simulation provides 
conditions that, through their com- 
plexity and representation of reality, 
are likely to produce motivation at 
levels more nearly comparable to those 
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oithe actual decision-makers Although 
the late of millions does not hang upim 
the decision of an experimental su 
lect, It IS nonetheless possible tor a 
bghly involved subject to act with cor- 
respondingly great motivation In eval- 
uating the veracity of simulation, it is 
thus also crucial to assess the nature 
and degree of motivation actually ex- 
isting m each participant 
In further companson with resear^ 
in situ, simulation possesses three sub 
stantial advantages First, events that 
in the real world take months and 
)ears may he collapsed into days Sec- 
ond, ejcpenmental conditions may be 
introduced that would otherwise be 
impossible, as in Brody’s (1963) simu- 
lation of the spread of nuclear weapons 
to a number of nations Third, in simu- 
lition, it IS possible to replicate sys- 
tematically the international system 
manifold, permitting application of sta- 
tistical inference 

The crucial question upon which the 
validity of simulation depends is, of 
^urse, its relation to the phenomenon 
>t simulates Validity can only be es- 
tablished by examining the ability of 
simulation studies to predict real-world 
':\ents As Snyder (1963) suggests, how- 
the use of simulation is not re- 
stricted to verification, it can instead 
^ profitably employed for purposes of 
discovery 

flncarch in Siiii Ultimately, mter- 
^ationil ncgolntion must also be 
studied in lYic actual situation, with 
participants, as Douglas 
‘ has done for labor management 
r^hation As is abundantly apparent 
the present analysis, \irtuallv no 
tmpirical research Ins been 
on social psychological as- 
actual international negoli- 

^ h 'ial tflorts at systematic research 
*'bt«t,l areas illustrate a range of 


possibly fruitful 

collection and analysis Pruitt (1962) 
employed a job-sample interview wiA 
State Department officials, asking 
to list the last four problems on which 
he had been working Historical record 

of gross information on amaments 

foried the basis for Kichardsons 
1929-1939 Finer analysis, of docu- 

— Fr^rr&“n S 

permit mferenc after Campbell 

desenbe techniques 

for analysis of such situations 


Toward « 

Cumulatiye cSiniques of 

mg from the us p 

observation •'’"d nO' > ^ sufficient 

should n'nntually prouo 

basis for an integ > specif) mg 

tiation SiiHi a i ^oOition and 

the critical elements ot neg 
the causal rn'»“ons 

lend coherence *“ of ncgoti- 

ing with parti • r'^ogotntmn dis- 
atfon n-n, 131 S prmide a 
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fording a useful mode of organizing 
the presentation of research relatmg to 
negotiation This preliminary model 
might facilitate theory development, 
however, since it (a) identifies five 
classes of variables associated with 
negotiation, (b) suggests certain tem- 
poral relations among them, and (c) 
constructs a framework that accom 
modates levels of negotiation ranging 
from interpersonal to international 
Identification of the five broad as 
pects of goals, process, outcome, back- 
ground, and conditions has provided a 
framework that easily subsumed the 
many variables that have been con 
sidered important to negotiation such 
as communality of goals, threats or 
open vs secret dimomacy Though 
cataloguing of variames within each of 
these five aspects can by no means be 
exhaustive at this time, a framework at 
least suggests where to look It empha- 
sizes that the study of negotiation m 
volves not only the process within the 
negotiating chamber but also what oc- 
curs around it, before it, and after it 

Distinction of these five aspects also 
permits their temporal differentiation 
wth goals and background being ante 
cedent, the process itself and the con- 
ditions under which it occurs concur- 
rent, and the outcome consequent This 
temporal sequence suggests general di 
rections of influence from which might 
be developed more specific causal in- 
ferences 

Further, because the aspects of nego 
tiation are identified in a sufficiently 
general fashion it is possible to apply 
the model to various levels of negoti 
ation, in which the parties range from 
persons to nations Regardless, how 
ever, of the level at which negotiation 
IS conducted, crucial variables may 
variously be psychological soaal, eco 
nomic, cultural, or political, and a sabs 
factory theory should incorporate each 
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<.vr,lnration of different situations in 
The next chapter continues our exp 1 ,n,,ndaries take place, 

which face-toLe interactions across national ^.em- 

The chapter focuses on personal contacts and inter- 
mental organizations and, specifically, draws diolomats are, of 

view data about the United Nations United Nation 
course, representatives of their nationa govemrn extent, 

of the setting is such that they also assume, o greater 

nonnational or supranational roles; and, ° y more tradi- 

freedom of action and decision latitude than ^'P "gy de-as 
tional settings. Moreover, international ntSan*^ cpcretariats whose 

key participants in the pmceedings-multinational secretan 

members enact nonnational roles. The cross n . therefore, a 

take place in intergovernmental organizations ^ ^gjjtatiyes and 

complex blending of interactions among nation ^ inter- 

interactions among individuals participating m 
national society. _ . ]ynd of setting? 

What is the nature of the interaction processe diplomats 

\Vhat patterns of communication tend to eve op relations? "VST^at 
and \vith what consequences for intergovemme national 

binds of stresses result from the simultanetms en gf secre- 

and nonnational roles? To what extent do e extent do these 

tariat members create conflicts for them? o o consensus witliin 
dual loyalties facilitate the development o tms organi- 

the organization? What do participants in m erg 
nations learn from the unique interaction tlie conduct of 

involved, and what impact do these learnings . o q^cse are the 

foreign policy on tlie part of their national govern 
questions to which Chapter 14 addresses iteelf- Associate Profes- 

The author of this chapter, Chadwidc '• Lrpational Relations 
sor of Political Science and Co-director j^g served as Visit- 

program at Northwestern University. In 1 VnrL' University. He is 
Professor of United Nations Affairs at New 
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a CO author of Stmidation tn tntemaUoml relations (1963), and has 
published articles on Amencan foreign policy, the United Nations, 
international relations, and comparative politics His major interest is 
in research on international organizations through interview and long- 
term observation To this end, he has done first hand observations 
at the United Nations for part of every year since 1958 


H C K 



Personal Contact in 

Intergovernmental 

Organizations* 


Chadwick F. Alger 


Hie best instrument of a Government ®™™ber'*of ”c 7e”o£ 

nshing to persuade another Govern- u-nught an increase m the i 
Pent will wways remain the spohen jjgj. diplomatic communi e 
«rfs of a dece^ man” In the nuclear «“®^,Xgnt of new 
>ge this observation appears to be even organizations ha “ gf 

oore true tlian wTipn it- wa5: written by ^ rther expsnsion of the ^ 

snes of diplomats acUvity. ^an 
organizations hav 

membership -„mrisine that this 

It should not be „£ fgee- 

population g™"'* gn different na- 

toface contact beWeen 

lions is not "''=l“™“g„y„gntal rela- 
images of Jnized m the past 

tions have been g ^ „g they are 

serve as restraint on ^a g 
willing to accept Th tho 

true of of a passing era 

diplomatic "’’ag®® ggggpt new 

They do not find it easy 


this observation appears to be even 
inore true than when it was written by 
Camhon over thirty years ago (1931, 
P 112) If this IS a valid judgment there 
^ some cause for rejoicing, since the 
pumber of particinants in the dialogue 


use lur rejuiciii^, aiii'-'-' 

— participants in the dialogue 
^h\een national governments has 
ficreased astronomically since Gam- 
mas Viords were written Heads of 
‘ble, foreign ministers, and other 
wbmet officials as well, no longer con 
'•acr personal consultation to be ex 
^^ordinary The diploTnntic 

joined by the cv-unwn.—.., ^-v -- 
public relations specialist, and ex- 

- — - ^ .1 ... e-.iJ 


personal consultation to oe ex- 
^^ordinary The diplomatic generalist 
^s been joined by the economist, physi- 
public relations specialist, and ex- 
m Mrtually every other field of 
“^0'\ledge in the conduct of intergov- mey 

— . Annual Meeting of Inc 

Atl?*' *^^pter IS based in part on a paper preserUed j9(33_ ^vhile the author was 

\ . Orthopsjchlatric Association, Washington, n’jversity 
' “‘H Pmttssor of Unilod Not.om Altaiii at New YoA University 
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inhabitants and transients who bnng 
unfamihar skills and often violate 
established customs for the carrying 
out of intergovernmental relationships 
Resistance to this change has brought 
delays both in the integration of new 
inhabitants at diplomatic sites and m 
the integration of “new diplomats” into 
nahonal foreign services 
Out of personal experience in Lend- 
Lease and the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, as well as study of the European 
Communities, Cardozo (1962) has writ- 
ten of the difficulty that diplomatic 
communities and national foreign serv- 
ices are having m integrating special- 
ists m international economic programs 
and representatives to international 
organizations For example, he de- 
scribes the difficulty that representa- 
tives to the European Commumties 
encountered in their effort to get 
diplomatic status in Brussels His 
account includes the rather humorous 
eventual disposition of their attempts 
to get diplomatic license plates 

(After some difficulty,] the permanent rep- 
resentatives to international organizations 
received diplomatic license plates, but 
their numbers started from the top of the 
list, whereas the diplomats accredited lo 
the Belgian govcTOvnent got theirs fiom 
the more prestigious lower end (p 121) 

Cardozo deems it necessary to make a 
plea for broader vision on the part of 
diplomats, asserting 

Thej ma) profit by recalling that reluc 
tint generals ullimatel) had to accept the 
tank and the airplane How much better 
it would be if the careerists in all fields 
were the leaders rather than the laggards 
m developing and accepting the new tech- 
niques and training methods that progress 
demands (p 136) * 


Senator Jackson of the United States 
delivered a widely noted address on 
the United Nations in early 1962 which 
revealed antagonism to the developing 
role of the United Nations, because it 
was not consistent with Jackson’s image 
of how international relations should 
be conducted He asserted that the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations should be staffed “more as other 
embassies,” dissented from the view 
that the United States Mission has a 
“unique role,” and objected to the role 
the Mission is playing by arguing ‘ The 
Ambassador to the United Nations is 
not a second Secretary of State, but the 
present arrangement suggests a certain 
imbalance in the role assigned to the 
U N m the policy-making process” (p 
110) He also objected to the press, 
radio, and television coverage of the 
United Nations, observing that “the 
space and time devoted to our U N 
delegation does not correctly reflect the 
relative importance of what is said in 
New York against what is said in Wash- 
ington” (p 110) A similar dissent m 
Washington from developments in 
Pans NATO Headquarters was re- 
vealed by Sulzberger’s explanation of 
the removal of General Norstad as Su- 
preme Commander Allied Powers Eu- 
rope He explained that one of the 
reasons for removal was Norstad’s 
“belief in the theory that the SHAPE 
commander was not only an American 
general but wore fifteen hats as an 
mtemational Allied servant— a theory 
discounted by contemporary Washing- 
ton” (1962, p 24) 

An outburst of negativism toward 
developments at diplomatic sites of in- 
ternational organizations, particularly 
the United Nations, has come from 
some diplomats who have been schooled 


I See the report of ihe Cnmegie Endowment for International Peace Committee 
AUairs Personnel, Personnel for the new diplomacy, especially pp 54_S5 for the 
commentary on prejudice in the United SUtes Foreign Service against ‘ specialists ’ 


on Foreign 
most recent 
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at more traditional sites For example 
Nicolson, who says he was T^orn and 
nurtured in the old diplomacy ( > 

p 1), emits an emotional barrage when 
discussing the United Nations that is 
quite out of character with me re 
strained discourses to be found el^- 
where in his works on diplomacy He 
sees lobbies being formed among me 
smaller countnes (as for instance be- 
tween the Asians and the Latin Amer- 
icans), the sole unifying principle or 
which is to offer opposition even to the 
reasonable suggestions of the Great 
Powers* And he notes that public 
debate has led to raimnal discus 


me sole unuymg jjiniv-*!;'*- 

s to offer opposition even to the 

reasonable suggesti''’^® the Great 
\nd he r- — 

debate has led to “all rational discus- 
sion being abandoned in favour of in 
terminable propaganda speeches (p 
120) Another diplomat with similar 

or4rkrrtVinfflv 


Another diplomat wim suimai 
experience, Thayer, writes approvingly 
of an Italian diplomat’s assertion that 
lobbying at the United Nations brings 
"kypocnsy and “blackmail,” and as 
serts that ‘the UN’s parliamentary 
diplomacy somehow lacks the quality 
of reahty” (1959, p 112) There is no 
doubt some truth m the comments of 
hicolson and Thayer, although their 
extreme form of statement and almost 
totally negative appraisal does not 
engender confidence in their judg- 
oients But one problem with commen 
tutors such as Nicolson and Thayer is 
that they have not dug deeply enough 
into the social fabnc of international 
Organizations x»- ilipv are 


into 


‘lie social laonc or inieriiai.iui»«» 
jUnizations It seems that they are 
distracted by their image of what 
°oght to happen at diplomatic sites that 
ney never reach an examination of 
*^uch that IS to be found at a site such 
^ the United Nations 

SOME DISTINGUISHING 

'-‘IAKACTERISTICS or inter- 
actional ORGANIZATIONS 

of the reasons why we ba\e been 
the' ^^o\elop a broad sensitivity to 
ootivitj in international organiza- 


tions has been the tendency to per- 
ceive this activity selectively, m the 
light of certain descriptive terms *at 
hiehlieht differences between more 
trfditfonal diplomacy and 
tional organizations Activity i 

characterize as traditional 

SeS “diplomacy It is also de- 

S3 -f 

sriSb»e"iH: 

^ the diplomatic revolution that is 

frSSsi?* 

wise, public meeiing tiviUes at 

assemblies are imp much 

rntemational otgamzat.oi^^^^^But^;;" 

‘a" Tthese" bodies is done m 

?"aV.» a£r&”n“; 

”™™a, -a 

assemblies public 

Nevertheles , a aisemblies and 
meetings of mult . „ character- 

councils n djstm^ish^^g^^^^ 
ishc of mternational 

macy For this re these sites as 

described the “tiw*y diplo- 

parhamentay diplomacy 
Ley IS P=>thamen aj "^hc ^debates 
sense that it m v P j^^uons, but it 
followed by votes , ® ^ perform 

also requires *®LLrV tashs,Lch as 
supporting par ^ beeping 

lobbying for res j delegates 

m toich with a lus resolu- 

m order to know resolu- 
tion will be nj, to introduce 

lions others am P • discharging 

Attending j],ct the diplo 

these functions require u 
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mat spend much tune moving around 
the “parliamentary” chambers, extend- 
ing and maintaining contacts with 
other diplomats 

A second distinguishing charactens- 
tic of international organization diplo- 
matic sites IS that each national mission 
has the responsibility of representing 
its nation to all other nations repre- 
sented at the site This is quite a dif- 
ferent assignment than that of national 
capital missions, which represent their 
nation to the host government and 
protect the interests of their own citi- 
zens in tbe country m which they are 
located It is helpful to view the de- 
velopment of missions to international 
organizations in historical perspective 
From one viewpoint the history of 
diplomacy reveals a gradual evolution 
toward the establishment and extension 
of permanent face to face links be- 
tween national governments The first 
step took place m the fifteenth century 
when permanent diplomatic missions 
in foreign countries began to develop 
out of temporary missions that had 
been dispatched for special tasks (Nu- 
mehn, 1950, pp 306-307) The develop 
ment of permanent missions to inter- 
national organizations can be regarded 
as a second important step toward this 
permanency This step saw the de- 
velopment of permanent international 
conferences, or international organiza- 
tions, out of ad hoc international con 
ferences The new sites joined the old 
ones to provide more extensive perma- 
nent social links between national gov- 
ernments Dag Hammarskjold (1959) 
gave the following assessment of the 
importance of the creation of perma- 
nent national missions to the United 
Nations 

A development of special significance is 
the establishment of permanent delegi 
tions at United Nations Headquarters with 
standing senior representation there for 
all members of the Organization ^^'hlle 


in one sense reducing the practical im 
portance of the public sessions of the van 
ous organs, this development has, basi 
cally, tended to give these organs greater 
real weight in present day diplomacy The 
public debate, and the decisions reached, 
gam added significance when the atti 
tudes presented in public result from prac 
tically uninterrupted informal contacts and 
negotiabons (p 10) 

A third distinguishing characteristic 
is that international organization diplo- 
matic sites also have nonnational 
features not present at other sites 
Secretariat officials are likely to be 
more numerous than national officials 
Much has been written about the “quiet 
diplomacy’ of the Secretary General of 
the United Nations But the work of 
the Secretary General provides only 
one dramatic example of the opportuni- 
ties afforded thousands of other mem 
bers of the United Nations Secretariat 
and secretariats of other international 
organizations in the day to day activity 
of these organizations Furthermore, 
the international organization not only 
introduces nonnational people, but also 
nonnational corridors, chairs tables, 
and buildings In a national capital 
contact takes place either on the terri- 
tory of the host government or in the 
embassy of the visiting diplomat But 
the international organization head- 
quarters IS neutral ground Since there 
IS common membership m the organi 
zalion and frequent visits to the ‘club 
house,” the occasions for contact that is 
unscheduled (although not necessarily 
unplanned by one or both parties) are 
greatly increased 

Description of some easily observ- 
able characteristics of international or- 
ganizations whets the appetite for 
information that might be gathered 
from deeper probes into their social 
fabric For example (a) Are communi- 
cation patterns between nations and 
the kinds of information that are com- 
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mumcated different in 'n‘<=rnatonal 
oreanizations than they are in 
traditional diplomatic settings? And, 
they are different, do they have any 
impact on aspects of international rela- 
tions that we might call significants (b) 
IVhat functions do nonnational roles 
peitomil' (c) Do participants in inter- 
national organizations have learning 
expenences that are significantly di - 
ferent from those acquired in more 
traditional diplomacy? The remainder 
of this chapter will be devoted to 
throwing some light on these three 
(Questions These have been chosen 
because observational and interview 
data are available Though the data are 
of modest dimensions, they will pro- 
vide a sounder basis for hypothesis 
development than a wider-ranging dis- 
cussion based wholly on conjecture 
"nie three questions also illustrate three 
ways in which international organi- 
zations affect international systems 
through reshaping the patterns of inter- 
governmental contact, through creating 
new roles that intervene in these rela- 
tionships, and through changing the 
c^enences of national officials 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

COMMUNICATIONS IN INTER- 

tJATirWT A T A lATTrr a'T'TOI 


COMMUNICATIONS IN INTER 
National organizations 

Superficial knowledge of international 
organizations reveals 

In 1 


reveals that participation 

*0 them brings extensive changes in 
mtergovemmental communications In 
international organizations some na- 
continual access to each 
other that have very slight opportunity 
Or Wntact elsewhere - The opportun- 
interaction between Paraguay 
and Nepal m the United Nations would 
or a striking example The consider- 
^iQn of a c ommon agenda by virtually 

3^ 1965, for fuller discussion 

tabic, and all subsequent tables i 
doctoral dissertation of the late Gar> Best, 


all nations m an mternabonal system 

Lcourages the creabon of new coah- 

tions around certain issues A" 
nle would be cooperation in the Uniteo 

Cs between^Latin Ainericans and 

Afro Asians on economic development 
Questions When new coalitions ar 
created around certain issues th y 

with whom, an writer’s 

Discussion will be baseuo 

personal observations at the 

&abons over a nnmber^°f 
responses q gjfort to 

istered by Best hypotheses 

assess more these observa- 

‘’ir’tSLe m^rvfews a randomly 
tions In tnese lu national 

selected member United Na- 

permanent missio t ggn,parisons 

sr -Iff - »“,s - 

tional capital ,hont 

Fust, ’^ospondents jnr^ 

*e amount of h^X p 

diplomats from compared 

spLses to the qn^^^’^i'^glp^Ihere 
With a post in a jjy jiave more 

rrti™. 

were distributed as follows 


Much more 
More 
Same 
Less 

Much less 
Total. 


dumber 

27 

40 

6 

4 

1 

78 


Percent 

35 

51 

7 

5 

1 

99 


."'■ "'S'l. laeo, for tuUer discussion „t,,nler are rcpnntcd from the 

niV^r fable, and all subsequent fables „{ the aulhors parents. 

^>‘'W domoril dissertation ot the late Gar> Best. b> permiss.o 

Donald Best 
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Clearly, diplomats at the United Na- 
tions have more (or feel they have 
more) contact with diplomats from 
other nations, m part because they 
have fewer responsibilities for citizens 
of their own nations Best found the 
following comment by an Eastern Eu- 
ropean delegate to be ‘typical of the 
majority of all delegates” interviewed 

The contact that you have here with 
other diplomats is ten or twenty tunes 
more than that which you would have in 
a national capital This is especially true 
during the Assembly sessions You have 
contacts every day and not with just one 
person, but rather with many persons 
Between sessions, there is still more con 
tact here with diplomats from other conn 
tries than there would be m a national 
capital (p 121) 

The mode of contact was also in- 
vestigated by asking "As compared 
with a post in a national capital, here 
at the United Nations would you per- 
sonally be more likely or less likely to 
communicate orally with representa 
lives of other countries?” The following 
responses were obtained 


Number Pereent 


Much more 

7 

9 

More 

55 

73 

Same 

13 

17 

Less 

0 

0 

Much less 

0 

0 

Total 

75 

99 


It IS not only the shanng of U N head- 
quarters that encourages increased oral 
contact, but also the fact that U N 
diplomats perform a different kind of 
role One diplomat replied 

In Washington you have few opportuni 
lies to meet diplomats from any other 
country than the U S You even meet 
those from the U S infrequently and by 


appointment When you do meet someone 
from another country, such as India, you 
have nothing in particular to talk about 
In Washington, if I were to ask an Indian 
about some aspect of Indian relations with 
the State Department, this might be con- 
sidered improper Here you can ask an 
Indian his position on any problem (p 
132) 

It IS likely that contact between 
diplomats at the United Nations is pre- 
dominantly face to face, although in- 
terview data are not available to 
document this observation This con- 
tact IS at its highest peak during the 
three months in which the General 
Assembly is in session The Assembly’s 
seven committees, which are all com- 
mittees of the whole with 114 nations 
represented m each, meet simultan- 
eously throughout the September to 
December period Some delegates sit 
next to each other for three months and 
engage in long discussions while public 
debate is m progress Almost all dele- 
gates participate m the public de- 
bate in these committees and many 
participate in the concurrent lobbying, 
drafting of resolutions, and exchange of 
ideas that take place in pairs and small 
groups in the committee rooms, m the 
corridors, and in missions Many con- 
tinue these conversations at the bar m 
the delegates’ lounge and in the dele- 
gates’ dming room, and at cocktail 
parties and smaller gatherings The 
public debate of the Assembly pro 
vides the impetus for much of this ac- 
tivity, but it IS only a part of the total 
dialogue Though not at such a fren- 
zied pace, the network of conversations 
continues at United Nations head- 
quarters throughout the year as sub- 
committees of the Assembly, the Coun- 
cils and their subcommittees, and 
sometimes additional sessions of the 
Assembly itself meet Even when the 
Assembly is not in session 51 percent 
of the members of permanent missions 
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Best also learned that diploinats find 
,t easier to make contact with repre 
sentauves of unfriendly countries at 
the United Nations than is the case in 

Their replies were 


eo to United Nations headquarters 
liee or more times a week and b2 
percent go twice a week (Best, 198U, 

^ Respondents not only judged that 
they had more personal contact witn 
diplomats from other nations ® 

United Nations but also indicated that 
communication patterns are dineren 
m some interesting respects 
of the considerable attention that the 
bteratuie on diplomacy has given to 
diplomatic rank, delegates were asked 
“As compared with a post in a national 
capital here at the UN would you 
personally be more likely or less likely 
to communicate with another delegate 
^vlthout regard for diplomatic rank 
The distnhution of responses was 


Much more 
More 
Same 
Less 

Much less 
Total 


dumber 

10 

54 

6 

0 

0 

70 


Percent 

14 

77 

9 

0 

0 

100 



Number 

Percent 

Much more 

10 

13 

More 

53 

70 

Same 

11 

14 

Less 

2 

3 

Much less 

0 

0 

Total 

76 

100 


delegates indicated that the most im 
?ortant reason for increased contact 
^(^oss ranks is the fact that people of 
differing ranks sit on the same bodies 
of the United Nations, making contact 
Across ranks a practical necessity For 
example, a diplomat who had pre 
'aously served in London remarked 

Such contacts are much easier here If 
^ attache and a minister are both con 
*^cd With the same problem here, they 
''dl communicate with each other fre 
xiiey almost as equals 


—V.; i„ey \MU talk almost as cquaw 
^ "Quid be unheard of in London In 
here \ ery few people even know the 
^ of other people with whom they 
"othing In London you would defi 
> Vnow the rank of someone before 

^ communicated with him (p 123) 


Quolabons from two United 

^ate that both oc 

Nations opportunity for 

Sed'Cnt^ct hetw'aL diplomats 
■frorunfnendly countries 

SomeUmes we vote for 

non and *,*t.abons leading to 

irUrbr^tab^ut contacts between 

two delegations , ,o 

Hungarians here actually 

unfriendly exception 

all unfnendly ^ betiveen Arabs 

mentioned was^c ero- 

and their delegates 

ments actually diplomats from 

to have contact with 

unfnendly Mun^ „me in 
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structing their diplomats in national 
capitals to the contrary 
Contact across ranks and between 
unfriendly countries are only two ways 
in which an international organization 
such as the United Nations alters 
patterns of communications that exist 
outside the organization While serving 
on subcommittees cooperating on a 
resolution and sitting next to each 
other in meetings delegates often 
initiate contacts that would never be 
established except for these events 
For example seatmates in General 
Assembly committees have been ob 
served in conversations that go on for 
an hour or more and that add up to 
many days of dialogue during a Gen 
eral Assembly Such extensive conver 
sations have been observed between 
diplomats from Hungary and Hon 
duras from Netherlands and Nepal 
and from Afghanistan and Yugoslavia 
Perhaps the most intriguing were the 
conversations of a facile Irish diplomat 
who alternated between his seatmates 
on either side— the representatives from 
Iraq and Israel It is quite likely that 
much of this talk is not about business 
But It IS also most certain that some 
of It IS 

Observers and participants often use 
the term mformar to describe United 
Nations diplomacy Accordingly re 
spondents were asked “In general as 
compared with a post in a national 
capital here at the UN are your rela 
tions with other representatives more 
formal or less formal? The responses 
were distributed as follows 


Number Percent 


Much more formal 

1 

1 

More formal 

2 

3 

Same 

11 

14 

Less formal 

59 

77 

Much less formal 

4 

5 

Total 

77 

100 


Two comments illustrate contrasting 
attitudes toward the more informal U N 
society 

There is none of this silly stuff that 
there is m capitals Delegates 

at the United Nations become col 
leagues 

Protocol is not stiff here In fact there is 
no protocol at all The situation 

IS one of anarchy (p 135) 

Although there was probably no com 
mon definition of informal on the part 
of respondents the 82 percent who be 
lieve the United Nations to be more m 
formal tend to corroborate responses 
obtained on the unfriendly nations and 
across ranks communication questions 
There is clearly a feeling of much less 
restraint on the establishment of con 
tact with other diplomats than is the 
case at national capital sites 
The interview also investigated the 
diplomats perception of the exchange 
of information at the United Nations 
Each diplomat was asked As com 
pared with a post m a national capital 
here at the UN is it more difficult or 
less difficult to exchange off the record 
information with another nation? The 
following replies were obtained 


Number Percent 


Much more difficult 

0 

0 

More difficult 

3 

4 

Same 

21 

28 

Less difficult 

41 

55 

Much less difficult 

9 

12 

Total 

74 

99 


The two comments below were made 
by respondents who thought it less 
difficult to exchange off the record 
information at the United Nations 

In a national capital when one ambas 
sador goes to visit another ambassador 
each knows that the one has come for 
some specific reason It s not just a social 
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mt Here hvo ambassadors can just begin 

2Lg and one can end out something 

ta the other without the other pmon 
bowing that this was the specific purpose 
of the meeting 

There is a daily exchange of views that 
goes on at the UN that would be impos 
able in a national capital "here 

was ]ust no such common meeting P 
m Washington as there is m New Y^k 
You couldn’t just go down to the State De 
partment and sit around chatting wit 
diplomats from other countries (pi) 

Another dimension of the usefulness 
of the United Nations as an arena tor 
the exchange of information was alM 
explored by ashing “Is your UN 
mission more important as a source ot 
information than a post in a national 
capital? These were the replies 


Most important 
More important 
Same 

Less important 
Total 


Ntimbffr 

9 

25 

3 

7 

44 


Percent 

20 

57 

7 

16 

100 


h IS notable that 34 respondents did 
reply to this question, with a num- 
feeling unable to compare the two 
l^nds of diplomatic sites on this basis 
because they considered them to be 
so different that they found compari 
son impossible As one delegate ex- 
pressed It 

Ilin UN IS our best over all observation 
This IS the best place to find out how 
general international winds are blow 
'og However, if our government wanted 
*0 Vnovv specificrlly about something that 
going on m Pans, it would contact 
'c ambassador in Pans (p 188) 


One of the qualities of the United 
jj^hons as a source of information is 
ahiht> of diplomats to contact 


quicUy a large number of countries As 

one delegate explained It 

When a piece of news like this takes 
pie from a large number of counta 

Lre^e^rmln^people even present 
(P 192) 

interview dat^ are based on partici 

m mind that tn y on direct 

pant phenomena under 

measures ot me p 
examination rurth ° ^ Nations 

pansons all made by 

and „ PJeVe at the time active 

diplomats who ^ leplication 

in United Nations national 

of the study with ^ o^ide addi- 

capital diplomats wouU pro^^^ 
tional data tha -^jnle recognizing 

reliable comparison W to 

these Seance of the 

probe the pote Nations com- 

Sharacteristics of UnUed ^ 
munications as p i suggest that, 

pants The data presen^^d^Jg^^ 

when an ^ Nations body, its 

agenda of a United j^jjected by 

consideration is n V for 

the rules of procedure an 

public debate and decis diplomatic 

Ft IS also th^norms for inter- 
community wlmj and intergmern- 

governmenti^o exchange are d.f- 

mental t"‘°'™„.,,nnal capitals 
ferent than m 0“' o j J speculating 
There are g;°“"n,al eommiin.eation 

"s-SonM 
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capacity for managing conflict For 
example, the communication system at 
the United Nations brings to mind 
March and Simons (1963) discussion of 
‘channelling of information” in their 
summary of the propositions to be 
found m the literature on Organtza- 
tions By channelling of information, 
they mean "limiting the number of 
organization members to whom any 
given bit of information is transmitted' 
^ 128) The available data on inter- 
governmental communications at the 
United Nations suggest that there is 
less channelling of information at the 
United Nations than in national capi- 
tals March and Simon assert that 
‘The greater the channelling of infor 
mation processing, the greater the dif- 
ferentiation of perceptions within the 
organization” (p 128) FanelU (1956) 
reports a strikingly similar finding 

to the extent that the individual is 
cut off from significant interaction with 
others he is likely to develop "private ’ (as 
opposed to ‘ shared ) frames of reference 
which effectively limit his grasp of social 
reality 

Extending this idea to the community 
situation under consideration here, we 
suggest that high communicators are 
likely to perceive the commuxufy jjj a 
different way than do low communicators 
(p 443) 

March and Simon find that differing 
perceptions of reality are one of the 
causes of conflict This suggests that 
the United Nations communication 
system would tend to dimmish conflict 
that IS based on diffenng percepbons 
of reality 

The greater amount of face to face 
interaction at the United Nations per 
mits the communication of additional 
information through gesture, facial 
expression, and tone of voice It also 
permits a variety of opportunities for 
feedback in parliamentary debate. 


small negotiation sessions, and im- 
promptu encounters in corridors and 
lounges Leavitt and Mueller (1955) 
offer experimental evidence that both 
face-to-face contact and feedback re- 
sulting from opportunity to ask ques- 
tions provide a receiver with a better 
understanding of what a sender is try- 
ing to communicate They also report 
that when there is opportunity for feed- 
back both "the sender and the receiver 
can feel, correctly, more confident that 
they have respectively sent and re- 
ceived accurately” (p 414) This sug- 
gests that conflict generated by inac- 
curate communications and also by 
lack of confidence in communication 
systems would tend to be diminished 
at the United Nations 
Related also are Kelley's (1950) find- 
ings in the study of communication in 
hierarchies He found that "communi- 
cation serves as a substitute for real 
upward locomotion m the case of low- 
status persons who have little or no 
possibility of real locomotion” (p 55) 
Hermann (1961) has proposed the ap- 
plication of this proposition to inter- 
national organizations, suggesting that 
providing a place “for smaller and de- 
veloping countries to become high 
communicators, makes them better 
able to endure a status position which 
otherwise can be modified by peaceful 
means only by a rather long process” 


NONNATIONAL ROLES 

Though there is much truth in the 
often repeated assertion that an inter- 
national organization is nothing more 
than a composite picture of member 
nabons, this is not entirely true Inter- 
national organizations hai e nonnational 
roles that are performed both by mem- 
bers of secretariats and by national 
oflBcials These nonnational roles have 
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limited capacity for affecting 
tonal reins. 1=^““ f X 1 

nnder the scrutiny of '’“^les made up 
ol national representatives Neverthe 
less, they comprise a social stru 
that intervenes in relations be \v 
naUonal roles from different nations 
Discussion will first focus on nationa 
diplomats who perform nonnationa 
roles, followed by consideration ot tne 
more widely publicized nonnationat 
roles of members of secretariats n 
formation has largely been obtainea 
through personal observation and dis 
cussion with United Nations diplomats 

National Offiaals 


The parliamentary framework of in- 
tergovernmental relations in the United 
Nations, and in other international or- 
ganizations as well, requires that na- 
tional officials assume a variety of non- 
national roles Efforts to make col- 
lective decisions m committees with as 
many as 114 members stimulate the 
aggregation of national interests, divi- 
sion of labor, and die assignment or 
leadership roles Some of the roles that 
^e created to serve those purposes, 
snch as those of officials m committees 
nf the General Assembly, are filled by 
election or formal appointment In 
ether cases more informal selection 
place, such - - 


be discussed first facilitators of agree- 
ment representatives of a group o 

nirtis and intellectualleaders 

A uid Nations diplomat may fa 

mediating '’^tween ^ g^d 

points of "evv “^Sfthat has 
common ground m f “°“[jj„aybe 
such diverse tendenmes tha‘^‘ ^ 
unable to take mdivid 

tion efforts rang comdor 

ual inibatives m g cer- 

to more formal ses g g W repre- 

mmreprese^are^a^eds y^ 

sentatives from pnnflictmg parties 

oril^^natmnK non- 

An example ot M ^ 

national roles ^n be^ P ^ y ^ J 


as the selection of 
those who serve as intellectual leaders 
of the diplomatic community, as facili- 
tators of agreement, and as representa- 
fi'es of a number of nations m nego 
Rations All of these nonnational roles 
0‘P to make the social structure found 
at the United Nations more elaborate 
nun that found m national capitals 
make the United Nations and 
IN ^ international organizations more 
han a society of national officials and 
^^ctanats 

three kinds of more informal 
^ that were mentioned above will 


same person , P General Assem- 
Special Session of the 

bly on P«^‘=®'’f^”|,Lpportionment 

The major issue was th pp 

of expenses for me ^ 

peace keeping forces g 

levs The Soviet bloc ana^g.,t all, 

obiected to any apP , 1,^3 been 

saying that 5 that violated the 

mcurred remainder of the 

Charter Most their re- 

^-iSS’h^^pfa-rr^ 

most of the money req developed 

other side "If"® i*d weU over a ma- 

nations who con pre- 

jonty of apportionment more 

ferred methods o PP ,n its 

favorable to fa the necess^ 

group I" LWired number 

money and ^ betiveen the 

of votes, a oomp™™/^ An agree- 
tsvo groups 'va® ^ ten-nalmn 

moot was nego teams. H'J 


ment was nego 1 Eve 

group made up m developed 

mpresentatives from 

nations and hve 
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veloped nations A Canadian repre- 
sentative served as chairman of the 
negotiation sessions and is given much 
credit by both sides for helping to 
mediate points of difference between 
them However, he also served as a 
forceful Canadian spokesman and 
would at these tunes tell the group that 
he was stepping out of his role as 
chairman In addition, he was chair- 
man of the developed nation negotia- 
ting team 

Delegates may also attempt to facili- 
tate agreement through refusing to 
a stsad rn d?re esdy of de- 

bate, m the belief that it is necessary 
for some to hold aloof so that they are 
available for mediation At the same 
time they may be working hard pn 
vately, encouraging others to introduce 
resolutions and perhaps even wnting 
resolutions for them to introduce Will- 
ingness to accept public anonymity, 
and even anonymity so far as some of 
their colleagues are concerned, may 
permit delegates to exert considerable 
influence by selecting the one who wiU 
take the public initiative on a given 
item and perhaps even by wnting his 
speech and resolution Such strategies 
may, of course, be used as more effec 
tive means of advancing national poU 
icy than public debate For example, 
the United States may decide that cer^ 
tain proposals it wishes to make will be 
more likely to get a sympathetic hear 
mg if introduced by a small nation 
rather than by the IJnited States On 
the other hand, delegates at times de 
prive themselves of the opportunity to 
advance the preferred policy of their 
o^vn nation m the interest of advancm^ 
what seems to be the most feasibly 
basis for general agreement 

Diplomats may also represent a num 
her of nations in negotiations with 
other diplomats In one instance m n 
General Assembly committee in 1962, 
two diplomats from Western nations 


met with representatives of Afro-Asian 
nations in an attempt to arrange a com- 
promise between a resolution favored 
by the Afro Asians and Western amend- 
ments The Western diplomats under- 
took these negotiations not as repre- 
sentatives of their oan nations but as 
representatives of a group of nations, 
having the power to commit other 
Western nations to a compromise with- 
in certain specified limits This success- 
ful effort was the conclusion to an 
intriguing parliamentary drama in 
which one of the Western negotiators 
had actuaffy participafecf m the writing 
of the Afro-Asian resolution This was 
done with the desire to get a moderate 
Afro Asian resolution introduced early 
in the debate that would have suflficient 
backing to head off possibly more ex- 
treme drafts When other Western 
nations would not support the resolu- 
tion, this diplomat then attempted 
to salvage as much of it as possible 
through representing the West in nego- 
tiations that produced a compromise 
In this case the Western diplomat, who 
played so important a role, was never 
associated publicly with either the 
Afro Asian resolution, the proposed 
Western amendments, or with the 
eventual compromise He played a very 
minor role in the public debate, and, 
therefore, he left no public record of 
his efforts In fact, only some of the 
committee members were aware of his 
significant part in the eventual compro- 
mise solution 

Some diplomats become intellectual 
leaders in certain problem areas be- 
cause of the information they possess 
and are able to bring to bear on prob- 
lems at hand This superior knowledge 
may be explained by a variety of 
factors long tenure, the importance of 
a problem area to the diplomat’s gov- 
ernment, his personal interest, or per- 
haps his experience on a U N subcom- 
mittee or special mission that studied 
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‘SplB .( a* Wnd oi rol. « 
proiided by some of the “embers o 
it hvelve-man Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Qnestions, who review the Secretary- 
Ceneral’s annual budget before i i 
presented to the Administrate an 
Ldoetary Committee (Fifth CoftiV 
tee) of the General Assembly each tall. 
With rare exceptions, the recommen a 
tions of this committee are accepted y 
the General Assembly. Members or e 
hx-pkp.mor» Arlvi^nrv Committee, who 


...I Assembly. Memoerb ul 
tv,-el\ e-man Advisory Committee, wM 
sme on it as individual experts, sub- 
sequently play prominent roles in the 
General Assembly committee ori 
ters that have been examined in the 
Adnsory Committee. In the General 
Assembly committee they speak more 
than other members, and tneir advice 
is often sought. In a study of the Ad^- 
sor)' Committee, Singer (1957) de- 
^hes the ‘Two-Hat Problem that 
from persons serving both as 
experts on the Advisory Committee ana 
^ national representatives on the 
iitgCT body. He quotes Trygve Lies 
^sertion, when he was Secretary -Gen- 
that “memhership in the Advisory 
‘mitlce should disoualifv a person 


••u, uiai “memhership in the Advisory 
i^mitlee should disqualify a person 
tom service as a memocr or alternate 
J* the Fifth Committee.” Lie saw 


n Commutcc. 

III u situation where Advasory' 
^nmittcc members “also represent 
‘ •'‘ir Go\cmmf*nK. a 


^^ngcr in a 

;®’nmUtcc memuers uwu - - cciunu *' — , for 

Governments, as representatives J institutional * 
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meat from The 

from all for example, 

chairman of a c > f^om 

normally ® ^his oivn that 

countries unfnend y bearing to all 
he has ‘“leered d£te"in® ivays 

and has not s nation. One 

advantageous to his geessary to 

reason a *air“an Ends tt tie 

do this is that te‘ahabon 

treatment could be q ^ ^ P^j from 

other bodies o^air. But it is 

other f“°"^’’d,at unfairness might 
also the ease “ ; of his own com- 
^vreck the |ing unnecessary 

mittee by This route is 

argument and w there is a 

avoided, it of chairmen and 

desire on J? . jj to be recognized 
other elected ^ „ result, ehair- 

as good patfatt^"; A 
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iscrs, in the [General Assem* 

V j . . . where they act as advocates 
• ihc Advisory' Committee, or may 
- ITk* or vote against its rccommcnda* 

^ (p -toil). On the other hand, the 
r^^icipation of Advisorv’ Committee 
^'^''Vrs in ilie Fifth Committee ghc^ 
Tportunities for injecting their 
thorough knowledge of many 


naviiiB » getting resolutions m on 

meeting. “tulional norms for 

time. Thus. tl“ diplotw 


rdl other draw up recom- 
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alion of larger l)odics. Examples of 
sticli lasVs arc visiting missions to 
colonial territories and the Committee 
on Contributions of the General As- 
sembly which recommends how the ex- 
penses of the United Nations should be 
apportioned. Involvement in such tasks 
seems to have an effect on the behavior 
of nation.al delegations when reports 
arc submitted to the parent body. Par- 
ticipation provides a delegate’s govern- 
ment with new information that may 
affect polic)'. Furthermore, there is a 
tendenc)' for national delegations to 
support reports and recommendations 
for svhich their own diplomats share 
some responsibility. For example, pos- 
sibly Ixrcause of preoccupation with 
the lndia*China border dispute, the 
Indian delegation was most inactive 
in the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee of the Gcneml Assembly in 
I9G1 Howcscr. when the Committee 
on Contributions made its report, sug- 
gt‘sling a formula for mahing budgeta^' 
assessments on members, tlic Indian 
delegation became quite active in 
efforts to obtain support for the report. 
Tills appeared to be related to the fact 
that the Committee on Contributions’ 
r^rl was presented by its Indian 
chairman, n former Indian Ambassador 
to tlic Unitcsl Nations. 

Tliough tlicre is c\'idcncc to indicate 
that United Nations diplomats handling 
Iwth national and nonnational roles 
are adept at wearing more than one 
hat. there is also intlication of stress 
l)ctween different roles lliat arc l>cing 
handlcsl by one ^rson. For example, 
tiuring rwnt private negotiations* in 
the Unitwl Nations General Assembly, 
in uhich a few delegates were trying 
to find a solution acceptable to the 
entire Assembly, a delegate said to me; 
"If some of our governments knew in 
detail uhal uc arc doing licrc, we 
\s-ould 1 h* firctl." William J. Goode 
(19C0) dratt-s attimlion to the fact that 


“conflicting [role] strains frequently 
result in changes in the social struc- 
ture.” It is clear that the nonnational 
roles that national diplomats perform 
at the United Nations are bringing 
change in the intergovernmental social 
structure, though as Goode concludes, 
“whether the resulting societal pat- 
tern is l)armonious* or integrated, or 
whether it is even effective in maintain- 
ing the society, are separate empirical 
questions” (p. 494). 

Tlie nonnational roles held by na- 
tional officials at the United Nations 
would appear to integrate the member- 
ship tljrough developing capacity for 
making common decisions. It has been 
described how occupants of these roles 
help to aggregate diverse interests 
around a common policj' and how they 
sometimes provide information and 
standards of judgment that are in- 
dependent of any particular national 
interest. In addition, the exercise of 
these roles by national officials per- 
mits them to inject new information 
and perspectives into their own na- 
tional systems. Sometimes their in- 
volvement in an international enterprise 
brings their government to support an 
activity that they might not otherwise 
have supported. Thus, there is some 
indication that the exercise of non- 
national roles lias an effect on national 
policies. 

Secretariat 

Secretariat roles at international or- 
ganization diplomatic sites have re- 
ceived more attention than nonnalional 
roles occupied by national diplomats. 
Interest is tisually focused, however, on 
certain dramatic activities on the part 
of high secretariat officials, such as 
mediation efforts of the Sccrctarj'- 
Gcncral of the United Nations in tlie 
Cuban crisis of 1962 and the Suez crisis 
of 1930. But the functioning of sccre- 
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also includes the continuous 
lion m an intergovernmental society by 
hundreds and sometimes thousands o 
international civil servants engaged m 
a multitude of aetivities It is this 
aspect of the performance ot secre- 
tanats that will be considered here 
As members of a secretariat take 
part m the daily life of an international 
organization, they provide a con inu 
ous flow of messages into its society 
They (a) inform others of past practice 
and accepted norms of the organiza- 
tion, (b) provide background informa- 
tion through documents and the spokeri 
word, ana (c) serve as nonnationaj 
monitors of relations among natiorml 
representatives and of the health or the 
organization Like some of the non- 
national role activity of national diplo- 
mats, much secretariat activity is more 
eSective if few know about it 
Secretariat officials, along with na- 
tional diplomats having long terms or 
service in an international organization, 
serve as reservoirs of knowledge on 
past practice and accepted norms in a 
vanety of ways One example that can 
be publicly observed in the case of the 
United Nations is the support provided 
by the secretariat during public meel- 
mgs On the dais of a General Assem- 
bly committee the chairman, a national 
diplomat, has on one side of him the 
Undersecretary responsible for secre- 
tanat activities on the problems being 
debated and on the other side a com- 

mutpp \xKT fVip sRcre- 


tanat 

ed and on the other side a cum- 
uuttee secretary provided by the secre- 
tariat Committee chairmen change 
each year, hut there is considerable 
continuity m the undersecretary and 
committee secretary posts There is 
aho continuity in the stafEs that assist 
hose officials and sit behind them on 
the dais Even if a chairman has served 
*u the committee on previous occasions, 
c has not had expenence in gindmg 
'0 Work of the committee and must 


rely a great deal on experienced mem- 
bers of the secretariat when the mtnca 
cies of both substance and procedure 

"ThTchairmg of a General Assembly 

committee thus becomes a cooperative 

the chairman keep an eye ™ * P 
‘enctraVs tbos^l intending - propose 

conv— ”e 

t^^hirToperativ^^ 

pSiESS 

stop the private negot^ jgbate m any 
place alongside p , achieves 

parliamentary body 

I fruitful consensus T^fai t^ ^ 

debate at the to dis- 

permit an public 
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often more than participating diplo 
mats can consume Secretariats thus 
are common information agencies for 
participating nations, thereby tending 
to increase agreement on what the facts 
are and what the significant problems 
are H G Nicholas, in The Untied Na 
tions as a political tnstituUon (1959), 
asserts 

The collection, ordering and providing of 
information at the points where it is most 
needed and can produce its greatest effect 
IS one of the most important services that 
N affi-cia-U d.vsc.h.a.rge It v& tcjich. toote 
than an archivist’s or statistician’s function, 
it IS political m the highest degree, calling 
for qualities of political judgment and 
forethought no less than of accuracy and 
integrity (p 147) 

The documentary product of the 
secretariat is particularly important for 
the small national missions which can 
not afford research staffs Information 
IS not only provided in documents but 
also in a continual round of discussion 
between secretariat and national diplo 
mats, in lounges and corridors, in 
secretariat offices, and during public 
meetings Two United Nations diplo- 
mats have written 

Many international civil servants have 
better technical qualifications for discuss 
mg some of the subjects withm the juris 
diction of ECOSOC than do the govern 
ment representatives attending particular 
meetings It is sometimes difficult to avoid 
feelings of inferiority on the part of dele 
gates, and of superiority on the part of 
the Secretariat caused by a misunder 
standing of the nature of their functions 
(Hadwen & Kaufmann, 1962, p 21) 

On occasions the secretariat provides 
nonnational pools of information that 
erode away some of the more extreme 
information products of national gov- 
ernments An example has been the 
information supplied by secretariat and 


rational diplomats who have gone to 
colonial territories on visiting missions 
Information provided both by nations 
administering territories and by nations 
attacking their colonial administrations 
has received effective challenge by in 
formation collected under United Na- 
tions auspices 

There are a variety of ways in which 
secretariat personnel can act as non 
national monitors of an international 
system represented m an organization 
This may simply mean correcting a 
message garbled m transit between 
two nations, or making certain that 
antagonists stay in contact through the 
good offices of the secretariat Secre- 
tariats cannot always help, do not 
always seize all opportunities, nor do 
they act with desired effect in all situ- 
ations But the nonnational element 
they provide m the continuing conver 
sation m an international organization 
IS different than the contribution of any 
nation From their nonnational posture 
they sometimes see undesirable con- 
sequences of certain projected actions 
that more partisan diplomats do not 
see in the heat of battle They are a 
continuing source of suggestions on 
how things might be done Not in- 
frequently there is an available na 
tional diplomat willing to take credit 
for advancing their ideas On occasion 
the suggestions of the secretariat may 
consist of texts of resolutions and have 
even included speeches introducing 
resolutions 

This brief discussion of secretariats 
has highlighted some of their less pub- 
licized though not necessarily less 
significant, contributions In particular. 
It has demonstrated that secretariat 
participation in the political process 
in international organizations is not 
TOnfined to the dramatic mediation or 
“quiet diplomacy” of a few high rank- 
mg officials Many members of secre- 
tariats are also vital participants in the 
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coTtmuous debate and discussion m 
which national officials are engc g 
Because of their tenure, 
detachment (from national roles), they 
are able to exert influence on decisions 
In this respect they have an impact 
on policy in much the same way as 
members of national bureaucracies 
Like national officials who also oc- 
cupy nonnational roles, members o 
secretanats can also occasionally injec 
mlormation and perspectives gamed in 
tbeir roles into the foreign affairs ap 
paratuses of their own nations While 
from one viewpoint it may be regretted 
that the national origins of members of 
secretanats may inhibit loyalty to an 
international organization, national af- 
filiations permit secretariats to have 
lines of communication to resident na- 
tional diplomats that are at times quite 
useful On some occasions contact be- 
tiveen secretanat officials and national 
diplomats is looked upon with suspi 
cion One occasion received much note 
m the press when the United Nations 
Undersecretary for Political Affairs, a 
Soviet citizen, passed several notes to 
the Soviet representative during a 
Security Council meeting The assump 
tion by the press that the Undersecre 
tary was engaging in improper conduct 
never supported by information 
content of his messages 
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because it recruits a disproportionate 
number of its officers from a few North- 
eastern schools In response, the For- 
eign Service is intensifying recruitment 
m other areas and is also encouraging 
officers to spend their leaves among 
the people in their native states It is 
hoped that this program will extend 
the links between the implementation 
of United States foreign policy m the 
field and the population throughout the 
nation Is it reasonable to expect that 
links between secretariats and their 
constituent national governments are 
any less important? 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
OF PARTICIPANTS 

The flow of mformation, patterns of 
contact, and exercise of and contact 
with new roles provide new kinds of 
experiences for participants m inter- 
national organizations The members 
of national missions are, like mem- 
bers of all diplomatic missions, ex- 
tensions of national bureaucracies 
However, broader geographic scope 
of contact, more numerous discussions 
with diplomats from other nations, and 
perhaps exercise of nonnational roles 
require them to see a broader pano- 
rama of the world than before Members 
of secretariats have similar experiences, 
usually with more intense effect, be- 
cause of their greater independence 
from the governments of their own na- 
tions The learning experiences of indi 
vidual participants m an international 
organization are a factor that contrib- 
utes to the quality of its society The 
images that participants acquire of the 
organization itself and of the mlema 
tional system that is represented in it 
affect the communication patterns that 
these individuals establish and the kind 
of social environment that they help 
provide for other participants In addi- 


tion, when these individuals move on 
to other roles, probably elsewhere in 
their national governments, they may 
apply their learning at other sites 
Addressing themselves to the effects 
of participation in the United Nations, 
two career diplomats wrote as follows, 
after serving for several years in the 
missions of Canada and the Nether- 
lands to the United Nations 

In the U N the word “diplomat” 
IS rapidly losing its old connotation of ele 
gance and wealth As the U N security 
services have noted, ‘ It is difficult to tell 
the delegates from the visitors ” Thus the 
U N has had an effect even on the ap 
pearance of U N delegates, and by its 
methods of operation possibly on their 
characters There is no doubt that the per- 
sonal and parliamentary experience which 
delegates get at the U N may have long 
run consequences of value to the mter- 
national community (Hadwen & Kauf 
mann, 1962, p 54) 

B F Matecki (1957) offers a support- 
ing observation when he mentions “the 
profound changes that the personal 
contact of members of United States 
delegations to international institutions 
has wrought in their thinking and out- 
look” (p 143) He also cites examples 
in which United States delegates have, 
as a result of changed attitudes, been 
able to get United States policy 
changed (pp 92, 142-143, 159-160) 
Alexander Dallin (1962) writes the 
following about Soviet officials 

While there are wide variations, one 
gams the impression that Soviet personnel 
stationed at the U N —be' it with the 
USSR mission or on the United Nations 
staff— tend to be more practical and prag 
matic in outlook than those in the ‘ home 
office , at tunes, they seem less concerned 
with doctrine than with success And while 
It IS easy to exaggerate such nuances, 
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Here are occasional suggestions of differ- 
ent percepbons of reality (p 96) 

The writer has investigated the 
dimensions of learning experiences 
quired through participation in the 
United Nations by means of interviews, 
discussions with delegates, and by ob- 
servation The interviews were con- 
ducted in 1959 with twenty-five Gen- 
eral Assembly delegates both during 
the first two weeks of their service in 
the General Assembly and two months 
hter^ The sample includes nine dele- 
gates from the Far East, three from 
the Middle East, six from Europe, three 
horn Africa, and four from the Amer- 
icas These delegates all had their first 
experience in the United Nations dur- 
ing the penod between the before- 
after experience interviews Thir- 
teen came to the General Assembly 
from other foreign affairs posts (eight 
horn their respective foreign offices and 
“''6 from overseas posts) Of the re- 
maining twelve, three came from other 
go'emment posts, four were parhamen- 
hnans, and five were private citizens 
yiic interviews revealed that, after 
py two months at the United Na- 
the participants were aware of 
expanded number of issues and na- 
twenty three who were 
, ^ to select an agenda item for 
firTit felt able to do so 

the pretest At least eleven of the 
and probably more, did 
j A enough to discuss an 

a Item However, all delegates 


Zfp willing to discuss an 
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foreign office who indi- 
bad never even heard 


of some of the African countries that 
his committee discussed As an exam- 
ole he cited the North and South 
Cameroons, still dependent temtones 
SThe Ze He indicated that he now 
knew “how they emerged vvhat favors 
concerning them have political signifi 
ZS and what the role of various 

“ism relation to such countries as 
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SS— 3.- 
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report on these interviews see Alger, 1963c 
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took the position it did on nnny issues In 
a surprising number of instances, delegates 
altered their views on matters under dis 
cussion after acquiring addition'll bade 
ground as a result of talks with representa 
tives of the United States and of other 
mtions (Camah'in & Judd 1958, p 3) 

Although the interview did not have 
a question on the point, four delegates 
emphasized the importance of oppor- 
tunities to establish face to face con 
tact with officials of other nations At 
the end of his interview a Western 
European delegate volunteered this 
statement 

On my committee men come year after 
year, and friendly relatioris continue de 
spite disagreement over policy It is very 
important that people in international con 
ferences know each other well It permits 
the reaching of compromises One has 
choices of many kinds of words for stating 
the same thing in either very polite or very 
rash words With friends, you are more 
likely to use friendly words Therefore, it 
IS useful to have friends negotiating m 
international conferences 

Some delegates had seen some na 
lions as negative stereotypes whose 
policies were grossly simplified and 
exaggerated Under these conditions 
face to face contact in the United Na' 
tions is much like other mtercultural 
exchange in which “contact will pro 
vide richer and more accurate informa' 
tion about other people and will show 
them to be much like members of ones 
own group’ (Katz, I960, p 193) Not 
all stated the effects of face to face ex' 
perience as dramatically as an Afncan 
delegate who said of the delegations of 
some nations “It has helped me to 
realize that they are, after all, human 
beings ” 


Although the interviews were not 
designed to test the proposition, evi- 
dence gathered in the interviews and 
other information available leave little 
doubt that participation in the United 
Nations expands the number of nations 
as well as the number of issues of 
which the delegate is aware Interview 
material suggests that this awareness 
extends the number of nations and 
number of issues in which the delegate 
feels involved and sometimes for which 
he even feels some responsibility 
There is also evidence to indicate that 
there is sometimes a change m the de/e 
gate’s affective map of the world, that 
is, m whom he designates as the “good 
guys’ and the ‘bad guys ’’ As the posi 
tions of nations become known on a 
wider range of issues, it becomes more 
difficult to evaluate these nations as 
being either all good or all bad 
Thus it appears that participation in 
an international organization tends to 
give the participant a more extensive 
and more realistic image of the system 
of nations represented and perhaps a 
feeling of more extended involvement 
The intergovernmental society in the 
organization provides a microcosm of 
this system that enables the delegate 
to see the total system in operation, 
look into the faces of officials from all 
Its units, and direct words to those 
faces and see and hear their response 
In the United Nations he may feel that 
113 other nations are too many to con 
tend with at one time and might wish 
not to try, but he is nevertheless con- 
tinually reminded of their presence 
Delegates from all countries have 
votes, and delegates from countries he 
might consider insignificant may have 
influence by virtue of talent or elected 
post The good guys” are not always 


» Cardozo concludes that cxpcr.euees of Mtsonal offic.als serv,ug as pemanent rcprescnlat.ves 
to the European Common, ties have made them Help to be more devoted to mternat.onai 
cooper, .on than many of the offlmals avth whom they deal m them own government depart 
merits (1962, p 108) 
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^Otag With him and the “bad guys 
«Les are Thus the pointed wrdls 
of certitude that isolate the 
■had” may be eroded round In tne 
mterviews, a Norwegian parliamen- 
tarian stated “I will go back with a 
dearer view of the fact that my nation 
belongs to the whole world 
Interviews with General Assemmy 
delegates, before experience in the 
bod), also revealed considerable 
ranee of how the General Assembly 
operates One revelation of this was the 
postlest question that asked how ex- 
penences in the General Assembly 
'«ere different than had been expected 
Three delegates indicated that they 
bad had no clear expectations at all, 
of these were from foreign offices 
Of the twelve who experienced differ- 
^ces from what they had expected, 
three delegates from smaller nations 
"we surprised at the prominent roles 
nations play in the Assembly A 
Parliamentarian had thought that the 
^eral Assembly ‘would be a forum 
tor speeches’ But during his Assembly 
^^enence, he found that “draft resolu- 
tions imohe a good deal of lobbying 
and negotiation’ He had “had no idea 
^g^tbis” A delegate from a foreign 
o®ce found that ‘things that go on m 
0 wmdor seem more important’ than 
0 bad anticipated Ten of the twenty- 
mo responded that their experiences 
Ole no different than expected It 
^ i^arVahle to find, however, that 
.^0 of these had said in the pretest that 
Vk "Quid not differ much from 
^’Obligations m the foreign office, 
o’o 'be posttest he said that his 
'be General Assembly were 
different from those in the for- 
^SnofRcc 
In 
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tional organizations, such as “multi 
lateral’ and “public," oflFer only partial 
images of these institutions Matenal 
drawn from interviews and personal 
observations at the United Nations has 
been presented as evidence supporting 
this assertion After explicating how in- 
ternational organizations affect inter- 
governmental communications, we sug- 
gested some potential consequences of 
these effects for international conflict 
Following description of nonnational 
roles m international organizations, it 
was indicated how these roles provide 
a social structure that helps to link na- 
tions in a common political process and 
how these roles have subtle effects on 
national policies While reporting on 
the broadened perspective of the inter- 
national system and the new social 
skills that are acquired by participants 
in international organizations, it was 
indicated that these learning experi 
ences contribute to the distinctive 
milieu of international organizations 
Since most officials who participate in 
international organizations eventually 
move on to other posts in their national 
governments, these learning experi- 
ences are later fed directly into govern 
ments 

On the basis of these three probes 
into the social fabric of one interna- 
tional organization, more general con- 
clusions Will now be drawn as a 
contribution to the development of in 
temational organization theory An 
international organization is a micro- 
cosm of an international system that is 
created through involving representa- 
tives from national governments in par 
liamentary like activity These micro- 
cosms differ from the international 
systems they represent, however, in 
that they are m some respects more 
hie small soaeties and parliaments 
than international systems Participants 
in the organization learn about the 


other units in the system primarily 
through direct contact with human be- 
ings rather than through indirect 
means Communications are less like 
those usually found between large or- 
ganizations and more like those within 
decentralized organizations or in par- 
liaments This not only permits the 
development of new contacts and an 
increase in quantity of communications, 
but also extends the lands of informa 
tion that can be exchanged, permitting 
greater off the record” exchanges 
International organizations are also 
more than microcosms of international 
systems in that they become new units 
m these systems Not only do they de- 
velop norms for intergovernmental 
communications and for the develop- 
ment of consensus that are different 
from the rest of the system, but they 
also have an array of nonnational roles 
that become involved in intergovern- 
mental relations There is a body of 
permanent officials who participate in 
the definition of norms and in moni- 
toring intergovernmental relations Na- 
tional officials are also co opted into 
nonnational roles One important way 
m which international organizations 
are different from nation units is the 
fact that they overlap these units The 
exercise by national officials of inter- 
national organization roles is one mani- 
festation of this overlap It is important 
that what Guetzkow (1961, p 61) calls 
an “exclusiveness norm” does not in- 
hibit national offiaals from performing 
nonnational roles m the way an ex 
elusiveness norm inhibits an individual 
from serving two national governments 
at the same fame Since the existence of 
a relatively small quantity of over 
lapping memberships is one of the 
distinguishing charactenstics of inter- 
national systems, this feature of m- 
temafionaZ organizations attracts our 
attention Overlapping group member- 
ships have been cited by a number of 
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mteis as restraints on intergroup con- 

filct ® 1 , 

Participation m international orgaiii- 
zations tends to produce national poli- 
cies that are responsive to total systems 

represented in organizations rather 

than policies responsive to individual 
units Effective response to the parlia- 
mentary decision making miheu or an 
mtemational organization creates 
sure for greater decision latitude on the 
part of representatives in international 
organizations This suggests that there 
are pressures on nations that participate 
m international organizations for re 
sponsweness to the external environ- 
ment that are in some respects greater 
than those in more traditional diplo 
matic relations Max Beloflf (1961) sup- 
ports this liTifi nf snecnlation whe 


matic relations Max Beloflf (1961) sup- 
ports this line of speculation when he 
deludes, after examining recent de 
'dopments in British participation m 
foreign affairs 

In bilateral negotiations national objec 
t^'cs are pre determined, the object of 
^gotiation IS to reconcile those of one 
party those of the other, by compro 
where necessary, on their respec 
demands In multilateral negotiations, 
j national interest cannot be settled m 
^Qvance, but is worh ' ' 

^ a “seminar’ 


lerest cannoc oe sen.ic'a i.. 
> worked out co operatively 
atmosphere, more like that 
• ’ One of 


“ seminar atmosphere, more l 
® an interdepartmental committee 
^ features of the new type of multi 
J^al negotiation is that one can never be 
m v/hat is going to come up next 
^ makes detailed instructions on tactics 
"^I«»sihle{p 176) 
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1959 They complained that the hnks 
between (t'ash.Sgton and New To* 
cause United States participation to be 
“Lmbersome and slow to respond to 
ch^ging situations” They concluded 

If nohey is to be pursued efEechvely m 
a GeLal Assembly which 
fiO other nations-nations whose diftering 
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‘ influence pie ) ma) be increased m the 
same 

In handling problems, the United 
Nations not only offers decision making 
bodies, such as the Assembly and coun 
oils, but builds an intergo\emmentaI 
socict) around a problem When a 
problem arises, such as the Congo or 
the financing of peace keeping opera 
tions, this societ) is continually active 
on the problem, whether more formal 
bodies are in session or not It facili 
tales continual adjustments in national 
policies tending to substitute a host of 
small adjustments for extraordinary 
confrontations that require adjustments 
of great magnitude Thus relations are 
conducted more through a host of 
capillaries and less through a few mam 
arteries \\hcn a problem c%entually 
reaches the public arena in the As 
sembl} or one of the councils, the out 
come will bo importantl) shaped b) the 
nature of the intcrgoicmmcntal society 
that has developed around the issue 
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The next chapter concludes our exploration of situations involving 
direct interactions among persons of different nationality The chapter 
focuses on personal contacts that occur in the context of international 
exchanges— specifically, contacts between foreign students and na- 
tionals of the host country Here we are dealing with cross-national 
interactions in which the participants function as individuals, rather 
than as official representatives of their countries In an unofficial sense, 
however— and sometimes even m a semi official sense— foreign students 
may very well see themselves as “ambassadors” of their countries, and 
are often treated by their hosts as national representatives This is, in 
fact, one of the characteristic features of a great deal of the informal 
interaction that takes place between traveler and host 
In Chapter 4 we were pnmanly concerned with the effects of per- 
sonal contact on the images of the traveler and his host Chapter 15 
draws, to a considerable degree, on the same sources of data The 
emphasis, however, is on the nature of the interaction processes that 
occur in this type of contact situation What are some of the special 
problems that anse in interpersonal relationships when these take place 
across national boundaries? What factors determine the degree of 
tension, the ease and openness of communication, and the level of 
understanding m such relationships? How are interactions affected by 
the visitor’s perception of the relative status of his own nation and 
the host nation, by the cultural differences between the two nations, 
by the visitor's commitment to his own country, and by the goals that 
he brings to the experience^ What kinds of contact are conducive to 
the development of long-term relationships, based on common interests 
and tasks? These are the questions to which Chapter 15 addresses 
itself 

Successful international exchanges have the potential of creating 
international networks, based on common interests and experiences, 
that cut across national boundanes Such networks could complement, 
on an unofficial level, some of die developments inherent m the grow- 
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Personal Contact in 
International Exchanges* 


Anita L. Mishler 


^long with the increase in interna* 
tionnl tensions that has characterized 
the years since the end of World War 
II, there has also been a striking in- 
crease in direct international contacts 
Ever increasing numbers of people 
choose to sojourn in another country 
for varying periods of time Not only 
have cross cultural contacts increased 
but they are qualitatively different 
from what they were at other points m 
time 

The present situation is unique in 
se\eral ways There are large numbers 
of people a\ho spend upN\ards of a jear 
li\ ing and \\ orking outside of their own 
countries There is a greatly increased 
\ anety m the forms of sojourn available 
and tnerefore in the segments of the 
population for whom opportunities to 
participate m such experiences anse 
The actuities of the United Nations 
and its committees require the recruit- 
ment of people of a arious skills who arc 


assigned to work in foreign settings and 
m collaboration with members of other 
nations Tlie technical aid activities of 
the United Stales and of other powers 
involve large numbers of experts and 
technicians who establish working re- 
lations with their counterparts in other 
nations Organizations such as the 
Peace Corps, which involves thousands 
of Americans, add to the scale and in- 
troduce a new form of cross cultural 
contact 

In this chapter we will be primarily 
concerned with the veritable army of 
students and scholars who travel to 
another country to pursue their studies 
and research and who become sojourn- 
ers abroad While the United States 
and other pow ers view the educational 
exchange programs as part of their 
foreign policy activities, these pro- 
grams are among the ones least likely 
to be conceived as w capons in the Cold 
War Therefore the goals of the so 


• This chapter is a product of a research proijnm on socnl influence and behavior change 
directed bj Herbert C Kelman and supported by Public Health Service Research Grant 
MH-072S0 from the National Institute of Mental Health The chapter has benefited from the 
suggestions of Lotto Bailj-n and Herbert C Kelmm 
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joumer are likely to be defined in indi- 
vidual terms and the contacts that he 
develops are likely to be viewed as 
ends in themselves rather than instru- 
ments of national policy. 

STUDENT EXCHANGES 

For centuries students have traveled 
to centers of learning in other lands. 
However, the great numbers of people 
involved in exchange programs at pres- 
ent and the variety of countries from 
which they come do in fact change the 
character of the population that par- 
ticipates in foreign study. Exchange 
students do not yet represent all the 
strata of their respective societies, but 
they are much more representative 
than was the case before World War II. 
There are many institutional and or- 
ganizational supports available so that 
recruitment is not limited to those who 
can themselves finance their education 
and travel abroad. It should be noted, 
however, that for visitors to the United 
States the English language require- 
i^ent still selects students from the 
elite groups, particularly in the newly 
developing nations. 

In addition to recruiting a wider 
range of participants, exchange pro- 
grams today take place in an interna- 
tionalized world. The milieu into which 
the exchange student or scholar re- 
turns makes it possible for him to act 
^ terms of the new experiences he has 
nadj ttje new views and wider com- 
mitments he has developed. Prior to 
World War II most international stu- 
dents who came to the United States, 
England, or Germany came for specific 
raining not available in their home 
J^untries. Once they acquired this 
raining and returned home, the ex- 
l^rience abroad rarely entered into 
eir personal or professional lives. They 
*Jtd little occasion to pursue interna- 


tional contacts and there were few 
paths or occupational structures that 
offered opportunities for individuals to 
develop careers in an international con- 
text. At the present time there is a 
greater likelihood that exchange schol- 
ars will take back not only the specific 
training for which they ventured 
abroad but also a view of their job in 
an international context and a personal 
and professional involvement in an in- 
ternational network. Moreover, they are 
more likely to bring these new learn- 
ings to a more accepting milieu than 
was the case heretofore. Bennett, Pas- 
sin, and McKnight (1958), in their study 
of the Japanese exchange student, dis- 
cuss the milieu into which the student 
returns as being crucial in affecting not 
only his readjustment to his home coun- 
try but also his view of the value of his 
experiences abroad. It can be assumed 
that the more accepting the milieu, the 
greater the likelihood that the returnee 
will build upon the experience in con- 
crete ways. 

It is likely that under these new con- 
ditions, excliange students will develop 
new views of the host country (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4). These new views 
do not necessarily imply wholly favor- 
able attitudes toward the host. For ex- 
ample, there is little evidence that 
cross-cultural contacts per se lead to 
favorable attitudes towards the foreign 
policies and activities of the host na- 
tion. Riegel (1953), in his study of Bel- 
gians who had studied in the United 
States, indicates that “while personal 
popularity of Americans was greater 
among former student exchangees than 
among other Belgians, no significant 
evidence could be found that this 
friendliness permanently affected atti- 
tudes to American national policies and 
behavior” (p. 322). But it is likely that 
a more complex and differentiated 
image of the host country will develop. 
The possibilities do exist in this new 
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joumer are likely to be defined in indi- 
vidual terms and the contacts that he 
develops are likely to be viewed as 
ends in themselves rather than instru- 
ments of national policy. 

STUDENT EXCHANGES 

For centuries students have traveled 
to centers of learning in other lands. 
However, the great numbers of people 
involved in exchange programs at pres- 
ent and the variety of countries from 
which they come do in fact change the 
character of the population that par- 
ticipates in foreign study. Exchange 
students do not yet represent all the 
strata of their respective societies, but 
they are much more representative 
than was the case before World War II. 
There are many institutional and or- 
ganizational supports available so that 
recruitment is not limited to those who 
can themselves finance their educaticm 
and travel abroad. It should be noted, 
however, that for visitors to the United 
States Ae English language require- 
ment still selects students from the 
elite groups, particularly in the newly 
developing nations. 

In addition to recruiting a wider 
range of participants, exchange pro- 
grams today take place in an interna- 
tionalized world. The milieu into which 
the exchange student or scholar re- 
turns makes it possible for him to act 
in terms of the new experiences he has 
had, the new views and wider com- 
mitments he has developed. Prior to 
World War II most international stu- 
dents who came to the United States, 
England, or Germany came for specific 
training not available in their home 
countries. Once they acquired this 
training and returned home, the ex- 
perience abroad rarely entered into 
their personal or professional lives. They 
had little occasion to pursue interna- 


tional contacts and there were few 
paths or occupational structures that 
offered opportunities for individuals to 
develop careers in an international con- 
text. At the present time there is a 
greater likelihood that exchange schol- 
ars will take back not only the specific 
training for which they ventured 
abroad but also a view of their job in 
an international context and a personal 
and professional involvement in an in- 
ternational network. Moreover, they are 
more likely to bring these new learn- 
ings to a more accepting milieu than 
was the case heretofore. Bennett, Pas- 
sin, and McKnight (1958), in their study 
of the Japanese exchange student, dis- 
cuss the milieu into which the student 
returns as being crucial in affecting not 
only his readjustment to his home coun- 
try but also his view of the value of his 
experiences abroad. It can be assumed 
that the more accepting the milieu, the 
greater the likelihood that the returnee 
will build upon the experience in con- 
crete ways. 

It is likely that under these new con- 
ditions, exchange students will develop 
new views of the host country (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4). These new views 
do not necessarily imply wholly favor- 
able attitudes toward the host. For ex- 
ample, there is little evidence that 
cross-cultural contacts per se lead to 
favorable attitudes towards the foreign 
policies and activities of the host na- 
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are aspects of the home country vis-a- 
vis the host country that elicit particu- 
lar sensitivities Thus, Watson and Lip- 
pitt (1955), in their study of Germans 
visiting Amenca m 1949, report de- 
fensiveness on the part of the Germans 
about their country, which was not 
simply due to cultural differences but 
was related to the recent defeat of 
Germany by America Lambert and 
Bressler (1956) found that Indian stu- 
dents were likely to respond stron^y 
to certain statements and questions by 
Americans from which they inferred 
an American view of India as a back- 
ward country This was particularly 
true for those students who adopted an 
ambassadorial role during their sojourn, 
that IS, who saw themselves as repre- 
sentatives of their country These 
of sensitivity are rooted in a long his- 
tory of relationship between India and 
Western nations based on the assump 
tion of India’s lower status and inabildy 
to govern itself Even students who 
come from developed Western coun 
tries are sensitive to certain questions 
asked by Americans about their coun- 
tries In interviews with Scandinavian 
exchangees in the United States (cur- 
rently being analyzed by the ^vTIler), 
many respondents expressed ^resent 
ment at American “ignorance about 
the differences among the Scandinavian 
countries They regarded this lack or 
information as a deprecation of the im 
portance of their home countries Dur- 
ing the course of their sojourn, 
ever, many of them came to explain the 
Americans’ lack of information on the 
basis of the size of the Scandinavian 
countnes They indicated that 
after all, did not know much about me 
differences between Texas and Cali 
forma Some areas of sensitivity are 
thus more easily overcome than others, 
particularly when the nations are more 
nearly equal and the sensitive areas 
therefore less crucial 


The exchangee’s experiences with re- 
spect to his areas of sensitivity will 
determine his behavior and his con- 
tacts If he encounters people and situ- 
ations that elicit these sensitivities, he 
IS likely to minimize contact, generalize 
feelings of resentment to larger parts of 
the host i\ation, and turn inward to- 
wards members of his own group Lam- 
bert and Bressler (1956) indicate that 
one of the most powerful influences 
upon the Indian student was the Amer- 
ican view of India as the Indian under- 


stood that view 

Morris (I960) studied exchange stu- 
dents at the University of Galifomia 
(Los Angeles) with the purpose of test- 
mg “the proposition that national status 
is an important determinant of the ad- 
lustment of foreign students dunng 
their stay m another country (p w; 
Several aspects of national status were 
considered perceived accorded na- 
tional status (the status the visitor 
thought Americans assigned his na- 
tion)? actual accorded national states 
(national status actually assigned by 
Americans), and ob)ective states (na- 
tional states based on the criterion of 
level of education in the country) I he 
four indices of adjustment were favor- 
ableness to the United States, personal 
satisfaction with stay, satisfacUon with 
educational and trainmg facilities and 
amount and kind of social contact mth 
Americans Of particular interest here 
IS the relationship betsveen national 
status variables and contact vvith Amer- 
icans Morris reports a high relation- 
ship between perceived areorded na- 
tional states and the depth of contact 
with Americans Those students who 
perceived that Amencans accorded 
Jheir nabon high states uere more 
hkely to develop deep friendships than 
were^ those who perceived that Ameri- 
cans accorded their nation low states 
These findings suggest ver)' dearly that 
the experience of national status dcpri 
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Situation for individuals to spend 
enough time in the other country to 
learn about it in its varying dimensions 
and aspects through developing con- 
tacts and establishing relationships 
They are then able to respond more in 
terms of a differentiated view and less 
m terms of a simple stereotype whwA 
can by definition only be relevant to 
one aspect of a nation and its people 

In addition to learning something of 
the complexities of another society, 
participants m these new forms of 
cross-cultural contact have the oppor- 
tunity of coming together with people 
who share specific tasks, professions, 
and interests These shared tasks could 
form the basis of continuing relation 
ships that are extranational in content 
and perhaps supranational in commit- 
ment 

The quality of the experience abroad, 
what the sojourner learns about the 
host country, and most particularly the 
development of lasting relationships 
with members of that country depend 
on his opportunities for developing 
contacts and on the nature of these 
contacts This chapter is concerned 
with examining the processes of face- 
to face contact and some of the pecul- 
iar problems that arise in interpersonal 
relationships when these take place 
across national boundaries 

For each student and for each re 
lationship there are many variables that 
affect these processes We will be par 
ticularly concerned here with four fac- 
tors antecedent to the trip abroad that 
can determine the exchange student’s 
opportunities to establish contacts and 
the quality of these contacts the so 
joiirner’s perception of the relative po 
sitions of his nation and the host nation, 
cultural differences between the two 
countries, the sojourners commitment 
to his own country, and the goals with 
which he comes to the experience 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF 
HOST NATION AND 
OWN NATION 

Nationality is the symbol around which 
many historical grievances and politi 
cal realities cluster, and cross cultural 
contacts take place within the frame 
work imposed by these issues A key 
set of factors that have a significant 
effect on interaction in the cross-na- 
tional situation IS the nature of the 
relationship between the visitor’s na- 
tion and the host nation For most peo- 
ple the fact of their nationality is rarely 
an item of concern or a major determi 
nant of behavior, except m times of 
national emergency or crisis In a situ- 
ation of sojourn m another country, 
however, national identification is likely 
to become a sahent consideration Even 
the cosmopolitan, who m his own coun 
try IS accustomed to think of himself 
as a citizen of the world, must respond 
in part as a national of his own country 
when he is a visitor m another land 
While it is true that individuals do not 
often confront each other as symbols 
of the histones of their respective na 
tional positions, these factors do come 
into play in the course of their contact 
The initial structuring of the situation 
of contact is often in terms of na- 
tionality, irrespective of the individuals 
involved Thus, it will vary depending 
upon whether there has been a history 
of dependency or colonialism, whether 
one nation is considered to be more 
advanced or affluent than the other, 
and whether the two nations are cur- 
rently allies or adversaries 

These factors are likely to affect 
what the sojourner brings to the inter- 
action his attitudes towards the host, 
his expectations of how he will be re 
garded and treated, his areas of sensi- 
tivity, his feelings of status threat or 
security For each national group there 
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CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

In a world of power, differences in na- 
tional status and the perception of 
status create problems for relationships 
among people In day-to-day interac- 
tions certain other differences may 
seriously impede genuine efforts to es- 
tablish and maintain contacts The so- 
journ situation is inevitably a situation 
in which the individual is confronted 
with a culture different from his own, 
in terms of customs, values, standards, 
and expectations Thus another set of 
factors that is likely to play a signifi 
cant role m the nature of the interac- 
tion between host and visitor is the 
degree and nature of the cultural dif- 
ferences between the two societies 
Here we are not dealing with the fact 
that the two societies represent differ- 
ent cultures and nationalities, but with 
the direct effect of these very differ- 
ences themselves, in other words, with 
the way in which these differences af- 
fect the course of the contact and inter- 
action 

The greater the cultural differences 
the greater is the likelihood that bar- 
riers to communication will arise and 
that misunderstandings will occur 
Visitors to America from more tradi 
tional societies, for example, will have 
particular difficulty in dealing with 
problems that arise out of status dif- 
ferentials Bennett et al (1958) suggest 
that among the Japanese the culturally 
accepted mode of interaction with in- 
dividuals of higher status is withdrawal 
or passive acceptance of the others 
definition of the situation Very differ- 
ent expectations, however, are com 
municated by Americans who often 
attempt to deny status differences 
These divergent views can cause con 
fusion for the Japanese visitor, who 
^ay respond by minimizing his con- 


tacts with Americans and limiting the 
nature of his interactions 

Many visitors to the United States 
experience difficulties due to differ- 
ences between American and Euro- 
pean norms with regard to the de- 
velopment of friendships The casual, 
open, and immediate hospitality of 
Americans is often interpreted by the 
visitor as an overture to close fnend- 
ship in line with the meaning that such 
intimacy has in his own society When 
the contact is not continued or does not 
develop into a close relationship, the 
visitor often concludes that Americans 
are hypocritical and superficial in their 
personal relations 

In addition, the more different the 
cultures, the greater the problems for 
the visitor in adjusting to his daily life 
situation, which in turn limits his free- 
dom to engage in even superficial or 
minimal contacts Under certain cir- 
cumstances, wide differences in food 
habits may absorb the energies of the 
visitor and limit his freedom Lanwage 
differences and the attendant difficul- 
ties can create almost insurmountable 
barriers to contacts Morris (1960) re- 
ports relationships between language 
facility and the extent of social contact 
for the foreign students in the UCLA 
study Deutsch and Won (1963) indi- 
cate that, for foreign trainees, English 
language facility was an important fac- 
tor in satisfaction with the total socia 
experience in the United States as well 
as with the training experience 

There is yet another way in which 
cultural differences may inhibit inter- 
action Studies of Indian students 
(Lambert & Bressler, 1956) “"d Japa- 
nese students (Bennett et al , 19d 8) in- 
dicate that some sojourners are afraid 
of becoming too Westernized because 
they anticipate adjustment problems 
upon return to their home countries 
This may lead to great concern with 
the dangers of assimilation and to con- 
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vation (the perception that his nation 
IS accorded a lower status than he feels 
It deserves) will not only affect the visi- 
tor’s general attitudes to the host coun- 
try but also reduce the possibilities ot 
positive experiences during the sojourn 
by limiting the nature of his personal 
contacts 

A visitor who comes to the host coun- 
try with wide areas of sensitivity is par- 
ticularly likely to expenence a sense of 
status deprivation for several reasons 
First, his threshold for perceiving 
slights to his nation is likely to be lower 
because, given his sensitivity, he fully 
expects such slights Secondly, his very 
expectation of slight may elicit confirm- 
ing behavior on the part of the host 
In addition, inasmuch as sensitive areas 
have historical roots in the relationship 
between the host nation and the so 
joumer’s nation, there is a likelihood 
that the host will in fact treat the sensi 
tive sojourner in a way that communi- 
cates low accorded status 

The status deprivation hypothesis 
could account for the observation by 
Selltiz, Christ, Havel, and Cook (1963) 
that European students in the United 
States are likely to have more frequent 
interactions with Americans and to 
make more American friends than are 
non-Europeans It can be presumed 
that European visitors are less likely to 
bring strong sensitivities to their Amer- 
ican experience and that European na- 
tions are more likely to be accorded 
high status by the American hosts 
The Selltiz et al data show that the 
effect of the national and regional fac- 
tor on the amount and nature of inter 
action can be outweighed by other 
factors, but only under extremely favor 
able conditions They compared groups 
of exchange students differing m their 
opportunities for interaction with 
Americans (proMded by the nature of 
their living arrangements) and in their 
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motivations for such interaction The 
findings indicate that living arrange- 
ments with high interaction potential 
do m fact lead to greater interaction 
Furthermore, those students who do 
interact more with Americans, leam 
more about America and are more 
aware of differences among individuals 
and subgroups within the Amen^n 
scene However, the differences be- 
tween Europeans and non-Europeans 
in their interaction ^vlth Americans dis- 
appear only under the joint conditions 
of highest interaction potential ot the 
living arrangement and highest moti 
vation for interaction 

Although It IS true that the rel^^ive 
positions of the visitor's nation and the 
host nation and the history of their 
relationships tend to determine 
degree to which a visitor will experi- 
ence feelings of status loss or gam ana 
thus to define the nature of the initial 
contacts he is likely to establish, these 
effects are not inevitable The specific 
experiences encountered in t e os 
country can have a profound impact 
and may reverse the course of the re 
lationship Lambert and Bressler ( 
suggest 

In view of the close personal identiBca 
lion of the student with the presUp o 
home country, it seems reasona e o 
sume that any assault on the sta u 
India will be perceived as an imphci 
tack on the student himself ’ 

seems equally plausible that the con 
m true the elevation of the status of the 
Student will be interpreted by ini 
expression ot good wiU ‘^”<1 In® 
this hypothesis is correct, the student 
IS accorded overt individual status ' g 
nition may as a consequence a ter ' 
ceptions of America’s attitudes 
InL and relax the set of tnechan®' 
which he erects in defense and pr 
his country (p 102) 
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openness in the new situation There 
are students who are so uncertain about 
their places in their own societies tJiat 
they are unable to develop new com- 
mitments, particularly ones that are 
likely to bnng into focus their own con- 
flicts and dissatisfactions 
There is some evidence that con- 
frontation with a diflFerent culture and 
with new opportunities does create 
greater problems for some travelers 
than for others, depending on the na- 
ture of their relationships to their own 
nations In a study of changes in atti 
tudes of Scandinavian students during 
their stay in the United States, Kelman 
and Bailyn (1962) discuss two patterns 
that characterize responses to the ex- 
perience abroad In one, more charac- 
teristic of exchangees who are estab 
lished in the occupational structures 
of their home countries, there appears 
to be an ambivalence and yet a com 
mitment to one’s own society These 
individuals are likely to be defensive 
about their own countries, while indi 
eating a global, undifferentiated satis- 
faction with them This view of their 
own countries is accompanied by a 
general resistance to the American ex- 
perience and by avoidance of interac- 
tion with Americans The second pat 
tern is more characteristic of less estab 
lished Visitors, who express increasing 
awareness of some limitations of their 
own countries, but also indicate a dif- 
ferentiated appreciation of their special 
qualities Many of the students in this 
poup take longer to adjust to America, 
out their adjustment is deeper and 
they become personally involved in 
heir American experience and with the 
people they meet The authors suggest 
hat this latter pattern may reflect a 
S*'eater willingness to engage in self- 
^xamination and self criticism and to 
^ to the sojourn experience 
The quality of the individuals rela- 
*onship to his own country can, thus. 


be important in his mode of orientation 
toward the experience abroad and his 
motivation for making new contacts 
and establishing new commitments In 
modern differentiated societies an in- 
dividual can have varying degrees of 
commitment to his own country and 
varying degrees of disaffection from 
major aspects of his society The exist- 
ence of these complex patterns of na- 
tional identification makes for wide 
differences m the nature of the con- 
tacts established by individuals while 
abroad, but it also increases the likeli- 
hood that each visitor will be able to 
establish meaningful contacts with na- 
tionals of the host country at some 
level Thus, it would appear that inter- 
national educational exchange has the 
potential of providing students who 
have wide varieties of national com- 
mitment the opportunity to develop 
contacts and relationships with na- 
tionals of other countries on the basis 
of other than national loyalties 


GOALS OF THE SOJOURN 

Among the factors that are important 
determinants of the sojourner’s experi- 
ence are the goals with which he comes 
to the host country The purposes of 
the trip as seen by the student will 
affect many aspects of his orientation 
to the experience, the efforts he makes 
to establish relationships with members 
of the host country, and to some extent 
the actual situations in which he finds 
himself and the potential of these situ- 
ations for facilitating interaction 
Most agencies that sponsor educa- 
tional exchange in the United States 
have as their goals international un- 
derstanding, fnendship for the United 
States, and aid in the economic and so 
cial deielopment of other nations Tlie 
exchangees, however, are more likely 
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sequent avoidance of exposure to and 
contact with the life of the host coun- 
try 

Cultural differences are not neces 
sanly inhibiting factors Under some 
circumstances and for some students, 
these differences can provide the most 
fruitful beginnings of a cross cultural 
relationship The visitor is confronted 
with new and sometimes confusing 
things around him, and is meeting peo 
pie who are different from him in some 
ways though the same in others By 
contrast he may become newly aware 
of values and standards implicit in his 
own culture The host, in contact with 
the visitor, may also become more at 
tentive to aspects of his own culture 
that are of importance to him He can 
become interested in how his culture 
appears to a stranger and may attempt 
to see it from this other perspective 
himself The beginnings of a real con 
tact between them could develop from 
the mutual exploration of their differ- 
ences This, however, is not a usual 
pattern In order for friendships to de- 
velop out of differences certain pre 
conditions are required 

One of these factors is likely to be a 
personality disposition to respond fa 
vorabl/ to differences rather than to 
perceived siinilanties Some of the data 
available from a study of Scandinavian 
students in the United States (Kelman 
& Bailyn, 1962) indicate that perceptual 
sharpeners and levelers experience 
their sojourn in America in different 
ways The data suggest that sharpen 
ers are more likely to compare Uieir 
country with America and themselves 
with Americans and to be involved 
with their American experience The 
levelers, on the other hand, are more 
likely to feel like visitors while abroad 
and to be less open to new experiences 
Clearly, different processes are in 
volved for those visitors who seek out 
and relish differences than for ffiose 


who prefer similarities and need to per- 
ceive similarity before they can feel 
comfortable 


VISITORS RELATIONSHIP TO 
HIS OWN NATION 

The problems of cultural differences 
and of national status affect the condi- 
tions of contact differentially for differ- 
ent students The sojourner is placed in 
a position of acting as a national of his 
own country, but the course of his in- 
teraction m this situation is affected 
by the nature of his own relationship 
to bis nation National identifications 
vary for different nations and regions, 
but they are also likely to be deter 
mined in important ways by the per- 
sonal characteristics of the mdivioual 
citizen The position of the individual 
m bis own country, his previous experi- 
ences with other cultures, as well as 
his personality characteristics are likely 
to affect his commitment to his own 
country and his reaction to cultural 
and national differences 
Lambert and Bressler {1956) point 
out that those Indian students who suf- 
fered the least ego assault ' had come 
to favorable terms with the West be- 
fore arriving in the United States Each 
of these students had grown up in an 
atmosphere of family commitment to 
the West In some cases their fathers 
had positions in the colonial civil serv 
ice, some had attended missionary 
schools and some were members of 
ethnic or religious minorities ‘ As peo- 
ple who were partially alienated from 
the mainstream of Indian culture they 
were less involved with its prestige 
(p 82) Students such as these are pre 
pared or predisposed to interact with 
mitments, particularly ones that are 
tablish contacts with them 

Alienation from one’s own culture 
does not necessarily lead to greater 
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It appears that not only do students 
with ‘socio-cultural” interests partici- 
pate in activities to satisfy these inter- 
ests, but that those whose interests are 
primarily occupational or academic 
tend to avoid such activities Bailyn 
(1963), in an analysis of changes in 
work orientation among Scandinavian 
students during their year in the United 
States, found that the greatest increase 
in professional commitment occurs in 
the group least involved in their Amer- 
ican experience It is this same group 
whose primary motivation for the trip 
centered on work 

On the other hand, exchange schol- 
ars, as contrasted with students, are 
more likely to have opportunities for 
satisfying interactions within a profes- 
sional milieu and with professional col- 
leagues in the host country The Gulla- 
hom and Gullahom (1963) studies of 
American Fulbnght grantees are of in- 
terest here They found that in their 
sample (of professional Americans) 
there was a ‘significant positive rela- 
tionship between number of profes 
sional contacts a grantee reported 
having abroad and his own degree of 
satisfaction with his award experiences 
Furthermore, there was a significant 
difference among the satisfied as con- 
trasted to the dissatisfied grantees in 
the frequency of their contacts with 
professionals abroad’ (p 42) The Gul 
lahoms’ interpretation of their inter- 
view data indicates that the high satis- 
faction of the grantees was due to 

their initially sharing professional 
values and goals with their foreign col 
leagues so that their shared endeavors led 
to increased positive sentiment and more 
frequent interaction In some cases, how 
®ver, the interaction and sentiment van 
ables were reversed That is, the struc 
tured research positions the grantees 
occupied in their host institutions required 
a high frequency of interaction To the 


extent that the interaction was construc- 
tive, It led to an increased appreciation 
of the congruence between their own and 
their hosts’ goals and thus increased posi 
tive sentiments (p 42) 

The structural characteristics of the 
work setting can require varying de- 
grees of interaction with members of 
the host country Coming as a profes- 
sional with more specific occupational 
interests, the exchangee is likely to 
meet co professionals m a work ori- 
ented setting Such situations increase 
the possibilities for exchangees to par- 
ticipate as equals with opportunities to 
contribute as well as receive in the 
work setting Kelman (1963), Watson 
and Lippitt (1955), and others point to 
this as an important aspect of the so 
joumer’s experience The development 
of joint work m specific occupational 
areas can often provide the means for 
contacts to continue over time and be- 
yond the extent of the exchange visit 

CONCLUSION 

We have discussed some of the factors 
that seem to be important m the proc- 
ess of developing personal contacts by 
exchange students who come to study 
in another land We have mainly em 
phasized material available for stu- 
dents who come to the United States 
Although the support for student ex- 
change IS international, the goals of the 
various sponsoring governments and 
private groups are as varied as the 
goals of the individual students who 
participate in these programs In gen- 
eral there is the hope that the visitors 
to another land have an opportunity to 
establish contacts and make fnends 
among members of the host countiy 
These contacts seem to have se\eral 
important values First, it is quite clear 
that tliose students who do make con- 
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to have individual goals of personal 
and professional development 
Students who go to another country 
for an extended period of study usually 
do so for combinations of reasons Of 
special interest, however, are the dif- 
ferences between those for whom pro 
fessional or academic purposes are 
primary and those for whom general 
'socio cultural* purposes are primary 
Scott (1956), in a report on the Amen 
can experience of Swedish students, 
notes that “there has been a change of 
purpose of study between students of 
the 1920-1940 penod and those of the 
post 1945 period Specialized study was 
the predominant or sole purpose of 
about three quarters of the pre-war 
group, but only of one-third of the 
post-war group’ (p 49) It is likely 
that this ^ift from specialized study 
to a more socio cultural interest is 
more characteristic of European stu- 
dents than of students from Asia, Af 
nca, and Latin America To be sure, 
there are probably few students who 
select themselves to study in another 
country who are not at least in a mini 
mal way curious about that country 
and its people, but students differ in 
their pnmary goals 
There are students who are not or 
not yet professionally committed to 
specific training and for whom study 
abroad is particularly attractive be- 
cause of the opportunity to be m a 
foreign country We might therefore 
expect differences between the profes 
sionally committed and the profes 
sionally uncommitted in what they 
hope to gam, which part of the experi- 
ence IS viewed as important, which 
part as most satisfactory and which 
aspects of the experience have the 
most relevance for impeding or facili- 
tating cross cultural contacts and ef- 
fecting changes in attitudes 
There appears to be some evidence 
that those students who do not come 


for specific occupational objectives but 
for socio cultural reasons, that is, those 
who indicate that they are primarily 
interested m seeing the country and 
meeting people, are actually more 
likely to have contacts and establish 
relationships with members of the host 
country Lambert and Bressler (1956) 
indicate, m their study of Indian stu- 
dents, that among the group of occu- 
pationally uncommitted are found the 
ones with the most frequent and most 
amicable relations with Americans 
Similarly, Sewell and Davidsen (1961), 
in a study of Scandinavians on an 
American campus, report that the more 
socio cultural the purposes of the so 
}oum, the greater is the student's par- 
ticipation m American life, the more 
favorable is his impression of the 
United States, and the more likely he 
is to be satisfied with the visit 
There is some evidence that these 
socio cultural interests do not simply 
develop in the course of extended par- 
ticipation with Americans, but rather 
can be considered to be m some re 
specls antecedent to the trip abroad 
An analysis of interviews of Scandi- 
navian exchange students in America 
(Mishler, 1963) reveals that those stu- 
dents who manifested socio cultural in 
teresls even before leaving for America, 
as indicated by the extent of general 
preparation for the trip (reading about 
America, talking to people who had 
been there, studying the language), 
tended to participate more with Araer 
leans after arrival The individuals in 
this SOCIO culturally oriented group 
who actually engaged m a high degree 
of participation with Americans also 
showed— on post return interviews, con- 
ducted after the respondents had been 
back home for a year— that the Ameri- 
can trip had considerable impact on 
them and had become an integral part 
of their daily lives 
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tacts and friends learn, through these 
relationships, to see the host country 
in new ways More particularly, they 
are likely to view America, for example, 
from several perspectives and to see it 
as a complex and differentiated society 
In a sense they give up their responses 
to it m terms of one dominant image 
m exchange for a view of the parts, 
which they leam to see as having dif- 
fering degrees of value and with which 
they can be in differing degrees of 
sympathy 

The establishment of contacts and 
friendships can, however, have another 
and related value Under certain con- 
ditions and for certain people, the con- 
tacts developed m America with Amer- 
icans have within them the possibility 
of becoming long-term relationships 
based on common interests and tasks 
The interests that are most likely to 
develop in this direction are those 
based on professional and career con- 
cerns, which do persist over time The 
people most likely to become involved 
m such long-term relationships are 
scholars who go abroad with work and 
professional commitments already es- 
tablished It IS members of this group 
who are most specific about their per 
sonal goals for the sojourn and who are 
in the best position to enter into situ- 
ations m which they can participate 
as equals, and can contribute as well as 
receive in the professional contacts that 
are established 

Although we have no real evidence 
on this point, it may very well be that 
the experiences of foreign students in 
America can best be understoal by 
hypothesizing that there are two types 
of outcomes which refer to two rela- 
tively separate groups of students One 
type of exchangee is the younger un 
dergraduate who is interested m seemg 
America and meeting Americans He is 
looking for an international identity 
and IS free of home country attach- 


ments to the point of being available 
for a variety of relationships with new 
people m a new situation He is likely 
to take back home a great deal of in- 
formation about America and a dif- 
ferentiated view of American society, 
as well as Amencan patterns of hie 
that are congenial to him Another type 
would be the older, more established 
exchangee, who comes for more specific 
training or professional experience and 
who may be in a position to develop 
more specific contacts 
In both groups, it would seem that 
certain predisposing factors or factors 
antecedent to the exchange experience 
itself are important in affecting the 
kinds of contacts made and their po- 
tential for becoming long-term relation- 
ships Our consideration of the various 
studies m this field indicates the spe- 
cial importance of one of these factors 
the nationality or the world area from 
which the exchangee comes Differ 
ences in the experiences of the ex- 
changees due to this factor arise for a 
variety of reasons but have the over-all 
effect of reducing the degree to which 
non Europeans make contacts with 
Americans and therefore the possibili- 
ties of their sharing m the values deriv- 
ing from such contacts There are indi- 
cations, however, that the effects of 
such antecedent factors can be over 
come, at least in part, by the way in 
which the visitor’s living and work situ- 
ations are structured 
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Social-Psychological Approaches 
to the Study of International 
Relations 

THE QUESTION OF RELEVANCE 


Herbert C. Kelman 


W. are now ready to return to a ques 
tion that was raised in the introductory 
chiptcr to this volume and repeated, m 
a \anety of contexts, in some of the 
chapters that follo^\ ed ^Vhat relevance, 
d any, do social-psychological ap- 
proaches have to basic problems in in- 
ternational relations? Specifically, ^\hat 
IS their potential relevance to the analy- 
sis of issues underlying policy formula- 
tion^ And \%hat is tlicir potential rclc 
'■ance to the de\clopment of theory' m 
intcmilional relations? 

In Chapter 1, t\so different kinds of 
research were distinguished to which 
social psy chological approaches ha\c 
made contributions the study of the in- 
tcrmtional bchasior of mdisiduals. and 
the study of international politics and 
foreign policy Tlic question of rtic 
'“ance Ins ratlicr difltrtnt implications 


r these wo types of research, and it 
11 be easier, therefore, to e’tamine 
em separately It must be noted, hoss- 
cr that there is considerable overlap 
rhs’een these bso types of research 
bev do not represent a sharp distinc- 
)n along methodological lines, thus, 
,C second typo scry definitcl) draws 
1 amhses of the behavaor of indi«d- 
ils and the first type is b) no m™"' 
,tnetcd to analyses at that Icscl Nor 
a the\ represent a systcmatie coneep 
.al distinction Tliej arc simply a con- 
enient way of grouping two |>T« ° 
ndics differing m gencml content and 
urpose Tlic study of jntemationil 
ohlics and foreign policy re fen to rc- 
„rch that IS designed to understand 
nd prerhet the liehaMOr of nation 
tates or other pollticnl units and of h< 
adwidiials acting for these l^xltes 
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o£ intemation conflict-activities suA 
as foreign trade and foreign aid; 
participation in various international 
bodies of a largely nonpolitical natare, 
such as the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations; international communi- 
cation and information services; edu- 
cational and cultural exchanges; special 
cooperative international projects for 
example of a scientific nature; and on- 
going cooperative international ar- 
rangements in such diverse areas as 
postal procedures, fishing rights, and 
weather prediction. Some of tlmse ac- 
tivities are, of course, linked to broader 
foreign policy goals with potenttal un- 
plications for war and peace. Foreign 
aid, to take the prime example of this 
point, can be seen as a foreign policy 
tool designed to assure the stabihty o 
emerging nations, or to reward allies, 
or to attract neutrals or at least keep 
them from joining “the other 
Other activities, such as cultural 
scientific exchanges, are often deliber- 
ately pursued as means of reducing in- 
ternational tensions. In the atmosphere 
of the Cold War it is particularly likely 
that almost any international activity 
\vill be converted into a tool for either 
pursuing or assuaging the dominant 
conflict, or at least that it will be pre- 
sented in the rhetoric that characterizes 
this conflict. Nevertheless, these activh 
ties do have a life of their own, and 
their successful execution represents a 
foreign policy goal in its 0 %%^ right, re- 
gardless of their possible implications 
ior the broader issues. To these more 
specific goals, social-psychological re- 
search on the international behavior of 
individuals has obvious relevance. 


En/iancing the Effectiveness of In- 
ternational Activities. Such intern:^ 
tional activities as educational and 
cultural exchanges, technical assistan^ 
international conferences, specialized 


agencies and committees, and joint ven- 
tures in scientific and other domains in- 
volve interaction between individuals 
of different nationalities. If these acti^- 
ties are to be successful— in other words, 
if the specific foreign policy goals 
represented by these activities are to be 
achieved-the interacting individuals 
have to communicate effectively ^vltn 
each other, develop patterns of cooper- 
ation, and be prepared to accept some 
degree of change in their attitudes and 
habits. Activities of this sort are bound 
to create some difficulties, resistances, 
tensions, and misunderstandings among 
the participants even when they are all 
of the same nationality. One can readily 
think, for example, of the adjustment 
problems experienced '’X “ 

^ming to a new community, the resist- 
ances engendered by attempt to intro- 
duce changes in farming methods, and 
the interpersonal difficulties that inter- 
fere with task attainment in confer- 
ences, committees, and work-groups. 

Such difficulties are greatly magnified 
when the participants differ in nation- 
ality and cultural background (cf. 
Chanter 15). Thus, communication may 
S hamper^ and niisunderstandmgs 
may arise because of cultural differ- 
ences among the participants For ex- 
ample, they may misinterpret one an- 
other’s acUons because these have 
different meanings in their respec ive 
cultures, or they may continue to inter- 
act at a polite superficial level because 
they lack shared signals for eommuni- 
catmg readiness to enter on » 
exchange. Sensitivities, part.culary 
about one’s national status relalixc to 
d,at of participants from other coun- 
tries are^ another source of difficuUics 
Ihat’may limit the effectiveness of m- 
tcmalioMl activities. National status 
sensitivity has been found to be a major 
tariahle in shaping the c,^enen« of 
cxcliange students (cf. l-aml«rt 
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‘The study of the international be 
havior of individuals” refers to research 
on behavior in an international context 
that IS not directly linked to the spheres 
of political decision making or state to 
state interaction— although, as we shall 
see, it may have considerable bearing 
on these 

THE RELEVANCE OF RESEARCH 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR OF INDIVIDUALS 

It IS much easier to establish the 
relevance of social-psychological ap 
proaches insofar as they are concerned 
with studying the ‘ international be 
havior” of individuals— that is, the ways 
in which individuals relate themselves 
to their own nation and other nations, 
to the international system as a whole, 
to foreign policy issues, and to the 
broader questions of war and peace, 
and the actual interactions between m 
dividuals of different nationalities As 
was pointed out in Chapter 1, these 
problems are specifically and inherently 
/ of a social psychological nature Re 
gardless of how relevant such research 
might be to problems of international 
politics, it represents a legitimate area 
of social psychological investigation, 
meaningful and justified in its own 
right In other words, it can be said to 
have ‘face relevance ' for anyone who is 
interested in explonng the direct and 
indirect interactions of individuals with 
national and international objects 
At the same time, it can hardly be 
denied that studies, for example, of the 
structure of attitudes toward foreign 
pohcy issues or of individuals’ concep 
tions of their national roles, can provide 
general background information useful 
in the analysis of foreign pohcy and 
international pohtics The specific use 
fulness of such research depends on 
one’s view of the role of public opinion 


in the foreign pohcy process— a ques 
tion to which we shall return later But 
even those analysts who assign a mini 
mal role to public opinion are likely to 
agree that public conceptions and re 
anions are part of the context within 
which foreign pohcy is earned out, and 
that an understanding of these factors, 
therefore, contributes to mappmg out 
the background for international rela- 
tions 

But does the study of the “human 
dimension” in international relations 
have any direct relevance to questions 
of foreign policy, and particularly to 
those fundamental aspects of foreign 
policy on which war and peace de- 
pend? I shall try to show, first, that 
there are certain specific aspects of 
foreign pohcy to which the study of 
individual attitudes and cross national 
interactions does have direct relevance 
As for its relevance to the broader ques 
tions of war and peace, this depends in 
part on our judgment of the signifi 
cance of certain general attitudinal fac- 
tors in creating the conditions for peace 
I shall, therefore, proceed to examine 
whether (a) international cooperation 
and (b) changes in nationalist and in 
ternationahst ideology have some bear 
mg on the conditions for peace, and 
hence whether research on these prob 
lems has potential political relevance 

ReJeva nee to Specific Foreign 
Policy Goals 

The foreign policy repertoire of na 
tional governments is not taken up en 
tirely by the conduct of international 
conflict and activities directjy related to 
it Foreign policy also concerns itself 
with a wide range of international ac 
tivities that constitute ends in them 
selves, or means toward certain specific 
goals that may have only a remote con 
nection with the pursuit and resolution 
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ample, in an intensive evaluation study 
of a multi-national seminar for com- 
munications specialists (Kelman, with 
Steinitz, 1963), a partial analysis of in- 
terviews held with participants led us 
to identify seven general conditions 
that are likely to enhance a participant s 
satisfaction: (a) relevance of the experi- 
ence to the participant’s specie pro- 
fessional concerns; (b) the particip^t s 
opportunity for colleague-like relation- 
ships with his counterparts in the host 
country; (c) the participant s oppor- 
tunity to make personal contributions; 

(d) availability to the participant of 
choice in activities and arrangements, 

(e) arrangement of the partici^ijt s 
schedule and facilities in line wtn his 
desired pattern of activities; (f) the par- 
ticipants opportunit)' for informal so- 
cial contacts ^vith nationals of the h^t 
country; and (g) enhancement of the 
participant's national and personal 
status (pp. 104-114). 

If sufficient cooperation on the 
of operating agencies can be obtained, 
it is possible aSo to do more ambitioi^ 
t)pes of research, such as field experi- 
ments in which different program pro- 
cedures (for example, two different 
waj's of conducting an international 
conference) are developed and systen^ 
atically compared; or action research 
projects, in which program participants 
join research personnel in successive 
evaluation and revision of the program 
as it proceeds. These types of research 
have been carried out in other settings 
and can certainly be applied to efforts 
to enhance the effectiveness of inter- 
national actirities. 

So far, I have been spealting primar- 
ily about the contributions that basic 
and applied social research can mahe 
to the overcoming of barriers to com- 
munication and cooperation and thus, 
in turn, to the productivitj* of interna- 
tional actuitics and tlic satisfactions 


they provide for their participants. 
Typically, the goals of international ac- 
tivities also include the production of 
change in the behavior and attitudes of 
participants, although the degree and 
land of change involved will varj' con- 
siderably. 

There are certain lands of interna- 
tional acti\'ity-of which technical 
assistance and aid to developing coun- 
tries are the prime examples-whose 
success depends on producing funda- 
mental changes in the action patterns, 
attitudes, and even values of individu- 
als and communities. Such programs 
may presuppose, for example, changes 
in the work habits and group loyalties 
of the individuals involved, and changes 
in the power structures and reward 
systems of their communities. Given 
the existing cultural patterns, values, 
and institutional structures of the so- 
cieties in question, it is understandable 
that innovations ^^^ll often (a) repre- 
sent a threat and thus arouse strong 
resistances, (b) be difficult to institute 
because of the absence of essential 
psychological and institutional precon- 
ditions, and (c) have disruptive con- 
sequences for the target commum^'- 
These problems are likely to be 
exacerbated when the change agents 
come from other countries, are un- 
familiar with the existing patterns and 
channels for instituting change and 
arouse suspicion, resentment, and feel- 
ings of inferiority in the target popu- 

lation. , , 

Clearly, the success of such programs 
can he aided by an understanding of 
resistances to attitude change (cf. 
Chapter 6) and of processes of change- 
induction in indiWduals, organizations 
and communities; and by r^earch that 
focuses specifically on the induction o 
change in this ty-pe of siluation-that 
is a situation in which tlic change 
agents represent other countries or 
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Bressler, 1956, Morris, 1960), and is 
especially likely to color reactions to 
foreign aid programs on the part of the 
aid recipients Distrust of nationals of 
other countries is, of course, another 
barrier to effective interaction around 
specific tasks Such distrust may be 
based on the specific relationship be 
tween the nations represented, sudi as 
the mutual distrust between Americans 
and Russians, or on generalizations 
from earlier experiences, such as the 
distrust of Africans for Europeans 
Social-psychological and related re- 
search have obvious relevance to prob- 
lems of this sort General studies of 
communication and group interaction, 
or of attitude change and adjustment 
to novel situations, can provide useful 
background for studies that specifically 
address themselves to these processes in 
an international context To comple- 
ment research on the nature of the 
processes involved, there is a need for 
understanding the values, customs, 
communication patterns, and social in- 
stitutions that characterize the different 
countries represented m various inter- 
national activities Such understanding 
can be gained through a variety of 
techniques, such as anthropological 
field studies, cross cultural surveys, 
or comparative institutional analyses 
These two types of research— that is, 
research on the processes and problems 
of cross national interaction, and re- 
search on the cultural characteristics of 
the various parbcipants in such inter- 
action— can jointly contribute to en 
hancmg the effectiveness of interna- 
tional activities The former would do 
so by identifying barners to communi- 
cation and cooperation that are likely 
to anse in such situations and suggest- 
ing ways for overcoming them, the 
latter, by providing the partiapants 
specific information about each other 
that would help to reduce misunder- 


standing and to facilitate productive 
exchange (On the last point, cf Kline- 
berg, 1964, Chapter 13 ) 

Studies of students who go abroad 
for training, of the nature of their ex- 
perience, and of the types of adjustment 
problems they face while living in the 
foreign country and upon returning 
home (cf Chapters 4 and 15), are an 
example of social-psychological re- 
search that has direct relevance to 
efforts to enhance the effectiveness of 
international exchanges of personnel 
Equally relevant are studies that focus 
on individuals who go abroad primarily 
to serve in the country they are visiting 
rather than to be trained there, such as 
the Peace Corps Volunteers (for ex- 
ample, Smith et al , 1963) The attitudes 
that these individuals bring to the 
experience abroad and the satisfactions 
that they derive from it can have an 
important bearing on the success of the 
entire venture In this connection, re- 
search on the selection of personnel for 
assignments abroad or in international 
agencies (cf Khneberg, 1964, Chapter 
12) can contribute directly to increased 
effectiveness of international programs 
Such research would provide a basis 
for assessing the charactenstics of in- 
dividuals who can perform effectively 
in specific types of international set- 
tings 

Another type of apphed research that 
has direct relevance for improving in- 
ternational activities IS evaluation re 
search, involving systematic study of 
specific technical assistance projects, 
exchange of-persons programs, infor- 
mation campaigns, international con- 
ferences, or cooperative ventures On 
the basis of such research, it should be 
possible not only to conclude whether 
the program under study achieved its 
goals, but also to gain some insight into 
ways of enhancing the effectiveness of 
similar programs in the future For ex- 
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the one who, by giving, underlines the 
recipient's inferiority” (Kelman, 1962a, 
p 79) In this situation, therefore, meet- 
ing the conditions for attitude change 
will depend on the extent to which 
status enhancing features are built into 
the project itself as well as into extra- 
project relationships 
Research on the selection of person- 
nel, evaluation studies, and action re- 
search, which were discussed above, are 
equally applicable to questions of in- 
ducing change — whether this be the 
often fundamental changes in habits 
and values that constitute the goals of 
technical assistance programs, or the 
changes in images and attitudes held by 
other peoples that governments hope to 
produce through many of their inter- 
national activities 

Assessing and Influencing Public 
Attitudes Whatever we may assume 
about the role of public opinion in the 
determination of foreign policy— a <mes- 
tion to which I shall return later— there 
IS little doubt that governments are 
concerned with attaining public sup 
port for the policies they are pursuing 
Even if we were to take the extreme 
position that governments can and do 
effectively ignore the preferences of 
the public at large in the formulation of 
foreign policy, we would have to grant 
that the execution of foreign policy is 
often affected by the nature of the 
public’s reaction to the steps proposed 
or taken An obvious example would 
he anj foreign policy move that re- 


quires a certain amount of sacrifice on 
the part of the population If the public 
does not support the move with suffi- 
cient enthusiasm, then it cannot be 
carried out as effectively Moreover, lack 
of public support reduces the credibil- 
ity of the move and thus its effective- 
ness in influencing other nations 

It becomes important, therefore, for 
governments to assess public response 
toward foreign policy moves that they 
are contemplating or that they have 
carried out, and to exert influence on 
the public when support for these 
moves IS insufficient Studies of atti- 
tudes on foreign policy issues thus have 
direct relevance to certain specific for- 
eign policy goals Of similar relevance 
IS knowledge about ways in which atti- 
tudes are influenced (cf ChaptCT 6) 
and pubhc support is mobi teed (cf 
Chapter 8) On the broader level, the 
study of people’s general onentation 
toward foreign policy issues and of 
their relation to the nation state (ct 
Chapter 10) can provide useful back- 
ground for understanding their reac- 
tions to specific foreign policy moves 
and the conditions under which their 
loyalties can be aroused and their sup- 
port elicited ’ 

The concern of governments with 
assessing and influencing public atti- 
tudes also extends beyond their national 
boundanes One of the foreign policy 
goals of most governments h to create 
a favorable image abroad Tlie empha- 
sis on this goal may vaiy for different 
governments and at different times 


' In my judgment, the relationship bctsscen impl) 

'oUcs a considerahly more complex and rcciproc 1 P . ^.^ations to their pohacs and. if 
I vtould assume that governments do not mcrd> asses shaix; these reactions m the 

t in find the lex el of acceptance to be instifBcient. ‘K “„eK this form. I.ut 

desired directions To a hrge extent, the pro^s influence is often indirect and 

the decision miVers are also innuenc^ P’i'if Oi'an from those of the “man in the 

U more llVclv to derive from the opinions of ^Xc shall examine this possihllitv 

Jtreet," hut it does suggest the existtnee of a two-wa} p nxvcholocical research to the stlK^^ 
‘n Kfcatir detail when we dtsems thi rtlcvancc oJ social p 
nf foreign pohc) 
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international organi 2 ations, and m 
which the induction itself is part of a 
larger process of national economic and 
political development in the context of 
an mtemational system m which level 
of industrialization represents a major 
dividing pnnciple To facilitate social 
change in this kind of situation, it is 
necessary to combine knowledge about 
general principles of planned change 
with knowledge about the specific ide- 
ological systems and institutional struc- 
tures of the societies in question A 
mapping of the existing values and 
institutions must precede any attempt 
to induce change, if we are to (a) un- 
derstand precisely what the change 
would involve, what readinesses for it 
exist, and what bamers would have to 
be overcome, (b) identify existing 
values and institutions that can be used 
to facilitate change, and (c) find ways 
of minimizing disruptive consequences 
Such a mapping would require not only 
a study of traditional culture patterns 
and institutions, but also an exploration 
of emerging power relationships and 
belief systems, in recognition of the 
fact that we are dealing with societies 
m flux It would be important to focus, 
among others, on those ideological di 
mensions that relate directly to the 
program itself— such as the target popu 
lation’s conceptions of economic devel- 
opment and social change, and of 
foreign aid and international coopera- 
tion 

Another type of change that is fre- 
quently desired by a government that 
initiates various kinds of international 
activities IS a change in the images of 
the initiating country or the attitudes 
toward it held by other populations 
Whatever other goals they may have, 
foreign aid projects, personnel ex- 
changes, and information campaigns 
are partially designed to transform the 
hostile, suspicious, or indifferent atti- 
tudes of oAer peoples into favorable 


ones, or at least to increase their under- 
standing and correct their misconcep- 
tions of the initiating country There are 
many barriers to change in these atti- 
tudes and images, similar to the ones 
that have already been discussed, and 
again sociahpsychological research has 
clear implications for understanding 
these bamers and finding ways of over- 
coming them General principles of 
attitude change (as discussed in Chap- 
ter 6), combined with study of the 
specific situations involved, can thus 
contribute to the achievement of this 
particular set of goals In a paper de- 
voted to a more detailed analysis of 
this general problem (Kelman, 1962a), 
1 tned to develop the proposition that 
favorable attitude change is most likely 
to result from vanous mtemational ac- 
tivilies if they make possible the joint 
occurrence of two conditions (a) the 
provision of genuinely new information 
about the country and people m ques- 
tion, in the context of (b) a positive 
interaction with and friendly behavior 
toward representatives of that country 
Any attempt to create these conditions 
must confront the special resistances to 
change that are hkely to arise in a par- 
ticular situation For example, foreign 
aid projects may fail to provide condi- 
tions for favorable attitude change be 
cause “there are strong forces in the 
direction of hostility toward the donor 
country that are inherent in the very 
nature of the aid situation The fact that 
nationals from the donor country have 
come to his country to give aid is con- 
crete evidence, from the recipient’s 
point of view, of his own infenor status 
The situation has obvious implications 
of an unfavorable comparison, damag 
ing to the recipient’s self esteem The 
very fact that he finds himself m this 
situation with its negative implications 
for the evaluation of his country and 
himself may generate hostility This 
hostility is most naturally directed at 
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and exchange in fact produce more 
favorable attitudes. But even if they 
did, there is some reason to question 
how much bearing such favorable atti- 
tudes are likely to have on the preven- 
tion of war. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that favorable attitudes developed 
through personal contact can overcome 
the realities of a conflict of interests? 

If conflicts between nations are based 
primarily on incompatible goals rather 
than on lack of understanding, it is 
doubtful that increased understanding 
can contribute greatly to their resolu- 
tion. Despite these limitations, it seems 
to me that international cooperation 
does have political relevance, though 
its contribution to creating the condi- 
tions for peace may be largely indirect 
and long-range. 

One can distinguish four t;^es of 
effects of international cooperation and 
exchange that may have an impact on 
the relations between two nations and 
may reduce the likelihood that con- 
flicts between them will take violent 
forms: (1) an increased openness, 
among key individuals in each nation, 
in their attitudes toward the other 
nation; (2) a reduction in the level of 
tension between the two nations; (3) 
an increased commitment to an inter- 
nationalist ideology; and (4) a develop- 
ment of a network of relationships cut- 
ting across national boundaries, ^fliat is 
the potential relevance that each of 
these four interrelated effects might 
have for international politics? 

1. Participants in international ex- 
changes and otlier forms of cooperation 
do not universally and necessarily come 
away from these experiences with 
wholly favorable attitudes toward the 
other nation or nations involved. Yet 
the indicationi are that such e.xperi- 
ences can and usually do produce some 
important attitude changes— pro- 
Wdcd the experiences themselves arc 


personally and professionally satisfying 
to the participants. These are not neces- 
sarily changes in general favorableness 
toward the host country, but rather 
changes in the cognitive structure- 
for example, in the complexity and 
differentiation-of images of the host 
country (cf. Kelman, 1965). Such 
changes are probably more meaningful 
in the long run than total approval of 
the country would be; they indicate a 
greater richness and refinement of 
images and a greater understanding of 
the other society in its own terms. 
Moreover, participants in such activi- 
ties are hkely to develop personal ties 
to the other country and to certain in- 
dividuals within it, and thus a sense 
of personal involvement in its fate. As 
we have already noted, this increased 
understanding and involvement are riot 
likely to overcome real conflicts of in- 
terests that exist between the nations. 
They are likely, however, to create a 
greater openness in individuals atti- 
tudes toward the other nation. 

If there is a continuing pattern of 
cooperation and exchange behveen tsvo 
nations, involving many individuals 
who are in leading positions within 
their own societies, then there should 
be a greater predisposition within each 
nation to trust the other nation to per- 
ceioe it as nonthreatening, and to be 
responsive to it (cf. Chapter 11). Thus 
while it would be naive to assume that 
a pattern of cooperation and exchange 
is a sulEeient condition for peace be- 
hveen tivo nations, such a pattcOT 
should decrease the likelihood that the 
nations will resort to violence m resolv- 
ing their conflicts. If conflicts amc bc- 
txveen nations whose citizens have a 
history of close and friendly contact 
there should be less of a tendency to 
perceive threatening intent in H’O 
Ld to formulate the issue in black-and- 
white terms, and a greater readiness to 
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Moreover, a government is by no means 
equally concerned with all foreign pop- 
ulation It will be particularly anxious 
to produce a favorable image and 
acceptance of its policies among those 
nabons whose support it deems crucial 
to the successful achievement of its 
foreign pohcy objectives Research on 
the attitudes of foreign populations and 
on the effectiveness of various efforts 
designed to influence these attitudes 
thus also has duect relevance to cer- 
tain specific foreign pohcy goals 

Relevance to Broader Questions of 
War and Peace 


We have seen that social psychologi- 
cal research on the mtemabonal be 
havior of individuals— specifically, on 
their interactions in the context of 
vanous international proCTams, and on 
their attitudes toward foreign pohcy 
issues— has not only intrinsic interest for 
the social psychologist fascinated by 
these problems, but also direct rele- 
vance to certain specific, if limited, 
foreign pohcy goals But does it have 
any relevance to the broader questions 
of war and peace^ Certainly, the oft- 
quoted statement from the constitution 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci 
enlific, and Cultural Organization im 
plies such relevance "Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed ’ According to this 
view, research on motives, images, and 
beliefs of mdmduals, and on the modi 
fication of these in the direction of 
greater international understanding and 
cooperation would have the highest 
relevance to the basic issues of war 
and peace 

If, however, one regards war-as I 
do— as essentially a societal and mler- 
soaetal process, then the political rele- 
vance of what we are here calling the 


CONCXUSION 

study of the mtemational behavior of 
individuals is not as obviously apparent 
In an ultimate sense, I would subscribe 
to the “minds of-men” formulation, be 
cause societies and institutions are, 
after all, created by men, controlled by 
men, and subject to change by the 
actions of men Their efltects work in 
and through human beings, they are 
altered as the result of hum^ rela 
tions” (Klmeberg, 1964, p 6) The ac 
tions of men in the international arena, 
however, take place with reference to 
organized political systems, and they 
can have an impact on matters of v 
and peace only insofar as they alteet 
these systems and are media y 
them Thus, it cannot be assumed 
activities designed to promote inter 
national understanding 

mindedness necessarily contribut 

creating the conditions ‘ 

not enough that they alter the minds o 
men, we must also be able to ^ 
they enter into those po''t‘0o' P 
whereby mtemahonal oonflicts are 
conducted and decisions for wa 
peace are made Let us oxamme the 

effects of international ooopor 
from this point of view, „ 

national cooperation ^ j„j 2 ned 

as the proto^pe of activities des.^ 
■to construct the __defenses of peace 

the minds of men 


Internatioml Cooperation 
considerable disagreement a 
potential contributions o ^ 

ties as international exchang » _ 
ative ventures, or the Peace 
whatever their intrmsic -"or'K " 

-to creating the oonditioos ^ P^^^^ 
Proponents of such ac 
argue that they increase mutual 

understanding and impr^''® m 

attitudes We have '"jear 

Chapters 4 and 15 that there j 

cut evidence that international 
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major impetus for the development of 
the European Economic Community 
came, not from an ideological commit- 
ment to the idea of a united Europe, 
but from the recognition that economic 
operations can be made more efficient 
and profitable if they can be planned 
and coordinated with reference to a 
wider geographical area Nevertheless, 
it IS probably true that the existence of 
supporting behefs wthin the societies 
—such as, in the case of EEC, the belief 
in the idea of a united Europe, along 
with the postwar disenchantment with 
traditional nationalism— facihtates the 
establishment of new institutional ar- 
rangements by providing an ideological 
frameworh ready to incorporate them 
In the same sense, then, mtemational 
exchange and cooperation may contnb 
ute to the development and strength- 
ening of international poUtical institu 
tions by increasing the tdeologtcal 
readiness for them among tnfluenUal 
segments of the parttcipaUng nations, 
even though the major force tow ard the 
development of such institutions is 
hkely to come from functional require 
ments rather than from an abstract com 
nutinent to an internationalist ideology 
4 The most important source of the 
political relevance of international ex- 
change and cooperation, m my opinion, 
>s its contribution to the development 
of human networks that cut across na- 
tional boundaries Participation in such 
‘ictmties, if the) are successful, is likely 
to lead to the establishment of on 
going relationships around common 
professional concerns among individu- 
als representing different nationalities 
'These relationships have functional 
significance for the indiv iduals in the 
sense that the) are direct!) relevant to 
Ihcir professional interests and the ef- 
fective performance of their profes- 
sional roles Tlius, mdivaduals and 
groups from different countnes become 


committed to international cooperation 
not as an abstract value, but as a con- 
crete vehicle for carrying out personally 
unportant activities and pursuing then- 
immediate and long range goals They 
become involved in a network of inter- 
dependent indmduals and groups, 
without reference to national differ- 
ences, and are likely to develop a sense 
of loyalty to it What is crucial here is 
that this loyalty cut across national 
lines. It need not be antagonisbc to or 
compehtive with national loyalty, but 
simply independent of it 

Insofar as international exchange and 
cooperation contribute to the develop- 
ment of such cross cuttmg loyalties, 
they help to create the conditions for 
peace We have seen, m Copter 2 
that the existence of cross cutting e 
created by multiple overlapping lo) alty 
groupings^ tends to promote inte^ation 
fnd internal peace vvithin 
societies Coser (1956) points out that 
modem pluralistic societies are sevvn 
together” by the existence of multiple 
group affiha\ions of individuals, Mhich 
Labe for a multiplicity of confiicts 
ensscrossmg society” (p 79) Individu 

als are members of sarious groupings 

involved m diverse conflicts along 

divergent lines Tims, for example, 

individuals who are members of an- 

taeomstie groups m the economic 
tagonib b 1 


mhere may, at the same time, be mcm- 
fes of the same religious group and 
tL stand together - a 

rroftEhft^Tntiremnl..^ 

mtcrdependence of conflicting groups 
Jd the multiphcitv of noncumiihtivt 

Tt -thi'^d'e-.opment of nC.iorAr 
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communicate with one another and to 
seek accommodation 
2 If two nations that are in conflict 
with each other are, at the same time, 
involved m exchanges and cooperative 
ventures, the level of tension that marks 
their over all relationship is likely to be 
reduced They are more likely to en- 
gage in at least some inteactions that 
are free of hostility and mutual threat, 
and that provide opportunities for com 
mumcation and for the discovery of 
common values and interests Needless 
to say, these more positive interactions 
will not cause the basic conflict be- 
tween the two nations to vanish and 
will not persuade them to abandon the 
pursuit of incompatible goals They 
can, however, contribute to the crea 
tion of an atmosphere tn ithick these 
baste conflicts can be negotiated more 
effectively and political settlements can 
be achieved 

It has been extremely difficult, for 
example, for the United States and the 
Soviet Union to negotiate disarma 
ment agreements, even thougli such 
^ agreements would be beneficial to 
both sides, because of the absence of 
mutual trust, without which the dis 
armament process cannot be initiated 
Negotiation of more basic settlements 
of Cold-War issues is even more diffi- 
cult under these circumstances Positive 
interactions between two nations in 
areas outside of those on which their 
conflict centers, by reducing the level 
of tension, may help to build up some 
degree of mutual trust and thus at least 
make it somewhat more likely that 
serious negotiations on the issues in 
conflict will get under way Moreover, 
the establishment of cooperative rela 
tionships in some domains may help to 
counteract tendencies toward complete 
polarization of the conflicting nafaons 
and may thus make it easier to find 
ways of ‘ fractionating” the conflicts be- 


tween them Fisher (1964) has argued 
very persuasively Aat fractionating 
conflict— ‘di\ idmg up the issues and 
considering them separately m small 
units” (p 109), rather than treating 
each as part of a total ideological con- 
frontation— may reduce the risk of %\ar 
and at the same time facilitate achieve 
ment of specific national goals 

3 International exchanges and co- 
operative ventures— provided they are 
intrinsically useful and satisfying— are 
likely to increase world mindedness 
and commitment to an mtemationahst 
ideology among the participants Wide 
adoption of this type of value frame- 
work would seem to be necessary to 
provide the ideological underpinnings 
to a peaceful world order In the short 
run, peaceful settlement of conflicts is 
more likely where there is an accept- 
ance of the legitimacy of supranational 
organizations and a willingness to sur- 
render some degree of national sover- 
eignty to them In the long run, the 
stability and effectiveness of such 
supranational organizations depend on 
the acceptance— as fundamental values 
governing the relations between na- 
tions— of the concepts of international 
(in contrast to strictly national) secu 
nty, nonviolence in the settlement of 
conflicts, and responsibility for human 
welfare on a world wide basis As the 
rate of international exchange and co- 
operation increases, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that ideological changes in 
these directions will become more 
widespread 

Such changes in the belief systems of 
individuals, in and of themselves, are 
not likely to produce major changes at 
the institutional level New institutional 
arrangements are likely to be devel 
oped when their functional significance 
becomes apparent to important seg- 
ments of the societies involved Thus, 
for example, it can be argued that the 
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systems of individuals It is concerned 
with the ways in which individual na- 
tionals and subgroups within the popu- 
lation relate themselves to the nation 
state, their definitions of the role of 
national and of the expectations that 
go with It, their level of commitment to 
and degree of involvement in the na 
tion, and the nature of the satisfactions 
with which their national identification 
provides them The study of political 
ideology at the social-psychological 
level, however, must be closely linked 
to an analysis of this ideology at the 
system level That is, in studying politi- 
cal ideology we are not simply deahng 
with the beliefs of individuals, but with 
a set of beliefs that is inherent in the 
political system itself, communicated 
to individual citizens in the course of 
socialization and throughout life, and 
adopted by them (with individual vari- 
ations in nature and degree) 

Nationalist ideology, at the syst^ 
level, must be seen m terms of the 
functions of the nation state The p^ 
formance of these functions and the 
effective operation of the system pre- 
suppose consensus about national in- 
stitutional arrangements, the relation 
of the nation state to other states, and 
the relationship of the individual to the 
nation state This set of assumptions by 
which the system runs constitutes its 
ideology, which is built into its institu- 
tional structures and its constitution, 
and transmitted through its basic 
ments and elite communications The 
ideology built into the national system 
and communicated by its leaders may 
taVe different forms, depending on the 
fcvel of development of a particular 
state, on its international position, its 
power and success in the inlcmationai 


arena, and its internal political struc- 
ture These variables would determine 
the particular functions that a given 
nation state must perform at a given 
historical juncture (such as the unifica- 
tion of tribal elements or the mainte- 
nance of bloc leadership), in addition 
to the generic functions common to all 
nation states 

There are many variations in the way 
in which the system ideology is inter- 
preted and incorporated into the beliet- 
svstems of individuals and subgroups 
within the population Depending on 
their demographic and personality 
chaUenst.es and on their positions 
within the social and political structure, 
individuals may vary m the components 
of the ideology that they emphasize or 
deemphasize, the intensity oj 
mitment to the nation state, their defin 
non of the national role and the expec- 
tations that go with it, and Ae^ 

which they enact Ais role While there 
may be such vanations, it is essential 
to Ae effective functioning of the na- 
tion state that the basic tenets of its 
ideology be widely accepted within the 
population For example. Ae system 
Lnnol operate successfully unless the 
population accepts “uAonty of the 
state as legitimate and shares Ae as- 
umptmn fhat. m times of national 
cnsis the national role becomes para- 
mount m the citizens hmrarchy of 
roles The mde acceptance of these 
assumphons depends, m turn on the 
Unt to Minch individuals and group 
iTm one nay or another-mtegratod 
mto Ae national system (cf 
man, & FlacU, 19W. and Chapter 10 

in this soliimc) 

Tlicsc ideological assumptions, pro- 


- — - , . of natiomlism Mould be 

= AccordmK «> ‘be present sicss. O-' ''"“'■’"“'‘S oaTlon mas L the dominant form of the 
“ne a-arianl of nationalist ideoloRa , Mhlch for a B*'™ certain periods of national erlili) 

Idrologa at certain times (at cedam hLstoneal pmclures eer. 

8 form ot other times 
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based on professional and other tn 
terests, that cut across national bound- 
aries can contribute to the stability and 
integration of the international system 
It would do so, not by eliminating con 
flicts, but by counteracting tendencies 
toward complete polarization— toward 
subordinating all relationships to a 
single basic conflict along national 
lines 

To put it in other terms, the develop- 
ment of cross cutting networks that 
have functional significance for many 
individuals in the enactment of their 
various roles should create a wide- 
spread vested interest in maintaining 
both the pluralism and the integrity of 
the international system Insofar as 
groupings that cut across national lines 
are important to individuals in the en 
actment of their various roles— m other 
words, insofar as individuals have be 
come tied into a pattern of genuine 
interdependency— they will resist a 
definition of the international system 
along strictly national lines, in which 
national affiliations supersede and sub- 
sume all other affiliations Moreover, 
they will have something at stake in 
maintaining the integrity of the inter- 
national system, since its breakdown 
would also mean the breakdown of the 
cross national networks in which they 
are involved Ultimately, the mainte- 
nance of a stable international system 
will probably require the development 
of political and even military institu 
tions {cf Kelman, 1962b) that cut 
across national lines and that make, not 
for an elimination of national loyalties, 
but for a difl^usion of loyalties that 
would counteract total cleavages along 
national lines International exchange 
and cooperation can, however, contnb 
ute to this process in a small hut cumu- 
lative way As more and more cross 
cutting ties develop, the vested interest 
in a pluralistic and stable international 


system is likely to increase and ever 
stronger barriers to the breakdown of 
the system are likely to arise 

Ideologies of National and Interna- 
tional Systems In discussing the polit- 
ical relevance of international coopera- 
tion, I suggested that it may produce 
certain ideological changes among in- 
fluential segments of the participating 
nations This raises the larger question 
of the role of ideological factors— par- 
ticularly of nationalist ideology— m in- 
ternational politics To the extent to 
which such ideological factors enter 
into the relations between nations, their 
study has obvious political relevance 
In particular, an understanding of the 
conditions that facilitate change from 
a narrowly nationalist to an internation- 
alist ideology would have important im- 
plications tor the broader issue of war 
and peace But do such ideological fac- 
tors really have any significant impact 
on the relations between nations'^ 

Before attempting to answer this 
question, let me indicate briefly what 
I mean by nationalism and the social- 
psychological study of it (See Chapter 
10 for a more detailed discussion of 
related issues ) One can describe na- 
tionalism as an ideology that views the 
nation as the unit in which paramount 
political power is vested The nation 
state, being the embodiment of the 
nation, is placed at the pinnacle of 
power and entitled to overrule both 
smaller and larger political units The 
modern nation state derives its legiti- 
macy and cohesiveness from the fact 
that it IS seen as representing the nation 
—in other words, from the correspond- 
ence of the political entity with an 
ethnic, cultural, and historical entity 
with which at least large portions of 
the population identify 

The social psychological study of na 
tionalist ideology focuses on the belief 
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tions and its various affiliates, and of 
nonnational roles within these organiza- 
tions (cf Chapter 14), is contributing 
to this process of institutional change 
from which ideological changes are 
likely to flow Similarly, international 
exchange and cooperation are contrib- 
uting to this process insofar as they 
lead to the development of institution 
alized networks cutting across national 
boundaries (as descnbed above) To be 
sure, it may be a long time before these 
developments will lead to ideological 
changes sufficient to have a major im- 
pact on the relations between nations 
They do suggest, however, an alterna- 
tive set of assumptions by which nation 
states in their interaction with each 
other can operate An exploration of 
such alternative assumptions, in com 
panson with the currently dominant 
ones, may thus have profound rele 
vance to long range questions of war 
and peace 

THE RELEVANCE OF RESEARCH 
ON INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 

When we turn to social psychological 
research that deliberately addresses it 
self to issues of international politics 
and foreign policy, the question of rele- 
'ance takes on a different character It 
rnay be intnnsically interesting to study 
the patterning of public opinion on 
foreign policy issues, or the images that 
important decision makers have of their 
own and other countries, or the inter- 
actions of college students who are 
simulating actors in an international 
sjstem No matter how interesting and 
"ortlmhilc these studies may be m 
fficir own right, however, insofar as 
they are presented as contributions to 
flic understanding of international poli- 
ces and foreign policy, it is entirely fair 


to apply more stringent criteria of rele- 
vance to them It becomes important 
to ask whether they have any relevance 
to the actual conduct of international 
affairs and whether they tell us any- 
thing about the factors that enter into 
foreign policy decisions 

It IS usually not very fruitful to pose 
the question in such absolute terms— 
that IS, to debate whether these studies 
have any political relevance at all It 
would be unreasonable to insist that 
public opinion plays no role at all in 
the foreign policy process, or that the 
images of decision makers have no 
effect whatsoever on the actions they 
take in the name of the state, or that 
one can learn nothing about interna 
tional processes from observing the 
simulation of these processes in a group 
of college students The real 
concerns the hnd of relevance that 
such studies have for international poll 
tics and foreign policy and the limits of 
this relevance What is it that one can 
and cannot learn from *em and how 
does the mformation they yield help to 
order and explain the phenomena with 
which the student of international poh 
ties IS concerned? And here there i 
room for genuine disagreement about 
the kinds of conclusions that can legiti- 
mately be drawn from such studies and 
Tbout the importance of these conclu- 
sions These disagreements may be due 
to differences in evaluation of ij" 
portence of certain kinds of ranables 
-such as public opinion or images of 
decision makers-in determining inter- 
national political processes, and ot the 
validity of certain t)pes of 

JhnHs-such as simulation or content 
^atas-as sources of information 
Xut international political processes 
One can distinguish four "njs ' 
winch social ps)c!iological appro icl es 
ircontribute to the stud> of intcr- 
“honal polities and foreign polic> 
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vided they are widely accepted by the 
population, constitute the terms on 
which a nation state relates to other 
nation states and on which international 
institutions are established When 
viewed in this way, then, ideological 
factors clearly have a significant im- 
pact on the relations between nations 
We sometimes tend to forget this fact 
because these ideological assumptions 
are so solidly built into our national 
and international structures that we 
come to regard them as givens, as part 
of the structure of reality The feeling 
that ideological factors are irrelevant 
may be due to a concentration on the 
modern Western nation state to such 
an extent that the ideological assump- 
tions that define that particular type of 
political system are seen as universal 
and inevitable, rather than as represent 
ing one position on a range of possible 
ones We need a more comparative 
perspective, which takes into account 
a wider range of historical periods and 
of societies It would then become ap 
parent that the nation state was not 
always and is not everywhere the basic 
political unit, that it may take different 
forms, associated with different ideolog 
ical assumptions, that it does not al- 
ways function adequately, in part be 
cause some of its basic assumptions 
may not be widely accepted by a popu 
lation that is poorly integrated into the 
national system, and that the functions 
stmctures and ideological assumptions 
of even the Western nation state are 
now changing m significant ways 
A comparative perspective makes xt 
quite apparent that ideologies different 
from those that govern the modem na- 
tion state are possible, and that they 
would have important implications for 
the relations between nations Of par- 
ticular relevance to questions of war 
and peace would be the possibility of 
developing a more internationalist ide 


ology, m which the nation state would 
not be regarded as the paramount polit- 
ical unit in all respects Such an ideol 
ogy would not presuppose the complete 
abandonment of the nation state and 
its ideology, but might represent a vari- 
ant of nationalist ideology for which 
some precedents already exist There is 
no inherent reason why loyalty to inter- 
national institutions should be incom- 
patible with loyalty to the nation state, 
provided the two “are furnishing com 
patible solutions to different needs” 
(Cuetzkow, 1955, p 39) 

The key question, of course, is how 
changes in ideological assumptions can 
be brought about I would assume, in 
general, that such changes are most 
likely to anse, not through a direct 
attack on underlying values, but as a 
consequence of the adoption of new 
institutional arrangements that incor- 
porate new values and ideological as- 
sumptions “A specific institutional 
structure may be accepted on prag 
matic grounds without requiring, in the 
first instance, a radical reorganization 
of national and individual values (al 
though such a reorganization may 
evolve from the institutional structure 
in action)” (Kelman, 19e2b) As the 
nation state itseft' becomes committed 
to certain supranational arrangements 
and m fact becomes dependent on these 
arrangements for the performance of 
some of its basic functions, it can be 
expected that its ideology will change 
and that this will be reflected in the 
belief systems of the citizens As a 
matter of fact, given the many changes 
in the functioning of nation states that 
have already taken place in the post 
war period, what is involved here is 
probably not so much the development 
of an entirely new ideology, as the 
encouragement of an already existing 
variant of nationalist ideology 

The development of the IJnited Na 
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on the part of a cross-section of the 
general population If we focus on 
public moods and broad orientations, 
rather than on specific policy issues, we 
can readily see that even the opinions 
of the general public may help to direct 
and constrain foreign policy decisions 
Furthermore, if we think in terms of an 
elective public opinion, in which dif 
ferent segments of the population carry 
different weights, rather than in terms 
of cross sectional opinion distributions, 
we can see more clearly the ways in 
which pubhcs enter into the foreign 
policy process Let me elaborate tliese 
two points and comment briefly on 
their implications for the stud) of pub 
he opinion along lines that would be 
maximally relevant to problems of for 
eign policy 

The Ro/e of the General Public tn 
the Foreign Policy Process The 
moods of the general public and their 


their desire for peace or readiness for 
war” (Kelman, 1958, p 2) 

In part, these moods and onentations 
within the population exert a "posi 
tive” influence on the process of pohey 
formulation, in the sense that they 
impel decision makers toward percep 
tions and actions that reflect pubhc 
sentiments Often, decision makers are 
not only influenced by these pervasive 
moods, but actually share them with 
the rest of the population In fact, these 
moods may ongmate in the very elites 
from which the decision makers are 
recruited and then spread among Ae 
rest of the population, so that it be 
comes difficult to specify who is in- 
fluencing whom To the extent to which 

the onentations of decision makers and 
the pubhc overlap, studies of pubhc 
opinion can serve as a valuable source 
of information about the predisposi- 
tions of the decisionmaker himseU 
At the very I^a^t however stud.es o 


moods of the general pubhc and their At the very tLp lands 

broad onentations toward national and public opinion oug o , jj 
international affairs are an essential of actions that P P ,, 


01 acuuiis r A J . 

and for which the pubhc is ready, it 
can be assumed that these states of 
readiness constitute one of the inputs 
into the pohey process to which de 
cuaon makers are not entirely unre 

and onentations within the 
population also exert 
Lrace on the process of policy formu 
lation, m the sense that they “ 

constraints on the decision maker (cf 

^vii in the pursuit ol national gua.s Chapter *°“fded of latitude 

^ey are als"o likely to take into ac- -'k- “efpons® - 
™ant, in the formulation of policy, such (as fa P , matters there ma) be 
underlying dispositions as "the popula m foreign p ^ / public opin 

'■ons moo'd of pessimism or optimism certain broadjunib set by p^ 

aWt their own institutions, their level 'v soeafic pohcies tliat 

ct confidence in the government, [and] There are many speahe p 

'The degree of oierlap vanes, of couree, ™ mucli one can generalize 

“■Hcrent issues See Chanfer 7 for a dncussion of *e “c",.el Union 

public images to leader images vv ith special reference to the Sov let u 


•••vwxxiaviuiiai rtic till — 

part of the climate Avithm which foreign 
pohey decision makmg takes place (cf 
Chapter 9, also Almond, 1950) Deci 
Sion makers are likely to be influenced 
fiy Widespread sentiments withm the 
population that may favor hostility or 
fnendhness toward certain other na 
tions, involvement in or withdrawal 
from international affairs, militancy or 
conciliation m response to external 
pressures, and expansionism or cooper 
®^ion in the pursuit of national goals 
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(a) They can contribute directly to the 
study of one substantive problem that 
IS in large part within the domain of 
competence of the social psychologist— 
the role of public opinion in the foreign 
policy process (b) They can provide 
analytical tools for investigating the 
individual decision maker as the unit 
of analysts in the study of state be- 
havior (c) They can provide concepts 
and methods for the detailed study of 
processes that are centrally involved m 
intemation relations, particularly for- 
eign policy decision making and inter- 
national negotiation (d) They can ad- 
dress themselves to some of the as 
sumptions that are frequently made— 
explicitly or implicitly— in formulation 
of theory as well as policy in inter- 
national relations ® 

The relevance of these four types of 
contnbutions is a matter on wliich 
students of international relations dis- 
agree, depending on the substantive 
and methodological assumptions they 
make In the pages that follow, I shall 
review each or these four types of con- 
tributions and the kinds of questions 
that can be raised about them, and 
attempt to show in what ways they are 
relevant to the study of international 
politics My mtetitiQu is ncit only to 
show that these contributions are in- 
deed relevant, but also to point to the 
necessary limits of their relevance 

Public Opinion m the Foreign 
Policy Process 

The role of public opinion in the 
foreign policy process is a substantive 


problem to whose exploration social- 
psychological concepts and methods 
can make clear and direct contnbu- 
tions The political relevance of such 
research, however, rests on the assump- 
tion that public opinion does indeed 
play an important role m the foreign 
policy process— an assumption that 
some observers would question They 
point out that the general public has 
very httle information about foreign 
policy matters and very little interest 
m them, and that opinions in this do 
main tend to be simple, undifferenti 
ated, and poorly structured (See Chap- 
ters 3 and 8 for discussions of the struc- 
ture of opinions and images relating to 
foreign policy matters ) A public opin- 
ion so impoverished can hardly have a 
major impact on foreign policy deci- 
sions Moreover, these observers point 
out, foreign policy issues do not enter 
significantly into the electorate’s choice 
between candidates, nor do decision- 
makers lose public support as a con- 
sequence of their actions in the foreign 
policy arena Decision-makers can, 
therefore, carry out foreign policy with 
out fear of electoral punishment or de 
dine in their popularity 
There is little question that foreign 
policy attitudes^ among the population 
at large are marked, to a great extent, 
by apathy, ignorance, and a general 
lack of structure and stability It does 
not follow, however, that public opin 
ion therefore plays no role m the for 
eign policy process It would be a 
mistake to equate public opinion with 
the distribution of answers to ques 
tions about specific foreign policy issues 


3 The first three ways in which social psychological approaches can contnbute correspond 
roughly to the three types of research relating to international pohtics and foreign policy that 
were described m Chapter 1 (pp 13-17) pubhc opinion m the foreign policy process, individ 
ual actors m the foreign policy process, and processes of interaction in international conflict 
and conflict resolution The fourth kmd of contnbution is related to the development of theory 
and methodology in international relations and the fonnulabon of pohcy recommendations, as 
discussed m Chapter 1 (pp 17-20) 
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support depends on the presence of 
eertain general dispositions within the 
population on which decision-makers 
can draw For example, decision-mak- 
ers may choose a policy that involves a 
serious risk of war in the expectation 
that they will be able to mobilize public 
support for it This expectation rests, 
however, on certain assumptions about 
public dispositions— such as the as- 
sumption that the public accepts the 
legitimacy of the government and of 
Its authority to decide on questions of 
war and peace, or that nationalist sen- 
timents will readily be aroused when 
a situation is defined as one of national 
crisis, or that there is a readiness for 
belligerency which can be touched olf 
by informing the public of a slight 
to national honor or prestige The 
existence of these dispositions is usu- 
ally taken for granted in modern na- 
tion states, but there is no reason to 
assume that they will always be present 
and certainly not that they will always 
be present to the same degree. The 
variability becomes even greater when 
situations other than those defined as 
Rational crises are involved In short, 
whenever decision-makers choose ac- 
tions in the expectation that they will 
subsequently mobilize public support, 
they must assess (though this is often 
done implicitly) the degree to which 
the public IS disposed to respond to 
such mobilization, and must know on 
"hat public moods, images, and other 
dispositions they can draw in order to 
attain support 

lo many foreign policy actions, the 
decision makers are not so much con- 
eerned about mobilizing active sup- 
port, as they are about avoiding active 
opposition Tliey may often feel free, 
therefore, to make decisions on the 
'issumption that the public is largely 
*SRorant and apathetic about the issues 
'R'oKcd, and thus quite readily manip- 


ulable. when presented with a fait 
accompli, the public will accept the 
decision without protest But even this 
situation involves an assessment of pub- 
lic opinion and its degree of manipula- 
bility " . the fact that the popula- 

tion IS poorly informed on foreign- 
policy issues, that its attitudes are 
poorly structured, and that it has little 
interest or commitment on these mat- 
ters does not mean at all that public 
opinion IS unimportant, for this state of 
apathy, or whatever else we wish to call 
It, IS very clearly a state of public opin 
lon, and one which has profound effects 
on the conduct of foreign affairs” (Kel- 

man, 1958, p 3) r ui 

In considering the effects of public 
opinion on decision-makmg, we must 
keep in mind not only the “objective 
constraints imposed by public senti- 
ments, but also the constraints as per- 
ceived by the decision-maker There is 
eood reason to believe that decision- 
makers often have an exaggerated view 
of the strength of public opposition to 
certain policy innovations To be sure, 
such statements as “the pubho w.Il 

never go along with this policy or the 

public insists on this response are 
often techniques used by decision- 
makers to buttress the position that 
they themselves prefer No doubt, how- 
ever there are times when decision- 
makers genuinely believe these state- 
ments and-nghtly or wrongly-feel 
that their hands are tied 

Whether or not these statements are 
genuine, they may constitute a self- 
fulfilling prophecy they may create 
the vciy’ public opinion that the) pre- 
dicted and thus introduce constraints 
that did not exist before When this 
happens, tlie dccis.on-maker in turn 
mav exaggerate the strength and rigid- 
ly Vtlmpublics feelings Tlies.ct.m 

of his own propaganda, he ma) hi 
unassare of the extent to sslntli Ins owai 
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he could adopt without losing public 
support, but he may well be m diffi 
culty if he violates certain pervasive 
assumptions and dispositions Thus, to 
be assured of support, he must assess 
the state of public opinion before form- 
ulating policy and take its underlying 
moods into account 
The loss of support may lake the 
form of electoral punishment Despite 
the fact that specific foreign policy 
issues do not seem to play an important 
role in American voting behavior, there 
IS some indication that general con- 
cern with avoiding war has had some 
impact on recent presidential elections 
In 1952 and 1956, the Republican 
Party apparently gained some votes be 
cause it was seen as better able than 
the Democratic Party to keep the 
United States out of war, in 1964, with 
Senator Goldwater’s candidacy, the 
Republican Party clearly lost tins ad 
vantage ® 

But the risk of losing electoral sup- 
port IS not the only source of constraint 
on the decision maker The very execu- 
tion of foreign policy often requires 
wide public support, particularly if it 
calls for extensive sacnfices on the part 
of the population Such support con- 
tributes vitally to the success of foreign 
policy moves, not only by providing 
active and enthusiastic participation in 
them at home, but also by lending 
credibility to them abroad Decision 
makers wdl be reluctant, therefore, to 
initiate important actions if they are not 
assured of pubhc support The differ- 
ence between democratic and totalitar- 
ian societies with respect to this type 
of constraint is only one of degree, for 
even the totalitarian decision maker 
cannot carry out foreign policies with 
out public support and cannot ignore. 


therefore, pervasive moods m his popu 
lation 

It IS, of course, possible for decision- 
makers to mobilize public support for 
a policy that they consider to be desir 
able though unpopular Undoubtedly, 
those observers who maintain that pub 
he opinion does not determine foreign 
policy, but is determined by it, are 
often correct Decision makers may 
very well manipulate public opinion in 
order to bring it into line with deci- 
sions that they have already made— 
and here again the difference between 
lolahtanan and democratic systems 
may be only one of degree The possi 
bility of mobilizing and manipulating 
public opinion, however, may be avail 
able to the decision maker only within 
certain broad limits He may be unable 
to mobilize support for policies that go 
counter to the general moods and 
broad orientations that we have been 
discussing Sometimes, ironically, these 
inhibiting moods and orientations may 
themselves be the products of earlier 
efforts to mobilize public opinion in a 
very different direction, once they have 
been created, however, they may offer 
powerful resistances to a reorientation 
of foreign policy In any event, there 
are likely to be at least some limits to 
the manipulation of public opinion, 
and these too serve as constraints on 
the decision maker he will be reluc 
lant to initiate actions for which it will 
be difficult to mobilize public support 

But even when decision makers 
choose actions that go counter to the 
public’s preferences, in the expectation 
that they will subsequently mobilize 
support for them, this does not mean 
that public opinion— in the sense of 
broad orientations— plays no role in the 
policy process The ability to mobilize 


6 Evidence for this conclusion comes from data obtained by the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, and subjected to the type of analysis reported m Stokes, Campbell 
and Miller (1958) 
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the term “national leaders” in this con 
nection interchangeably with “opinion- 
makers, ’ whom he defines as those 
members of the society who occupy 
positions which enable them to trans 
mif, with some regularity, opinions 
about foreign policy issues to unknown 
persons** (p 6) By virtue of their posi 
tions, these national leaders can im 
pede or facilitate the achievement of 
consensus They perform, in Rosenaus 
terms, a ‘veto support function’ deci- 
sion makers are constrained by their 
opposition, and turn to them for help 
m the mobilization of public support 
It IS clear that decision makers are 
sensitive to public opinion, as personi- 
fied by the national leaders, and that 
public opinion thus plays an important 
role in the policy process It is equally 
clear, however, that effective public 
opinion in the sense that I have been 
speaking of it is not identical with the 
hstnbution of opinions on foreign 
policy issues among the population at 
large What we are most interested m, 
when we wish to assess the impact of 
public opinion on foreign policy deci- 
sions, are the opinions of the leaders or 
opinion makers As Rosenau (1963) 
points out, ‘ except perhaps when mass 
passivity diminishes in extreme emer 
gencies or when votes are cast in elec 
tions, the views of national leaders are 
public opinion insofar as foreign policy 
issues are concerned (p 28) They 
guide and mold mass opinion and the) 
also reflect it, and in this dual capacil) 
the flexibility, intensity, and depth of 
thoir opinions constitute the essential 
subsoil in which foreign pohc) altema 
tncs must be rooted (p 17) 

To sliid) public opinion in the for 
^ign policy process it is necessary to 
^ualjvc the stnicturc of national lead 
uiship m order to determine whose 
°Puuons count Examination of the 
stuiclure within the society 


would help to identify those positions 
from which influence on foreign policy 
decisions can be exerted, and to de 
termine the degree to which they are 
influential, the issues over which they 
have some control, and the way m 
which they exert theu influence 
Study of the communication structure 
would reveal which groups have access 
to the information enabling them to 
play a role m foreign policy and to 
communication channels enabling^them 
to exert influence” (Kelman, 1955, p 
48) In Rosenaus (1963) terms, we are 
concemed-when analyzing the st^c- 
ture of nabonal leadership-wiA the 
pattern of positions which are likely to 
generate opinion making on vanous 

issues” (p 10) . ^ 

It IS important to note that the com 
posibon & the leadership can be ex 
peeled to differ from issue to issue The 
kehhood that an opinion maker wll 
become activated by a given de 
pends on the relevance of 
fhe concerns of the group that he 
represents and the degree to whmh it 
towhes on his groups jn'erests Uius 
for each issue ‘one could plot a set of 
positions in the society out “f ''^iich 
opinion making activity is hke y to 
emanate irrespective of 'denW) ° 
the particular persons vho occupy 
them^It IS hardly surprising for ex- 
ample, that an embargo on the impor- 
tation of Cuban tobacco produced 

opinion making activit) on 

^‘'DepcndLT’t^™ ™ 

leaders of different groups "‘*'un the 

Sr?euTnd';^^£^-^ 

S^sed'^or*^ "atipb Tn ‘ pres^uK 
EnnurntSS m?to groups in 
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communications contnbuted to the 
state of public opinion that now ties 
his hands Under these circumstances, 
he would be likely to underestimate his 
own ability to mobilize public support 
for innovative policies For example, 
the indications are that the Amencan 
public would be much more willing to 
go along with a policy of diplomatic 
recognition of Communist China than 
many decision-makers believe or claim 
Thus, m a recent survey (Patchen, 
1964), respondents were asked how 
they would feel if "the President sug- 
gested that we exchange ambassadors 
with Communist China the way we do 
with other countries ” Fifty-one per- 
cent indicated that they would favor 
following his suggestion and 34 percent 
that they would oppose it Even among 
those respondents who, earlier in the 
interview, had said that the United 
States should not deal with the Com- 
munist Chinese government at all, 28 
percent favored exchanging ambassa- 
dors if the President suggested it If 
the htjpotheticaJ introduction of a mere 
presidential suggestion can make so 
much difference, it seems reasonable 
to predict that an actual pronounce 
menl by the President that changing 
circumstances require a new policy 
toward China would meet with wide- 
spread acceptance 

The study of public opinion can 
thus be useful as a check on the as- 
sumptions of decision makers about 
the constraints under x\hich they are 
operating It can provide relevant in 
formation not only for the decision- 
maker himself m his choice of actions 
and his efforts at mobilizing public 
support, but also for groups concerned 
watli influencmg foreign policy Public 
opinion data—such ns those regarding 
Communist China— can potentially be 
brought into the foreign policy debate 
as evidence tliat certain policy innova- 


tions are indeed feasible When public 
opinion data are used for these pur- 
poses, however— either by decision- 
makers or citizen groups— it is impor- 
tant to keep m mind that the current 
distribution of opinions on an issue is 
generally a poor indicator of what poli- 
cies the public would be prepared to 
accept if their adoption were strongly 
urged by national leaders More often 
than not the general public favors the 
official policies of the moment, so that 
projections based on poll data may 
systematically underestimate the possi- 
bilities for change If more valid con- 
clusions are to be drawn from opinion 
surveys, it will be necessary to intro 
duce methodological refinements that 
will help us assess the structure, stabil- 
ity, and motivational bases of public 
attitudes, and predict the effects of 
changing circumstances and authorita- 
tive communications on them (cf 
Chapter 8, also Katz, 1960, and Kel 
man, 1961) ^^o^eover, it will bo neces- 
sary to assign different weights to the 
opinions of different segments of the 
population, depending on their roles 
in the total foreign policy process— the 
issue to which I shall turn next 

Effective Public Opinion and the 
Structure of National Leadership 
When decision-makers speak of public 
opinion, they generally think in terms 
of influential congressmen, or news 
paper editors, or leaders in various 
nongovernmental organizations Indi- 
viduals who occupy these positions of 
national leadership can exert direct in- 
fluence on the decision maker in part 
because they control some of the means 
—such as financial or editorial support 
—that he needs for successful execution 
of his policies, in the short run or in 
the long run Much of their power, 
Iiowevcr, stems from their relationship 
to public opinion Rosenau (1963) uses 
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cision-maker is a relevant unit of analy- 
sis for the study of international poli- 
tics. This assumption has on occasion 
been challenged on one of two grounds. 
Some critics have argued that the study 
of individual decision-makers is in- 
appropriate because these men do not 
operate as individuals in their decision- 
making positions. The outcomes of their 
decisions are not determined by their 
psychological characteristics or hy the 
nature of their interactions with each 
other. It is, therefore, misleading-ac- 
cording to this argument-to focus on 
individuals as if they were independent 
actors in international politics and as if 
their preferences really made a differ- 
ence. According to this type of criti- 
cism, then, observations of the decision- 
maker are entirely irrelevant, A second 
type of criticism, while accepting ^the 
relevance of the behavior of decision- 
makers in the determination of stale 
action, is concerned about the equating 
of state action with the behavior of de- 
cision-makers. By focusing entirely on 
the decision-maker-accordmg to this 

view-we tend to ignore the fact that 
he is part of a larger process. We may 
thus obscure the role of certain 
forces in the determination of state be- 
havior, which would emerge more 
clearly if we took the state as the basic 
unit of analysis, or if we focused no 
only on the decision-makers, 
eleLnts within the society that con- 
tribute to the policy process. 

In sum, questions can be r.aiscd about 
two assumptions that 

annear to underlie-thc study of m- 
dudLal decision-makers: the assump- 
tion of the individual deeision-makcr 
as independent actor, and the “''“'"P- 
don of the individual deeision-makcr 

“ TOUia of f.ict, esen uhen proposilions slated In tn""’ J’*' 'rd on olners atlnn' of 
i-ii" n*”!’ notu.nl indices usrtl to mc,nsiire tlicse sarh \ns " - obtain an indcs of die 

dnal Winstor. for onainple, one might use pubhc op.n on 
■ k's of a o, of the tension lesel tint charactnires the Internationa . 


observation— social-psychological con- 
cepts and methods are clearly relevant. 

Focusing on the individual decision- 
maker in the foreign policy process has 
several advantages: (a) It counteracts 
and corrects for the tendency to reify 
the state and treat it as if it were a 
human agent. Analyses of state be- 
havior typically involve such notions as 
perceptions, expectations, and motiva- 
tions, taken from the vocabulary of in- 
dividual behavior. If such concepts are 
going to be used, then there would 
seem to be advantage in using them 
more precisely and systematically. This 
can be accomplished by focusing on 
the individuals who are the carriers of 
perceptions, expectations, and motiva- 
tions. (b) When the individual decision- 
maker is used as the basic unit of 
analysis, it becomes possible to analyze 
in detail the processes that produce 
state behavior. By contrast, when the 
state is used as the basic unit of analy- 
sis, we are much more dependent on 
inference if we wish to understand the 
precise ways in which certain state 
actions come about, (c) Observations 
of individual decision-makers provide 
an empirical handle for the study of 
mtemational relations. In the field of 
IP^i^ational relations it is much more 
dimcult to develop indices of macro- 
icvel variables than it is in the field 
Cl economics. To the extent to which 
^'eare able, therefore, to conceptualize 
*n terms of the behavior of individuals 
and their interaction, we are in a better 
position to develop suitable mcasiirc- 

"'cnt procedures.® 

” batever its advantages may be, the 


••iiaievcr Its advantages may uc, me 
s udy of individual decision-makers is 
Po itically relevant only if one accepts 
’c assumption that the individual dc- 
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legislation regarding censorship, but 
will probably be considerably less in- 
fluential in matters relating to war and 
peace It should also be true for in- 
direct influence in the sense of ‘whose 
opinions have to be taken into account* 
the opinions of college administrators 
may be more important than those of 
industnal workers when it comes to 
deasions on mihtary training, but con- 
siderably less important when it comes 
to decisions on defense production'* 
(Kelman, 1934, p 5) Decision-makers 
will be most responsive to those leaders 
who Jjave a stake in a particular issue 
—provided they also have a base of 
power— since these are the individuals 
whose opposition they fear and whose 
support they need with respect to this 
issue 

In short, then, in studying the role of 
public opinion in the foreign policy 
process, we must first ask tc/iose opin 
ions count on ahaf tsstres Such an 
analysis would enable us to assign 
different weights to different segments 
of public opinion and thus provide a 
badge between the opinions of the 
population and the actions of the 
decision maker We \vould then be able 
to view the distribution of opinions on 
various policy issues m the context of 
the opinion-pohcy relationship as a 
whole On the one hand, we would be 
able to deal more effectively with the 
dijnamtcs of opinion formation on for 
cign policy issues— the psj chological 
and social processes b) which opinions 
become crjstallized and public senti 
ments mobilized Here we would be 
concerned with “downward' communi 
cation from the opinion makers, with 
the mechanisms and processes by 
which tlic) reach attentwe publics and 
tlius in turn the mass public (cf Rose«- 
niu, 1961) On the other hand, we 
would be able to examine the wajs in 
which public opinion enters into the 


dynamics of decision mahng on for- 
eign policy issues— the effects that it has 
on the assumptions and constraints un 
der which decision makers operate, 
and on the types of actions they choose 
and the manner in which they present 
them to the public Here we would be 
concerned with ‘upward’ communica 
tion from the opinion makers, with 
the mechanisms and processes by 
which they reach decision makers, 
whether it be at their own initiative or 
at the initiative of the decision maker 
himself When the study of public 
opinion IS embedded in these ways w 
the study of opinion making and deci 
Sion making processes, its relevance to 
foreign policy becomes more readily 
apparent 

Individual Actors in the Poreign 
Policy Process 

Students of international relations 
have been quite concerned with the 
question of what constitutes the proper 
unit of analysis for the study of inter 
national politics (see, for example 
Wolfers, 1959) One approach to this 
problem is based on the ‘conviction 
that the analysis of international poh 
tics should be centered, m part, on the 
behavior of those whose action is the 
action of the state, namely, the deci 
Sion makers’ (Snyder, Bruck, & Sapin, 
1962, p 173) According to this ap 
proach, the state is seen as the basic 
actor in international politics, but it is 
assumed that state actions can be ana 
lyzed most effectively by focusing on 
the behavior— specifically, the decision 
making behivior— of those mdixiduals 
whose responsibility it is to act for the 
state Insofar as the study of interna- 
tional politics follows this kind of ap 
proach— taking the individual deasion 
maker as the unit of analysis and his 
bclnxior as the object of systematic 
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observation— social psychological con 
cepts and methods are clearly relevant 
Focusing on the individual decision 
maker in the foreign policy process has 
several advantages (a) It counteracts 
and corrects for the tendency to reify 
the state and treat it as if it were a 
human agent Analyses of state be 
havior typically involve such notions as 
perceptions, expectations, and motiva 
tions, taken from the vocabulary of in 
dividual behavior If such concepts are 
going to be used, then there would 
seem to be advantage in using them 
more precisely and systematically This 
can be accomplished by focusing on 
the individuals who are the carriers of 
perceptions, expectations, and motiva 
tions (b) When the individual decision 
maker is used as the basic unit of 
analysis, it becomes possible to analyze 
m detail the processes that produce 
state behavior By contrast, when the 
state is used as the basic unit of analy- 
sis, we are much more dependent on 
inference if we wish to understand the 
precise ways in which certain state 
actions come about (c) Observations 
of individual decision makers provide 
an empirical handle for the study of 
international relations In the field of 
international relations it is much more 
difficult to develop indices of macro 
level variables than it is in the field 
of economics To the extent to whic 
've are able, therefore, to conceptimhzc 
in terms of the behavior of individuals 
and their interaction, we are in a better 
position to develop suitable measure 
ment procedures ® , 

^^^ntever its advantages ma) be, o 
study of induidual decision makers is 
politically relevant onU if one accepts 
tbc assumption that the individual de- 


cision maker is a relevant unit of analy 
sis for the study of international poll 
tics This assumption has on occasion 
been challenged on one of two grounds 
Some critics have argued that the studv 
of individual decision makers is in 
appropriate because these men do not 
operate as individuals in their decision 
making positions The outcomes of their 
decisions are not determined by their 
psychological characteristics or by the 
nature of their interactions with each 
other It is, therefore, misleading-ac 
cording to this argument-to focus on 
individuals as if they were independent 
actors in international politics and as it 
their preferences really made a ditter 
ence According to this type of cnti 
cism, then observations of the decision 
maker are entirely irrelevant A second 
type of criticism while accepting the 
rdemme of the behavior of decision 
makers in the determination of state 
action IS concerned about the equatmg 
of state action with the behavior of de 

cision makers By focusing entirely on 
the decision mater-according to this 
view-we tend to ignore the fact that 
he IS part of a larger process We ma> 
thus obscure the role of certain societal 
forces in the determimtion of state be 
havior, which would emerge more 
clearly if we took the state as the basic 
unit of anal>sis or if «c focused uo 
only on the decision makers but on all 
elements within the society that con 
tribute to the pohc) process 

In sum questions can be raised about 
l«o assumptions that underh^r may 
annear to undcrlie-tlic study of in 
dividual decision makers the assump 
tion of the indnidiial decisionmaker 
as independent actor, and tlic assump 
'non of the indiMdiial decisionmaker 


in trmis of macTo-loil \arHb!rt are put 

•As a matter of fact, esen wlion nus lie Laird on oLirisatioiii of 

to tl.c trst tlie actual indices innl to opinion lUta to of, tain an indr. of tl.r 

"'dnldual Ix-hasior Tor esamplc onr ,* ^,^„|,rs tl.r intrmational isstrm 

itaLiiits of a regime or of the timion ‘sr 
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as sole actor m international politics 
Let us proceed to examine each of 
these two assumptions 

The Deciswn Maker as Independent 
Actor In questioning the relevance 
of studying individual decision makers 
some critics point out that the foreign 
policy decision maker operates under 
very severe constraints It is misleading 
therefore to treat him as an independ 
cnt actor who contributes importantly 
to the choice between alternative state 
actions It certainly cannot be denied 
that the behavior of the foreign policy 
decision maker is severely constrained 
It does not follow, however that a 
social psychological analysis focusing 
on the individual decision maker is tpso 
facto irrelevant 

The relevance of psychological anal 
ysis IS sometimes dismissed because 
of the mistaken notion that such an 
analysis is identical with the attempt to 
explain decision making in terms of the 
idiosyncratic characteristics of the de 
cision maker Before we examine there 
fore some of the ways in which a 
focus on the behavior of decision 
makers may be politically relevant— 
despite the existence of powerful con 
straints— it jis irqnortant to spell out 
exactly what such a focus entails When 
ive speak of images motives and 
values of decision makers we refer to 
much more than their idiosyncratic 
characteristics (c£ Snyder Bruck & 
Sapin 1962 pp 153-173 and Chapter 
12 in the present volume) One can dis 
tmguish at least four major sources of 
the images motives and values that a 
decision maker brings to any given 
situation 

1 Tlie role that he is enacting w ithin 
his decisional unit and within the 
larger structure of uhich tins unit is a 
nart JT" role carries with it certain 
nmU determine to a 


large extent the incumbents definition 
of the situation and the goals that he 
wiU pursue As Snyder et al (1962) 
point out the behavior required by this 
role reflects in part the functions and 
objectives of the total foreign policy 
making structure and of the particular 
unit to which the individual decision 
maker belongs and in part norms and 
values internal to the decisional unit— 
relating for example to the interest of 
this unit in maintaining its peculiar 
traditions and its structural position 
within the total organization While dif 
ferenl role incumbents are likely to 
differ m the way in which they interpret 
the requirements of their roles the 
broad outlines of the role behavior 
will be similar regardless of the individ 
ual characteristics of the decision 
maker 

2 Norms and values that he shares 
with most of the members of his 
society The images and motives that 
determine the choices of the decision 
maker are derived in part from the 
predispositions that he brings to any 
given situation as a member of his par 
licular society and culture These are 
in no sense idiosyncratic to him as an 
individual but they may have a great 
deal to do with the wa^v in which he 
defines the situation and the kinds of 
goals he tnes to pursue It can be as 
sumed that given the same objective 
circumstances decision makers with 
different sociocultural backgrounds 
would make different choices 

3 Norms and values that he shares 
with those subgroups wthm the popu 
lation to which he belongs Images and 
motives denved from this source are 
likely to be quite important since they 
are often held in common by the de 
cision making elite as a whole The 
segment of the population from which 
decision makers— particularly members 
of a gi\en decisional unit— are recruited 
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tends to be somewhat restricted. Inso- 
far as this is true, the same subgroup 
norms and values may affect the pre- 
conceptions and preferred strategies of 
the entire decisional unit, and may even 
be built into its definition of the de- 
cision-making role. 

4. His personality: Images, motives, 
and values derived from this source are, 
of course, unique to the individual de- 
cision-maker. Even here, however, we 
are not only concerned with extraneous 
frustrations, hostilities, and so on, that 
the individual displaces from other 
areas of his life onto the decision-mak- 
ing situation. It is also possible to look 
at personality factors that play a direct 
role in the way in which the individual 
handles the problems inherent in the 
decision-making situation itself— for ex- 
ample, the way in which he interprets 
the role of decision-maker, the kind of 
poblem-solving skills that he brings to 
>t, and the land of decision-making 
style that he displays, Snyder et al. 
(1962) distinguish, in this connection, 
between “organizationally relevant 
personality factors and . . . idiosyn- 
cratic factors (those stemming from 
ego-oriented needs and conditions)” (p- 
1^3). No doubt, both types of factors 
operate; the former, however, can be 
applied more readily to a systematic 
analysis of the decision-making process, 
nsofar as we are dealing with personal- 
ly factors relating to a specific type of 
Situation we should be able to identify 
® limited number of patterns and de- 
'clop propositions about their differen- 
effects on the process, 
/ocial-psychological analysis of the 
^hion-maker is concerned, then, with 
c effects that his images, motives, 
^ values, derived from all of ihesc 
j J'^ve on his behavior. His be- 
Orp'°-’ turn, is seen within the 
^S^nizalional context in which it oc- 
and as part of a process of com- 


munication and interaction among the 
various members of the unit that is 
responsible for the final decision. With 
this conception of the study of the in- 
dividual decision-maker in mind, let us 
return to the question of the political 
relevance of this kind of approach. I 
shall attempt to show that focusing on 
the individual decision-maker has con- 
siderable relevance for international 
poIiHcs, despite the fact that the foreign 
policy decision-maker operates under 
powerful constraints. 

I would like to propose, first of all, 
that, even though the constraints under 
which the decision-maker labors are 
very severe, they are not so severe that 
he is left with no latitude whatsoever. 
It seems unlikely that external realities 
force the hands of the decision-makers 
to such an extent that their reactions 
are completely determined by these 
realities and entirely unaffected by 
their own predispositions and the social 
processes within their decisional unit. 
The decision-maker’s freedom of move- 
ment is likely to vary, of course, as a 
function of a number of different fac- 
tors. An obvious one, for example, is his 
position in the political hierarchy: de- 
cision-makers at higher echelons have 
more opportunities to make their prel- 
erences felt, although even lower 
echelon officials may influence the proc- 
ess by the type of information they 
feed to their superiors and the way in 
which they carry out their assigned 
tasks. Another variable ^ the "“1”“ 
the decision involved. Wolfers (19o9) 
suEgests, for example, that decision- 
mSfers experience strong “compulsion 
on issues where national surs-ival is at 
stake. “Where less than national sur- 
vival is at stake, there is far less im- 
pulsion and therefore a less uniform 
reaction" (p. 96). Even in situations in 
which tlie broad directions of decisions 
are determined by external realities (as 
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as sole actor in international polifacs 
Let us proceed to examine each of 
these two assumptions 

The Decision-Maker as Independent 
Actor In questioning the rdevance 
of studying individual decision makers, 
some critics point out that the foreign 
policy decision maker operates under 
very severe constraints It is misleading, 
therefore, to treat him as an independ- 
ent actor who contributes importantly 
to the choice between alternative state 
actions It certainly cannot be denied 
that the behavior of the foreign policy 
decision maker is severely constrained 
It does not follow, however, that a 
social psychological analysis focusing 
on the individual decision-maker is ipso 
jacto irrelevant 

The relevance of psychological anal- 
ysis IS sometimes dismissed because 
of the mistaken notion that such an 
analysis is identical with the attempt to 
explain decision-making m terms of the 
idiosyncratic characteristics of the de 
cision-maker Before we examine, there- 
fore, some of the ways in which a 
focus on the behavior of decision 
makers may be politically relevant— 
despite the existence of powerful con 
£^cscitis—it £S iorpjctsirt At speiV out 
exactly what such a focus entails When 
we speak of images, motives, and 
values of decision makers we refer to 
much more than their idiosyncratic 
characteristics (cf Snyder, Bruck, & 
Sapin, 1962, pp 153-173, and Chapter 
12 in the present volume) One can dis 
tinguish at least four maior sources of 
the images, motives, and values that a 
decision-maker brings to any given 
situation 

1 The role that he is enacting withm 
his decisional unit and within the 
larger structure of which this unit is a 
part This role carries with it certain 
expectations that will determine, to a 


large extent, the incumbent’s definition 
of the situation and the goals that he 
will pursue As Snyder et al (1962) 
point out, the behavior required by this 
role reflects in part the functions and 
objechves of the total foreign policy- 
making structure and of the particular 
unit to which the individual decision 
maker belongs, and in part norms and 
values internal to the decisional unit- 
relating, for example, to the interest of 
this unit in maintaining its peculiar 
traditions and its structural position 
within the total organization While dif- 
ferent role incumbents are likely to 
differ m the way in which they interpret 
the requirements of their roles, the 
broad outlines of the role behavior 
will be similar regardless of the individ 
ual characteristics of the decision 
maker 

2 Norms and values that he shares 
with most of the members of his 
society The images and motives that 
determine the choices of the decision- 
maker are derived, in part, from the 
predispositions that he brings to any 
given situation as a member of his par- 
ticular society and culture These are 
in no sense idiosyncratic to him as an 
individual, but they may have a great 
cArji’ A? tftj witA the way" in wArcJr he 
defines the situation and the kinds of 
goals he tries to pursue It can be as 
sumed that, given the same “objective” 
circumstances, decision makers with 
different sociocultural backgrounds 
would make different choices 

3 Norms and values that he shares 
With those subgroups within the popu 
lation to which he belongs Images and 
motives derived from this source are 
likely to be quite important since they 
are often held in common by the de 
cision making elite as a whole The 
segment of the population from which 
decision makers— particularly members 
of a given decisional unit— are recruited 
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longs may limit the range of actions 
that he can take-or even the possible 
range of alternatives that he can per- 
ceive To the extent to which his ref- 
erence groups consist of people like 
himself, he is subject to a normative 
environment that is far more homo- 
geneous than the society at large, and 
may therefore perceive constraints to 
an exaggerated degree 
In other words, it may often be true 
that external realities would permit 
the decision maker considerable free- 
dom of movement, but the social norms 
and values by which he is guided im- 
pose constraints upon him In decision 
situations of this sort, a social-psycho- 
logical analysis— far from being irrele- 
vant— is in fact imperative An analysis 
hf the objective realities alone would 
not be sufficient for an understanding 
of the vital national interests that the 
decision maker feels compelled to take 
into account, for in large part these are 
Vital national interests only because 
they are socially defined as such 
In general, it is evident that a sharp 
distinction between constraints based 
on external reahties and constraints 
based on group norms is difficult to 
niaintain Thus, even in a situation in 
^hich the decision-maker feels that he 
nas no freedom of action, we are deal 
*ng in part with a social-psychological 
problem In the most extreme case, the 
sfinition of situations that involve the 
national interest and the proper reac- 
lons m such situations may be written 
'nto the decision-maker’s role to such an 


extent that the particular individual ei 
^ *-1*^ role may be entirely unab 
n bring his personal preferences ml 
P Even under such extreme circun 
ances, hov ever, a social-psychologic 
IS not precluded It would I 
beJ analysis of ro 

*Qtjor in other kinds of social situ 
bons 


It can be assumed that in any kind 
of social situation— even the most casual 
encounter between strangers or the 
most intimate relationship between per- 
sonal fnends-the participants are en- 
acting socially defined roles and are 
responsive to the requirements of these 
roles The degree to which role con- 
siderations govern a given situation of 
interaction will vary, of course Foreign 
policy decision-making situations may 
often be extreme m that participants 
are subject to highly structured role 
requirements with little room for var- 
iability. They are sUll, however, within 
the total range of social situations, in 
all of which the analysis of role be- 
havior IS at the heart of the social 
psychologist’s concern In other words, 
the fact that foreign policy decision- 
makers function under special circum 
stances-that they operate as represen 
tatives, rather than as individuals, and 
that their behavior is often highly 

structured and circumscnbed-does not 
mean that social-psychological con- 
siderations are irrelevant, it simply 
means that soeial-psychological 
must focus on the special type of role 
behavior that occurs under these spe 
cial circumstances 

An analysis meeting these require- 
ments would start out with the attempt 
to define just what the crucial circum 
stances in this type of situation are 
What are the demands 
foreign policy decision maker is sub 
.ec/now are these built into the 
larger political system and its ideology? 
mat are the organizational patterns 
that were set up to carry out foreign 
poW functions and uhat is the organ. 
LtioLl context within which a gwcn 
ton maker enacts h.s particular 
role'’ Given the demands of the system 

and the organizational patterns set up 

to meet these demands what is the 
nature of the processes b> which dc 
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these relate to what are deemed to be 
vital national interests), the decision- 
maker may have some latitude in the 
way in which he carries out these de 
cisions and this, m turn, may have im 
portant long-run consequences For ex 
ample, even i£ one assumes that the 
general direction of U S policy toward 
the Soviet Union in the 1950s could 
not have been altered by decision- 
makers’ preferences, Holsti’s (1962) 
analysis suggests that Secretary Dulles* 
beliefs and images had an important 
effect on the form that this policy took— 
for example, on the intensity with which 
the Cold War was pursued and on the 
lack of openness of the U S govern 
ment to possibilities of settling Cold- 
War issues 

In short, since constraints are not per- 
feet, the perceptions and motivations 
of decision makers contribute— in vary 
mg degrees— to the final outcome These 
perceptions and motivations derive 
from the various sources that have al- 
ready been discussed The decision 
maker’s actions are determined, in part, 
by his personality characteristics But 
these are by no means the only source 
of the predispositions that he brings to 
the decision situation nor are they the 
determinants of action with which a 
social psychological analysis is most ac 
lively concerned Of special interest are 
the determinants of the decision 
maker’s actions that derive from norms 
and values he shares with the rest of bis 
society Insofar as these include such 
conceptions as what represents the na- 
tional interest and what constitutes a 
proper reaction to certain moves by 
other countries, they actually contnb 
ute to the decision maker’s sense of 
constraint and compulsion under cer- 
tain circumstances Of similar interest 
as determinants of action are the 
images and motives— the assumptions 
and role definitions— that are common 


to the decision-making elite in general 
Thus, the characteristics of the de 
cision making elite— and of the par- 
ticular segment of the population from 
which It tends to be recruited— become 
key factors m the choice of national ac 
tion Finally, a social-psychological 
analysis is concerned with the char- 
acteristics of the particular decisional 
unit m which the decision is vested— the 
norms and values, the patterns of inter- 
action, and the leadership structure that 
it has developed These, of course, are 
partly a function of the particular com 
bination of individuals that constitute 
the unit and partly a function of the 
structure and objectives of the unit and 
of its place within the larger foreign 
policy organization How much these 
various factors contribute to the choice 
of action on the part of decision- 
makers— and thus reduce the role of 
constraints imposed upon them by ex 
temal realities— would seem to be at 
least an open question 
I have been speaking of constraints 
as imposed by external realities, and 
of the images and motives of the de 
cision-maker— deriving from the society, 
the subsegment of that society, and the 
decisional unit to which he belongs— 
as factors that reduce the effect of con 
straints The relationship between 
these two sets of factors, however, may 
equally well be reversed We have al 
ready seen in the last paragraph that 
societal norms may set constraints on 
the individual decision maker by speci 
fying the issues that involve vital na 
tional interests and the reactions that 
are appropriate in certain international 
situations Thus, the decision maker 
would feel constrained by his assess- 
ment of public expectations and of the 
range of reactions that would be “polit 
ically safe ” Similarly, the norms of the 
groups from which the decision maker 
comes and of the unit to which he be 
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between vanables at that level For ex- 
ample, it might be proposed that as 
bureaucratic elements within a society 
gain in political influence, foreign 
policy decision makmg takes on a more 
pragmatic character It is quite unlikely 
that a proposition of this land would 
emerge out of a microanalysis of the 
decision making process or that it 
would be capable of confirmation by 
such an analysis To study the effects 
of such broad societal processes we 
i^ould have to examine histoncal and 
comparative data (along with data 
about the power structure and the 
dommant ideology within the societies 
in which w e are particularly interested) 
For quantitative analysis, we would 
have to develop indices of such societal 
'anables as rate of bureaucratization 
and of such structural vanables as the 
relative pohtical influence of the bu 
reaucratic segment of the population 
^Mule It is evident that a microanaly 
^ of the decision making process 
would probably not reveal and might 
perhaps even obscure the operation of 
^rtain larger societal processes, it con 
stitutes an important part of the total 
research strateg) on such problems 
Fhe illustrative proposition about the 
role of bureaucratic elements is based 


On the assumption that, as these ele 
nients gam political influence, the de 
^on making process will take on a 
J crent form Once the reasonableness 
° fins proposition has been established, 
‘ would become important to check 
whether— in a situation in which 
rcaucratic elements are politically 
0 ostial— the decision making proc 
, ^ ocs indeed take the form that has 
j^i^po^^nlatcd Here, then, a detailed 
^ of prcciselv how decisions 

n-H becomes essential, and the 

to ^ examination mav lead 

modification or refinement of 
®'*ginal proposition In short, cnti 


cism of the decision making approach, 
insofar as this approach assumes the 
decision maker to be the sole actor, is 
well taken What it suggests, how ever, 
IS certainly not an abandonment of this 
approach, but a combination of anal 
yses at different levels (cf Chapter 1, 


P 34) 

There is another type of cnticism that 
IS not du-ected at the decision making 
approach per se, but at the dominant 
tradition m the study of mtemational 
relations that views nation states as the 
sole actors in the mtemational system 
The decision making approach, by 
focusing on national decision makers 
who speak for the state, is part of that 
larger tradition even though it uses 
the individual rather than the state 
as Its basic umt of analysis The as- 
sumption of the state as the sole actor 
has been cnbcized because it does not 
allow for "‘corporate bodies other than 
nation states [that] pla> a role on the 
intemabonal stage as co actors with 
the nation states (^Volfe^s, l9o9, p 
101) These include both subnational 
bodies-"parties, factions, and all sorts 
of other politically organized groups 
^vithin the stale that “can take a hand 
in matters transcending national boun 
danes" (p l02)-and vanous interna 
bonal and supranational bodies such 
as “the United Nations and its agenciM 
the Coal and Steel Communit). the 
Afro Asian Bloc, the Arab League. Ihe 

Vatican, the Arabian Amcncan Oil 
Compan). and a host of otlier non state 
entities [that] are able on 
alfect the course o' intematio 

c' cnts"(p IfW) Tlie importance o tins 
cnticism 15 particular!) apparent if one 
regards the full) soiere.gn " 

a/oni) one of a range of pnnciplcs » 
sXh the international ssstem can lie 

±n..ed.and.saIcrttothe.nd.«..ons 

of chance svathin the internat.oaal sss 
mcludmg the possihihts o^ a 
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cisions are made? What forms do these 
processes take as a function of different 
situational factors, including domestic 
and international events? How does the 
individual decision maker define his 
role and its requirements? What goals 
does he pursue within this role? How 
do decision makers react and interact 
as they arrive at decisions in the face 
of different situations’ 

These questions refer not to the de 
cision maker as a person, but to the role 
of the decision maker In studying the 
general characteristics of this role— 
and whatever variants of it the situation 
permits— we ask questions about the 
motives and images of individuals 
These questions are not concerned 
however, with their personal goals or 
preferences, but with their conceptions 
of national objectives and the require 
ments for achieving them and of then 
own roles within this process Thus in 
order to predict, for example, how the 
decision makers of Nation X would re 
spond to a particular provocation from 
Nation Y, we would be more interested 
in learning their views of what con 
stitutes a threat to the national in 
terests of X and of the responses to van 
ous kinds of provocations that are 
prescribed by their roles than we 
would be in assessing the level of 
hostility or the attitudes toward Y of 
individual decision makers In sum 
the political relevance of focusing on 
individual actors in the decision making 
process becomes apparent once we rec 
ognize that a social psychological anal 
ysis IS as much concerned with the 
behavior of roles— and attitudes within 
and about these roles— as it is with the 
behavior of persons 

The Decision Maher as Sole Actor 
The second type of criticism that may 
be raised against approaches that focus 
on individual decision makers is that 


they provide an incomplete picture of 
state action by equating it entirely with 
the behavior of individual decision 
makers An excessive concentration on 
the decision maker may cause us to 
neglect the fact that, while he is the 
locus of state action, he is not the state, 
and while he has the final responsibility 
for stale action he is by no means the 
sole actor contributing to the process 
There are many elements within any 
society that play more or less direct 
roles in determining the policies pur 
sued by the state— in general or on 
certain specific issues— even though 
they have no formal responsibility for 
formulating or executing foreign policy 
Moreover, there are certain societal 
processes (such as those discussed m 
Chapters 9 and 10), formed by the 
aggregation of social interactions 
among many individuals and groups 
throughout a national population, that 
serve to create a state of readiness for 
certain kinds of state action To be 
sure all these influences culminate in 
the actions taken by the responsible 
deasion makers but they may be ob 
scored if we restrict our analysis to the 
actions of the decision makers 
In part, this criticism points to the 
need for a detailed analysis of the total 
policy process and all of the elements 
within the society that contribute to 
it, along the lines suggested in the 
earlier discussion of public opinion m 
the foreign policy process This kind 
of analysis would supplement rather 
than supplant the analysis of decision 
making behavior itself There is a more 
fundamental implication, however, m 
the above critique of the decision mak 
mg approach It may well be that the 
societal processes that culminate m 
slate action would emerge more clearly 
if we took the state, rather than in 
dividual actors as the basic unit of 
analysis and searched for relationships 
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cision making and negotiation The as 
sumption IS that study of these proc 
esses m other settings, though removed 
from the context of international poh 
ties, can provide valuable insights to 
supplement those obtained from more 
direct observations Thus, research on 
\anous aspects of intergroup relations 
wthin a society— particularly in the 
areas of race relations and labor man 
agement relations— could be used for 
these purposes Such studies could be 
based on systematic observations, m 
tensive interviews with representatives 
of the mteractmg parties and onlookers, 
Mid perhaps, on occasion, even some 
degree of experimental manipulation 
the whole, these situations are 
hhely to be somewhat more manage 
3ble than comparable situations m in 


(Many such studies are reviewed in 
Chapters 11 and 13) A more recent 
development is the laboratory Simula 
tion of mtemational relations (cf 
Guetzkow et al , 1963), which-though 
earned out in a setting far removed 
from international pohtics— attempts to 
reproduce m the laboratory some of the 
essential conditions of international re 
labons (See Chapters 12 and 13 for a 
discussion of some simulation research ) 
Expenmental studies have the advan 
tage, not only of making certain proc 
esses of interaction more accessible to 
the investigator, but also of providmg 
types of mformabon that are not av^ 
able by any other means It is possible 
to mampulate vanables that are of in 
terest to the investigator and to study 
their effects on the interaction, while 


ame than comparable situations m in tneir eucv. a fopfori under ex 

temational relLons The number of "orSuch ^dies^^^^ 

actors IS usually more hrmted. the rel penmental contol Such smm^ 


evant elements can be identified more 
i^ddy and more comprehensively, and 
die key participants and situations are 
likely to be available for observa 
bpn This IS not to minimize the com 


JZ^XrXeT o7 yieldmg causal 
mformation and of testing 
proposibons m a relahvely 
fashion Sunulabon studies m par- 
bcular, can also FO”^-ome empmc 1 


, This IS not to minimize the com bcuiar, the effects of cer 

P'ent) of intergroup relabons withm a bases for pr mtemabonal s>s 

hut. compared to mtemahonal tain c ang „,troduction of new 

lahons, they do offer more opportuni tem su the use of new 

® to social scienbsts for detaded ob kinds o P , ’ jgyeiopment of 
^rvalion (particularly participant ob arrangements-on the 

of interachon processes and new ms . j^gtional relations B) 
official” queshoning of participants ° „onevpenmental studies can 

second source of indirect data contras , Inferential information 

W the kinds of mteraction processes only provi , ^ ^forco\cr, 

arc imolved in mtemational rela about causa re'abonsn p ^ 

“re laboratory experiments on in l^y oan j [ n„s that hii e occurred 
'^rsonal and inter^roup relabons' of conditions tha^^ 

j examples of such research are only rare j „ f conditions tint 
>'n>nge‘^enments of the Prisoner 5 l^^ed 

setm'™ 'anety and studies of inter ^“^"^'^j.nntaces of expenmental rt 
m the 'small group tradition These adi outages i 

sipcnments combining some of the of su^itala ,*^rrr 

hfe llaior are potcnlnll) also a set, nA somewbetr l^<wTcn a 

'■“k work m thm d.icct.on An example of a “ cot (Shcrif r» cf IWD 

and a bboratorv experimcnl is Uie Bobbers Case expeo. 
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steady deterioration and even ultimate 
disappearance of the national state as 
a significant actor m the world political 
system” (Singer, 1961, p 90) 

This criticism, however, is not 
directed at the emphasis on individual 
actors as such As a matter of fact, by 
focusing on individual actors, we may 
be able to achieve a different perspec- 
tive on the international system, with 
less exclusive emphasis on the nation 
state Alger (1963) proposes, in this 
connection, that we ‘‘look upon those 
persons, from whatever nation, who 
carry on international relations as a 
society of individuals In this society 
there are groups— religious, profes 
sional, ethnic, national, etc The impor- 
tance of nation groups is a matter that 
must be empirically verified since it 
will vary in different parts of die 
society and change through time” (p 
408) And Wolfers (1959) stresses that 
attention to individual actors is essen- 
tial as a check on the basic assumption 
of those who criticize the exclusive 
concern with the nation state This type 
of cnticism presupposes that men do 
not identify themselves and their in- 
terests "completely and exclusively with 
their respective nation states,” but with 
other corporate bodies as well "But to 
discover how men in the contemporary 
world do in fact identify themselves 
. attention must be focused on the 
individual human beings for whom 
identification is a psychological event’ 
(p 105) 

Processes of Interaction lU International 
Relations 

One way of investigating foreign 
pohcy decision-making is to study Ae 
individuals and organizations that par- 
ticipate in the process In this way we 
can leam about key factors that shape 
the process— the assumptions and pre- 


dispositions that decision-makers bring 
to it, and the organizational channels 
within which it is acted out Of special 
significance, however— particularly in 
light of our emphasis on role factors in 
foreign pohcy decision making— is the 
observation of these individuals and 
organizations as they are actually en- 
gaged m the process of arriving at de- 
cisions Systematic observations of this 
sort are usually very difficult to 
obtain Investigators have, therefore, 
attempted to reconstruct the process in 
volved in past decisions through inter 
views with major participants in these 
decisions (cf Snyder & Paige, 1958) 
or through content analysis of relevant 
documents (cf North et al , 1963) 
Similar considerations arise in the 
study of negotiation and other proc- 
esses of interaction between nations 
The constraints under which the nego 
tialor typically operates are even more 
severe than those of the decision maker 
How much latitude the negotiator has 
in a given situation and what impact 
his images and goals are likely to have 
on the proceedings depend on his 
status and on the nature of the negotia 
tion in question The negotiator func 
tions primarily, however, as a represen 
lative of his government Much of what 
we would want to know about his con 
Iribution to the process can only be 
gleaned from observing him in this 
role— from observing the process of 
negotiation as it unfolds To the extent 
to wluch international negotiations are 
carried out pubUcly, such observations 
should be easier to obtain than those 
of mtragovernmental decision-making 
yet there are many aspects of interna 
tional negotiation that are not readily 
accessible to observataon 
The problem of inaccessibility is one 
(though by no means the only) reason 
for turning to general social-psychologi 
cal research on such processes as de 
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world and the real world which make 
generalization difficult Participants in 
simulation studies are usually students 
who do not have the experience or 
the responsibility o£ actual decision 
makers, they are engaged in a make- 
believe situation, in which very little 
IS at stake, the intensity of their in 
volvement and the level of stress are 
considerably attenuated, and the inter- 
actions are highly simplified and the 
time period over which they extend is 
greatly compressed (Cf Verba, 1964, 
for a discussion of some of these criti- 
cisms ) 

Certainly it cannot be denied that 
laboratory simulations are very differ- 
ent from the real world, and social- 
psychological expenments on interper- 
sonal and intergroup relations even 
iRore so The question of generalization, 
however, involves much subtler issues 
than the mere degree of similanty or 
difference between the artificial situa- 
tion created in the laboratory and the 
real life situation to which one hopes 
to generalize An expenmental study 
IS designed to investigate the effects of 
one or more variables on a particular 
process or its outcome-let us say, for 
illustrative purposes, on the probability 
that negotiation behveen two confiict- 
parties will lead to a cooperative 
resolution, satisfactory to both If such 
^ study IS to be relevant to international 
politics, it must test the effects of var- 
iables that actually play a significant 
role m international relations Whether 
or not a particular variable plays a sig- 
nificant role may itself be a matter of 
^ntrovcrsy, but the investigator ^^ho 
"ishes to make a relevant contribution 
at least attempt to analyze the 
*'*uation to \\hicli he hopes to gen- 
**rali7c and select \anables that appear 
® a role m tint situation Tims, for 
*^mplc, a stud) of interpersonal bar- 


gaining may show that cooperative 
solutions are more likely to emerge 
when the two parties have personal af- 
fection for each other It is quite likely 
that this study has relatively little bear- 
ing on international negotiation because 
it focuses on a variable that does not 
play a significant role in that setting 
On the other hand, an experiment that 
shows that cooperative soluhons are 
less likely to emerge when the two 
parties make extensive use of threats 
ought to be relevant because it deals 
with a vanable that-at least on the 
face of it-would appear to be sig- 
nificant m intemabonal relations In 
short, then, a study conducted in a very 
different setting 
bonal politics may still be 
vant /it has isolated a vanable that is 
crucial in international Minions 

Assuming that a crucial vanable has 

beti idenSed, the question anses as 

to whether the expenmental ^ 
rs so structured that it allows th^ van 

ac* for himself To the c-x- 

Tent to wUh this . true, genemtohon 
^ImThc^rr^nVZl situa- 

though die expenmen^^ 

.s clearly rele-n ^ lln ojh 

liitlons of the m ^pcijmcntil 

dcpcnds“on dic'adcqiiacv v.tli vlUch 
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search, however, must be weighed 
against its disadvantages, of which the 
most obvious is the problem of general 
ization When we attempt to generalize, 
for example, from the two person game 
that IS so ohen used m bargaining ex- 
periments to international negotiation 
situations, we are immediately con 
fronted with the wide gap between in 
terpersonal relations and international 
relations, and between laboratory set- 
tings and real life settings The danger 
of personification is ever present when 
we transfer findings from such studies 
to international relations one must be- 
ware of thinking of the nation state as 
if it were an individual reacting, as an 
individual would, to promises and 
threats and various other tactics and 
strategies Nor can one resolve this 
problem by generalizing from the be- 
havior of the experimental subjects to 
individual negotiators or decision 
makers, rather than to nation states 
The subject in a bargaining expen 
ment, who acts for himself, is in a very 
i different situation from the national 
oflBcial, who acts as a representative of 
his government and is part of an elab 
orate structure involving many other 
elements of his society— including van- 
ous governmental units, pressure 
groups, and public opinion To under- 
stand the actions taken by such national 
officials, one must take into account 
the contnbutions of all of these ele 
ments, both in terms of their direct par- 
ticipation in the decision making proc 
ess and in terms of the constraints that 
they impose on the responsible actors 
One can legitimately question to what 
extent it is possible to generalize to this 
situation from a situation like the two 
man game, which is so differently struc 
tured 

Studies of intergroup relations— both 
field studies (such as those dealing with 
racial or industrial relations) and ex- 


perimental analogues— are less vulner- 
able to this criticism, since the partici- 
pants do act as representatives of 
groups rather than as individuals acting 
entirely for themselves Even these 
studies, however, provide problems in 
generalization, because the composi- 
tion of the responsible actors m inter- 
group relations at “lower" levels is far 
less complex than it is in international 
relations, and because much of the 
relevant interaction m intergroup re- 
lations— m contrast to international rela 
hons— IS of a face to face nature 
The Inter-Nation Simulation (Guetz 
kow et al , 1963) is designed to deal 
With this very problem by building info 
its structure some of the elements that 
would permit more ready generalize 
tion to the international situation Spe 
cifically, the participants m this Simula^ 
tion do not act as individuals, but take 
the roles of responsible decision makers 
representing their nations Experi- 
mental procedures involve not only 
negotiations between participants rep 
resenting different nations, but also 
negotiations among decision makers 
wtthm each nation, there is even an 
opposition leader in each nation who 
enters into the process Thus, there is 
an attempt to simulate the intrana 
tional interactions that play such a 
crucial part in foreign policy decision 
making Feedback from the constitu 
ency of each decision makmg unit also 
enters into the simulation through the 
programming of intranational reactions, 
such as electoral defeat or revolution, 
as consequences of various decisions 
These features of the simulation pro 
cedure meet some of the major cnti 
cisms of experimental analogues of in- 
ternational relations, but they do not 
by any means dispose of the problem 
of generalization Critics of simulation 
point out that there are certain major 
differences between the simulated 
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advantage of being less costly, more 
flexible, and more capable of yielding 
unambiguous results (Pruitt, 1964) In 
other words, the simulation procedure 
may incorporate more background 
conditions than necessary for a given 
purpose For other purposes, however— 
and this is most germane to our present 
discussion— it may fail to incorporate 
the cmcial background conditions that 
would permit valid generalization 
While many features of international 
relations are built into the Inter-Nation 
Simulation, others are of necesstty ex- 
cluded Other types of laboratory pro 
cedures would therefore have to be 
devised to test the effects of those vari- 
ables whose functioning in the real 
world depends on conditions that the 
current Inter-Nation Simulation does 
not incorporate 

The question of generalization from 
experimental studies to the real world, 
then, cannot be settled once and for all 
There is no laboratory situation that 
can have universal validity The condi- 
tions on which valid generalization de 
pends have to be reexamined for each 
specific problem that an investigator is 
pursuing By the very nature of expen- 
niental work in the social sciences, 
there must be some degree of tension 
bel\\een the laboratory and the real 
'\orld Concern about the possibilities 
3nd limits of generalization is therefore 
inherent and ubiquitous part of the 
entire investigative process 
In View of these considerations, the 
political relevance of experimental 
studies depends very heavily on the 
these studies arc used— the way 
fit into the total effort to gam 
^'slcinilic understanding of intcma- 
*'ona! rchlions Two points become 
P^rticuhrU important if w e grant tint 
'^"falnhtv to generalize from Hboralorv 
studies IS necessanU a matter of some 
<^nlinutng arnbiguitv the need to use 
t^lxiratorv studies in conjunction with 


Other types of research, and the need 
to view these studies as contributions 
to systematic thinking about interna- 
tional relations rather than as final 
scientific verifications of propositions 
about international relations 

1 Expenmental studies are most 
likely to be useful if they are part of a 
combined research strategy, attempting 
to close in on problems in interna 
tional relations from different angles 
through the use of different methods 
Data from expenments and simulations 
(as well as data from field studies of 
intergroup relations) must be taken in 
‘conTunctL w.th data of all k.nds ob- 
tained directly at the level of interna- 
tional relations While experimental re 
search can complement direct ' 

tions or historical reconstructions of 

international interactions it cannot st^b 
stitute for them It must turn “> st'cl' 
studies in order to identify significant 

aass? 

research to “’C « „,cli a 

tory studies ar ^ inrestigators 

'‘r’^entl.enmhigmt..-;^'--';^;' 


, . • 
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we have identified and reproduced in 
the laboratory situation the relevant 
background conditions 

The mere fact that an experimental 
situation differs m obvious ways from 
the real world does not ipso facto 
make it irrelevant as a possible source 
of valid generalizations As Verba 
(1964) points out the expenmental 
model does not need to "look like the 
real world “What is important is the 
question of whether it operates like 
the real world tn the respects that are 
relevant to the study at hand (p 502) 
And there is no general a prion answer 
to this question The relevant oondi 
tions that need to be built into the lab 
oratory situation are likely to be quite 
different depending on the particular 
variables under investigation What 
these conditions are must be deter 
mined through a combination of analy 
tic and empirical procedures For ex 
ample if we want to evaluate the extent 
to which one can generalize from the 
reactions to threat on the part of slu 
dent participants in a laboratory simu 
lation to the reactions of experienced 
decision makers we would have to 
analyze the situation in detail and see 
whether there is any reason to believe 
that threats would have a differential 
effect on experienced versus inexperi 
enced decision makers If there is 
reason to suspect that this factor might 
make a difference it would probably 
be best to seek an empirical answer by 
running two versions of the Simula 
tion— one with experienced and one 
\vith inexperienced participants— and 
observing the reactions of the two types 
of participants to vanations in threat 
In any event the fact that there is a 
difference in degree of experience be 
tween decision makers m the Simula 
tion and m the real world is not a suf 
ficient basis for rejecting the relevance 
of the simulation unless there is some 


reason to believe that this difference 
makes a difference with respect to the 
variables under investigation 

I have tried to show that it would be 
unwarranted to dismiss a laboratory 
situation as irrelevant tn general with 
out reference to the particular problem 
with which it IS concerned It would 
be equally unwarranted however to 
accept a particular laboratory proce 
dure as relevant in general and suitable 
for all purposes That is it is impossible 
to establish the validity of a laboratory 
procedure in such a way as to allow 
us to generalize indiscriminately from 
it to the real world of international 
relations A procedure that is valid for 
the study of some problems may be 
quite invalid for the study of others 
This is true not only for the more 
simplified and stylized types of labora 
tory situations such as those used in 
Prisoners Dilemma studies but also 
for the more elaborate attempts to 
simulate the international system A 
procedure like the Inter Nation Simula 
tion has a great advantage in that it is 
based on a detailed analysis of foreign 
policy decision making and interna 
tional politics and is deliberately de 
signed to incorporate many of their 
crucial features in the laboratory model 
As a result the Inter Nation Simulation 
not only resembles the real world more 
closely than simpler experimental situa 
tions and thus has greater face validity 
but also contains the crucial back 
ground conditions necessary for testing 
the effects of a wide range of variables 
Nevertheless one cannot assume that 
It would be relevant for all purposes 
It may very well be that for certain 
purposes the simulation procedure is 
more elaborate and complex than neces 
sary Simpler situations may be avail 
able that incorporate the crucial con 
ditions necessary for testing the hy 
pothesis m question and that have the 
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questions in the field of international 
relations Moreover, some social psy- 
chologists have themselves entered 
into the debate of these questions 
Social psychological contributions are 
based in part on the kinds of research 
that were discussed in the preceding 
three sections, and in part on extrapola- 
tions from general social psychological 
pnnciples and from research designed 
for other purposes It is to be hoped, 
of course, that social psychological m 
puts will increasingly come from re- 
search specifically designed to answer 
questions about international relations, 
but even extrapolations from other 
areas can provide a useful perspective 
on the assumphons that enter into the 
formulation of theory and policy 
These extrapolations refer to the be 
havior of nation states and thus involve 
the application to state behavior of 
principles and findings based on the 
behavior of individuals When such 
extrapolations are made, therefore, one 
either assumes that more or less similar 
principles apply at these different levels 
of analysis, or that approximate, but 
still adequate, predictions of state be- 
havior can be made from a knowledge 
of the reactions of those persons (de- 
cision makers and to a lesser extent 
'anous members of the public) whose 
individual behaviors aggregate into 
state behavior 

Insofar as these assumptions arc un- 
listed and controversial, the extrapola- 
bon from individual to slate behavior 
' open to the charge of pcrsonif>mg 
'' nation state Thus, critics may point 


the 

out, for example, that it would be mis- 
wding to suppose that B’s perception 
0 and reaction to a concihatorj move 
^ Ihc part of A would take the same 
irm m the relations between two na- 
•nns as it would in the relations be- 
piiai hso individuaU Tlic relations 
nations, they would argue. 


cannot be understood simply in terms 
of the motives and perceptions of in- 
dividuals, but must be analyzed within 
their histoncal and political context 
This may lead, then, to the related ent- 
icism that too often attempts at extrap- 
olation from psychological data are 
not informed by the histoncal and 
political realities impinging on inter 
nation behavior and do not take these 
adequately into account 

The temptation to personify the 
nation state, and the glossing over of 
historical and pohbeal factors that con- 
stitute the conditions within which 
state actions are earned out, represent 
real dangers to which we must alwajs 
remain alert-as I have already in- 
dicated m several contexts, both in the 
present chapter and 
die existence of these dangers is no a 
sufficient reason for the social psycholo- 
gist to rule himself out of ‘he 
iieory and policy m mtemational rela- 
hons^In exercising '"2 

simply b^-''“^„fGwen'’the"’hmitc<l 

the difficulty m devising imts ig 
rmTem— ^cHtionstffin^^^^^^^^^^ 

,t m Its proper conicxt-is 

I „ nf cTtnpohtions mi the 
Tlic laliic 0 ""l’r„,o„,„_<lmpite 

the fact tint W 1 
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covery and clarification rather than as 
a mode of rigorous test or validation” 
(Synder, 1963, p 11) We are severely 
limited, at least at the present stage 
of development of the field, in our 
ability to obtain experimental venfica- 
tions of propositions about interna 
tional relations If we recognize these 
limitations and view experimental 
work, instead, as a special type of con- 
tribution to the process of systematic 
thinking about international relations, 
then its potential relevance becomes 
more readily apparent 

In developing a suitable experimental 
situation, the investigator is forced to 
clarify his theoretical notions and is 
likely to become aware of some of their 
implications In a discussion of experi- 
mental bargaining games, for example, 
ScheUing (1961) notes that “To build 
a game of this sort, and especially to 
build into the game particular features 
that one wishes to represent, requires 
that one define his concepts operation- 
ally A game of this sort imposes dis- 
cipline on theoretical model building. 
It can be a test of whether concepts and 
propositions are meaningful, and a 
means of demonstrating so when they 
are” (p 57) Expenmental situations, 
moreover, permit detailed observations 
of interactions and provide opportum 
ties for discovenng unexpected phe 
nomena Above all, relationships ob 
served in expenmental studies can cut 
into commonly held assumptions about 
international relations by demonstrat- 
ing the posstbihUj of the impossible and 
the questionableness of the obvious 
Even though an expenment or sim 
ulation cannot establish with any de 
gree of certainty that a relationship 
observed in the laboratory holds true 
in the real world, it can establish that 
such a relationship is at least possible 
under certain circumstances If the 
existence of this relationship has pre- 
viously been deemed completely im- 


possible, its demonstration in the lab- 
oratory may constitute an important 
new input into theoretical and some- 
times strategic thinking For example, 
if we have shown in a laboratory simu- 
lahon of international relations that 
the use of Osgood’s (1962) strategy of 
graduated reciprocation in tension- 
reduction (GRIT) produces a reversal 
in the arms race, we have certainly not 
proven the efficacy of this strategy in 
the real world The laboratory demon- 
stration does, however, suggest some 
new possibilities worthy of considera- 
tion when we theorize about interna- 
tional influence processes or examine 
policy alternatives Experimental stud- 
ies can thus contribute to theoretical 
and strategic innovations by forcing 
onto the agenda certain possibilities 
that might not otherwise have been 
considered 

Similarly— and, again, without prov- 
ing anything— expenmental studies can 
demonstrate that what is deemed ob- 
vious may not be obvious at all, at least 
under certain circumstances, and that 
results may be quite different from 
those that are commonly expected If 
an “obvious” proposition is discon 
firmed in the laboratory, its validity 
in the real world is not destroyed, but 
it IS at least thrown into question 
Again, then, experimental studies can 
contribute to systematic thinking about 
international relations by making it 
necessary to reexamine certain assump- 
tions about the nature and functioning 
of the international system that were 
previously taken for granted 

Perspectives for the Formulation of 
Theory and Policy 

In recent years, some international 
relations specialists have been turning 
to social psychology and related dis- 
ciplines for propositions and interpreta- 
tions relevant to theoretical and policy 
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other nations, and in particular the 
choice of strategies in the execution of 
these policies, invariably involve a 
whole senes of social-psychological as- 
sumptions Assumptions are made, first 
of all, about the way in which other na 
tions are likely to react to such influ- 
ence attempts as threats or promises 
(cf Singer, 1963) These predictions, in 
turn, are based on assumptions about 
the goals and perceptions of these 
other nations At a more specific level, 
vanous psychological assumptions gov- 
ern the procedures followed in inter- 
national negotiations For example, 
the importance of negotiating from 
strength, and the advantage of starting 
With a large demand and then allowing 
It to be whittled down, are often 
stressed Clearly, these involve assump 
Uons about the effects of vanous lands 
of bargaining behavior on the reactions 
of one’s partner 

These different assumptions underly- 
iiig theory and pohcy can be tested— 
^ore or less readily and more or less 
directly— through social-psychological 
research But even in the absence of 
specific empirical tests, the social psy- 
chologist should be able to contribute 
to the debate insofar as the validity of 
certain psychological assumptions is at 
issue Through extrapolation from gen- 
eral pnnciples and from research on 
other problems, he should be able to 
whether a particular assumption 
reasonable, whether it is consist- 
With the accumulated knowledge 
the field, whether it would require 
modification or qualification, 
'' ether there are some prior conditions 
t'o which its validity rests, or whether 
^0 ^tirely different set of assumptions 
pght to be considered Thus, by bnng- 
^Shis professional perspective and rel- 
^ 3ot expertise to bear on the issue, 
tv ad\ance the process of 

about It 


A good example of a problem area 
that could benefit from social-psycho- 
logical inputs IS the debate about deter- 
rence strategies Much of the thinking 
about deterrence is based on certain 
psychological assumptions that are sel- 
dom made explicit — for example, as 
sumptions about probable reactions to 
threat, or about the rationality of de- 
cision makers These assumptions do 
not only represent-at least m part- 
generalizations from interpersonal re- 
lations whose applicability to interna- 
tional relations has not been tested, but 
they are based on conceptions of inter 
pe^onal relabons that are themselves 
of doubtful validity Clearly, social psy 
chologists could contnbute to the think 
mg about these strategies, at the very 
lefst by offenng informed evaluations 
of the psychological soundness « eer 
tain commonly held propositions about 

worth noh.g that much of 

our sJegmthmlang. open toques 

bon not only ^«th respec to * P ^ 

'”'eTthat-g°ven tor heavy emphasis 
ever, that givei considerations- 

S:erSverlools.gn.fi^nth.^or.cal 
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ample, the missi 8 ^ g evidence 
few )ears strategies 
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perttse m historical and political 
spheres-must be assessed, not simply in 
tmns of the extrapolations themselves, 
but in relation to the other inputs into 
theoretical and policy thinking in in 
ternational relations When this is done, 
it becomes apparent that social psy 
chological analysis can actually perform 
a corrective function with respect to 
some of the thinking in the field (a) it 
can address itself to the psychological 
assumptions— often unexamined or even 
unstated-that underlie many theoreli 
cal and policy formulations, and (b) it 
can counteract some of the special 
biases that seem to be built into the 
more traditional historical and struc 
tural analyses of international relations 
Let us examine these two possibilities 
in turn 

Psychological Assumptions The 
tendency to generalize from psycho 
logical principles, based on interper 
sonal relations, to matters of interna- 
tional relations did not originate with 
the professional psychologist Personi 
fication of nation states seems to per- 
vade much of the thinking about in 
ternational relations, not only among 
average citizens, but also among prac 
titioners and students of foreign affairs 
Even as sophisticated a decision maker 
as Secretary of State Rusk seems on 
occasion to use a street fight as his 
model for the relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
Thus, be was quoted as saying to the 
reporter John Scab, at the height of the 
Cuban crisis “Remember, when you 
report this-that, eyeball to eyeball, 
they blinked first” (Hilsman, 1964, p 
20) And W W Rostow, Chairman of 
the State Department s Policy Planning 
Council, wrote m the New York Times 
(1964) Behind all the elaborate mech- 
anisms of diplomacy, behind the in 


credible complexity and sophistica- 
tion of the world of nuclear weapons 
and delivery vehicles, the cold war 
comes down to this test of whether we 
and the democratic world are funda 
mentally tougher and more purposeful 
in the defense of our vital interests 
than they are in the pursuit of their 
global ambitions” (p 113) 

Systematic efforts at conceptualizing 
international relations— whether these 
be at the level of theory construction, 
policy formulation, or choice of strategy 
—vary in the extent to which they per- 
sonify the nation state and the extent 
to which they impute to it reactions 
based on some simplified model of in- 
terpersonal relations Central to most 
of these conceptualizations, however, 
are certain assumptions about social- 
psychological processes— about the 
goals of nation states, about their per- 
ceptions of each other, and about their 
probable reactions to various types of 
infiuence attempts 

Thus, for example, Morgenthau 
(1954) is clearly making a psychologi 
cal assumption when he states, as the 
basic proposition of his theory of m 
temabonal politics, ‘ that statesmen 
think and act in terms of interest de 
fined as power” (p 5) Power in this 
context refers to "man’s control over 
the minds and actions of other men” 
(p 26) Morgenthau makes additional 
psychological assumptions m explain- 
ing the readiness of the mass of citizens 
to support the foreign policies of their 
nation state “Not being able to find 
full satisfaction of their desire for 
power within the national boundaries,” 
he wntes, “the people project those un- 
satisfied aspirations onto the interna- 
tional scene There they find vicarious 
satisfaction in identification with the 
power drives of the nation’ (p 95) 

The formulation of policy vis a vis 
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emerge. Let us say, for example, that 
we \\ant to predict how Nation Y is 
Iilvel) to react to a particular pohcy 
mo\e on the part of Nation X Tj'pi 
call), such a prediction ould be based 
largdy on what is knowTi about Nation 
Ys pohhcal structure and leadership, 
its past behavior, and its relationship to 
X. A social psychological anal) sis, ho\s - 
e\er, would attempt to identify the 
I’anous conditions— such as those sur- 
rounding the projected policy move 
and those characterizing the general 
relationship between X and Y— on 
which the predicted outcome depends 
Such an anal)’sis— by focusing not on 
“what reactions can be expected, but 
On “what reactions can be expected 
under what conditions”— can more 
readil) suggest possible w ays of chang 
lag outcomes by changing the under 
l>‘uig conditions It goes wathout sa)Tng 
that a social ps) choTogical anal) sis can 
never substitute for a pohtical and his 
toncal one, but it can complement it in 
a unique w a) In contrast to the more 
static historical-structural approaches, 
it IS set to recognize h)'pothetical van 
ants of the existmg situation, to see 
possibihties for changing it, and to 
^me Up with new pohc) orientations 
A. social ps) chological perspectiv e 
thus, help m the development of 
alternative pohcies and innovative 
strategies that fail to emerge as long 
^ our thinking is bound by traditional 
^sumptions about actions and reacbons 
^ the mlemabonal arena Moreover, a 
social psj chological perspective would 

*^^gard the ver) set of assumphons on 
''hich Our international s)stem is cur- 
^^ntl) built as only one of a number of 
P^ible sets of assumpbons, and hence 
P^tenhall) open to change Thus, such 
^ perspective would help in the de- 

'elopment of altemabve institutional 
Arrangements for the international S)S- 
characterized b) new ideologicid 
enenlations, new t)*pes of lo)*alhes, and 


new patterns of relabonship among 
different sociebes The importance of 
such contnhubons to systemabc thmk 
mg about these problems is parbcularl) 
apparent when we recognize that we 
find ourselves today m a novel world 
situation, for which there is no ade 
quate histoncal precedent, and m 
which man) tradibonal assumpbons 
are no longer relevant 
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of strategic thinking that are still based 
on the model of a bilateral game (par 
Ucularly a ^vo person zero sum game) 
are especially open to question for 
their failure to take into account the 
emergence of new historical forces and 
the transformation of political realities 
-as exemplified by the growing im 
portance of the emerging nahons, and 
the probable proliferation of nuclear 
weapons 

These last examples were designed to 
illustrate that a social psychological 
perspective and a historical political 
one are not necessarily opposed or al 
temative to each other Some of our 
thinking about international relations 
suffers from the absence of both More 
over, a combination of these two types 
of perspectives may actually enhance 
the value of each Thus, for example, 
the calculation of Soviet intentions in 
any given situation must be based on 
what IS known about the history of the 
Soviet Union and the structure of its 
political system but it cannot be based 
entirely on these considerations The 
social psychological dimension must 
also be brought into the analysis 
through an examination of such data 
as the current images, values, and ex 
peclalions of Soviet leaders and citi 
zens, despite the obvious methodologi 
cal difficulties in the acquisition of 
these data 

Histoncal Structural Assumptions 
A social psychological perspective may 
complement a historical and structural 
analysis, not only because it can in 
troduce new dimensions and data rel 
evant to these, but also because it rep 
resents a different analytic approach 
It can thus help to counteract some of 
the difficulties that are inherent in a 
historical structural approach 

Analyses based largely on histoncal 
and structural considerations are often 
characterized by a static emphasis— an 


emphasis on how things are and, by 
implication, on how they therefore niust 
be This bnd of analysis is very useful 
as long as the situation remains rela 
tively stable, but it is less adequately 
equipped for dealing with changed 
situations requmng different kinds of 
responses Thus, while American and 
Soviet societies have been undergoing 
major changes, scholars have tended to 
lag somewhat behind reality in their 
perceptions of the adversary As Bauer 
(1961) points out, ‘the Amencan stu 
dent of the Soviet Union uses a model 
largely based on Stalin's reign, par 
ticularly during the periods of purges 
The Soviet view of America is 
based in part on the state of Amencan 
society dunng the great depression of 
the 1930 s (p 226) Similarly, foreim 
policy formulation has not quite caught 
up with the revolutionary changes in 
weapons systems and in the power re 
lationships within the international sys 
tern 

If policy thinking with a hisloncm 
structural emphasis is slow in respond 
log to changing circumstances, it is 
even slower in the discovery of new 
approaches and the development of 
new strategic possibilities iTiere is a 
tendency for this kind of thinking to be 
caught in a closed circle, particularly 
when it involves pohcy formulation in 
a conBictual relationship between two 
nations Political realities” are defined 
in large part, in terms of the existing 
relationship between the conflicting 
nations it is not surprising therefore 
that political realities, so defined, te 
quire policies that perpetuate the exist 
mg relationship 

The special contribution of a social 
psychological perspective is that it 
regards any particular histoncal struc 
lural situation as only one of a range 
of possibilities, and that it is concerned 
wi^ propositions about the conditions 
under which different kinds of effects 
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